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Baoravnro  or  the  £ASTEaN  Qirasnoit 


Hm  dWBge  of  same  corresponded  closely  with  k  change 
in  ibm  domiiuuit  tiwnie  of  the  life  of  Benjamin' DiArseli, 
Eju4  of  Beaoomflcld.  The  name  Disraeli  sii^:e3ts,  in  the 
pcditieal  ipliere^  the  conmimmate  Parliamentarian,  who  vas- 
ptoad  of  die  Hoofe  of  Commons  and  of  whom  the  Houea 
of  CcMDmou  ml  proud;  the  destroyer  of  Peel,  the  re-crea- 
tor of  the  Comemti^'e  party,  the  reformer  of  the  boroiigii 
•nffrage,  the  promoter  of  Tory  Democracy.  The  name  Bea- 
eongfield  luu  qsite  other  associations,  far  renioved  from  do- 
nwtfie  Jtaty  poUtlOB  and  gladiatorial  combats  in  Parlia- 
ment. It  lecalb  the  imperial  and  Kuropean  statesman,  the 
faithfal  custodian  of  his  country's  interests  at  a  critical 
epoch  in  international  politics,  the  leading  figure  at  a  Euro- 
pean Congress  presided  over  by  Bismarck  and  containing 
Gortcbakoff,  Andrassy,  and  Salisbnry  among  its  members. 
It  is  for  ever  associated  with  the  maintenance,  and  presenta- 
tion to  the  external  world  of  England's  *  magnificent  and 
awful  cauae.'  When  Beaconsfield  died,  Salisbury  finely 
said  of  bim  that  '  zeal  for  the  greatness  of  England  was  the 
passion  of  his  life.'  That  was  generally  accepted  in  1S81  as 
a  natural  and,  in  the  main,  a  just  appreciation ;  but,  bad  it 
been  said  in  1874  of  the  Disraeli  who  then  became  Piime 
ilinister  for  the  second  time,  it  would  rather  have  pravc^ed 
criticism  and  denial  than  have  obtained  general  acceptance. 

And  yet  the  ardent  patriotism,  the  high  imperial  spirit, 
which  dominated  Beaconsfield,  bad  always  been  latent  in 
Disraeli,  and  bad  given  frequent  signs  of  its  presence  to 
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nopla  All  the  subjected  races  were  Christian,  after,  in  the 
main,  the  Eastern  rite ;  but  many  landowners  and  others  ac- 
cepted the  religion  of  the  conquerors.  The  Greeks  were  the 
representatives  of  the  foremost  civilisation  of  the  ancient 
world,  a  civilisation  which  had  flourished  more  than  two 
thousand  years  before  Disraeli's  day,  and  which  under  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon  first,  and  afterwards  under  Constantine 
and  his  successors,  had  commanded  an  empire  in  three  con- 
tinents. Both  Serbs  and  Bulbars  were,  in  world  history, 
like  the  Turks  themselves,  comparative  late-comers,  the  one 
from  a  north-east  European,  the  other  from  an  Asiatic,  home, 
and  both,  also  like  the  Turks,  were  only  partially  civilised ; 
but  both  races^  one  pure  Slav,  the  other  mixed  Slav  and  Tar- 
tar, at  one  time  exercised  imperial  swa^  in  the  Balkans. 
During  a  couple  of  periods  from  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Bulgars  had  enjoyed  an  empire  stretching  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  including  most  of  the  penin- 
sula except  the  part  south  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  and  ex- 
cept the  inmiediate  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople.  To 
them  succeeded  the  Serbs,  who,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
included  in  their  kingdom  the  whole  upper  portion  of  the 
peninsula  from  the  Save  and  Danube  almost  to  the  iEgean, 
and  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Lower  Maritza,  having  more- 
over a  lordship  over  Bulgaria  proper  which  carried  their  do- 
minion to  the  Black  Sea.  Both  these  medieval  empires  had 
perished  as  though  they  had  never  been;  but  highlanders 
have  long  memories. 

The  Ottoman  Empire,  based  upon  these  ruins,  and  em- 
bracing large  tracts  of  Asia  and  Africa  as  well  as  of  Europe, 
had  a  period  of  great  magnificence  and  renown  in  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries;  it  was  feared  and  courted 
by  European  potentates  of  every  degree.  The  flood  of 
Ottoman  conquest  had  indeed  twice  carried  the  Turks  to 
the  gates  of  Vienna;  but  since  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  their  dominion  in  Europe  had  been  restricted 
to  the  Balkan  peninsula ;  and  the  nineteenth  century  had 
seen  a  serious  inroad  made  even  there  on  their  authority. 


18Bfr-xnO]  DEOAT  07  THC  OTTOMAN  VOtrOM  t 

Wliile  the  Ottmani  wan  rtiU  a  oonquering  race,  the  em- 
{Hiv  ma  «dl  adminiatend,  tazatJou  wan  light,  and  llii>  aiib- 
jeot  laeea  bad  little  oaoae  of  eonplaint.  But  the  Turkish 
eoBqneatfl  mn  Dever  tlioroa^ly  consolidated.  There  was 
little  or  no  intmnaniagB  between  the  nduig  raoe  and  the 
raled;  TiiA%  Slava,  and  Omb  dwelt  togadier  side  hj  aide 
but  were  nerar  fund  into  a  natitnu  Aeoor^n^,  iriien  the 
heritage  of  Sdyman  &e  Magn^oatt  paaaed  in  1569  to 
a  ieriei  of  inoorapetent  Rueevon,  tliefe  waa  T^^d  deei^. 
Onroptiai  and  inaffleien^  at  Ae  oantie  of  gofonniaDt  pro- 
daoed  eumipUon  and  lOppreMJoo  Aron^boot  ^  prov^oea.  ' 
3fi«gofanunent  rekindled  the  natianal  agixix  of  the  op- 
{ovaaad  peoplei,  and  inianeetiom  and  nfokatixmary  wu% 
often  loeuoBtfui,  were  the  luentaUe  ontoonw^ 

Sinoe  aboitt  1880,  three  great  penianilar  wtwiminiitoiaf 
had  eaeaped  from  Uie  effective  oontrol  oi  the  TyskM. 
Qteeoa,-  aovth  oi  Tbtaaaly  and  Einms,  had  beoone  kbai>- 
htteljr  indepeodenL  Htddaria  and  WiUadiia,  the  prine^ 
palitiea  between  the  Danube  and  die  CaipaAians,  after  te- 
eranng  losal  antOnamy  in  1880,  had  beoome  pnotieallx  In- 
dependent b^  the  Treaty  of  Pam  in  1858,  and  had  anhse- 
qnently  been  united  into  a  Bingle  state,  Rumania,  in  1861. 
Serbia,  under  Prince  Mtloeh,  had  definitely  achieved  auton- 
omy in  1830,  and  ecclesiastical  independence  in  1881 ;  and 
the  Turks  had  evacuated  in  1867  the  fortified  places  which 
they  held  under  the  earlier  arrangements,  thus  giving  Ser- 
bia virtual,  if  not  teclinical,  independence.  Even  Bulgaria, 
which  bad  seemed  the  most  hopeleesly  aulnnerged  of  all  the 
nationalities,  had  shown  signs  of  reviving  national  con- 
scionsness,  and  had  secured  reoc^nitioo  of  her  church  in  a 
Bulgarian  exarchate  in  1870,  though  her  political  subjection 
remained  unmodified.  Montenegro,  the  little  Slav  State  in 
the  fastnesses  of  Uie  Dinaric  Alps,  had  never  submitted  to 
the  Turkish  invader.  Tbus,  in  1875,  the  effective  Turkish 
Empire  iu  Europe  had  dwindled  to  the  Slav  provinces  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  the  north-west  of  the  peninsula, 
between  the  Save  and  Anstrian  Dalmatia,  the  adjoining  san- 
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jak  of  Novi  Bazar,  Bulgaria  on  the  Danube  and  the  Black 
Sea,  Albania  and  Epinis  on  the  Adriatic,  Thessaly  and  Mace- 
donia on  the  iEgean,  and  Thrace  and  the  district  immedi- 
ately around  Constantinople,  commanding  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora and  the  Straits.  Turkey  in  Europe  could  hardly  suf- 
fer much  further  territorial  diminution,  and  yet  remain  a 
real  make-weight  in  Near  Eastern  politics. 

While  the  Turkish  power,  largely  owing  to  a  succession 
of  incapable  Sultans,  was  waning  through  the  eighteenth 
and  the  early  nineteenth  centuries,  the  power  of  Russia, 
directed  by  energetic  rulers,  from  Peter  through  Catharine 
to  Nicholas,  was  steadily  increasing,  and  was  more  and 
more  applied  to  acquiring  control  over  Turkish  policy.  Of 
the  same  or  a  similar  Slav  rac^,  and  professing  the  same 
type  of  Christianity,  as  the  principal  subject  peoples  of  Tur- 
key in  Europe,  the  Russians  were  also  spurred  on  by  the 
economic  necessity  of  keeping  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dar- 
danelles open  for  their  Black  Sea  trade.  Constantinople, 
accordingly,  with  its  command  of  both  waterways,  and  its 
tenure  of  the  kevs  of  two  continents,  became  their  inevit- 
able  aim.  By  two  treaties,  that  of  Kutchuk-Kainardji  in 
1774,  and  that  of  Unkiar-Skelessi  in  1833,  Russia  obtained, 
at  any  rate  for  the  time,  that  exclusive  right  to  champion 
the  Christian  subject  races  which  she  recognised  as  the 
most  efficient  lever  for  making  her  will  prevail  with  the 
Sublime  Porte. 

It  took  British  diplomacy  long  to  comprehend  its  inter- 
ests in  the  Near  East  William  Pitt  the  younger,  indeed, 
even  before  the  war  with  France,  endeavoured,  but  in  vain, 
to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  a  sense  of  the  dangers  involved 
in  a  Russian  advance  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  spite  of 
Napoleon's  boast  that  Egypt  was  the  place  where  he  would 
strike  a  mortal  blow  at  the  British  Empire,  it  was  not  until 
the  nineteenth  century  was  past  its  infancy  that  British 
diplomacy  came  to  realise  how  important  the  Near  East  and 
the  Caliphate  at  Constantinople  were  to  a  power  which  was 
established  in  India  and  ruled  over  a  large  and  increasing 


1TT4-I87S]    THE  PAH-SLATOHIO  MOVEMENT  T 

number  of  Mobuunedui  rabjecta.  Caann^  while  for- 
warding Greek  iBdepeBdUMs^  bad  waeaemtaRy  eonilNited 
ThMfrian  dumi  to  oehuiTe  or  even  pi^oBdeifiit  rigjits  in 
Taifcej;  but  it  wu  Palmenton  who,  by  hit.uisisteiilie  in 
tearing  np  die  Ttnty  of  Unkiaz'Skelesu  in  1841  and  1^ 
bis  jaeeearfQl  pnaeoation  of  tbe  Crimean  War,  had  flnalfy 
enHNd  from  tbe  diidomatio  map  all  trace  of  special  Bnatitn 
inflneace  over  tbe  SnUime  Ftotcb  Tbe  Treaty  ctf  Paria, 
sbieh  eoBelnded  that  war,  made  the  annwrt  of  tbe  integr^7 
and  indqtMMience  of  tbe  Tarkidi  Empire  a  princiide^  not 
wtaedy  ol  British,  bnt  of  European  polioy. 

ftnaia  bad  never  aeqnieeced  in  tbia  defeat  of  ber  dlflM^ 
in  Tnrbey.  Eor  a  time  abe  turned  ber  energiea  ratbey  itf 
the  direi^icni  of  Aaiatio  ezpanBioo;  bnt  ber  Govenuaeot 
earefnlly  watched  European  dereb^Hnenta  that  mi^  favour 
a  reanmption  of  her  Balkan  preteDaion^  Tork^  did  It^ 
tb  nr  nothing  to  ntiliae  tbe  bieatbing^pace  affonkd  her  Iqr 
the  Crimean  War.  In  ^te  of  fair  professiona  and  paper 
adiatl^  Bu^gofeminant  and  i^ipreaaiMi  were  rife,  >o  tba^ 
then  waa  a  pramiaing  Add  im  tbe  aprei^  of  pn^wganda, 
•eeret  aocietiea,  and  conspiracies.  A  movement,  known  as 
Paa-SIavism,  perhaps  scientific  in  origin,  but  speedily  di- 
verted to  political  ends,  sprang  up  in  Russia  and  in  nei^- 
bouring  Slav  countries,  with  the  object  of  promoting  the 
racial  feeling  and  unity  of  tbe  Slav  peoples;  an  ideal  which 
could  at  that  period  only  be  realised  in  practice  under  Rus- 
sian hegemony.  Though  tbe  Russian  Oovemment  looked 
somewhat  askance  at  the  revolutionary  aspects  of  the  move 
ment,  they  made  adroit  use  of  it  for  undermining  Turkish 
dominion  in  Europe.  They  sent  as  Ambassador  to  Con* 
stantinople  in  1864  a  Pan-Slavtmic  enthusiast,  Count  Igna- 
tieff,  who  made  it  bis  chief  aim,  during  tbe  thirteen  years 
of  bis  mission,  to  bring  under  Russian  influence  all  tbe 
Christian  nationalities  of  Turkey  and  especially  tbe  Bul- 
garians, and  to  tesch  them  to  look  to  Russia  as  their  evcn- 
tnal  liberator  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  It  was  an  aim  which 
could,  d  course,  mly  be  pursued  in  a  semi-official  and  secret 
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maimer,  bo  that  it  might  always  be  disavowed  when  incon- 
venient by  the  Russian  Foreign  Office;  but  it  was  steadily 
kept  in  view  not  merely  by  the  embassy  at  Constantinople 
but  by  the  whole  Russian  consular  staff  throughout  the  pen- 
insula. Hence,  owing  to  oppression  on  the  one  hand  and 
intrigue  on  the  other,  the  Balkans  became  honeycombed 
with  conspiracies  and  secret  societies,  connived  at,  if  not  fos- 
tered by,  Russian  diplomacy;  a  state  of  things  which  a 
statesman  like  Disraeli,  only  too  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  such  underground  workings  in  international  politics,  was 
little  likely  to  disregard. 

While  the  ground  was  thus  being  quietly  prepared  by  a 
long  course  of  subterranean  intrigue,  the  Franco-German 
War  provided,  as  we  have  seen,  an  opportunity  for  an  open 
advance.  In  return  for  the  benevolent  neutrality  which 
Russia  had  extended  to  Germany  in  her  hour  of  danger, 
Bismarck  was  quite  ready  to  encourage  his  Eastern  neigh- 
bour to  re-establish  her  naval  power  in  the  Black  Sea.  With 
his  connivance,  GortchakofF,  in  October,  1870,  denounced 
the  Black  Sea  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  pro- 
claimed that  the  Tsar  would  resume  his  ^  sovereign  rights ' 
in  those  waters ;  pleading,  in  defence  of  this  repudiation  of 
solemn  obligations,  that,  owing  to  recent  infringements  of 
European  treaties,  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  that  the 
written  law  ^  retains  the  moral  validity  which  it  may  have 
possessed  at  other  times.'  This  was  a  cynical  adaptation  to 
Russia's  case  of  the  principles  on  which  Bismarck's  foreign 
policy  had  been  based,  and  a  direct  defiance  to  the  Powers 
who  had,  actively  or  passively,  imposed  their  will  upon 
her  in  the  Crimean  War.  But  with  France  under  (3er- 
many's  heel,  Italy  occupied  with  taking  possession  of  Rome, 
and  Austria  indisposed,  after  her  lesson  in  1866,  to  adven- 
ture. Great  Britain  could  find  no  effective  support  in  main- 
taining the  sanctity  of  the  written  European  law,  and  had 
to  accept,  at  the  Congress  of  London  in  1871,  a  revision  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  the  sense  desired  by  Russia.  It 
should,  however,  be  noted  that^  in  all  other  respects,  save 
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that  of  naval  force  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  Treaty  of  London 
upheld  and  reaffirmed  the  prorisionB  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
It  was  on  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  thus  revised  and  re-eatab- 
lished  only  four  years  previously  by  the  Treaty  of  London, 
that  Disraeli  took  his  stand  when  the  Eaatem  Question  was 
reopened  iu  1875.  The  maintenance  of  the  faith  of  public 
treaties  was  always  a  leailinp  feature  iu  hia  political  sya- 
tern;  and  in  this  case  the  recent  reversion,  through  the  open- 
ing of  the  Suez  Canal,  of  almost  the  whole  Eastern  trade 
to  the  Mediterranean  route  made  it,  to  his  mind,  more  than 
ever  necessary  for  England  to  support  her  traditional  pol- 
icy. He  obtained  a  control  of  the  Canal  itself  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Khedive's  shares ;  he  looked  to  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  Turkey,  guaranteed  by  Europe,  to  guard 
the  imperial  route  against  a  flank  attack.  In  this  way  Euro- 
pean peace  and  British  interests  would  be  alike  secured. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  which  guarauteed  Turkish  integrity 
snd  independence  recited  that  it  was  the  Sultan's  intention 
to  introduce  reforms  for  the  benefit  of  his  Christian  sub- 
jects. Disraeli  recognised  the  obligation  imposed  on  Eng- 
land, as  a  leader  among  the  Powers  who  had  ousted  Russia 
from  her  protectorate  of  Christians  in  Turkey,  to  use  her 
influenoe  at  CtaiBtsotinopIe  to  secure  for  them  tolerable 
gtn-emment;  and  he  was  the  more  ready  to  fulfil  this  obliga- 
tion as  be  reatiaed  that  without  tolerable  govemment  it  must 
be  difficult  to  ensure  either  integrity  or  independence.  But 
be  could  not  admit  that  individual  signatory  Powers  had 
any  right  of  armed  interference,  probably  leading  to  occupa- 
tion, in  order  to  enforce  reform ;  still  less  that  the  nonful- 
filment  of  reform  dispensed  the  aignatoriee  from  observing 
their  guarantee  under  the  Treaty. 

There  was  one  element,  however,  in  ihe  problem  which 
Disraeli  took  insufficiently  into  account.  A  fervent  believer 
in  race,  be  had  not  been  converted,  even  by  the  sucoesa  of 
the  Italian  Bisoi^meuto  and  by  the  establishment  of  the 
German  Empire,  to  any  aympathy  for  the  cognate  idea  of 
nati<nality.    nis  belief  in  race  as  a  principle  was  in  its  es- 
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sence  a  belief  in  his  own  race:  and  the  aims  of  the  Jews, 
whatever  they  may  have  been  before  and  since,  were,  in  his 
day,  largely  divorced  from  the  assertion  of  political  na- 
tionality in  any  form.  Though  some  leading  Jews,  such  as 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  were  already  promoting  Jewish 
colonies  in  Palestine,  the  modem  Zionist  movement 
for  the  restoration  of  Jewish  population  and  power  in 
their  ancient  land  had  not  yet  begun;  and  Jewish  aspira- 
tions were  still  mainly  directed  to  the  attainment  first  of 
equality  of  status,  and  next  of  a  leading  position  in  busi- 
ness, art,  and  politics,  among  the  several  nations  where 
they  were  settled.  As  individual  Jews  had  thus  won  fame 
and  power  among  the  Christian  peoples  of  the  West,  so  in- 
dividual Greeks  and  Slavs,  Arabs  and  Armenians  had  risen 
to  influence  and  authority  in  the  Turkish  State.  With  per- 
meation of  this  kind  he  had  every  sympathy;  but,  con- 
vinced as  he  was  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  blending 
of  diverse  elements  into  strong  centralised  Powers  like 
France  and  Great  Britain,  he  distrusted  movements  which 
would  break  up  existing  Empires  with  no  likelihood  of  any- 
thing but  chaos  to  take  their  place.  To  apply  the  principle 
of  nationality  in  the  Balkans  was  obviously  a  diflicult  mat- 
ter. Greek,  Soman,  Greco-Roman,  Bulgarian,  Serbian, 
and  Ottoman  Empires  had  each  in  turn  dominated  prac- 
tically the  whole  region.  Consequently,  in  many  districts, 
notably  in  Macedonia  and  along  the  coasts,  Greeks,  Bulgari- 
ans, Serbs,  and  Turks  were  inextricably  intermingled ;  and 
the  mutual  antagonisms  of  the  subject  races,  with  their 
irreconcilable  historical  claims  and  their  different  stages  of 
civilisation,  often  prevailed  over  their  common  dislike  of  the 
governing  Turk. 

Of  these  grave  difficulties  Gladstone  took  little  heed.  In 
regard  to  nationality  he  was,  as  Disraeli  was  not,  responsive 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Starting  from  a  lively  apprecia- 
tion of  the  aspirations  of  unemancipated  Italy  and  half- 
emancipated  Greece,  he  welcomed  similar  stirrings  among 
the  Slav  peoples.    In  later  life  he  developed  so  active  a 
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^miptAj  ivitii  die  real  or  pretraded  nationaUrt 
IB  Tsrioos  parts  of  the  world  that  he  coold  lecqgaiae  a  ^  peo- 
ple rig^tiiy  stmi^iBg  to  be  free '  efeo  in  the  derviah  fimat- 
les  of  the  Sudan.  In  the  present  case  he  had  the  inuj^t 
to  djaeem  the  makingB  of  a  nation  in  downtrodden  Bulgaria. 
He  was  ready  even  to  accept  and  appland  inradii^  Bosnian 
anniee  aa  fitting  liberat(»s  of  die  Christian  snhjeets  of 
Tnrb^. 

But  what  claim  had  Biisna  to  pose  as  a  emaadar  in  the 
esoae  of  hmnanityt  Did  Christian  Bns^  compare  so 
Teiy  fsTourably  with  Mohammedan  Torkey  t  She  had  in- 
deed recently  emancipated  her  serfs,  but  she  had  done  little 
else  to  raise  her  backward  peoples  in  the  sodal  scale;  and 
the  knout  and  Siberia  were  among  her  ordinary  instrur 
menta  of  government.  Poland  was  a  warning  as  to  her 
treatment  of  a  subject  nationality;  for  mercilessnMs  and 
outrage  the  Cossadcs  had  already  acquired  in  her  Asian  wars 
a  terrible  rq^utation  which  the  deeds  of  the  Bashi-basouks 
by  no  means  obliterated.  These  were  not  refleetiona  that 
Beaooufield  and  his  ccdkagues  could  utter  in  public  about 
a  professedly  friendly  country ;  but  they  had  a  large  share 
in  determining  their  policy,  and,  after  a  while,  in  steadying 
the  country. 

In  July,  1875,  the  torch  was  applied  to  the  combustible 
elements  in  the  Turkish  Empire  by  a  partial  revolt  in 
Herz^ovina,  which  did  not  appear  at  first  to  have  more 
than  local  consequence.  But  such  was  the  inefficiency  of 
Turkish  administration  that  the  Porte  was  unable  to 
cope,  in  an  outlying  province,  with  even  so  paltry  a  dis- 
turbance as  this;  and  the  fire,  as  the  autumn  advanced, 
spread  till  it  embraced  the  whole  of  Bosnia  as  well  as  Herze- 
govina. Disraeli  was  anxious  from  the  first,  especially  as 
the  attitude  of  Austria,  the  neighbouring  Great  Power  to 
the  disturbed  countries,  with  many  Slav  subjects  of  its  own, 
was  ambiguous.  He  desired  that  Turkey  should  herself 
deal  with  the  situation,  free  from  outside  interference ;  and 
only  consented  reluctantly,  as  the  revolt  spread,  to  joint 
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mediation  by  the  consuls  of  the  Great  Powers  on  the  spot. 
*  There  is  no  alternative/  he  telegraphed  to  Derby  from 
Weston  on  August  24 ; '  but  I  don't  like  it.'  Subsequent  re- 
flection confirmed  him  in  this  opinion.  He  wrote  to  Derby 
on  June  13,  1876 :  *  The  fact  is,  the  original  interference 
by  the  consuls  was  premature,  and  all  the  subsequent  fail- 
ures have  been  the  consequence  of  that  unripe  interference.' 
l^othing,  as  might  be  expected,  came  of  the  consular  efforts, 
save  a  profusion  of  paper  promises  by  the  Porte;  and  the 
insurgents  continued  to  defeat  the  inadequate  forces  sent 

against  them. 

To  Lady  Bradford, 

HuGHENDEN  Manor,  Aug,  20,  1875. — .  .  .  The  affairs  in  Euro- 
pean Turkey  are  anxious:  I  had  four  telegrams  this  morning. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  matters  are  as  serious  as  the  newspapers 
make  out.  Now  that  Parliament  is  up,  they  want  a  sensation 
subject,  and  a  little  stockjobbing  is  always  welcome. 

The  moment  I  heard  of  the  outbreak  at  all  making  head  (I 
think  it  was  the  day  before  I  went  to  Osborne;  yes,  the  day  of 
the  last  Cabinet  and  before  the  Fish  Dinner)  I  conferred  with 
Derby,  and  telegraphed  to  our  Minister  at  Vienna  to  see  An- 
drassy  instantly  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  his  real  wishes.  Noth- 
ing od.  be  more  satisfactory  than  his  reply,  and  if  we  were  deal- 
ing with  any  one  but  the  Turks,  the  failure  of  the  insurrection 
wd.  not  only  be  certain,  but  immediate.  If  Austria  is  really  neu- 
tral, or,  as  she  professes,  anxious  to  assist  Turkey,  it  ought  not 
to  last,  but  the  want  of  energy  at  Constantinople  is  superhuman. 
Tho'  ruined  in  their  finance,  we  have  been  always  told  that  the 
Turks  had,  at  least,  created  an  army  and  a  fleet,  and  both  of  a 
high  class;  but  I  only  hear,  after  repeated  appeals,  from  our 
Ambassador,  that  they  have  scraped  together  less  than  2,000  men, 
and  are  sending  them  in  slow-sailing  merchant  transports.  They 
cd.  not  reach  the  scene  of  war,  were  it  not  for  Austria.  .  .  . 

To  Anne  Lady  Chesterfield, 

HuGHEXDEN  Manor,  Aug,  21. — .  .  .  This  dreadful  Herzegovina 
affair,  wh.  had  there  been  common  energy,  or  perhaps  pocket- 
money  even,  among  the  Turks,  might  have  been  settled  in  a  week. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

Bbetbt  Park,  Aug.  [Sept,]  6. — .  .  .  The  Herz.  affair,  and 
Danubian  politics  in  general,  are  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state. 


Unri  BEVOLT  m  HEBZEGOVIHAi  U. 

fliiiliM^I  is  qnito  andBcictotl,  or  idijiiic  •  dooUs  gnw;  f&Aaim 
boO. 

It  is  oariooi,  but  since  tiw  fsB  of  Tnao^  iriio  uisd  to  give  us 
so  modi  sknk  snd  so  modi  tronUe^  Am  ooadoet  of  IweiKn  uffaira 
for  ^t^glfntl  hat  beoone  iidfadtelj  mom  diflovh.  There  ie  do 
Irslsitn.  and  iiiilii  ««  go  ont  of  our  mj  to  set  witli  tbe  three 
Nortten  Fow«r^  Hatiy  esn  sot  witbovt  vm,  wh.  is  not  agreeable 
for  m  StsSe  filn  Engbmd.  ITor  do  Z  sm^  ss  I  lure  Idld  you  before, 
anj  proqwct  of  tbe  zeriTsl  of  Frsnee  ss  s  militsiy  puissance. 
She  is  worn  Hkely  to  be  psititioned  Hun'  to  ooeqner  Europe 

When  I  entered  politiosl  life,  dwie  «eie  tkme  Orest  FoivM* 
in  dsnger — tbe  Grand  Bignior  of  the  Ottomans,  the  Pope  <d 
Btane^  and  the  Lord  Uayor  of  Ltmdon.  Tbe  last  will  warwin  a 
long  time;  bat  tiie  £dl  of  France  has  destroyed  flie  Pope,  and  ^rVi, 
idtimateljr,  drh«  tfw  Tark  btm  Enrope.  ... 

11^  Doinmn  8nnr,  Btpt.  lO^,-^  .  .  It  ie  a  strange  thiQff  thut, 
at  Ais  mcapanfc  whan  so  much  is  St  sUke,  there  is  not  a  single 
Ambassador  in  Bnriand,  and  thnnigbout  the  whole  of  the  Danu- 
Usn  troaUea,  not  one  of  Her  Majestr'k  AmbBseadurs  has  been  at 
his  post.  Bir  A.  Bodunan  retained  to  Vienna  only  two  days:  the 
rest  are  at  Ood  knows  iriiat  waters — probably  Lethe.  .  .  . 

3,  WKtnHAU.  QjdHnn^  Friday  [Oc*.  I].—.  .  ■  Ct.  Audrassj' 
■ajs  At/t,  had  it  not  been  for  Th*  Timm  leadaia.  Hers:  wd.  baVe 
iMnsettled.  Tlwii  lliliil  llwi  iiwIJiatollpBMlKi  iinliiiil  JTlwr 
indicBte  tiie  policy  of  stodkjobben  uid.idiota. 

Fancj  aotoiHHny  for  Bosnia,  with  a  mixed  population :  auton- 
omy for  Ireland  wd.  be  less  absurd,  for  there  are  more  Turks  in 
proportion  to  Xtians  in  Bosnia  than  Ulster  v.  tbe  three  other 
pTorinoes.  ... 

The  mixture  of  population  and  of  creeds  in  these  prov- 
inces rendered  tbe  problem,  aa  Disraeli  wrote,  a  most  per- 
plexing one  No  part  of  the  Balkan  peninanla  except  Stant- 
boul  itself  was  more  Turkish.  Not  only  were  there  the 
customary  horde  of  Turkish  (^cials,  but  the  owners  of  the 
soil,  though  Slav  by  race,  were  Moslems  in  religion  and 
Turkish  in  political  feeling.  At  the  time  of  the  Turkish 
conquest  their  ancestors,  to  save  their  property  and  privi- 
leges, '  abandoned  their  faith  and  embraced  Mohamlnedan- 
ism,  not  only  with  discretion,  but  with  zeal.'  '  Out  of  a 
lUsrrlott'a  Eatttm  ^uealioH,  p.  28'J. 
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population  of  some  1,100,000  nearly  400,000  seem  to  have 
been  Mohanmiedans ;  and  among  the  remainder,  the  Chris- 
tian Slav  population,  the  bulk  of  whom  were  peasants,  there 
was  an  acute  religious  division,  a  quarter  being  Roman 
Catholics,  and  three-quarters  belonging  to  the  Orthodox 
Church.  It  was  not  a  hopeful  field  for  an  experiment  in 
autonomy. 

Even  the  feeble  efforts  which  the  Porte  had  made  to 
grapple  with  the  insurrection  had  overtaxed  finances  weak- 
ened by  a  persistent  course  of  misgovemment ;  and  in  Oc- 
tober L  situation  was  rendered  iSnensely  more  complex 
and  diflScult  by  the  Sultan's  announcement  that  he  could  no 
longer  pay  the  full  interest  on  the  public  debt  Disraeli 
began  to  realise  that  the  Eastern  Question  was  reopened  and 
that  his  opportunity  in  foreign  affairs  had  come;  and  he 
girded  up  his  loins  to  play,  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  a  chief  part  on  the  international  stage. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

2,  Whitehall  Gardens,  Nov.  3,  1875. — .  .  .  Matters  are  large 
and  pressing.  Five  weeks  ago  Bussia,  and  indeed  all  the  Great 
Powers,  agreed  '  the  Herz.  question  was  settled.'  The  Prince  of 
Servia  changed  his  Ministry,  at  their  dictation,  to  ensure  that 
result.  But  this  extraordinary,  and  quite  unforeseen  bankruptcy 
of  the  Porte  has  set  everything  again  in  flame,  and  I  really  believe 
'  the  Eastern  Question,'  that  has  haunted  Europe  for  a  century, 
and  wh.  I  thought  the  Crimean  War  had  adjourned  for  half  an- 
other, will  fall  to  my  lot  to  encounter  —  dare  I  say  to  settle  ? 

Fortunately  R.  Bourke,  Und-Secy.  for  For.  Affairs,  is  in  town, 
and  he  comes  and  works  with  me.^  I  find  him  most  intelligent, 
extremely  well  informed,  and  if  not  up  in  everything,  knowing 
how  to  set  ahout  getting  what  is  wanted.  I  have  seen  the  Ambas- 
sadors: they  know  nothing,  and  flatter  themselves  that  I  believe 
they  exercise  only  a  wise  reserve.  The  fact  is  their  Governments 
don't  inform  them,  and  these  Governments  themselves  are  very 
puzzled.  Beust  is  fantastical  and  dreamy,  and  keeps  saying  '  my 
oiily,  and  last,  instructions  from  Andrassy  were  to  co-operate  with 
you.'  I  know  privately  that  Andrassy  changes  his  mind  every 
week  or  day,  and  has  half  a  doz.  intrigues  at  work,  wh.  will  defeat 

1  Derby  was  at  E^nowBley,  and  Disraeli  was  seeing  the  foreign  diplo- 
matists, and  dealing  with  urgent  telegrams,  on  his  behalf. 
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each  other.  Aa  for  the  channing  Schou[valoff],  I  am  perfectly 
convinced  that,  instead  of  being  a  deep  and  ruse  diplomat,  he  does 
not  know  the  A.B.C.  of  his  buainess,  and  is  perfectly  sincere  in 
his  frequent  asseverations  to  that  effect. 

Bnt  the  most  amusing  thing  la  the  mystery  of  that  tall  Miin- 
Bter,  while  a  confidl.  despatch  from  Odo  Ruaaell  this  morning  in- 
forms us  that  Bismarck  remains  in  sullen  solitude,  and  will  see 
no  one,  or  writ*  or  speak.  The  Emperor  is  so  afraid  of  him  that 
he  dare  not  remonstrate  with  him;  the  Crown  Prince  baa  given 
up  speaking  to  him  on  public  matters,  from  pure  weorineas,  while 
the  great  mass  of  the  Court  officinls  only  dare  mention  the  inef- 
fable narao  in  a  whisper,  and  then  look  ronnd,  tho'  Bis.  is  100 
mQm  Kwaij.  The  truth  ia,  I  have  no  donbt,  bs  u  watdung  for 
■oma  miwnidwtandiiig  twtn.  Konui  and  Austria,  and  Hxa  he 
win  he  otammwunitiTe  taiongh.  ...  .■ 

Not.  *,ifl.t  p.iikr-.  .  .  Id.  Deri?  azrind  lait  ni^ht  at  ftrc 
o''^  and  eaaie  on  to  me  immeffiatelr.  Ha  ma  with  na  Mo 
hmm.  We  raaohed  not  to  hnng  the  TnAiih  aCaiia  at  pwt 
hatea  tile  Odrinat^  but  ooaduat  them  taBetlm. 

The  Cab.  to-day  wa»  entiiely  on  the  Adnij,  •enpes.f  .  I  am  art- 
i^ed  witb  what  we  have  done.  .  .  . 

At  time  o^<^  Ae  Sing  of  Dcunaifc  oame,  and  paid  bw  a  Tint. 
tt  was  ntfwr  inopgortnnc^  ••  I  was  nther  tind  and  bad  to  aee 
Loadfiatr-atfoori^dLonteaffainof  Oaateal  Ada. 

Ld.  Saliabmy  baa  jnat  gone.  And  we  hare  agreed  to  do,  with 
reepect  to  Central  Asia,  exactly  aa  Lord  Derby  and  myaeU  had 
previously  agreed  to  do  about  Turkey. 

To  Qveen  Victoria. 
Nov.  6,  1875. — .  .  .  Affairs  in  European  Turkey,  and  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,  require  constant  thought  and  vigilance,  but  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli has  able  colleagues  in  these  matters,  and  thinka  he  knows 
well  the  tone  which  your  Majesty  would  expect,  and  approve,  that 
your  Ministers  should  adopt.  On  Lord  Mayor's  Day  Mr.  Disraeli 
must  say  something,  that  will  give  the  note  of  your  Majesty's 
policy  on  these  great  matters.     He  will  be  cautious  —  but  not 

What  Disraeli  said  at  Guildhall  was  that,  now  that  the 
financial  catastrophe  in  Turkey  had  revived  the  stni^le  in 
Bosnia,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  circumstances  were  crit- 
ical. The  Great  Powers  immediately  interested,  however, 
had  exercised,  and  he  believed  would  continue  to  exercise, 
1  Bee  Vol.  V.,  pp.  3l»-3fl8. 
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a  wise  forbearance;  and  he  was  therefore  convinced  that 
peace  would  be  maintained  and  the  public  opinion  of  Eu- 
rope satisfied.  But  he  significantly  added  that,  though  the 
interests  of  the  Imperial  Powers  in  this  question  were  more 
direct,  they  were  not  more  considerable  than  those  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  '  those  to  whom  the  conduct  of  your  affairs  is 
now  entrusted  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  nature  and  mag- 
nitude of  those  British  interests,  and  those  British  interests 
they  are  resolved  to  guard  and  maintain.'  The  speech  was 
well  received  at  home  and  abroad. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

2,  Whitehall  Gardens,  Nov,  10,  1876. — .  .  .  I  think  yesterday 
was  very  successful;  at  least  everyone  seems  to  think  so.  I  had 
a  great  rec^ion,  and  spoke  pretty  well.  Wonderful  how  one 
can  speak  at  all,  after  sitting  for  hours  in  a  great  glaring  hall, 
amid  the  wassailing  of  a  1,000  guests,  and  seated  between  exist- 
ing and  ex-Lady  Mayoresses  t  .  .  . 

Nov.  13. — .  .  .  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  Guildhall 
speech  really  effected  all  my  purpose,  and  has  been  hailed  by  all 
parties:  in  short  by  the  country. 

In  the  hunting  field  yesterday  —  Vale  of  Aylesbury  —  the  great 
Mr.  Horsman,  my  *  superior  person,'  who  always  decries  every- 
thing and  everybody,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that '  it  was  the  great- 
est speech  since  Mr.  Pitt.'  But  after  all,  what  is  to  come?  My 
speech  is  only  point  ed  jour:  the  day  has  hardly  broken,  and  wo 
shall  probably  have  a  flaming  sun  and  a  sultry  sky.  I  hope  our 
sixty  years  of  peace  have  not  been  a  Capua  to  us,  and  that  the 
""English  people  have  yet  some  spirit.  ^  Live  in  a  blaze  and  in  a 
.  blaze  expire  1 '  wd.  content  me,  but  I  won't  be  snuffed  out.  .  •  . 

This  Guildhall  speech  deserves  especial  attention.  Dis- 
raeli, as  we  have  seen,  based  the  whole  of  his  Near  Eastern 
policy  on  the  Treaty  of  Paris  as  modified  by  the  Treaty  of 
London ;  an  absolutely  impregnable  position  from  the  diplo- 
matic standpoint.  Now  the  history  of  both  instruments 
shows  that,  internationally,  this  country,  owing  to  her  un- 
doubted interests,  had  constantly  asserted,  and  had  been  as 
constantly  conceded,  a  powerful  voice  in  any  modification  of 
the  Eastern  settlement.  Yet  when  the  question  was  re- 
opened in  1875,  the  three  Imperial  Powers,  Bussia,  Aus- 


nm        I^E  TBBBE  SKPIIIBS  AKD  TUBKBT  If- 

tite,  sad  Ogrminy — two  of  dNm,  oertaiiilj,  Tuki/a  jmbw 
(it  n^bboBT^  wd  tbe  tbud  the  domuumt  State  ui  En- 
rope  —  ummed  fnim  the  fint  Ae  rig^t  to  take  tbe  lead 
IB  i^piBg  Enzopean  policy,  in  drafting  iotenuttioiial  in*  ' 
RtrameDt^  NeiAer  Austria  nw  Fnuua  bad  foo|^t  -mhea 
tbe  matter  waa  last  brooj^t,  in  tbe  Crimean  War,  to  the 
deeiaitm  of  arms,  bdt  Aiutria,  thoii|^  deeply  iotereated,  bad 
then  jdajed  an  ambignotu,  and  Prnaaia  in  indUferent  (or 
poaiibly  tiesdieroDs)  part.  NevertMsBi,  ibmd  tvo  Fowen 
now  affected  to  be  the  natural  r^treeentatina,  Offlr  againat 
Bnaaia,  of  tbe  interests  oi  Enrope  and  of  Tvxkeyi  not 
aeeking,  until  after  they  bad  fonutilatfd  thoir  codcIusiods, 
fw  tbe  ftdbesicHl  of  France,  England,  and  Italy,  who  had 
poured  cnt  blood  and  treastire  in  the  cause.  It  was,  per- 
haps, reasonable  to  assnme  that  Italy,  whose  particiimtion 
in  Ae  Crimean  War  bad  bem  an  astute  move  by  C'avonr  to 
forward  tbe  nnity  of  bis  oonntry,  had  lost  interest  in  the 
Eastern  Qneation  nnce  ttut  nni^  bad  been  actblered;  and- 
unfortmuitc^  France,  qwin^'to  the  erents  of  1&70  aad  1871, 
was  in  no  poaitiao  to  aiimi  a  elaim  to  a  leadiiig  Toioa,  Bat 
tbe  disregard  of  4^^d  was  flagrant,  and  ahowed  bow, 
after  a  fire  years'  experience  of  Gladstone,  tbe  estimate  of 
her  international  weight  had  declined.  Disraeli  was  not 
the  man  to  pat  up  with  slighting  treatment  for  his  country ; 
especially  in  a  matter  which,  in  his  judgment,  was  of  vital 
concern  to  her. 

The  Imperial  Powers  paid  no  attentitm  this  winter  to 
Disraeli's  hint  that  Great  Britain's  interests  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Eastern  Question  were  as  considerable  as  theirs. 
They  had,  as  be  admitted,  a  more  '  immediate  *  and  *  direct ' ' 
interest ;  and,  in  view  of  tbe  spread  of  the  revolt  and  the  in- 
creasing  nnreet  in  tbe  neighbouring  Slav  provinces  of  Tur- 
key, they  consulted  together,  and  made  the  Austrian  Foreign 
Uinister,  Count  Andrassy,  the  mouthpiece  of  their  de- 
mands on  the  Porte.  Tbe  Andrassy  note  pressed  upon  the 
Sultan  a  series  of  reforms,  B<mie  of  which  he  had  already 
promised  on  paper  to  grant  and  of  which  others  w£re,  as  a 
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rule,  in  themselves  desirable,  and  urged  their  immediate  con- 
cession in  act;  otherwise  the  Powers  could  not  continue  to 
assist  in  the  pacification  of  the  disturbed  districts.  The 
note  was  despatched  on  December  30  to  France,  Italy,  and 
Great  Britain,  with  a  request  for  their  adherenca  That 
adherence  Disraeli  hesitated  to  give. 

To  Lord  Derby, 

(Telegram,)  Hughenden,  Jan,  9,  1876.  2.15. —  Three  con- 
siderations first  strike  me  — 

Firstly.  Is  Austria  justified  in  sending  a  note  advising  meas- 
ures which  the  Porte  has,  generally  speaking,  announced,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  points  which  are  extremely  vague, 
and  which,  so  far  as  they  are  intelligible,  would  appear  to  be 
erroneous  in  principle  and  pernicious  in  practice? 

Secondly.  This  would  seem  an  act  of  imbecility  or  of  treach- 
ery. It  may  begin  in  one  and  end  in  the  other.  In  all  proba- 
bility it  will  have  no  effect  upon  existing  circumstances;  then 
Austria  and  Russia,  who  probably  contemplate  an  ulterior  pol- 
icy or  should  do  so,  will  turn  round  upon  the  other  Powers  and 
say,  ^  The  advice  you  gave  has  been  rejected,  you  are  bound  to 
see  that  it  is  carried  into  effect.' 

Thirdly.  Whether  in  the  advice  which  we  are  asked  to  give 
Turkey,  we  are  not  committing  ourselves  to  principles  which  are, 
or  which  may  be  soon,  matter  of  controversy  in  our  own  country : 
for  instance,  the  apportionment  of  local  taxation  to  local  purposes 
and  the  right  of  the  peasantry  to  the  soil. 

These  are  three  suggestions  which  occur  to  me,  which  should 
make  us  hesitate,  but  there  are  others.  .  .  . 

Confidential,  (Same  day,)  I  sent  you,  this  morning,  a  figured 
telegram,  conveying  some  of  my  impressions  respecting  the  Aus- 
trian note.  ...  I  cannot  resist  expressing  to  you,  by  letter  as 
well,  my  strong  conviction,  that  we  should  pause  before  assenting 
to  the  Austrian  proposal. 

You  know  how  great  is  my  confidence  in  your  judgment,  and, 
therefore,  you  can  better  appreciate  the  hesitation  wh.  I  feel  in 
differing  from  the  course  wh.  you  recommend. 

I  think  it  will  land  us  in  a  false  position,  and  it  would  be  pref- 
erable to  appear  isolated,  wh.  I  usually  deprecate,  than,  for  the 
sake  of  a  simulated  union,  wh.  will  not  last  many  months,  em- 
barrass ourselves,  when  independent  action  may  be  necessary. 

In  declining  to  identify  ourselves,  as  requested,  with  the  note, 
is  it  necessary  to  appear  as  Turkish,  or  more  Turkish,  than  the 
Turks t    Could  we  not  devise  a  course  wh.  might  avoid  that? 
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P.8.— I  fdfsol  to  Msr,  tiiflt  ^  ChRQpH  La^y  wisImb  to  Me  7011, 
iiiioiB  she  nordy  sees.    Is  this  a  oomplaint  or  a  oompUment? 

DkneH's  heaitatioiiB  weie  overeome^  not  by  Dwby'a  argu- 
mentSy  but  I7  the  direct  request  of  liie  Porte^  eager  no 
doobt  to  agree  with  its  adTereariea  qoidUy,  and  abo  glad 
to  have  a  aineere  friend  to  its  independence  and  integrity 
sitting  on  the  European  Arecpi^^  aaaembled  for  its  re- 
fonxL 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

%  WnfTSHALL  Gabdbnb,  Jan.  18. — .  .  .  Our  dday  so  alarmed 
AnatTM,  iriio  is  afimid  of  Hmigary,  that  Andrassar  had  fS»m 
an  sorts  of  concession  to  tibe  Porte,  provided  the  Porte  ird.  si^- 
mfj  to  England  .that  the  Porte  wished  ns  to  join  ^  other  Bowifs. 
And»  the  day  I  was  with  D[erb7],  be  expected  thiii:  aiid Hm 
enoi^ll^  yesterday  Mnsunis  taroogbt  it  Wecan^beiiMitli^filtk* 
uh  than  the  Sultan— phis  Amis  gue  2'AnflAte.  ' 

I  think  they  have  only  pos4p<nied  the  crisis;  wh.  wQl  hapiiea  in 
qpring^  I  &ncy.  .  •  • 

Hie  Oovemment,  aocordinglyy  in  the  words  pnt  intq  SCn^ 

Majesty's  mouth  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  1876, 
considered  it  to  be  their  duty  ^  not  to  stand  aloof '  from  the 
action  of  the  Imperial  Powers ;  but  they  made  it  clear  that, 
if  they  *  joined  in  urging  on  the  Sultan  the  expediency  of 
adopting  such  measures  of  administrative  reform  as  may 
remove  all  reasonable  cause  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  his 
Christian  subjects,'  they  intended  to  '  respect  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Porte.'  There  was  a  general  acceptance  of 
the  policy ;  but  public  opinion  was  as  yet  apathetic  on  the 
Turkish  question,  being  concentrated  on  the  Suez  Canal 
purchase,  the  Anti-Slavery  Circular,  the  Prince's  Indian 
tour,  and  the  augmentation  of  the  Boyal  Title.  A  valuable 
memorandum  ^  by  Northcote  on  the  Eastern  Question  shows 

1  Seversl  extracts  from  this  memorandum,  written  after  the  close  of 
the  1874*-1880  Government,  were  printed  in  Chapter  14  of  Andrew 
Lang's  Life  of  Sir  Stafford  'Sorthcote,  published  in  1890.  Lord  Iddes- 
leigh  has  kindly  sanctioned  the  use  of  further  passages,  which  it  would 
have  been  indiscreet  to  make  public  a  generation  ago. 
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the  views  expressed  in  Parliament  by  the  leaders  of  Opposi- 
tion. 

Parliament  approved  our  course,  Lord  Granville  and  Lord 
Hartington  seeming  a  little  jealous  of  our  following  the  lead  of 
Austria,  and  putting  in  a  word  on  behalf  of  the  independence 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,'  Gladstone,  on  the  other  hand,  cordially 
approving  our  acting  with  the  other  Powers,  and  expressing  his 
hope  that  we  were  going  seriously  to  press  for  Turkish  reforms. 
I  remember  Disraeli's  wondering  what  he  meant  by  his  Vather 
curious  speech,  which  at  the  moment  seemed  somewhat  uncalled 
for;  but  it  is  worth  looking  back  to  as  containing  the  germ  of 
much  that  he  has  said  since. 

The  acceptance  by  the  Powers  of  the  Andrassy  note  gave 
diplomacy  a  respite.  The  Porte,  as  usual,  was  profuse  in 
promises ;  time  must  be  given  to  see  the  outcome.  In  the  in- 
terval of  waiting,  Bismarck,  conscious  of  the  entry  of  a  dis- 
regarded Power  into  the  diplomatic  arena,  made  overtures 
to  England  for  common  action.  After  the  threat  to  France 
in  the  preceding  spring  his  proposals  were  naturally  re- 
garded with  caution. 

Lord  Derby  to  Queen  Victoria,, 

Feb.  10. —  Lord  Derby,  with  his  humble  duty,  submits  to 
your  Majesty  that  he  has  received  your  Majesty's  letter  on  the 
subject  of  the  wish  expressed  by  Prince  Bismarck  for  free  and 
imreserved  interchange  of  ideas  on  Eastern  affairs. 

Lord  Derby  respectfully  ventures  to  agree  in  the  view  taken 
by  your.  Majesty  of  this  offer :  that  it  is  one  to  be  accepted,  as  the 
assistance  of  Prince  Bismarck  in  carrying  into  effect  English 
views  on  Eastern  subjects  might  under  certain  circumstances  be 
of  incalculable  value. 

Lord  Derby  accordingly  proposes  to  meet  Prince  Bismarck's 
overtures  in  the  same  spirit  of  cordial  friendship  between  the  two 
Governments  in  which  they  seem  to  be  made.  He  must,  how- 
ever, bear  in  mind  that  more  may  be  intended  by  this  conununi- 
cation  than  meets  the  eye.  He  cannot  possess  implicit  confi- 
dence in  Prince  Bismarck's  desire  of  peace,  remembering  the 
events  of  last  spring.  And  he  would  like  to  see  more  clearly  than 
he  does  what  assistance  England  is  expected  to  give  in  return  for 
that  which  is  offered. 


UK)  OVStXUBES  BT  HBICABOE  SI 

Thaw  TUBiiiT  nnnmtiaH  need  sot,  hmnmr,  inteffon  wi&  1 
A*  nMiition  of  Frim*  BinHi«lc*a  fsopoMl.    If  liiieen^  it  ei 
•at  ba  too  etadlaltr  nMt:  if  Jwigiw  M«  kept  in  the  badEgfond 
«kidi  inv  not  be  flODpAtible  with  Eni^Uh  fartsMtla,  thcgr  will  ba  , 
tmmt  n— ilj  djeoonred  br  aa  appumt  «b— me  o<  all  «Qi|iieiMi. 

To  Lord  Dtrbii. 

8,  WBtnauLL  Quatm,  8.W..  Ftib.  U,  "Hv*-!  will  not  ntam 
Am  drt  de^MMi  to  Hr.  T.  Listev,  bot  to  Tosndf . 

AAer  M^ng  it  eennml  tiiMe,  I  ban  not  altaMd  s  wvH  of 
yr.  aomwriticB,  for  I  tmi  it  te  enmatblwg  tt«t  la  wantiiift  not 
iritat  ia  pnaen^  that  jara  «  little  on  me.  Xt  aodt  whfa  a  aiattw 
of  detail  inatead  of  doaing  with  the  aUef  themes  ao  that  the 
affect  ia  rather  Chilling. 

Ton  have  to  deal  witii  a  man  who  ia  dangerotil,  bvt  i^  ia 
nioeee;  and  ii4io  will  aot  atiaighliuniardly  with,  an  "^^t^ 
MinirtBr  idioae  anae  of  honor  he  vpreoiataa!  a  man,  tso^  my 


The  etap  be  ia  now  taking  ia  one  wfa.,  I  bdiam,  he  baa  kog 
and  irflai  neditBtod,  but  be  waa  piqiiad  hf  our  dootrinaiie 
non-mtarrentiop,  and  all  that. 

I  lend  a  aketch  of  aeondnding  paragnqA  wh,  jaa  oaa  ■dofA' 
or  alter,  aa  job  like. 

[Sketch  of  coDoluding  Parog.] 
In  GODTejdng  to  you  these  i^marlu,  I  would,  however,  obeeire. 
that,  tbo'  the  fsU  of  Count  Andrasay  and  some  other  contingen- 
cies wh.  I  need  not  now  dwell  on,  might  be  events,  the  tendency 
of  which  would  certainly  not  be  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  still,  if  a  concerted  action  on  public  affairs  between  Ger- 
many and  England  be  eatabliehed,  ae  intimated  by  Prince  Bia- 
marck,  and  wh.  wd.  meet  the  views  of  H.U.  Government  and,  as  I 
believe,  would  1>e  responded  to  by  the  feelings  and  oonvictiona  of 
both  Gountriee,  the  chances  of  so  great  a  calamity  as  a  general, 
or  even  considerable,  war  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  infinitely  re- 


Prom  Lord  Derbp. 
Private.  F.O.  P[eb.]  15,  '76. —  I  like  your  paragraph  very 
wdl,  bat  with  your  consent  would  prefer  to  make  it,  or  the  sub- 
atonce  of  it,  into  a  separate  draft.  The  draft  sent  to  you  was 
never  intended  as  an  answer  to  Bismarck's  overtures,  which  I 
leserved  until  I  could  get  from  Russell  an  answer  to  questions 
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put  to  him  in  a  private  letter,  these  questions  heing  what  you 
and  I  agreed  upon. 

The  draft  I  sent  you  is  a  mere  record  of  a  conyersation  which 
took  place,  and  which  I  thought  it  as  well  to  set  down.  If  you 
will  let  that  go  as  it  stands,  I  will  supplement  it  in  the  way  you 
suggest. 

Even  when  drafted  according  to  Disraeli's  suggestions^ 
Derby's  reply  to  Bismarck's  overtures  did  not  prove  to  be 
sufficiently  encouraging  to  detach  the  German  Chancellor 
from  his  co-operation  with  Gortchakoff  and  Andrassy ;  and 
the  Imperial  Powers  continued  on  their  own  way  without 
taking  any  special  account  of  this  country.  The  Andrassy 
note  produced  as  little  effect  as  the  consular  intervention  of 
the  autunm.  The  revolt  continued  to  spread;  Serbia  and 
Montenegro  prepared  to  support  their  Slav  brethren;  and 
the  situation  was  made  more  acute  by  the  murder,  early  in 
May,  of  the  French  and  German  consuls  at  Salonika  by 
Mohanmfiedan  rioters.  These  events  moved  Bismarck, 
Gortchakoff,  and  Andrassy  to  meet  again,  and  draw  up, 
mainly  under  Russian  inspiration,  fresh  proposals  at  Ber- 
lin ;  while  France  and  Germany  sent  ships  of  war  to  Salon- 
ika in  order  to  exact  punishment,  and  to  secure  their  inter- 
ests in  the  future. 

To  Lord  Derby. 

Confidential.  Hughenden  Manor,  April  19,  1876. — .  .  .  I  say 
nothing  about  Turkish  affairs.  You  are  a  younger  man  than 
yr.  friend  and  correspondent,  and  will  have  eno'  to  do  for  the 
rest  of  yr.  life  in  these  matters. 

April  20. — .  .  .  Altho'  I  am  not  very  surprised  at  the  position 
of  Turkish  affairs,  I  confess  there  is  something  cynical  about 
Qortchakoff's  treatment,  wh.  I  think  is  not  exactly  respectful 
to  us,  after  his  representations.  But  with  no  Kussian  Ambassa- 
dor here,  and  a  mere  Polonius  at  St  Petersburg,  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  with  precision  the  situation. 

The  illimitable  trust  wh,  all  the  Great  Powers  have  in  Andrassy, 
while,  apparently,  they  do  everything  to  counteract  his  efforts, 
would  be  amusing  were  it  not  so  dangerous.  .  .  . 

May  8. — .  .  .  It  appears  to  me,  that  we  are  hardly  taking  as 
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much  Advantage  as  we  aiight  of  Bismatdt'a  ori^Hil  UIhIsm  ,to 
us.  Odo  writes,  as  if  it  were  sometbtiiB  tiwt  bad  Wppfoad  in 
ft  dream. 

We  oufht  to  have  revived  ttie  feelinff  imrioM  to  dli  atflTil 
of  GortchakoS  and  the  Austrian,  so  thrt  KBBMMk  ohd.  Hkt  to 
step  with[ou]t  apprising  and  consulting  IM> 

If  the  projected  understanding  hetwsen  Q«niui|7  Md  m  is 
only  a  mirage,  the  sooner  we  ascertain  tbst  As  bcttar. 

ConfidfntiaL  w[hitkiiall]  oI;aiidgns],  Mug  IS. — I  aoft,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  again  complain  of  the  wiat  of  order  and  iWtnt 
pline  in  your  office. 

The  Queen  sent  to  me  twice  on  Saturday  to  «i4tuM^  wlwfliBr 
there  was  news  from  Berlin,  and  wrot«  to  IM  OO  her  point  of 
fleparture,  requesting  that  I  wd.  forward  tlte  Uipaeted  ialomia- 
tion  immediately. 

I  did  not  go  to  the  German  Embassy  OB  Satardar,  but  X  bare 
since  heard,  that  the  communication  made  to  the  sKdhlded  Am- 
bassadors was  generally  known  there. 

Nothing  had  reached  me,  and  on  Sunday  mo^UoA  wba&  tba 
tneiisenger  went  to  Windsor,  I  had  to  InfORD  the  Qooen  Aat' 
Her  Majy's  Govt,  knew  nothing. 

At  one  o'ck.  I  received  Odo  BusselFe  ttdL.  wh.  left  BuUn 
at  fi  t^A.  OB  Satmdfejr,  md  wh.  oi^fitt  to  haTs  ban  ben  befon 
jtta  left  townl 

I  aent  inatantly  to  die  'Beaident  OleA'  for  an  aqdanation, 
and  with  an  enquiry  (to  have  in  writing)  at  what  boar  the 
Berlin  teL  reached  him.  The  '  Beeident  Clerk '  vas  not  In 
reaiflencel 

I  believe  yr.  iMce  is  very  badly  managed  —  the  clerks  attend 
there  later,  than  any  other  public  office,  witht.  the  excuse  of  being 
woAed  at  night  as  they  were  by  Palmn.' 

It  is  only  a  default  at  a  most  critical  moment  like  the  present, 
that  the  negligence  becomes  insufletable —  and  bo  one  complains. 
I  say  nothing  here  of  the  contents  of  the  tel.,  respecting  wh.  we 
can  confer  when  you  like. 

The  Queen  complains  that  she  never  receives  tels.  direct;  only 
in  a  bag  when  they  are  stale. 

The  Berlin  memorandum,  which  reached  Disraeli  ia  the 

*ThcTa  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Forelen  Office  wm  at  tfain 
Mriod  nndrrstalTed,  k>  that  at  times  of  crisis  the  Permanent  Under- 
BMntsr;  of  State  and  the  clerks  in  the  political  departments  were 
onrworked.    The  staff  was,  accordingly,  shortly  afterwards  enlarged. 
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manner  described  in  the  last  letter,  contained  proposals  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  the  Andrassj  note.  An  armistice 
of  two  months  was  to  be  insisted  on,  during  which  terms 
should  be  discussed  between  the  Porte  and  the  insurgents 
on  the  following  basis:  materials  to  be  furnished  by  the 
Porte  for  the  reconstruction  of  houses  and  churches  de- 
stroyed ;  relief  to  be  distributed  in  consultation  with  a  mixed 
Commission  representing  both  Christian  and  Mussulmans ; 
Turkish  troops  to  be  concentrated,  to  avoid  collisions ;  Chris- 
tians as  well  as  Mussulmans  to  retain  arms ;  the  consuls  or 
delegates  of  the  Powers  to  preside  over  the  application  of 
reforms.  The  importance  of  the  memorandimi,  however, 
lay,  not  so  much  in  these  detailed  suggestions,  as  in  its 
conclusion  that,  if  the  armistice  expired  without  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Powers  being  obtained,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
reinforce  diplomatic  action  by  *  efficacious  ^  measures.  To 
Disraeli  the  detailed  proposals  appeared  to  be  impracticable 
or  injudicious,  and  the  final  threat,  in  which  he  recognised 
the  hand  of  Russia,  incompatible  with  the  British  policy  of 
maintaining  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Turkey. 
He  resented,  moreover,  on  his  country's  behalf,  the  peremp- 
tory demand  for  immediate  adhesion  to  proposals  from  the 
framing  of  which  Great  Britain  had  been  excluded.  He 
drafted  a  note  embodying  his  views,  and  read  it  to  the  Cab- 
inet on  Tuesday,  May  16.  His  manner,  Northcote  says, 
was  of  '  unusual  solemnity,'  and  he  spoke  of  the  question  as 
by  far  the  most  important  that  had  come  before  the  Cabinet 
since  its  formation.     This  was  the  note : 

Most  Confidential.  10,  Downing  St.,  May  16,  1876.— Mr. 
Disraeli  fears,  that  we  are  being  drawn,  step  by  step,  into  par- 
ticipating in  a  scheme,  which  must  end  very  soon  in  the  disin- 
tegration of  Turkey. 

Though  we  may  not  be  able  to  resist  the  decision  of  the  three 
Military  Empires,  he  does  not  think  that  we  ought  to  sanction, 
or  approve,  their  proposals. 

It  is  almost  a  mockery  for  them  to  talk  of  a  desire,  that  the 
Powers  should  ^  act  in  concert '  and  then  exclude  France,  Italy, 
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md,  "BngfiBit  from  their  igXlhe»9tkm,  ind  adc  i»  t^  tehgnq^ 
fo  lay  jm<Kt  no  to  ptopod&om,  wUeh  we  have  nefer  h&ui 


lloseover  H  is  pddiig  m  to  senetikm  dmi  in  piitliiig  a  knsle 
to  As  thioel  of  TuriBegr,  wbether  we  Uke  H  cxr  not 

AHhopgh  tbe  thiee  Northern  Powers  hare  actod  in  a  eoaewhat 
Hamkat  wegr  twice  during  tibe  last  ei|^  months^  we  had  iqKm 
4nae  two  ooeeabas  no  great  dUteoItf  in  joining  tiien,  as  wo 
wave  asked  to  do  so  bgr  the  Porte. 

CSim  we  eq^eet  Tarkegr  to  make  ns  tibe  ssme  request  now  t  Mir* 
IMbmB  tiunks  not,  and  thst  it  woold  be  inipcditie  for  ns  to 
agree  if  she  JBdt  and  for  these  fire  prinoljpsl  resscns: 

(1)  He  helicnres  it  is  impossible,  for  the  SnHan  to  reoonsti^iiot 
Urn  Iknms  and  olmrdhes  of  the  insuigents»  or  to  find  food  in 

(g)  The  distribtttion  of  relief  l^  mesne  of  sodi  A  Oomndsshm 
as  Aal  pfoiMsed,  would  be  a  buge  sgpstam  of  indiMsriminato  afam- 
giTing^  totoBy  bflorond  the  power  of  the  Porto  to  etbst^  smd 
vttariij  demoralittng  to  any  oountry. 

(8)  The  oonoeatnition  of  troops  in  certain  places  would  be 
deKrering  vp  the  whole  country  to  anar^,  particalaxly  when 
ijbe  insnigento  are  to  retain  their  anas* 

(4)  Tbe  'consular  siqperritioii'  would  reduce  Ibe  audiorilar 
el  the  Sultan  to  a  itkullity;  and,  without  a  f(«oe  to  siqvoit  h, 
supervision  would  be  imxx>88ible. 

(5)  The  hope  of  restoring  tranquillity  by  these  means  being, 
in  Mr.  Disraeli's  opinion,  groundless,  we  should  then  be  asked 
to  ^join  in  taking  more  efficacious  measures  in  the  interests 
of  peace,'  which,  it  is  supposed,  means  taking  more  efficacious 
measures  to  break  up  the  Empire. 

In  Mr.  Disraeli's  opinion  it  would  be  far  bettor  for  Turkey 
to  give  up  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  altogether,  as  Austria  gave 
up  Italy,  than  to  acquiesce  in  the  new  proposals,  and  it  would 
also  be  better  for  us  that  she  should  do  so,  than  adopt  the  al- 
ternative now  offered. 

He  would  say,  if  Turkey  agrees,  we  are  ready  to  recommend 
an  armistice  and  a  European  Conference  based  upon  the  tor- 
ritorial  status  quo. 

One  word  as  to  the  first  part  of  the  project  which  was  not 
even  alluded  to  in  the  tolegram  from  Berlin.  He  thinks  that  we 
ought  to  take  care  that  neither  we,  nor  any  other  Power,  send 
ships  of  war  to  Constantinople  on  the  pretence  of  protecting 
die  Christians. 
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But  before  all  it  is  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark  to  act  in  this 
matter  before  we  know  what  Turkey  herself  thinks  of  the  new 
programme,  and  it  would  seem  that  we  may  fairly  tell  the  three 
Northern  Powers  that  a  general  concert  cannot  be  attained  by 
the  course  they  are  adopting. 

The  Cabinet  came  to  a  unanimous  decision  not  to  adhere 
to  the  Berlin  proposals;  and  telegrams  to  this  effect  were 
immediately  despatched  to  the  Ambassadors  abroad.  In 
one  respect  the  policy  recommended  by  Disraeli  to  his  Cab- 
inet was  almost  immediately  modified.  Lest  the  fanati- 
cism, which  had  broken  out  at  Salonika,  should  spread  to 
Constantinople,  the  British  fleet  was  ordered  on  May  24,  not 
indeed  to  Constantinople,  but  to  Besika  Bay,  just  outside 
the  Dardanelles,  as  a  measure  of  precaution.  The  orders 
were  given  on  representations  received  from  the  diplomatic 
body  at  Constantinople,  and  other  nations  took  similar 
action. 

Gladstone  and  others  have  maintained  that  the  refusal 
to  adopt  the  Berlin  memorandimi  was  the  inital  mistake  of 
the  Government;  that  it  broke  up  the  Concert  of  Europe, 
and  encouraged  the  Porte  to  rely  on  the  support  of  Great 
Britain  against  pressure  from  the  Powers  on  behalf  of  the 
oppressed  Christian  nationalities.  If  so,  hardly  anyone  in 
England  except  Gladstone  himself  objected  to  it  at  the 
time.  The  action  of  the  Government  was  accepted  as  a 
prudent  and  dignified  course  by  the  country  and  by  the 
leaders  of  Opposition.  Hartington,  as  already  noted,  aaid 
on  June  9,  '  I  do  not  believe  there  exists  in  the  country 
any  distrust  of  the  proceedings  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment' And  Granville  not  only  expressed,  on  June  26,  pro- 
visional approval  of  the  nonadherence  to  the  Berlin  mem- 
orandum, but  also,  after  two  months'  reflection,  said  on 
July  31,  the  day  on  which  Gladstone  attacked  Ministers  in 
the  House  of  C(Hnmon8  on  this  very  point:  ^  I  agree  that  it 
would  not  have  been  wise  to  accede  to  that  document.  .  .  . 
As  a  whole  it  was  not  acceptable.'     The  only  question  that 
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ww^  nked  lieie  at  ibe  time  —  and  it  waa  nUaed  both  in 
CaUnet  mA  in  Pariiam^nt  —  waa  whether  it  woald  not 
have  been  advittMe  fbr  England  to  put  forwaiNl  an  altema- 
tife,  <^  at  least  to  have  advocated  die  calling  of  ^  Confer- 
enoe  or  Ccn^ren.  The  idea  of  a  Conference  was  oonsfifntly 
bedove  DisraeK's  mind,  to  be  c^mvened  at  the  pr<q[ier  moment 
When  it  was  snggested  before  the  end  of  May  by  the.Qne^ 
wlio  was  at  first  nneasy  abont  the  rejection  of  ^jinem- 
onmdnm,  he  replied  &at  die  idea  was  excellent  bnt  prema- 
tara.  '  There  has  been  a  fall  meal,  and  a  Utile  digestion 
is  nkpbtedJ  As  to  aHematiye  proposals  general^,  there 
waa  foice  in  his  argument  in  Parliament  on  Jnly  81,  thai 
there  would  hai^  bean  little  chance  of  their  acceptance  l^^ 
dtree  Great  Powers  who  had  jnst  given  all  their  inteDi- 
geaoe  and  licence  to  the  production  of  Iteir  own  scheme 
for  settlement. 

•  •  •  ■ 

Thsir  mU-iore,  thsir  jnst  pride^  their  somewhat  mortified 
fesHng  at  the  conme  whi<di  we  hsd  tskan,  all  wonld  hare  im- 
pelled than  to  roiiect  our  pronosition.  And  my  own  <^i|]on  is 
thst  it  is  not  a  wise  thing  for  a  eonntrj«  and  a  countrj  Uke 
England,  to  make  proposals  which  it  has  not  the  mesne  of 
carrying  into  effect,  and  to  sketch  a  policy,  which  is  never 
difficult  to  do,  but  which  a  country  like  this  ought  certainly 
not  to  entertain  unless  it  entertained  it  in  a  serious,  practical, 
and  determined  manner. 

But,  if  no  serious  objection  was  raised  at  home  to  Dis- 
raeli's policy,  undoubtedly  England's  refusal  to  endorse  the 
Berlin  memorandum  surprised  and  disturbed  the  Euro- 
pean chanceries,  accustomed  as  they  had  become  to  take 
their  cue  from  Bismarck.  France  and  Italy,  who  had  them- 
selves hastened  to  accept,  forwarded  remonstrances.  Lord 
Odo  Russell  telegraphed  from  Berlin  that  the  refusal  would 
have  *  serious  consequences,'  and  followed  up  his  telegram 
by  letters  to  the  same  effect.  Disraeli  was  not  impressed. 
'Whatever  is  done  now,'  he  wrote  to  Derby  on  May  18, 
'  the  consequences  will  probably  be  serious.'     And  on  May 
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29,  *  I  do  not  like  Lord  Odo's  letter,  or  anything,  ao  far  aa 
I  oan  gather,  he  has  done.  He  was  not  originally  justified 
in  offering  his  personal  opinion,  that  our  Government  would 
accept  the  Russian  note  —  an  unheard-of  step!  .  .  •  He 
does  not  seem  even  now  to  comprehend  the  situation.  I 
have  myself  no  doubt  that,  if  we  are  stiff,  we  shall  gain 
all  our  points,  because  no  one  is  really  adverse  to  them,  ex- 
cept Russia.' 

The  inmiediate  course  of  events  seemed  to  justify  Dis- 
raeli's confidence.  The  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz,  whose  half-in- 
sane extravagance  had  been  largely  responsible  for  Tur- 
key's internal  and  external  difficulties,  was  deposed  on  May 

29  by  a  palace  revolution  in  favour  of  his  nephew  Murad ; 
a  deposition  followed  by  the  expected,  if  not  arranged,  sui- 
cide. As  the  coup  ffetat  had  been,  in  great  part,  the  work 
of  Midhat  Pasha,  who  had  a  programme  of  constitutional 
reform  and  of  friendly  co-operation  with  foreign  Powers, 
and  especially  with  England,  and  as  the  new  Sultan  made 
similar  professions,  there  was  little  difficulty  in  persuading 
the  three  Empires  to  withdraw  the  memorandum.  Disraeli 
was  accordingly  able  to  announce  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  June  9,  '  There  is  a  complete  understanding  be- 
tween us  and  the  Great  Powers  that  there  should  be  no  un- 
due pressure  put  upon  the  new  Sovereign  of  Turkey;  that 
he  and  his  counsellors  should  have  time  to  mature  their 
measures.'  All  the  Powers,  he  added,  were  agreed  in  af- 
fording the  new  Sultan  immediate  recognition.  In  fact, 
England's  isolation  was  over;  her  policy  had  prevailed. 
*  Derby  gets  much  credit,  but  he  has  needed  pressure,'  wrote 
Hardy  in  his  diary  for  Jime  9.  ^  Disraeli  has  really  been 
the  mainspring.' 

Disraeli's  letters,  just  before  and  after  the  coup  d'etat 
at  Constantinople,  show  the  anxieties  which  weighed  upon 
him,  owing  to  the  disorders  in  Turkey,  Russia's  suspicious 
policy,  and  the  presence  in  Turkish  waters  of  British  and 
foreign  ships  of  war.  He  never  forgot  how  a  policy  of  drift 
^^nded  us  in  the  Crimean  War,  and  determined  that  we 
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riboolS  pamufvc  s  dear  and  straiij^t  ooane  mm.    *  What- 
'iimt  ha^ffpam/  hb  wrote  to  Lady  Cheaterfidd  on  May  89, 
'  we  ahdl  oertainly  not  drift  into  war,  bat  go  to  war,  if  we   x'''. 
do^  leeanae  we  intmd  it,  and  have  a  porpoae  whioh  wm      iy^ 
mean  to  aoecanpliah.    I  hope^  however,  Rnasia,  at  the  hot-      ^ 
torn  of  the  wh<^  affair,  wiU  he  aanaiUe,  and  then  we  dall 
have  peace.' 

To  ItOfd  D^fiiffm 

8»  Whrsbali.  Oardbhs,  8.W.,  Jfay  S6,  'TC^— As  die  Am- 
baaaador^  and-  Admiral*  haye  oome  toeether  natarall7»  with* 
out  ansr  intimation  from  na,  I  think  we  had  better  wait  and 
leum  tiie  xeralta  oi  this  qNmtaneoea  ocmleienoe  before  we 
tronble  them  any  further. 

I  am  well  setiefied^  with  what  we  haye  dbne  einee  Mondaj— 
and  eo  fiur  as  I  oan  jndge^  <»r  leaniy  public  opinion  mtifies  cor 


10^  BJSt»  Mmf  88.—.  .  .  We  must  remember  what  is  taking 
plaoe  in  the  Tmkish  waters  is  napreeedented.  All  the  neyiea 
of  Einope  aasembled:  two  of  Powers  never  before  known,  and 
England  wh9i  a  novel  force  whidh  she  has  never  tried  inbettk; 
whOe  at  Oonstantinoiile  itself  there  is  in  nnmbeis  a  formidaUe 
fleel^  hoi  witiboot  ammiinitjon  and  wiAont  crews. 

These  Tnikish  waters  have  been  the  frequent  scene  of  coupi  de 
mam.  Even  in  our  own  time,  among  others,  we  have  the  abduc- 
tion of  the  fleet  by  Egypt,  Unkiar  Skelessi,  and  Sinope. 

The  Turkish  fleet  is  at  present,  in  everybody's  mind,  a  prize 
the  poesession  of  which  may  influence  the  fate  of  nations.  The 
imminent  danger  —  i,e,,  a  few  weeks  ago— ' was  in  my  opinion 
from  the  side  of  the  Boephorus.  Had  Ignatiefl  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  frightened  Sultan  to  admit  a  Russian  garrison 
and  place  his  fleet  under  the  guardianship  of  Russia,  the  diffi- 
cohiee  would  have  been  great  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  our  Ambassador  acting  on  changed  circum- 
stances may  prevent  any  repetition  of  such*  efforts,  if,  as  is  be- 
lieved, they  were  ever  made. 

The  danger  from  the  Dardanelles  is  of  another  kind.  The 
Treaty  of  1841  must  not  be  violated.  That  should  be  a  cardinal 
principle  with  us.  But,  if  violated,  there  is  but  little  compensa- 
tion to  be  found  in  the  consciousness  that  we  have  made  a 
protest. 

1  Sir  Henry  Elliof*  ^  Sir  Geoffrey  Phipps  Hornby. 
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Wbat  if  secret  instructions  were  given  to  the  Admiral  th«t 
if  any  of  the  naval  forces  assembled  propose  to  violate  the 
Treaty  of  1841  he  should  warn  them  that  it  must  be  on  their 
responsibility  and  that  he  is  instructed  to  maintain  that  Treaty 
by  force? 

Before  we  decide  on  anything,  it  might  be  as  well  to  hear  the 
result  of  the  interview  between  the  Ambassador  and  the  Ad- 
miral. After  all,  at  a  conjuncture  like  the  present  almost  every- 
thing depends  on  the  Ambassador.  He  must  not  depend  too 
much  on  his  instructions;  he  must  rely  on  good  information,  on 
his  own  quickness  of  perception,  resolution,  and  fertility  of 
resource. 

May  31. —  Elliot  tells  us  nothing  as  to  who  brought  all  this  ^ 
about.  It  is  always  one  man  who  does  these  things.  It  ought 
to  have  been  Elliot  himself,  but  that  I  fear  is  not  the  case. 

What  will  happen?  Until  we  know  we  can  hardly,  I  fear, 
shape  our  course.  If  the  Turks  were  to  establish  'a  Constitu- 
tion,' they  would  go  up  in  the  market  of  Europe,  which  is  al- 
ways liberal,  and  perhaps  get  a  new  loan. 

But  pray  think  of  our  last  conversation  as  to  possible  Con- 
gpress.  I  feel  convinced  it  is  the  only  practical  solution  in  the 
long  run.  Conference  or  Congress  on  the  basis  of  status  quo; 
admitting  creation  of  new  vassal  States,  but  sine  qua  non,  no 
increase  of  the  territory  of  any  existing  vassal  State.  If  Bis- 
marck agrees  to  this,  the  afFair  is  finished  and  for  a  generation. 

I  am  very  anxious  about  Besika  Bay  and  its  contents. 

Instructions  as  I  intimated  mean,  you  say,  ^  war.' 

That  depends  aitirely  on  the  men  instructed.  With  a  com- 
petent Ambassador  and  Admiral  it  should  mean  peace  not  trar. 

The  Ambassador  and  Admiral  under  existing  circumstances 
must  be  in  confidential  communication  with  the  other  envoys 
and  commanders,  and  it  is  their  principal  duty  to  make  these 
colleagues  aware  of  contingencies. 

Instructions  may  lead  to  war,  but  non-instructions  may  bring 
about  catastrophes.  Witness  Navarino!  The  circumstances 
were  very  similar,  and  the  British  Admiral  was  left  entirely 
without  instructions. 


To  Lady  Bradford, 

HuOH£NDEN  Manor,  June  6,  1876. — .  .  .  I  can  say  nothing 
•boat  aflPaifSy  wh.  no  one  can  penetrate  at  this  moment  I  will 
€i4y  aaj  that  I  see  not  the  slightest  cause  of  regret  for  the 

i^Tka  coup  d^^tut  at  Constantinople. 
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I  have  ttken.  It  feqams  calnuiMy  wh.  no  one  I  have 
l»4fl<^  ^'^  pofloopooo  in  an  endiMit  degtee,  eioept  Derlor,  who 
iplii  iMogiB  eooBy  enoui^:  Imt  I  am  not  so  mut9  of  his  Sximmm 
H  of  Ina  iiliitoiar  a|»af£gr.  Howom»  I  think  we  shdOi  do,  fn4 
ttil  Prince  G^NrtcliabrfF  has  f  oimcl  out  fagr  this  time  that  he  is 
iil  alwijB  to  ha^e  his  own  way.  •  .  • 

June  7.—.  .  .We  l^re  not  had  mndh  kisuxe  here^  fpv  tela. 
fnm  aB  qoarlen  of  the  globe  are  ahowefod  on  n8»  bitt  one  can 
leer  it  when  Hdngfi  go  weO.  I  like  die  hxik  of  Ihings,  and 
Ad.  not  he  saxf^ised  if  I  aeeomp>linhed  BEitiOj,  and  entixelbr»  tU 
linlended.    That  oo^t  to  aatial^  a  man. 

Bvl  the  atakee'  ave  hi|^  Generally  peaking;  Aete  is  no 
pwHing  like  polities;  but  wbeai  yon  hare  to  deal  oidy  with 
laapemis  and  Hi|^  Chanoellon»  and  Empties  aie  on  Ae  main, 
tibs  eieitemflD^  I  suppose,  a  litde  increases.  .  .  • 

B^wathe  nothing  to  any  human  being  of  my  general  foaling 
as  to  aiEairs,  esoapt  of  course  to  B[radf6rdr|,  who  is»  ahngrsy 
XoioWy'Oscxeet.  •  •  • 

To  Lord  J  ohm  Uamtnen. 

HooBxnHDr  Xavob,  /une  7,  'Td.— .  .  .  It  ia  a  soaxee  of  graat 
latisfaetkn  to  me»  that  ytm  are  with  the  Qoean  at  thia  tiying 
aooiant  It  la  of  the  kat  importance  tiiat  HJL  ahooM  hinre 
Witt  her  a  tmaty  ooimaanor  imd  a  man  of  the  worlds  and  (me 

wbo  possesses  my  entire  confidence. 

I  see  nothing  to  regret  in  the  course  we  have  followed ;  indeed 
much  the  reverse. 

The  refusal  to  sanction  the  Berlin  note:  the  sending  the 
Queen's  fleet  to  the  Turkish  waters:  the  friendly  warning  to 
the  Governments  of  the  assembled  navies  to  remember  and 
respect  treaties:  all  this  forms  a  policy  of  determination,  and 
yet  is  consistent  with  a  sincere  love  of  peace,  which,  I  believe, 
it  win  secora 

I  look  npon  the  tripartite  confederacy  to  be  at  an  end.  It  was 
an  unnatural  alliance,  and  never  would  have  occurred  had  Eng- 
land maintained,  of  late  years,  her  just  position  in  public  affairs. 

I  think  not  only  peace  will  be  maintained,  but  that  Her 
Majesty  will  be  restored  to  her  due  and  natural  influence  in 
the  government  of  the  world.  .  .  . 

In  spite  of  Odo  Russell's  forebodings,  the  independent 
line  taken  by  the  British  Qovermnent  only  strengthened 
Bismarck's  respect  for  Disraeli  and  his  Cabinet 
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To  Lady  Bradford. 

House  or  Oommoks,  June  13,  1876. — .  .  .  The  great  man  at 
Berlin  has  completely  realised  my  expectations.  He  is  in  the 
highest  spirits  and  good  humor.  He  delights  in  the  whole 
affair,  and  particularly  praised  'Disraeli's  speeches'  to  Odo 
Russell,  '  and  his  sending  the  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles ! '  and  then 
he  fell  into  a  fit  of  laughing  at  Gortchakoff  —  but  I  think  I 
must  tell  you  to  bum  this  letter :  at  any  rate,  I  will  stop  my  pen. 

Schou.  was  with  Lord  Derby  yesterday,  as  I  had  arranged  — 
and  they  had  a  very  interesting  conversation.  I  think  things 
look  as  well  as  possible;  but  we  must  be  prepared  yet  for  stranger 
vicissitudes  and  trials  of  our  mettle.  So  much  the  better  I 
These  are  politics  worth  managing.  .  .  . 

To  Anne  Lady  Chesterfield. 

2,  Whitehall  Qardens,  June  18. —  It  is  not  very  easy,  dear 
darling,  to  write  letters  when  one's  mind  is  entirely  absorbed, 
and  with  an  awful  weight  of  responsibility  on  one's  shoulders: 
so  that  Lord  Derby  said  to  me  yesterday,  that  he  cd.  scarcely 
attend  to  general  business,  and  really  thought  at  all  times  of 
only  one  subject  You  say  *  everybody  is  at  my  feet.'  Yes !  it  may 
be  so  —  but  the  thing  is  to  keep  them  there.  Gortohakoff  won't 
give  up  his  g^me  easily.  I  see  before  me  a  period  of  great  dan- 
ger, agitation,  and  difficulty.  I  am  pretty  well,  and  if  I  cd. 
save  myself  from  those  terrible  late  nights  in  the  H.  of  Com- 
mons shd.  be  able,  perhaps,  to  guide  the  ship  a  little  longer. 


.  •  . 


Bcpresei^tations  were  constantly  reaching  the  Queen  dur- 
ing the  last  W^k  of  May  and  the  early  weeks  of  June  from 
the  Emperor  William,  the  Crown  Princess,  and  the  Crown 
Prince,  to  the  effeot  that  Berlin  had  no  special  interest  in 
the  Eastern  Question,  and  only  co-operated  with  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Vienna  in  virtue  of  an  agreement  between  the 
three  Empires  in  1872,  under  which  all  important  political 
questions  were  to  be  discussed,  as  far  as  possible,  a  trois; 
that  Germany  under  Bismarck  was  anxious  for  coopera- 
tion with  England;  that,  if  England  would  give  the  lead, 
Germany  would  follow.  Disraeli,  at  the  Queen's  request, 
sent  her  this  letter,  describing  British  policy,  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  Crown  Prince : 
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^■f. 


To  Que$n 

JwM  18,  ISTH-^Mr.  Disradi  ...  has  Mid  with  dm$^  faitemt 
4o  letter  of  tiie  Chown  Prinea  Mr.  Diani^  will  aaj  at  cne^ 
raaply  and  clearly,  that  yoar  Majeaty'B  Miniaftwra  ara  readr  *>m1 
wiffins  to  aet  with  Prinoa  Biamarok.  Thaor  have  andaayoored 
ta  ^aamff  that  #iah  and  reaohition  on  their  part  tnqaaeai^j^ 
and  aa  ^egr  ihoiia^t  mimiatakaUj»  to  Hia  Hig^Mii-  It  ia  not 
to  co^omage  ecwiiafetay,  when  be  wiihea  to  laj  the  fonndatioifk 
of  pomuuMnt  and  powerfal  oo-operation,  that  Mr.  Dinaali  v«d- 
tnaa  to  ohiar?e  tiiat,  if  Prince  Biaoaidc  ia  ao  anzio«ia  for 
Iheae  enda,  it  ia  to  be  regretted  that  be  ahoidd  ha?e  joined  in 
die  Beiiin  note  without  e?eii  atipulating  that  England  ifaoiild 
liavia  a  TOiee  in  flie  matter.  \ 

However,  thia  ia  not  a  rei^roaeh:  only  a  remaiL  Bea#  to 
net  witfi  Prinee  Bimarol^  Mr.  Diaraeli  would  otiaerve  that,  at 
lioB  particular  monMut,  your  Majeety'a  Miniatesi  hare  iMthing 
to  propoee  in  the  way  of  padfioatoiy  meaaurea.  AH  haye  agreed 
Aat  the  new  Sultan  must  haye  time  to  negotiate  with  the.  in* 
anfgenta»  and,  if  he  fail,  and  they  peiaiat  in  eontinufag  the 
fltmgiB^  with  the  afowed  ohjeot  of  aohiering  thrfr  independence, 
Ifr.  Diaraeli  doea  not  ace  what  kind  of  mediation  ia  pOiaiUe.  We 
can  in  that  eaae  only  ace  that  tiiere  ia  &ir  play.  ... 

Derhjy  a  couple  of  daya  later,  expUined  in  more  detail 
the  policy  wUch  he  and  Disraeli  were  pursuing.  The  lan- 
guage in  which  he  described  the  extreme  difficulties  of  Eng- 
land's diplomatic  situation  recalls  the  terms  of  Disraeli's 
letter  to  Lady  Bradford  of  September  6  in  the  previous 
autumn^  ^ 

Lard  Derby  to  Oeneral  Ponsonhy. 

F.  O.,  June  20,  1876. —  I  quite  agree  —  if  I  may  venture  to 

aay  BO  —  in  the  view  which  Her  Majesty  takes  of  the  existing 

state  of  things.    We  shall  have  to  be  on  our  guard   against 

ai»peariug  as  the  supporters  of  Turks  against  Christians  in  the 

East    This  is  the  danger,  and  neither  Mr.  Disraeli  nor  I  are 

blind  to  it.    All  we  have  done,  and  all  we  ought  to  do,  is  to  see  fair 

play.    We  are  very  far  from  being  out  of  the  difficulty:  indeed 

if  the  report  be  true  that  the  Prince  of  Servia  has  asked  for  the 

Ooramorship   of  Bosnia   the   real   troubles   are  just   about   to 

begin.    The  demand  is  so  absurd  that  it  can  be  j)ut  forward 

only  as  an  excuse  for  a  quarrel;  and  I   doubt  whether  even 

1  See  above,  p.  12. 
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Kusaian  influence  could  prevent  war,  if  it  were  made  and  refused. 

I  agree  that  we  ought  to  have  no  antagonism  with  Russia. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Czar  or  his  responsible  advisers  desire  to 
break  up  the  Turkish  Empire  at  present. 

But  the  conduct  of  their  agents  in  all  places  is  absolutely 
at  variance  with  the  language  held  at  Petersburg;  showing 
either  great  duplicity  or  great  administrative  weakness.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  bothy  but  more  especially  of  the  latter. 
I  am  as  anxious  as  anyone  to  ke^  well  with  the  Russians,  but 
there  is  no  acting  with  people  when  you  cannot  feel  sure  that 
they  are  telling  truth. 

In  one  word;  I  assent  to  everything  contained  in  your  letter, 
and  am,  and  have  been^  endeavouring  to  follow  the  line  which  it 
indicates. 

But  the  difficulties  are  many:  not  the  least  being  the  im- 
I)OB8ibility  of  relying  on  any  one  outside  England. 

Andrassy  does  not  know  his  own  mind  for  a  wedc  together. 
Bismarck  wants  us  just  now,  but  he  is  not  exactly  the  person 
whom  one  can  implicitly  confide  in :  what  I  think  of  the  Russian 
policy  has  been  said  above:  France  will  do  whatever  Russia 
wishes.    It  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  be  too  cautious. 

The  steadiness  and  independence  of  British  policy  under 
Disraeli  and  Derby,  the  general  support  it  received  at  home, 
and  the  tendency  of  Bismarck  to  rally  to  it,  were  not  with- 
out their  effect  on  Rusaia,  and  she  showed  herself  disposed 
to  moderate,  or  at  least  minimise,  her  own  designs  and  those 
of  her  Balkan  proteges. 

Ta  Lard  Derby. 

Confidential.  2,  Whitehall  Qardens,  June  24,  '76. —  I  met 
Schou.  last  night  at  dinner,  and  he  got  me  in  a  comer  before 
he  went  to  Beust's  Ball. 

He  was  full  of  matter:  clear,  for  him  calm,  and  not  at  all 
claret-y.    This  is  the  upshot,  wh.  I  thought  you  ought  to  know. 

The  affairs  must  be  settled :  there  must  be  a  thoro'  good  under- 
standing between  Eng.  and  Russia.  The  despatch  was  one  of 
confiance  and  hon  vouloir.  This  he  repeated  often:  at  last,  he 
asked  me  whether  I  did  not  think  it  so?  Obliged  to  speak,  I 
said  I  cd.  not  doubt  it,  but  he  must  admit,  that  with  all  its 
confiance,  etc.,  it  suggested,  or  proposed,  a  great  deaL 

'  Really,'  he  replied,  '  not  more  than,  we  believe,  you  wish 


Vtti  SGHOmrALOFFS  FBOFESSIOinS  » 

Hdyi  lor  ytna  interest    Bat»  if  jroa  disapprofieb  ]^«poi»  yoor- 
l|Np  and  fpe  will  follow  you.' 

mw  this  is  Ibe  importanl  ptrt 

.'Eni^aiid  is  onder  a  iUae  in^praanon  abmit  aatonomy:  we 
ik  aoi  propoae^  or  wish^  a  militaiy  or  polttieal  autonoi^;  only 
iii'idflAiiitalnitiTe  one.  The  Sobaiiv  may  bave  hia  tfocH^  Ua 
iaUiewaey  hia  political  oAcera,  piorided  the  people  may  manage 
wA  own  affaiia* 

'As  Ityr  Mcmteiiegroy  it  ha^  got  about  that  Biisaia  is  intriguiiig 
6r  1  port  under  the  pretenoe  of  inoieaaing  the  territpiy  of 
Ijhntwiegffo.  No  audi  thinir:  ^v^  renounce  the  i4ba»  Mdnte- 
mm>  need  haye  no  port»  csJ^  a  Utfle  garden  to  ,gfow  cabhafes 
lad  potatoes.  We  do  not  care  for  Senria  as  we  do  for  Monte- 
aigrq^  but  what  Serm  wanta  ia  not  much:  and  I  beUeve  tiie 
Si^sn  has  more  than  once  been  on  the  point  of  grantiiig  what 
timrwidi.' 


%  • 


To  Queen  Viciaria. 

H.  or  C^  June  29,  TC— Mr.  Diaraeii  .  •  ^  haa  the  honor  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt,  forwarded  by  General  Ponaonby,  of  the 
0O|iy  of  a  letter  from  H JLH.  the  Princess  Louis  of  Hesse,  dated 
Ae  27th  of  June,  on  whidi  Mr.  Disraeli  venturea  to  make  one  or 
teo  ehaenratiinia. 

mdi  leapect  to  the  remark  that  Hia  Bnperisl  Majeair  wd 
Prince  Oortchakoff  appear  surprised  that  England,  always  so 
l^iilantbropicy  has  no  sympathy  to  assist  the  oppressed  Christians, 
Mr.  Disraeli  would  observe  that  the  probable  cause  of  the  com- 
paratiTe  coolness  of  the  English  people,  and  certainly  of  your 
Majesty's  Government,  in  this  respect,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  in  possession  of  incontestable  evidence  that  the  so- 
called  insurgents  are  not  natives  of  any  Turkish  province  but 
•le  simply  an  invasion  of  revolutionary  bands,  whose  strength 
lay  in  the  support  afforded  to  them  by  Servia  and  Montenegro, 
acting  on  the  instigation  of  foreign  agents  and  foreign  com- 
nnttees.    All  this  is  evident  from  the  report  of  your  Majesty's 
GoDsols,  who  are,  Mr.  Disraeli  believes,  without  exception,  men 
^'hwe  general  sympathies  are  in  favor  of  the  Christian  popula- 
tiQD.    With  regard  to  the  alleged  'extremely  anti-Russian  feel- 
logs'  of  Sir  H.  Elliot,  your  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople appears  to  Mr.  Disraeli  to  be  a  man  of  great  calmness  of 
Jiidgment  and  feeling,  and  free  from  prejudice.    Indeed  for 
axne  time,  Mr.  Disraeli  rather  apprehended  that  Sir  Henry 
^as  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  Russian  Ambassador, 
^ft  whom,  Mr.  Disraeli  has  heard,  he  was  intimate  and  main- 
^lioed  coiifidential  relations.  .  .  .  Hr«  Disraeli  trusts  that  the 
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despatch  of  Lord  Derby,  in  r^ly  to  that  of  Count  Schouvaloff, 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  is  at  this  moment  revising,  will  remove  any 
misconception  from  the  minds  of  the  Emperor  and  his  distin- 
guished Minister;  that  they  win  feel  that  their  views  are  fully 
appreciated  by  your  Majesty's  Government,  and  that  your 
Majesty's  Ministers  are  prepared  to  co-operate  with  them,  in 
every  legitimate  effort,  not  only  to  secure  the  peace  of  Europe, 
but  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte. 

If  the  Russian  Government  was  ready  to  cooperate  loy- 
ally with  the  other  Powers,  there  was  hope  that  the  war 
which  Serbia  and  Montenegro  were  threatemng  would  be 
prevented.  Even  if  it  broke  out,  as  Northoote  wrote  in  his 
memorandum,  *  it  was  pretty  sure  to  end  in  [Servians]  de- 
feat if  she  were  not  secretly  supported  by  a  stronger  Power. 
The  great  object  was,  therefore,  to  bring  the  influence  of  the 
Powers  to  bear  on  Servia  to  induce  her  to  keep  the  peace.' 
Disraeli  was  ready  to  use  strong  measures  with  this  object 

To  Lord  Derby, 

Confidential.  2,  Whitehall  Gardeks,  S.W.,  June  28,  '76. — 
If  war  takes  place  between  Turkey  and  Servia,  and  the  Forte 
is  victorious,  and  seeks  the  legitimate  consequences  of  victory, 
as,  for  example,  the  restoration  of  Belgrade,  it  shd.  at  once  be 
distinctly  signified  to  Russia,  that  if  Russia  interfere  under  these 
circumstances,  the  position  of  affairs  will  be  considered  by  Eng- 
land as  most  grave. 

Servia  will  not  move,  unless  she  is  confident  that  Russia  will 
step  in,  in  case  of  Servia  being  worsted,  and  so  save  her  from 
the  consequences  of  her  headstrong  audacity. 

At  present,  it's  heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose. 

If  this  declaration,  on  our  part,  is.  simultaneously  accompanied 
by  a  determined  effort  to  detach  Montenegro  from  Servia,  war 
will  not  take  place  —  but  this  decided  course  ought  to  be  taken 
to-day.    Even  hours  are  precious. 

The  eflForts  of  the  Powers  were  unsuccessful.  Serbia  de- 
clared war  on  Turkey  on  June  30 ;  Montenegro  followed  on 
July  1.  Bui,  though  there  was  anxiety  both  in  the  ^iit- 
istry  and  in.  the  country,  the  general  lines  of  British  .policy 
.commanded  confidence  abroad  and  at  h<nne.     A  deputation 
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IwMfod  Igr  Bri|^  wailed  on  JkiAj  at  the  Foteigii  Oflfee  on 
Ji4f  14,  and  aaaared  him  tiiat  there  was  no  dispodtioii  to 
a»qpeot  or  Uame  the  Governnieiit  All  that  was  wanted  was 
flferiet  nentndity,  except  so  far  as  it  mig^t  be  possibte  to  in- 
terpoae  friendly  ofikses  to  bring  the  fitting  to  an  end  —  a 
polief  entirely  in  harmony  with  Derl^s  own  feeling,  The 
Gofemmest  would  see  fair  play,  he  said.  ^  We  nndertoolc, 
Imdonbtedly/  he  added,  *  twenty  years  ago^  to  goarantee  the 
SidL  IfaiL  against  murder,  but  we  never  undertook  to  guar^ 
tntee  him  against  suicide  or  sudden  death.'  Disraeli's  let- 
tsrs  show  his  oonfidenoe,  coupled  with  his  disgust  at  what 
he  eooottved  to  be  the  unjustifiable  acti<m  of  Seriaa. 

To  AwM  Lad§  ChuierfieUL 

%  Wnaauus  Quman,  Juh  9»  1876.—.  .  .  I  am  ssnguiae 
saooi^  lo  bciieve  that^  before  the  month  terainslMv  tha  in- 
Itmm  invasion  of  the  Senrians  win  hare  been  ptopsribrr  pm- 
iibsd.  An  the  Gieat  Powen,  Biunia  induded,  seem  smdoos  to 
defar  to  Enn^and,  and  Msnediing  like  tiie  old  dsgrs  of  our  anthor- 
itar  qnpssr  to  hare  rstmned. 

To  Lad^  Bradfari. 

%  WHrrEHALL  Oabdbns,  July  13. — .  .  .  As  the  Emperors  bare 
iu)w  entirely  adopted  our  policy  of  non-interference  and  neu- 
trality, I  am  in  great  hope  that  the  insurrection  may  be  soon 
mbdued,  and  some  tolerable  settlement  brought  about.  .  .  . 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

2,  Whttehall  Gardens,  July  31. — .  .  .  This  is  a  terrible  day 
of  labor  and  some  anxiety,  as  we  have  the  Eastern  debate  to- 
oiglit^  and  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  going  to  make  one 
of  his  greatest  efforts  against  your  Majesty's  Government,  al- 
though his  party  have  refused  to  support  him  in  a  vote  of 
censure.  •  •  . 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

2,  Wbtteball  Gardens,  Aug.  1. —  Last  night  went  off  very 
vdL  It  was  to  have  been  an  adjourned  debate,  and  a  great 
attadc  on  Ministers,  but  Granville  and  Hartington  were  too 
leociUe  to  indulge  Gladstone's  vagaries,  and  he  so  impetuous 
that  he  roee  the  first  night,  wh.  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  fol- 
bv  him;  and  the  affair  then  collapsed,  as  I  wd.  not,  nor  could 
not,  give  them  another  day,  as  they  declined  bringing  forward 
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a  TOte  of  censure.  I  did  not  speak  at  all  to  my  own  satisfaction, 
wanting  energy,  and  therefore  fluency,  and  clearness  and  con- 
secutiveness  of  ideas,  but  it  did  well  enough,  as  I  got  out  my 
principal  thoughts,  and  the  latter  part,  not  ill-reported,  will  be 
read  by  the  country,  I  hope  profitably.  .  .  . 

Disraeli  was  justified  in  the  satisfaction  which  he  ex- 
pressed about  this  debate  on  July  31  —  the  final  debate  of 
the  Session  upon  the  general  Eastern  policy.  ^  I  have  no 
desire/  said  Hartington  at  its  close,  '  to  place  upon  record 
any  condemnation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Grovemment.  I 
think  that  in  the  main  the  policy  which  they  have  adopted 
is  ri^t,  although  I  may  have  had  objections  to  the  means 
they  may  have  adopted  to  carry  out  that  policy.'  Gladstone 
had  been  the  only  prominent  speaker  who  was  definitely  hos- 
tile; and  he  had  combined  a  defence  of  the  Crimean  War 
with  a  criticism  of  the  rejection  of  the  Berlin  memorandum, 
and  a  demand  for  '  prompt  action '  which  should  at  once  pre- 
serve the  territorial  integrity  of  Turkey  and  promote  the 
free  local  government  of  the  subject  races.  The  latter  part 
of  Disraeli^s  reply*  on  which  he  relied  for  the  enli^tenment 
of  the  country,  was  as  follows : 

I  beliere  that  the  Govemments  of  Russia  and  Austria  have 
from  the  first  .  .  .  sincerely  and  unreservedly  endeavoured  to 
terminate  these  disturbances  in  Turkey.  They  felt  that  it  was 
their  interest  to  do  so,  and  they  have  been  most  anxious  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo.  But,  unfortunately,  the  world  consists  not 
merely  of  Emperors  and  Govemments,  it  consists  also  of  secret 
societies  and  revolutionary  committees:  and  secret  societies  and 
revolutionary  committees  have  been  unceasingly  at  work  in 
these  affairs,  and  they  do  bring  about  in  an  Empire  like  Turkey 
most  unexpected  consequences,  which  may  have  a  most  injurious 
effect  on  British  interests. 

When  we  are  told  that  we  s«^nt  our  flivt  to  the  Danianelles  in 
Older  to  maintain  the  Turkish  Empire,  I  deny  it.  .  .  .  The 
Turkish  Government  were  never  d<Hvived  on  that  pi>int.  .  .  . 
They  were  told  they  must  reform  tht^ir  omirse  and  conduct; 
thqr  moat  fulfil  their  engagements  and  obligations;  and  that 
ovr  arrival  in  their  waters  was  to  maintain  the  interests  of  En^ 
and  the  British  Empire,  not  to  Krister  up  any  Power  that 

•  fdlias  into  decrepitude  from  its  own  weakness. 
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ff 

The  Turkish  Qovenunent  is  engaged  at  this  moment  in  a 
civil  war  .  .  .;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  seen  any  cause 
at  present  why  we  should  suddenly  interfere.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  used  the  expression  ^prompt  interference';  but  at 
the  same  time  he  tells  us  he  has  nothing  himself  to  propose.  .  .  . 
In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  in  the  long  run  a  very  unsatisfactory 
interfer^ice  if  you  did  not  know  when  you  interfered  what  you 
intended,  what  you  wished  to  accomplish.  Her  Majesjty's  Got- 
eminent  have  shown  no  disposition  to  avoid  the  liabilities  which 
are  attached  to  a  great  country  like  England,  and  which  she 
must  not  shrink  from.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  our  duties,  not 
merely  arising  from  treaties  into  which  the  country  has  en- 
tered, but  the  duties  generally  which  we  owe  to  civilisation;  you 
cannot,  however,  settle  these  things  by  making  speeches  at 
public  meetings.  .  .  . 

We  have  said  from  the  first  that  we  were  in  favour  of  non- 
interference; we  have  said  from  the  first  that  we  should  observe 
a  strict  neutrality  if  that  strict  neutrality  were  observed  by 
others.    There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  between  us  and 
the  other  Powers ;  there  has  been  some  controversy ;  in  what  has 
it  all  ended?    Tt  has  all  ended  by  the  other  Powers  adopting 
our  policy.  .  .  .  When  I  am  told  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
that  we  have  lost  our  position  in  the  European  Concert  I  am 
hound  to  say  that  is  not  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Qovem- 
ment    I  believe  the  other  Powers  are  most  ready  and  prepared 
to  act  with  us.  .  .  . 

The  course  which  we  have  taken  is  the  one  which  we  believe 
we  were  called  upon  to  pursue  for  the  sake  of  our  interests  and 
for  the  sake  of  our  Empire;  it  was  the  course  which,  in  the 
second  place,  we  were  called  upon  to  pursue  because  we  believed 
it  was  most  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  peace;  and  thirdly, 
also,  the  one  which  we  believed  would  lead  to  the  progressive 
improvement  of  the  population  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  If 
there  is  to  be  nothing  but  confusion,  if  we  are  to  have  nothing 
but  struggles  and  war,  if  secret  societies  and  revolutionary  com- 
mittees are  to  ride  rampant  over  those  fair  provinces,  I  shall 
cordially  deplore  such  a  result  as  much  as  gentlemen  who  attack 
I  me  very  often  for  my  want  of  sympathy  with  the  sufferers  by 

I  imaginary  atrocities.  .  .  . 

When  the  occasion  arrives  we  shall  be  ready  to  take  our  re- 
sponsible part  in  what  I  hc^  may  be  the  pacification  of  these 
oountries,  their  advancement  in  civilisation,  and  their  general 
improvement. 

The  hostile  amendmient  was  withdrawn  without  being  ex- 
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posed  to  the  risks  of  a  division ;  Parliament  accepted,  with- 
out serious  question,  the  general  Eastern  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Salisbury  was  justified  in  writing  to  Disraeli  on 
July  27 :  'It  is  quite  evident,  from  the  quiescence  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country  on  the  subject,  that  very  general  con- 
fidence is  felt  in  the  present  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy ; 
and  in  the  shaping  of  that  policy,  the  largest  share  is  gener- 
ally, and  justly,  attributed  to  you.'  * 

A  bee  Vol.  v.,  p.  494. 
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The  general  Etstem  polk^  of  die  Govenunent  wu  eo- 
eepted;  but  before  the  debete  of  July  81  a  ride-iflsoe  bad^ 
ariaen,  wbidi  was  for  some  moniha  largely  to  obflenje  tie 
main  qneatioiiy  a&d  to  defect  the  opiniona  and  action  of 
men  and  partiea,  and  even  of  nations.    The  nnreet  in  Euro* 
pean  Tnrkey  had  apread  by  3Cay  to  Bnlgari%  where,  <m  the 
fint  day  of  the  month,  an  inaorreetion  broke  oat  whidi  be- 
gui  with  a  maasacre  of  Ihe  loeal  Toriciah  offieial%  and  which, 
18  it  was  the  oateome  of  a  widespread  eonqpiracy,  fomented 
from  beyond  the  frontier,  mig^t  well  have  proved  formid- 
able.   It  was  in  the  monntainoas  district  ronnd  I%ilippo- 
polis,  in  the  country  afterwards  known  as  Eastern  Rumelia, 
that  this  uprising  occurred ;  not,  as  before,  in  the  remote 
Qorthwestem  comer  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe,  but 
in  a  central  province  on  the  highway  to  the  West     The 
Porte,  with  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  revolt,  and  Serbia 
and  Montenegro  threatening  war,  determined  to  protect  its 
amies  from  a  flank  attack  by  the  ruthless  suppression  of  the 
Bulgarian  insurgents.     Not  only  was  a  considerable  force 
of  regular  Turkish  troops  employed,  but,  before  their  ar- 
rival, irregulars,  Bashi^bazouks  and  Circassians,  who  were 
already  settled  in  the  country,  were  armed  and  let  loose 
npoQ  a  mostly  unarmed  peasantry,  committing  on  them 
terrible  atrocities.     The  massacres  and  outrages  which  had 
marked   the  .insurrection   were   avenged    a   hundredfold. 
Thousands  perished  and  many  villages  were  ravaged  and 

(ieatroyed.     Peculiarly  heinous  atrocities  were  perpetrated 
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at  the  hill  town  of  Batak ;  every  house  in  it  was  burnt,  and 
five  thousand  people  were  slaughtered,  neither  age  nor  sex 
being  spared. 

These  events  took  place  in  the  first  three  weeks  of  May ; 
but  only  very  inadequate  reports  reached  Ministers  or  the 
British  public.  There  was  no  British  consul  at  Philippo- 
polis,  the  centre  of  disturbance ;  the  worst  horrors  were  per- 
petrated in  secluded  townships  in  the  Balkan  and  Rhodope 
mountains ;  and  such  information  as  filtered  through  to  Con- 
stantinople and  London  came  either  by  way  of  Adrianople, 
over  a  hundred  miles  off,  or  from  Rustchuk  on  the  Danube, 
in  the  extreme  north  of  the  country.  To  what  extent  Sir 
Henry  Elliot,  the  British  Ambassador  in  Constantinople, 
was  ill  served,  and  to  what  extent  he  was  deficient  in  en- 
ergj'  and  initiative,  may  be  open  questions ;  but  he  certainly 
failed  to  bring  home  to  Downing  Street  at  the  time  the 
terrible  nature  of  the  Turkish  atrocities.  The  first  detailed 
account  appeared  in  the  Daily  News  of  June  23,  a  month 
or  more  after  the  perpetration  of  the  crimes.  It  was  a  most 
lurid  story,  decorated  with  extravagant  particulars  which  it 
was  difiicult  for  the  judicious  to  believe,  and  which  turned 
out  eventually  to  be  serious  exaggerations. 

Disraeli,  with  his  wide  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
was  well  aware  how  stories  of  this  sort  tended  to  exaggera- 
tion ;  and  he  had  shown  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 
how  sceptical  in  this  respect  was  his  habit  of  mind.  That 
ferocity  had  been  manifested  both  in  the  rising  and  in  the 
suppression  was  certain  from  the  whole  history  of  warfare 
in  the  Balkan  highlands.  But  he  might  reasonably  suppose 
that,  had  the  horrors  perpetrated  been  out  of  the  common 
even  for  that  wild  country,  he  would  have  received  from 
Constantinople  more  detailed  reports.  The  Daily  News, 
founded  in  the  forties,  and  at  first  edited  bv  Charles  Dick- 
ens,  had  won  for  itself  by  the  seventies  an  honourable  repu- 
tation; but  Disraeli  was  not  so  much  alive  to  this  as  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  leading  Liberal  organ,  which  had 
throughout  been  particularly  hostile  to  himself  and  devoted 


to  OkdBtxm^  ^  Thegr  appev/  he  wrote  of  Hie  .horrwi  to 
Jjudy  Bmdfodi  on  J^ly  18,  ^  m  tihat  jounial  atlonje,  wliidi  ii 
^  leal  Opporidoa  jonnidy  and,  I  bJBlieve,  are^  to  a  gretf 
extent,  inyeiitioiUi  But  Iheir  object  is  to  create  a:  eij 
agidaat  tiie  Governnieiit'  Wlien  he  was  qoestioiied  i&  tibe 
Home  of  Ccmmons  on  June  96,  he  said  tiiat  imdoiBhtodlj; 
tiiexe  had  been  great  feiroGsty  shown  on  hotii  sides^  but  tlurt 
die  inf onnatkii  whidi  tiie  GoFemment  had  itMselred  £d  nelf 
joalify  the  atataoEients  niade  in  i^  Thitjoim 

naly  however,  contimied  to  paMidb  horrifying  details,  wfaieh 
were  fxmfinned  in.  i^  measure  by  The  7tiiies  and  fiom  othor 
qnarters.  When  questioned  again  on  July  10,  Disradtt 
maintained  subetantialty  the  same  position. 

Witii  respeet  to  tibe  reports  of  the  terrOile  alroeitiss  to  wiAA 
Ae  rii^  bon*  gsntbman  has  refened,  I  woidd  stitt  ttpnss*  a 
hope  that»  when  wo  beeome  better  informed-^I  would  eaqmss 
this  hope  for  the  sake  of  human  nators  itsdf — when  we  tan 
thoroui^ly  informed  of  what  has  ooeuned^  it  will  be  foiind 
Aat  Ae  statements  are  scareelar  warranted.  •  .  •  Sir  Henisr 
SBiot  is  not  a  man  to  be  insensibh  to  sueh  terrible  proceedings. 
Qa  the  contrary,  he  is  a  stem  assertor  of  humanity,  and  I  know 
no  man  who  would  more  £niily  and  energetically  interfere  if  he 
were  aware  of  events  such  as  those  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man has  referred.  .  .  .  That  there  have  heen  proceedings  of  an 
-  atrocions  character  in  Bulgaria  I  never  for  a  moment  doubted. 
Wars  of  insurrection  are  always  atrocious.    These  are  wars  not 
carried  on  by  regular  troops  —  in  this  case  not  even  by  irregular 
tioops  —  but  by  a  sort  of  posse  comitatus  of  an  armed  population. 
We  know  in  our  own  experience  that  one  of  our  Colonies,  an 
ancient  colony  of  England  —  Jamaica  —  was  the  scene  of  transac- 
tions and  of  a  panic  which  always  accompanies  insurrection, 
which  no  one  can  look  hack  upon  without  horror.    I  cannot 
doubt  that  atrocities  have  been  committed  in  Bulgaria ;  but  that 
Kirk  were  sold  into  slavery,  or  that  more  than  10,000  persons  have 
been  imprisoned,  I  doubt.    In  fact,  I  doubt  whether  there  is  prison 
aooommodation  for  so  many,  or  that  torture  has  been  practised 
on  a  great  scale  among  an  Oriental  people  who  seldom,  I  believe, 
leBort  to  torture,  but  generally  terminate  their  connection  with 
«^  culprits  in  a  more  expeditious  manner. 

At  these  last  words  there  was  a  laugh  in  the  House,  al- 
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ways  expectant  of  some  humorous  sally  in  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's utterances.  A  most  unscrupulous  use  was  made  of 
this  incident  by  the  l>aser  and  more  uncritical  among  his 
opponents.  Over  and  over  again  in  the  next  few  months  it 
was  asserted  that  Disraeli,  one  of  the  most  humane  and 
tenderhearted  of  men,  was  so  cynical  as  to  make  a  public 
jest  of  unspeakable  horrors  inflicted  by  the  Turks  upon 
their  Christian  victims.  All  he  meant  to  say,  though  he 
unfortunately  employed  sonorous  Disraelian  language,  was 
that  he  could  not  believe  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  Daily 
News.  Northcote  has  told  us  that  he  was  sitting  next  his 
chief  at  the  time  he  spoke,  '  and  heard  him  say  to  himself 
rather  angrily,  "  What  is  there  to  laugh  at  ?  "  '  ^ 

Disraeli,  in  this  matter  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  had 
reason  to  complain,  not  merely  of  indifferent  information 
supplied  from  Constantinople,  but  also  of  a  carelessness  in 
the  Foreign  Office,  which  did  not  see  that  he  was  provided 
With  such  information  as  it  had. 

To  Lord  Derby. 

Confidential.  2,  WnriEHALL  Gardens,  July  14,  '76. —  I  must 
again  complain  of  the  management  of  your  office,  and  request 
your  personal  attention  to  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  represent  F.  O.  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  these  critical  times,  with[ou]t.  sufficient  information.  What 
I  receive  is  neither  ample,  nor  accurate. 

1  The  foUowing  is  an  example  of  the  latitude  which  clerical  agitatora 
permitted  themselves  to  use  in  this  controversy.  The  High  Church 
Bishop  of  Bombay,  Dr.  Mylne,  preaching  in  his  Cathedral  on  Sept.  24, 
1876,  said :  '  A  pitiful  sneer  about  exaggeration,  a  wretched  jest  about 
the  murderous  proclivities  of  those  whom  to  our  shame  we  call  allies, 
is  the  response  of  the  Premier  of  England  to  the  wail  of  Christian  Tur- 
key. There  was  an  England  once,  my  friends,  that  would  have  brooked 
no  cynical  buffoonery  in  the  man  who  directed  her  policy,  when  the 

Question  was  the  burning  of  homesteads  and  the  ravishing  of  women.' 
Called  to  account  by  Corry,  the  Bishop  replied  on  Dec.  3 :  '  The  grounds 
on  which  I  then  felt  warranted  in  making  these  charges  ...  do  not 
appear  to  me  after  an  interval  of  two  months  to  have  ^n  such  that  I 
can  plead  them  in  justification  of  my  words.  ...  I  have  no  course 
open  to  me  but  to  ask  Ix>rd  Beaconsfield  to  accept  such  amends  as  can 
be  made  by  my  expression  of  regret.  I  should  use  the  word  "  apology  " 
instead  of  "  expression  of  regret "  had  my  original  words  been  uttered 
in  any  other  place  than  the  pulpit.' 


187q  *007FSE-H0CSE  BABBLE*  « 

After  I  had  made  the  dael*ntioiii^  wb,  I  did  on  yr-  fto^ioritir, 
respecting  the  Sulgarisn  '  ctrooitieii,'  I  Snd  s  d«9atdl  fion 
our  Consul  at  Rastchuk,  noiivsd,  if  I  miMB^tra  ri^it,  on  the 
SStli  June,  and  which  retebed  BM  «  fortnic^t  aftonraidi^  iriL, 
if  it  do  not  confinn  them  m  taata,  nfen  to  then  m  nunont 
wh.  are  probable,  and  reftn  to  them  in  Kane  detkiL 

Last  night  Mr.  Baxter  gam  Dotke  oi  a  queetioD  to  be  pot 
on  :&[onda7  to  me  — whether  tiw  Bnlfuiut  ontMfaa^  n^nvd 
lo  in  the  Daily  News,  Mra  not  MKoUrir  eo— Wnierted,  at 
4b  toa^  Iv  oar  Oonnl  at  Adrianoplm  anct  «te[the]r  our  Am- 
immmiar  at  Oonat  had  not  toaa&qpMmilT  rgoMMiatrated  wiA  Uie 
ToikidiGort. 

Tfafa  wai  srat^  wdl  gfrins  me  the  He  in  te  Ho.  of  Oommoi^ 
tmd  ^tim  ntSaiMiy  eiroamatanoea,  I  ibd.  have  at  onoe  riaen,  and 
■at  w^ted  h»  Hradaj  for  Aa  rqilr.  But  I  hare  no  oonManea 
«hrt[eie]r.in  jt.  oUie,  and  I  ma  oUiaed  to  antaiit  {n  ailgnoe 
to  Ob  indisnitT.  and,  lor  oa^  I  know,  Koiidar  mar  ^apnaaa 
fte  pain  of  mr  poaitiaB. 

WbsD  Connil  Beade'a  report  rSKhed  DiiruU,  Iw  did  BOt ' 
fidnk  it  affnded  fnffioient  gronnd  for  crediting  ilie  tatrmnr 
pnt  detaib  of  the  newqwper  eomeqxmdeDta: 

A  Conaol  hears,  and  no  donbt  trolr,  that  there  has  been  flome 

citremel;  wild  work  on  the  part  of  some  of  fhe  BashibazonkB, 
ud  he  engages  soroeone  to  go  to  a  coSee-houae  frequented  br 
thne  ruffians,  where  he  listens  to  the  reports  of  the  wild  work 
lUt  baa  been  going  on.  One  present  sa; b,  '  S,000  or  6,000  must 
bne  perished  innocently,'  when  another  answers,  'U  jrou  bad 
■id  SS,000  or  26,000  j'on  would  bare  been  more  correct,'  as  if 
onhing  in  the  carnage.  Now  we  know  verjr  well  how  difficult 
it  it  even  in  ciTilised  nations  widi  a  well-organiaed  police  to 
°t>Uin  accurate  information  on  snc^  points,  and  how  frequently 
*e  bear  of  100,000  men  being  assembled  on  a  public  occasion  when 
nUequent  enquiry  showed  that  the  number  was  not  more  than 
10iOOO.  I  was  not  justified  for  a  moment  to  adopt  that  coffee- 
l)ouH  babble  brought  by  an  anonymous  Bulgarian  to  a  Consul  as 
It  lU  furnishing  a  basis  of  belief  that  the  accounts  subsequently 
Kceifed  bad  any  jiutification.' 

Disraeli  was  ri^t ;  it  was  '  cofFee-house  babble ' ;  and 
vbile  it  furniahed  ground  for  investigation,  it  afforded  no 
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proof  of  the  detailed  charges.  Indeed,  the  suggested  uum- 
bers  of  25,000  to  26,000  were  more  than  double  those  which 
investigation  ultimately  showed  to  have  perished.  But  it 
was  an  indiscreet  phrase,  and  was  used  by  his  political  op- 
ponents to  deepen  the  impression  created  by  the  previous 
incident. 

Though  Disraeli  was  sceptical,  he  was  anxious  to  discover 
the  truth ;  Elliot's  activities  were  repeatedly  stimulated  from 
home;  and  a  special  envoy,  Walter  Baring,  was  sent  to  in- 
vestigate the  facts.  Public  feeling,  however,  shocked  by 
the  steadily  recurrent,  unrepudiated  tales  of  atrocity,  be- 
gan to  take  fire;  and  there  was  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  which  damaged  the  Government.  Even  the 
phlegmatic  Hartington  said  at  its  close  that,  unless  some 
complete  defence  of  these  horrors  could  be  put  forward,  the 
Porte  would  lose  all  trace  of  the  sympathy  of  England,  and 
that  it  was  the  dutv  of  the  Government  to  make  the  Turks 

understand  this. 

To  Lord  Derby, 

Confidential,  H.  of  C,  Aug,  7,  '76. —  Wo  have  had  a  very 
damaging  debate  on  Bulgarian  atrocities,  and  it  is  lucky  for 
us,  in  this  respect,  that  the  session  is  dying. 

Had  it  not  been  for  an  adroit  and  ingenious  speech  by  Bourke, 
who  much  distinguished  himself,  the  consequences  might  have 
been  rather  serious. 

But  two  grave  results  are  now  evident: 

1st.  That  Elliot  has  shown  a  lamentable  want  of  energy  and 
deficiency  of  information  throughout;  and 

2nd.  That  our  own  F.O.  is  liable  to  the  same  imputations. 
The  F.  O.  misled  me  in  the  first  replies  wh.  I  gave  on  their 
voucher,  and  had  I  seen  that  despatch  of  Consul  Heade,  which 
never  reached  mc,  I  wd.  never  have  made  those  answers,  and, 
what  is  more,  shd.  have  pressed  it  on  you  to  follow  up  Keade's 
revelations. 

I  write  this  now,  because  Hartington  wants  more  papers,  and 
wants  them  before  Prorogation,  that  he  may  have  more  damaging 
debates. 

It  is  a  very  awkward  business,  and,  I  fear,  a  great  exposure 
of  our  diplomatic  system  abroad  and  at  home. 

Finally,  on  August  11,  just  before  the  close  of  the  Session, 
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ftflte  inp  Sort  ^  fiist  tune  a  i«d  attabk  ^ 

lift  Igr  9M)|yi&  ^AflUey,  Shaftesbiiy'B  son,  and  sapporto^ 

fknft^tte  £rant  baiiehy  by  Forftor  in  a  moderate  and  wei^lgr 

■jjeeelii  and  hf  Harooort  in  a  redUeai  and  alaahing  ene. 

CBidiihinii  made  no  sign.    Haieonrt  ^  boped  to  Qod  tihej 

bad  at'Iaat  done  with  the  Turk.'    Emtqwan  opaiioBi  he 

iftrmed,  woald  soiqport  any  Tower  that  'woald  emand- 

ptm'Emfjfe  from  Uie  cniee  which  afflicted  her,  and  redeem 

Ckrlrteadom  froBi  tfie  shame  by  which  she  had  been  too  long 

fiAoBMied.'    By  diis  time  Baring^s  preliminary  report 

bid  km  reoeiTedy  fixing  the  nnmber  of  Bulgarian  vietima 

Id  1^000  ;iBnd  Disraeli  was  aUe,  witii  ooiasideriftble  reasooi 

to  waintain  that  his  seepticism  had  been  jnstified.    Tbm 

dsBi^iler  of  12,000  individnals  was  certainly,  he  said^  *  a 

boRibk  erent  which  no  one  can  think  of  without  emotiM.' 

Bot  was  it  safltdent  reason  to  make  the  British  iktt|Hbre^  as 

Bixooort  demanded,  denonnce  its  tieatiaB  and  chuge  ito 

traditional  poliqr  ?    > 

We  sre  slwsyi  treated  as  if  we  hsd  some  peeoliar  slliaaioe 
inA  tfi6  Tukish  €knrenmient»  ss  if  we  were  disir  peevBsr 
frieDds,  snd  even  as  if  we  were  expected  to  uphold  them  in 
any  enormity  they  might  commit.  I  want  to  know  what  evi- 
dence there  is  of  that,  what  interest  we  have  in  such  a  thing, 
^e  are,  it  is  true,  the  allies  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey;  so  is 
Huseia,  so  is  Austria,  so  is  France,  and  so  are  others.  We  are 
also  their  partners  in  a  tripartite  treaty,  in  which  we,  not  only 
se&erally,  but  singly,  guarantee  with  France  and  Austria  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Turkey.  These  are  our  engagements,  and 
they  are  the  engagements  that  we  endeavour  to  fulfil.  And  if 
these  engagements,  renovated  and  repeated  only  four  years  ago 
hy  the  wisdom  of  Europe,  are  to  be  treated  by  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  as  idle  wind  and  chaff,  and  if  we  are  to  be  told 
that  our  xwlitical  duty  is  by  force  to  exi)el  the  Turks  to  the  other 
•ide  of  the  Bosphorus,  then  politics  cease  to  be  an  art,  states- 
maoflhip  becomes  a  mere  mockery,  and  instead  of  being  a  House 
of  Commons  faithful  to  its  traditions,  and  which  is  always  in- 
flnenoed,  I  have  ever  thought,  by  sound  principles  of  policy, 
whoever  may  be  its  leaders,  we  had  better  at  once  resolve  our- 
Klres  into  one  of  those  revolutionary  clubs  which  settle  all 
political  and  social  questions  with  the  same  ease  as  the  honourable 
M  learned  member. 
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In  the  peroration  of  this,  his  last  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Disraeli  sounded  once  again  the  imperial  note. 

What  may  be  the  fate  of  the  eastern  part  of  Europe  it  would 
be  arrogant  for  me  to  speculate  upon,  and  if  I  had  any  thoughts 
on  the  subject  I  trust  I  should  not  be  so  imprudent  or  so  indis- 
creet as  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  them.  But  I  am  sure 
that  as  long  as  England  is  ruled  by  English  parties  who  under- 
stand the  principles  on  which  our  Empire  is  founded,  and  who 
are  resolved  to  maintain  that  Empire,  our  influence  in  that  part 
of  the  world  can  never  be  looked  upon  with  indifference.  If  it 
should  happen  that  the  Oovemment  which  controls  the  greater 
portion  of  those  fair  lands  is  found  to  be  incompetent  for  its 
purpose,  neither  England  nor  any  of  the  Great  Powers  will 
shrink  from  fulfilling  the  high  political  and  moral  duty  which  will 
then  devolve  upon  them. 

But,  Sir,  we  must  not  jump  at  conclusions  so  quickly  as  is 
now  the  fashion.  There  is  nothing  to  justify  us  in  talking  in 
such  a  vein  of  Turkey  as  has  been,  and  is  being  at  this  moment, 
entertained.  The  present  is  a  state  of  affairs  which  requires  the 
most  vigilant  examination  and  the  most  careful  management. 
But  those  who  suppose  that  England  ever  would  uphold,  or  at 
this  moment  particularly  is  upholding,  Turkey  from  blind  super- 
stition, and  from  a  want  of  sympathy  with  the  highest  aspirations 
of  humanity,  are  deceived.  What  our  duty  is  at  this  critical 
moment  is  to  maintain  the  Empire  of  England.  Nor  will  we 
agree  to  any  step,  though  it  may  obtain  for  a  moment  compara- 
tive quiet  and  a  false  prosperity,  that  hazards  the  existence  of 
that  Empire. 

In  this  speech,  as  in  all  his  other  statements  in  the  House 
on  the  question,  Disraeli  chivalrously  defended  Elliot  from 
the  attacks  very  generally  made  on  his  negligence  and  ior 
efficiency.  But  he  was  only  too  well  aware  of  how  seriously 
the  Gt)vemment  at  home  had  been  damaged  by  the  conduct 
of  their  representative  at  Constantinople. 

To  Lord  Derby. 

Confidential.  10,  Downing  Street,  Aug.  15,  '76. —  I  am  off, 
but  I  send  a  line,  which  I  would  rather  have  said  than  written. 
I  had  the  pleiuure,  however,  of  seeing  our  dearest  friend  yester- 
day afternoon,  and  I  tried  to  say  it  to  her. 


We  are  on  tti*  99%  j/mhtltlj,  of  diflmlt  Mgoektwnii,  iriiieh 
nqaire  men  who  wiJlilM  hoA  tMt  nkd  (BHTgj.  Th«  tm  piin- 
dpal  places  in  dwH  oominc  tnawMtfaiM  irfll  be  OwMtmtiiiopl* 
■Dd  Vienna  ~  and  in  both  porti  «•  «M  ringobrly  weak. 

Elliot  has  manj  e»8aHoet  qnuMtfai,  botfi  moral  and  intaUeo- 
tnal,  but  be  haino  tnetgy,  TUi  is  ptobably  tb»  ooueqaenoo 
of  his  wretohed  baalttt;  bn^  w)tit[«re]r  flie  amat,  tbe  nnh  is 
the  Bsme.  TTis  eoidact  hu  Mriopdr  cotnprumise^  and  dam- 
■ged,  the  GoTMinMB^  and  the  mcn«  that  ia  dnw  now  bj  him  to 
tedeem  the  situotkn,  dw  mon  evidnt  he  m^keait,  ^t  all  this 
■hd.  have  been  iloa«  moDdia  aga 

EsertioDs,  wh.  «ra  made  la  Avcnat,  to  ooontHMt  tiie  mis- 
lakes  of  May,  dan  aduare  no  npntation;  as  a  pablio  aemn^ 
the  nation  has  uttirir  oandvDned  him. 

His  hopeless  health  nl^i^  homrer,  be  a  plea  for  a  eontte 
on  our  part,  wlk,  oUietwIaB,  mi^  be  painful.  He  mi^  yat 
mmain  at  his  poa^  and  aaairt  an  Eatraoidinaiy  E&toj  adapted 
to  the  present  loeiticm  of  afiain.  I  think,  mTael^  Uiat  Lafsid 
it  the  man  for  sooil  m  mi«i<m. 

As  for  Buchuian,  Aat  ia  a  hopslsaa  ease.  He  baa  been  a 
public  servant  for  1  •  ctnftiiy,  and  I  knew  him  afaaeat  at  the 
commencement  of  that  time — at  Oonstan[tin(q;il]fl  in  1880;  I, 
theKfore,  can  teatifr,  ^t  It  la  act  ^n>  lAieh  bM  anferiflad 
his  intelligrence  or  dimnted  Ua  powwi.  He  waa,  and  ever  has 
been,  a  hopeless  medioeritr. 

Andrassy  wanta  a  guide  —  a  man  of  quick  perceptions  and 
irai  will  —  aboat  him.  I  think  Vienna  more  important  than 
Cnatantinople.  Ton  ought  to  have  no  false  delicacy  in  the 
fcwinoM.  Buchanan  shonld  be  confidentially  communicated  with, 
nd  told  that  he  should  resign.  .  .  . 

idUul  eher  eamaradel  I  wish  yon  aucceea  and  fame  —  and 
Uieve  yon  will  obtain  both;  but,  in  great  affairs,  to  succeed  you 
ttat  not  spare  the  feelings  of  mediocrities. 

After  bis  farewell  to  the  CommonB  the  new  peer  went  for 
I  ihort  risit  to  the  Queen  at  Osborne,  and  tben  apent  a 
'bippy  week '  with  the  Bradfords  at  Caatle  Bromwich. 
'  Tbe  weather/  he  wrote  to  Corry,  '  waa  worthy  of  the 
*  Castle  of  Indolence  " ;  we  aate  under  bowery  trees  sui" 
nnnded  by  cooing  doves,  and,  as  mankind  is  mimetic,  we 
owed  ourselves.  At  six  o'clock,  we  went  for  some  amusing 
•hive,  and  Miladi  generally  drove  me  alone.  I  visited 
Driyton  —  a  very  fine  place,  full  of  art  and  all  on  a  great 
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scale.'  His  host  and  hostess,  when  he  left,  took  him  to  the 
station  at  Birmingham,  where  he  had  ^  what  is  called  ^'  an 
ovation  "...  I  was  cheered  through  the  streets,  and  at 
the  station  the  demonstration  was  "  intense."  '  To  Ladv 
Bradford  he  wrote  from  ITughenden  that  evening,  August 
.22:  '  They  were  very  tumultuous  at  Brummagem  after  we 
separated ;  perhaps  you  heard  them.  And  there  was  a  party 
collected  at  every  station  till  we  got  to  Banbury  with  voci- 
ferous ejaculations  and  congratulations  to  "  the  noble  Hurl 
of  Beaconsfield."  '  Two  days  later  he  added,  '  I  continue 
to  receive  innumerable  letters  of  congratulation,  occasion- 

-^lly  mixed  with  1  or  2  of  menace.' 

It  is  strange  that  Beaconsfield  had  not  a  larger  proportion 
of  menacing  letters.  For  that  enthusiasm  of  the  English 
people,  which  he  had  often  signalised  and  admired,  was 
keenly  stirred  in  reprobation  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities; 
and  throughout  the  early  autumn  months  a  furious  agita- 
tion raged,  following  the  lines  of  Harcourt's  call  to  a  cru- 
sade. It  was  assumed,  in  spite  of  obvious  evidence  of  ex* 
eggera-tion,  that  the  worst  stories  of  horrors  were  true; 
and  it  was  demanded  that  the  Government  guilty  of  per- 
mitting, if  not  decreeing,  such  atrocities  should  be  forced 
to  evacuate,  certainly  the  provinces  in  which  they  had  oc- 
curred, if  not  European  territory  altogether.  Public  meet- 
ings were  held  all  over  the  country,  of  which  the  keynote 
was  that  grave  wrong  had  been  done,  arid  that  the  wrong- 
doers must  be  punished  and  the  wrong  righted,  regardless 
of  British  interests  or  even  of  British  treaty  obligations. 
It  was  further  claimed  that  the  issue  of  true  religion  was 
at  stake,  that  the  followers  of  (Christ  must  be  rescued  from 
the  domination  of  the  followers  of  ilahomet;  and  accord- 
ingly Xonconfomiist  ministers  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  High  Church  clergy,  suspicious  of  Beaconsfield  ever 
since  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  agitation.  In  the  background,  despite  the  fact 
that  Granville  and  Ilartington  were  known  to  view  the 
movement  coldly,  and  that  Gladstone  had  as  yet  made  no 
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ipiy  die  strii^  w&B  pulled  by  Liberal  and  Badical  wire- 
Jf^Bifn,  and  ^re  was  an  increasing  tendency  to  throw  the 
yfiaam,  tw  die  horrors  ixdiieh  were  so  hotly  denounced,  on  the 
fiiltidi  as  mndb  as  on  the  Turicish  Oovemment  The  re- 
fifpalto  accept  die  Berlin  memorandnni  and  the  despatch 
sCthe  fleet  to  Besika  Bay  were  shamelessly  perverted  into 

£reet  eneoorageiaents  to  the  Porte  to  bjq^iress  and  massacre 

iis  Christian  subjects. 
Beaeonsfidd^  carrying  on  the  business  of  government  from 

Us  ifB&Bt  'Buckinghamshire  home,  was  fertile  in  ideas  for 

tumbig  to  account  an  agitaticm  whidi  he  deprecated. 

To  Sir  SU^ard  NorfkeaU. 

HtiamonMBV  Mamob,  8e^,  S,  1876.— We  nnist  be  caiefnl  about 
*.<taafwstf  Btiom  ^  Noting  of  that  kind  will  do^  vdiidk  is  not 
wqr  effective.  Unless  it  hits  the  nail  on  the  head»  it  will  be 
boU  en  as  weak  and  hystericsL  Elliots  stuj^dity  has  nearly 
hfm^  us  to  a  great  periL  If  he  had  acted  with  ptottiiititiide, 
weiee  kept  himself,  and  ihi» informed^  these  'atrocities'  mii^t 
hNebeenebeekei'  As  it  1%  he  has  brooi^  iis  iuto.  the  position. 
Ma  unjusdy,  of  being  thou^t  to  connive  at  them. 

But  when  we  fasve  committed  a  mistake,  or  find  oureelYes 
b  difficulties,  the  best  thing  ts  to  turn  them  into  '  commodities,' 
tt  Falstaff  says,  or  something  like  it.^  The  'atrocities'  will 
pennit  us  to  dictate  to  the  Porte.  That  was  the  meaning  of 
the  telegram  respecting  which  you  wrote  to  me.  It  is  to  be 
boped,  that  the  leading  part,  which  England  may  take,  in  ob- 
taining an  armistice,  ai\d  afterwards  in  the  preliminaries,  will 
oake  the  excited  '  Public '  forget,  or  condone,  the  EUiotiana. 

I  hope  this  may  be  effected  long  before  your  meeting.  .  .  . 

To  Lord  Sdlishury, 

Bt7GH£NDEN  Manob,  Sept  3. — .  .  .  I  am  here,  tied  to  my  post. 
Indeed  I  ought  to  be  at  Whitehall,  but  that  really,  in  August 
and  Septr.,  would  be  too  dreary.  Even  Derby  gets  back  every 
nifi^t  to  his  'placens  uxor.'  But  still  even  here,  with  endless 
telegrams  and  ceaseless  messengers,  I  find  myself,  every  now  and 
then,  behincfliand. 

■ 

^A  ffood  wit  will  make  use  of  anything;  I  will  turn  diseases  to 
twniBodity.'    King  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  2,  Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 
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Affairs  are  most  critical.  Had  it  not  been  for  those  unhappy 
'atrocities/  we  should  have  settled  a  peace  very  honoraUe  to 
England,  and  satisfactory  to  Europe. 

Now,  we  are  obliged  to  work  from  a  new  point  of  depcurture^ 
and  dictate  to  Turkey,  who  has  forfeited  all  sympathy.  .  .  . 
Derby  is  behaving  with  energy,  and  I  hope  will  be  up  to  the 
mark  —  it  will  not  be  from  want  of  bottle-holding.  It  is  the 
most  difficult  business  I  have  ever  had  to  touch. 

To  Lord  Derby. 

Confidential.  Huohenden,  Sept.  4. —  I  have  been  thinking 
much  about  the  present  state  of  affairs  and  our  new  point  of 
departure  —  wise  and  inevitable,  and  wise  because  inevitable. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  conceal  from  ourselves  that  it  is  a  course 
which  will  probably  bring  about  a  result  very  different  from 
that  originally  contemplated. 

I  cannot  help  doubting  whether  any  arrangement,  though 
I  have  confidence  in  your  skill  and  your  fortune,  a  quality 
as  important  as  skill,  is  now  practicable.  I  fear  affairs  will 
linger  on  till  the  spring,  when  Russia  and  Austria  will  march 
their  armies  into  the  Balkans,  either  simultaneously  and  with 
a  certain  understanding,  or  one  following  the  other's  example 
from  jealousy  and  fear. 

As  Count  Andrassy  observed  to  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan,  *  there 
is  no  alternative  between  the  notes  of  this  year  and  the  '^  solu- 
tion "  of  the  Eastern  Question.' 

I  think  the  probability  is  that  it  will  be  'the  solution  of  the 
Eastern  Question,'  and,  if  so,  it  is  wise  that  we  should  take  the 
lead  in  it.  Our  chance  of  success  will  be  greater  because  from 
us  it  will  be  unexpected. 

If  old  Brunnow  were  here,  the  work,  so  far  as  Russia  is  con* 
cemed,  might  be  shorter  than  with  others.  Perhajw  Schouvaloff 
may  be  equally  handy,  but  certainly  Palmerston  with  Brunnow 
managed  in  1840  the  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question  in  the 
other  direction  most  admirably. 

Whatever  the  jealousies  of  Austria  and  Russia,  they  would 
prefer  a  division  of  the  Balkan  spoil  under  the  friendly  ofBoes 
of  England  to  war  between  themselves  certainly,  and  perhaps 
with  others.  Constantinople  with  an  adequate  district  should 
be  neutralised  and  made  a  free  port,  in  the  custody  and  under 
the  guardianship  of  England,  as  the  Ionian  Isles  were. 

I  fancy  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  enlargement  of 
Greece.    Nature  indicates,  and  policy  would  not  oppose  it. 

An4  Qow  about  Germany  I    When  I  am  told  its  Prime  Minister 
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k  in  aolitude  and  cannot  be  disturbed,  and  that  the  Queen's 
AmbMBador  is  here  because  it  is  of  no  use  being  at  his  post, 
I  lislen  to  eccentricities,  which  must  not  be  permitted  to  regu- 
late events  affecting  the  destiny  of  generations  and  Empires. 
If  Prince  Bismarck  won't  see  the  Queen's  Ambassador,  he  must 
aee  you,  but  I  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment,  if  he  hears  from  you 
that  there  ia  real  business  afloat,  he  will  be  seen  as  much  as  we 
desire. 

But  what  does  he  want?  Does  he  want  'compensation'?  Is 
it  to  be  in  Austrian  or  even  Russian  Qermany  ?  Or  would  he  feel, 
without  now  demanding  it,  that  such  compensation  would  natu- 
nDy  accrue  to  Qermany  in  the  course  of  events  from  the  Slavist 
derelopment  of  Austria  and  perhaps  Russia? 

Or  would  he  desire,  aa  a  remote  and  maritime  Power,  to  place 
himself  on  the  level  of  England,  and  share  with  us  the  guardian- 
ihip  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Symplegades,  like  the  gamia&n 
ccnfederaHf  of  Mainz  and  other  places  after  the  peace  of  1815? 

I  write  this  on  the  assumption  that  the  present  attempt  at 
peace  will  fail.  God  grant  it  may  notl  But,  if  it  do,  I  humbly 
Aink  we  cannot  act  too  powerfuUy  and  too  promptly. 

Deciflion  and  energy  will  render  the  work  practicable;  hesi- 
tition  and  timidity  will  involve  us  in  infinite  difficulty  and 
peril,  in  the  whirlpool  of  which  we  should  disappear. 

Sept  6. — .  .  .  I  sent  you  Northcote's  letter,  because  he  has 
•n  ingenious  mind,  with  popular  sympathies,  but  timid,  unwisely 
timid  —  which  timidity  always  is,  tho'  caution  has  many  charms. 

What  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you,  at  this  moment,  as  regards 
home,  is  not  to  act,  as  if  you  were  under  the  control  of  popular 
opinion.     If  so,  you  may  do  what  they  like,  but   they   won't  J 
wspect  you  for  doing  it. 

After  all,  all  this  tumult  is  on  a  false  assumption,  that  we 
b*Te  been,  or  are,  upholding  Turkey.  All  the  Turks  may  be 
in  the  Propontis,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  the  first  thing, 
ftfter  we  had  declined  the  Berlin  mem.,  that  you  did,  was  to  tell 
Kusurus  so. 

If  the  thing  goes  well  and  we  get  what  we  want,  all  this  row 
wiU  subside,  and  be  forgotten  before  our  first  Cab.  Council, 
and  we  shall  get  the  credit  of  the  arrangement;  but  if  an  ar- 
rangement takes  place,  and  it  is  supposed  that  we  have  acted 
under  the  pressure  of  this  Hudibrastie  crew  of  High  Ritualists, 
Dissenting  ministers,  and  'the  great  Liberal  party,'  we  shall 
be  contemptible. 

Now  —  what  is  going  on  ?  You  talk  of  *  if  we  get  the  arm- 
iitice.'  Well,  you  cd.  hardly  expect  that  the  Turks  wd.  assent 
to  such  a  naked  proposition^  tho'  it  was  a  very  wise  thing  for 
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you  to  make  it.  But  if  you  had  a  man  at  Constantinople,  by 
this  time  he  wd.  have  fashioned  3  or  4  prelims,  of  peace,  got 
them  sanctioned  by  the  Powers,  and  the  Porte  wd.  have  ac- 
cepted the  armistice.  They  wd.  of  course  be  vague  —  but  definite 
eno'. 

1.  Status  quo,  etc. 

2.  Govt,  of  the  Provinces  (Bulgaria  included!)  to  be  settled 
hereafter. 

3.  Indemnity  from  Servia,  to  be  settled  hereafter. 

I  fear  there  must  be  a  Congress,  tho'  I  hate  it,  and  I  am  quite 
confident  we  cd.  have  managed  without  it,  had  it  not  been  for 
this  Bulgarian  bogey.  .  .  . 

At  this  juncture,  the  atrocity  agitation  being  in  full 
swing,  but  comparatively  ineffective  because  leaderless,  Dis- 
raeli's great  rival  returned  in  good  earnest  *  from  Elba  '  to 
put  himself  at  its  head.  Gladstone  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
Parliamentary  debates  on  the  subject,  and  had  only  made  a 
cursory  allusion  to  it  when  attacking  in  the  House  the  gen- 
eral Eastern  policy  of  the  Government  But  now,  finding, 
to  use  his  own  words,  *  that  the  question  was  alive,'  he  real- 
ised that  his  opportunity  had  come,  and  he  took  it  without 
hesitation  or  scruple. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HuGHENDEN  Manor,  Sept,  5. — .  .  .  Ld.  Russell,  having  his 
brother-in-law  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  halts  and  hesitates 
in  his  dotage.  All  his  latter  years  he  has  bemi  swearing  by 
Ld.  Derby  and  Elliot:  and  now  he  is  going  to  call  Parlt.  to- 
gether in  Novr.  to  denounce  them  both.  Gladstone,  'who  had 
retired  from  public  life/  can't  resist  the  first  opportunity,  and 
is  going  to  declaim  at  Blackheath,  having  preliminarily  given 
the  cue  to  public  opinion  in  a  pamphlet.  I  wonder  what  Harting- 
ton  thinks  of  all  this  activity.  He  is  quietly  killing  grouse  at 
Bolton  Abbey,  and,  this  very  morning,  sent  me  four  brace  — 
good  fellow  I  ^  The  state  of  affairs  is  not  one  very  favorable 
to  the  nervous  system;  but  mine  is  not  yet  shaken. 

1  Writing  on  Sept.  6  to  Hartington  to  thank  him  for  the  grouse,  Bea- 
consfiel'l  Haid:  '  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  remember  me,  one  likes  to  be 
rememl3ered.  I  am  sorry  I  shall  not  meet  you  so  often  in  future,  but 
we  may  meet  perhaps  more  frequently  in  those  secret  societies  where 
we  sometimes  encounter  each  other,  when  we  ought  to  be,  as  Madams 
de  Sta^I  said,  ''  conspiring  on  the  public  place." '  See  Holland's  Dtfh 
onahire,  Vol.  I.,  p.  174. 
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£otd  Xorkgr^  in  his  great  Life  of  OhddoMg  ixetiiB  his 
Iq^'t.ratiresneiit  after  the  reverse  of  1874  as  not  merely 
lAcddiearted  and  sinoere  in  ite  conception,  in  the  resolte  to 
find  fitter  oocopation  than  politics  for  the  interval  between 
Ae  age  of  sixty-five  and  the  grave  —  this  may  be  conceded; 
but  dao  as,  fixr  two  years  and  a  half ,  practically  effective  in 
eiBcation.  He  mentions,  indeed,  in  an  inadequate  and  per- 
fanetory  manner  that  at  the  dose  of  the  sessiim  of  1874 
Ghidatcme  engsged  —  unwillingly,  it  is  strangdy  soggeated 
—  in  ecclesiastical  (ibbatea  over  the  PabUc  Wordiip  B^gak- 
tkn  Bill,  the  Scotdi  Patronage  Bill,  and  the  En^wed 
Sdioola  BilL  Bn^  with  that  exception,  the  whole  dt  his 
l^arliaineiitaxy  activity  of  nearly  three  sesaions,  till  the  snm- 
ner  of  1876,  is  dismissed  iii  four  words  as '  occasional  visits 
to  Westminster,'  the  inference  being  that  the  occasions  were 
of  sndi  slight  importance  as  not  to  be  worth  chronicling, 
bonersed  in  pamphleteering  controversies  about  Bitualism 
ladi  Vaticanism,  in  d^ological  and  classical  studies,  in  the 
fimfle  delists  of  the  Hawarden  park  and  library,  it  was, 
we  aie  giyen  to  understand,  only  with  the  utmost  reluctance, 
tnd  on  the  imperative  call  of  duty  and  of  humanity,  that  the 
statesman,  who  had  put  Parliament  behind  his  back, 
emerged  to  lead  an  impassioned  crusade  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  particularly  against  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  facts  do  not  bear  this  picture  out.  It  was  thus,  per- 
haps, that  they  presented  themselves  to  Gladstone  himself; 
W.  E.  Forster  once  said  of  him  in  the  House  of  Conunons, 
*He  can  persuade  most  people  of  most  things,  and,  above 
all,  he  can  persuade  himself  of  almost  anything.'  But  those 
who  have  read  the  frequent  references  to  Gladstone's  Par- 
liamentary appearances  in  Chapters  9,  10,  and  12  of  Vol- 
ume v.,  will  be  disposed  to  think  that  all  from  which  he  re- 
tired, after  the  first  few  months,  was  the  daily  drudgery  of 
leadership.  Not  merely  when  he  was  lured  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical bait,  but  whenever  any  question  of  moment  was 
wised,  whenever,  especially,  there  was  an  opportunity  for  a 
vehement  party  attack  upon  the  Government,  he  appeared 
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on  the  Opposition  front  bench,  and  almost  always,  when  he 
appeared,  he  spoke.  Listen  to  the  friendly  testimony  of  Sir 
Henry  Lucy's  diary  in  the  middle  of  the  session  of  1875  and 
early  in  that  of  1876. 

May  7,  1875. —  Gladstone's  retirement  from  the  leadership  of 
the  Liberal  party  is  much  such  another  withdrawal  from  the 
conduct  of  affairs  as  the  captain  of  a  ship  effects  when  he 
turns  in  for  the  night  The  first  mate  is  left  in  charge  of  the 
ship,  but  on  the  slightest  emergency  the  captain  is  to  be  called. 

Feb,  14,  1876. —  For  a  man  who,  as  he  wrote  to  'My  dear 
Granville'  more  than  a  year  ago,  'at  the  age  of  sixty-five  and 
after  forty-two  years  of  a  laborious  public  life,'  thought  himself 
'entitled  to  retire,'  Gladstone  is  uncommonly  regular  in  his  at- 
tendance at  the  House,  and  is  singularly  ready  to  fling  himself 
into  debate. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that,  on  these  reappearances, 
the  retired  veteran  of  more  than  forty  years'  service  would 
have  played  the  part  of  a  Nestor ;  would  have  moderated  by 
his  mature  experience  the  rash  counsels  and  reckless  daring 
of  younger  men.  On  the  contrary,  on  all  the  most  conspic- 
uous occasions,  he  returned,  not  to  moderate  but  to  aggra- 
vate, not  to  still  the  spirit  of  faction  but  to  evoke  it ;  to  spur 
the  constituted  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  into  attacks  on 
the  Government  which  they  deprecated,  or,  failing  success 
in  this,  to  launch  out  himself  into  vehement  denunciation 
— '  like  the  Dragon  of  Wantley  breathing  fire  and  fury,'  as 
Disraeli  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters.  Take,  for  example,  in 
1874,  Gladstone's  attack  on  the  Scotch  Patronage  Bill,  and 
his  threat  of  resulting  disestablishment  if  a  measure  was 
passed  which  his  Presbji;erian  friend  Argyll  warmly  com- 
mended ;  in  1875,  his  violent  assault  on  Northcote's  Sinking 
Fund  proposals  —  a  scheme  entirely  in  harmony  with  his 
own  financial  doctrine;  and  more  particularly,  in  the  early 
months  of  1876,  his  association  with  Lowe  in  denouncing 
the  Suez  Canal  Purchase,  and  the  leading  part  he  took  in 
forcing  the  Opposition,  against  Hartington's  better  judg- 
ment, into  a  prolonged  and  factious  fight  over  the  Imperial 
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UdesffilL  These  qpeemodie  and  unbalanoed  inraptions 
hto  politUsn  eie^  with  the  trifling  enceptton  noted  ahovty  not 
innre^  efamed  orer,  but  abaolntel j  ignored,  in  Lord  Mort 
hfu  Life;  jet  thqr  surelj  mort  ivofoandlj  effect  the  fine], 
Ifinkm  to  be  passed  on  the  einj^ess  of  heart  and  sonnd*^ 
pMS  of  jodgnmit  with  whidbt  Gladstone  plnnged  into  hii 
Inieiit '  Atroeity '  erosada 

* Hm  sfailaUe  e?ideo6e  certainlj  suggests  tiiat  hj  1876> 
CBsdhtone^  like  Oowper^s  retired  statesman,  had  grown 
iffaj  of  his  sdf •impowd  eodle,  was  feeling  '  a  seoret  thirst 
Isr  Usienoaneed.  employs,'  and  was,  it  may  he  only  half 
wasffiioimly,  on  the  kdkoat  for  a  fitting  ooeasion  <m  whidi 
tHmrst  fiom  his  retreat  in  order  to  save '  a  sinking  Stale.'  ^ 
&  ParKanientaiy  aetivities  in  that  spring  were  notieeaUy 
gnater  than  in  the  previoas  two  years;  they  consisted  in 
itnDQons  attadci  on  Government  about  matters  of  fbieign 
od  imperial  politics,  in  rq;ard  to  which  a  patriotie  Opposi- 
:  tbi  is  loih  to  take  die  offoisive.  This  rest3essneai  was  as 
AswaUe  at  Hawarden  as  at  Westminster.  Early  in  die 
jw  Sir  Z^ois  Mallet  told  Lord  George  Hamilton :  ^  Ari^ 
tnmi  of  mine  and  a  first-rate  judge  of  men  and  affairs  has 
jUBt  oome  back  from  Hawarden.  He  says  Gladstone  is  in  a 
most  restless  frame  of  mind  —  so  much  so,  that  if  he  gets 
Ub  opportunity  he  will  become  the  great  demagogue  of  the 
CBntuiy.' ' 

And  there  was  little  doubt  as  to  the  quarry  whom  the  old 
Inmter,  onoe  more  sniffing  the  scent,  was  preparing  to  stalk. 
Bis  mind  was  full  of  his  successful  rival,  and  of  deep  sus- 
picions of  that  rival's  character  and  policy.  He  wrote  at 
this  time  to  Hartington :  ^  Dizzy  has  never  wanted  courage, 
hat  his  daring  is  elastic,  and  capable  of  any  amount  of  ex- 
tension with  the  servility  of  the  times.  He  has  fallen  upon 
i  period  singularly  favourable  to  its  exercise.'  ^  That '  ma- 
Hgnity'^  which  Disraeli  noted  in  Gladstone's  attitude  to- 

^  See  Cowwr's  Retirement,  lines  473-480. 

'Lord  6.  Hsmllton's  ParKameniaty  Remmiaoenoe*,  p.  131. 

'Holknd's  DevantMre,  Vol.  I.,  p.  167. 

«80e  VoL  v.,  p.  361. 
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wards  himself  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  which  is 
suffered  occasionally  to  peep  out  in  Lord  Morley's  Life,  was 
now  to  be  given  a  free  course.  Lady  Beaconsfield,  with  her 
pacificatory  and  mollifying  influence  on  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  men,  was  gone.  Gladstone,  in  his  private 
letters  during  this  period,  indulged  in  the  wildest  and  most 
absurd  charges  against  the  rival  who  was,  in  his  opinion, 
pursuing  '  the  most  selfish  and  least  worthy '  policy  he  had 
ever  known.  '  What  [Dizzy]  hates,'  he  wrote  to  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  '  is  Christian  liberty  and  reconstruction*  He 
supports  old  Turkey,  thinking  that  if  vital  improvements  be 
averted,  it  must  break  down ;  and  his  fleet  is  at  Besika  Bay, 
I  feel  pretty  sure,  to  be  ready  to  lay  hold  of  Egypt  as  his 
share.'  It  is  difiicult  to  discuss  with  patience  such  extraor- 
dinary nonsense.  Besika  Bay,  a  convenient  anchorage 
enough  for  a  fleet  destined  to  protect  Christians  in  Con- 
stantinople against  Mohammedan  fanaticism,  or  to  save 
Constantinople  from  Russian  attack,  would  of  course  be 
ridiculously  out  of  the  way  for  operations  against  Egypt, 
if  any  were  contemplated.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Bea- 
consfield,  far  from  contemplating  separate  action  in  Egypt, 
was  during  this  autumn  promoting,  by  a  benevolent  atti- 
tude towards  the  Goschen-Joubert  mission,  that  joint  French 
and  English  action  in  Egyptian  affairs,  which  was  the  con- 
sistent policy  of  his  Government,  and  which  was  only  de- 
parted from  —  under  pressure  of  events,  no  doubt  —  by 
the  Gladstone  Ministry  which  succeeded  him.  Again,  Glad- 
stone told  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  ^  I  have  a  strong  suspicion 
that  Dizzy's  crypto-Judaism  has  had  to  do  with  his  policy. 
The  Jews  of  the  East  bitterly  hate  the  Christians ;  who  have 
not  always  used  them  well.'  There  is  no  trace  of  Beacons- 
field's  specially  Judaic  feeling  in  his  Eastern  policy.  The 
race  which  that  feeling  would  have  led  him  to  support  would 
have  been,  as  was  shown  in  Tancred,  the  Arab,  and  not  the 
Turk.  What  Beaconsfield  was  endeavouring  to  carry 
thiouj^  amid  enoimous  difficulties,  was  the  traditional  pol- 
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kf  of  Englaiidy  to  which  ahe  was  bound  by  txeatf^  of  sup- 
IprtiBg  tiie  independenoe  and  integrity  of  the  Torkiab  Em* 

In  £bc^  Gladatone'a  attitude  towards  Beaocmsfieldy  during 
^  hiflt  three  years  and  a  half  of  the  Beaomsfield  Govem- 
MBt,  amonnted  very  nearly  to  a  pmMnal  vendetta.  He 
«f€wed  that  his  energies  were  entirdy  applied  to  coonter- 
ividng  the  Prime  Minister  over  the  whole  field  of  pditiea* 
S(^nob^ions  was  his  feeling  anumg  his  intimates  that  Lord 
Aetoiky  by  ibe  indirect  method  of  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Drew, 
Cfhdirtoiie's  dan^^ter,  ydiemently  remonstrated  with  him^  at 
fts  time  of  Beaconsfield's  death,  for  propoeing  a  pnbUc 
siflimment  to  a  man  of  whose  policy  and  charaeter  he 
iboi^t  so  ill.  Gladstone,  it  was  ooi^dently  asserted  by 
ifllon,  considered  Beaconsfield's  '  doctrines  false^  bat  tiie^ 
man  more  false  than  his  doctrine ' ;  believed  'that  he  de- 
aonOiMd  public  opinion,  bargained  with  diMued  appe- 
tilesy  stimulated  passions,  prejudices,  and  selfish  desires, 
diat  they  might  maintain  his  influence ' ;  and  deemed  him^ 
ift  ikor^  '  the  worst  and  most  immoral  Minist^  since  Cas* 
flerea^/  ^  To  the  four  elements,  which  Lord  Morley  enu- 
merates, '  in  the  mighty  storm  that  now  [August,  1876]  agi- 
tated Mr.  Gladstone's  breast ' —  the  rejection  of  the  Berlin 
memorandum,  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  the  responsibilities 
incurred  by  the  Crimean  War,  and  sympathy  with  the  East- 
em  Church  —  there  must  be  added  two  more ;  impatience  of 
longer  retirement  from  the  forefront  of  politics,  and  a 
burning  determination  to  pull  down  a  too  successful  rival. 

Gladstone's  pamphlet  on  The  Bulgarian  Horrors,  which 
appeared  on  September  6,  was  couched  in  superlatives. 
He  would  not  wait  for  Baring's  detailed  report  which  ap- 
peared a  fortnight  later ;  but  based  his  invective  on  the  most 
horrifying  stories  of  the  unverified  newspaper  reports.  He 
d^ounced  the  Turkish  race  as  '  the  one  great  anti-human 
specimen  of  humanity  ' ;  he  wrote  of  *  fell  satanic  orgies  ' ; 

1  Lettert  of  Lord  Acton  to  Mary  Drew,  p.  78. 
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he  averred  that  the  crimes  which  had  been  committed  would 
move  the  indignation  of  European  gaol-birds  and  South  Sea 
cannibals.  These  were  wild  and  whirling  words,  indeed; 
the  present  generation,  who  have  8uppc»d  full  of  greater  hor- 
rors, can  realise  better  than  his  contemporaries  how  false 
was  the  perspective.  Tie  abused  the  Government  for  what 
he  assiuned  to  be  their  sole  policy,  the  stattts  quo.  He  in- 
vited his  countrymen  to  insist  on  a  change  which,  in  con- 
currence with  other  States,  should  bring  about  *  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Turkish  executive  power  in  Bulgaria.  Let  the 
Turks  now  carry  away  their  abuses  in  the  only  possible  man- 
ner —  namely,  by  carrying  off  themselves.  Their  Zaptiehs 
and  their  Mudirs,  their  Bimbashis  and  their  Yuzbashis, 
their  Kaimakams  and  their  Pashas,  one  and  all,  bag  and  bag- 
gage, shall,  I  hope,  clear  out  from  the  province  they  have 
d<'«?olated  and  profaned.' 

Let  us  see  how  this  outburst  was  regarded  by  Beaconsfield. 

To  Lord  Derby, 

HuQHENDEN  Manor,  Sept.  S,  '76. — .  .  .  Gladstone  has  had  the 
impudence  to  send  me  his  pamphlet,  tho'  he  accuses  me  of  several 
crimes.  The  document  is  passionate  and  not  strong;  yindictiTe 
and  ill-written  ^  —  that  of  course.  Indeed,  in  that  respect,  of 
all  the  Bulgarian  horrors,  perhaps  the  greatest. 

Dss.  of  Manchester  said  to  me,  just  before  we  broke  up, 
.'  That  gentleman  is  only  waiting  to  come  to  the  fore  with  all 
his  hypocritical  retirement.'  She  hates  him,  for  good  reason. 
She  showed  her  discrimination;  however,  I  think  he  will  have 
to  go  back,  if  we  are  firm  and  prudent,  and  Hartington  may 
remain  at  Doncaster. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HuGHENDEN  Manor  [?  Sept.  8]. — .  .  .  A  friend  of  mine  wriiM 
he  went  the  other  night  to  Haymarket   Theatre.     There  were 

1  On  second  thoughts  Beaconsfield  modified  this  opinion.  Writing 
next  day  to  Lady  Bradford  he  describes  the  pamphlet  as  *  quite  as  un- 
principled as  usual,  tho'  on  the  surface  apparently  not  so  ill-written  aa 
18  his  custom.  The  reason  why,  becaune  it  is  evidently  dictated;  so  it 
is  not  so  involved  and  obscure,  but  more  wordy  and  more  careless  and 
imprudent.' 
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Hum  covitar  fteHs  Wfare  Um.  The  phj  Heit^Lam,  and  ill* 
4|elor,  to  aBe  a  lir*  Olaika  PfobaUy  srcm  lai<ow  all  about  loiiu 
into  one  of  Ao  alalia  oaaae  Ld.  QmnriBe;  ihm  iii'a  Kttk  tbaa^ 
fliladitone;  llMn,  at  laa^  Hartr-Tartyl  OladiUmo  laii^wd  i^eqf 
at  tile  perlofiiiaiioe;  H.*T«  nofw  etan  amiledL   S  eon* 


•  #  • 


tO^  JkmMoa  8r.t  £hff»  9*-^I  write  900  a  Hue  .£n»i  D.  8^ 
tfkmm  I  liiietpecleJIy  find  aaQnMU  •  #  •  I  Iiare  had  a  aatiafae- 
tRjr  morniiig  with  Ae  gieat  Seogr-*^  and  aa  we  aie  agieed  I 
ttbdc  we  aball  eonqiiar.  The/  irim  all  the  wodd  k  mad,  and 
thsEe  aie  only  two  -keopara^  Ae  latler  hhL  be  te  daii0tf  •  •  •  • 

TfaeFaiiy  » 'verj  norroiia  about  ihe  Buds  elaolion»  wh.  wosft 
wee  off  fnr  a  tcnttoU^  AH  tiiat  I  can  tell  her  ia  tiiat  ofeqr 
awtlawanj  and  eveiy  leading  hamsr,  ia  on  Franantli^a  Oomoiit- 
Im^  and  only  two  fauuDofda  of  any  maik^  Ld»  flhcehain  and  Sir 
*E  Yeniflar»  mqEV<n^  Bi^ert  [Oanrtngton].  I  ho|Ni  the  ganaral 
inanitr  mor  hate  aobaided  in  a  fortnii^;  if  boI»  I  mOlir  east 
mmm  what  shot  be  Ae  lemdt  of  popnkr  paarioa  nd  tiie 

Blliot*  •  •  • 

To  Bk  SUtfferi  Narlkeoh. 

BxmamoaM  Mjokm,  8^.  U,,  Wltf^l  am  aoviy  to  haar  joa 

late  to  attend  a  ptddio  meeting:  y 

The  fiiat  and  eardinal  point,  at  the  preeent  meineBt»  iB»  Aat 

DO  member  of  the  Government  should  eountenance  the  idea  that 
«e  are  hysterically  'modifying'  our  policy,  in  consequence  of 
the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind.  If  such  an  idea  gets  about, 
te  shall  become  contemptible.  ^ 

Derby,  whom  I  saw  on  Saturday,  is  deeply  impressed  with 
diis  principle,  and  it  will  entirely  guide  him  in  his  reply  to  a 
deputation,  which  he  receives  this  morning. 

When  I  was  in  town  on  Saturday,  Baring's  Report  had  not 
yet  arrived! 

None  of  these  brawlers  propose  anything  practical  or  precise. 
Even  Gladstone  has  greatly  exposed  himself.  He  writes  a 
ptmphlet,  in  which,  for  ethnological  reasons,  he  counsels  the 
expulsion  of  the  Turkish  race  from  Europe,  and  England  raptur- 
oualy  assembled  at  Greenwich  to  hear  the  statesmanlike  de- 
velopment of  this  wise  proposition.  But,  the  day  before,  having 
become  alive  to  his  folly,  he  writes  a  letter  to  The  Times,  say- 
ing he  did  not  mean  the  expulsion  of  the  Turkish  nation  — 
only  of  the  Tnridsh  Ministers.    That  he  meant  the  expulsion  of 

1  Derby. 
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some  Ministers,  I  have  little  doubt,  only  I  think  they  were  not 
Turks. 

I  am  told  his  speech  was  a  blank  disappointment  to  the  in* 
furiate  and  merciless  humanitarians,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a 
sort  of  revival  of  the  Andrassy  note. 

Generally  speaking,  when  the  country  goes  mad,  which  it  does 
every  now  and  then  —  e.g,.  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  Queen  Caro- 
line—  I  think  it  best,  that  one  should  wait  till  everything  has 
been  said  and  frequently  in  one  direction,  and  then  the  country, 
tired  of  hearing  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  begins  to 
reflect,  and  opinion  changes  as  quickly  as  it  was  formed.  For- 
tunately for  England,  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  Septr.;  so 
there  is  time. 

Our  case  is  a  complete  case,  if  people  would  only  listen  to 
argument,  but  I  doubt  whether  they  will  —  except  perhaps  from 
a  Cabinet  Minister. 

Our  policy,  supported  by  the  country,  was  non-interference. 
We  objected  to  the  Berlin  note  because  it  insured  interference. 
All  the  Powers  then  adopted  our  view,  which  showed  it  was 
the  sensible  one. 

We  sent  our  fleet  to  B[esika]  B[ay]  to  defend  H.M.  subjects 
and  their  property,  and  to  prevent  Xtian  massacres,  and  to 
guard  over  British  interests;  and  the  consequence  has  been  that 
there  has  been  tranquillity  instead  of  anxiety,  and  that  too  in 
the  midst  of  revolutions,  and  our  Ambassador  has  received  the 
thanks  of  all  the  Xtian  communities  for  our  having  saved 
them.  Nothing  can  describe  the  alarm  of  the  Xtian  population 
of  Constantinople,  and  its  contiguous  territories,  at  the  rumor 
of  our  fleet  being  withdrawn. 

But  then,  the  'moral  and  material  aid  griven  to  the  Turks,' 
by  the  refusal  of  the  Berl.  note,  and  the  sending  of  the  fleet, 
has  so  emboldened  the  Forte,  that  these  '  atrocities '  have  taken 
place  t 

The  '  atrocities '  occurred  before  either  of  these  great  events. 

Don't  mix  yourself  up  with  punishing  Agas  and  compensa- 
tion.   What  ought  to  be  done,  will  be  done. 

Derby,  who  was  in  hearty  agreement  with  his  chief, 
showed,  as  Beaconsfield  wrote  again  and  again,  unusual 
vigour  and  decision,  both  in  speech  and  in  diplomacy,  this 
autumn.  He  told  the  deputation  of  working-men  who 
waited  on  him  on  Septeml>er  11  at  the  Foreign  Office  that, 
to  judge  by  the  abuse  showered  on  the  Government,  it  would 
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ifpear '  tiist  ih^re  axe  a  gfeat  numy  people  in  En^imd  who 
Imey  tibat  Loard  Beaoonafield  is  the  Sultan  and  that  I  am 
tte  Ovand  YhAatJ  WhereaSy  in  fact^ /  with  leffLti  tracts 
aomiected  witii  Ae  internal  administrati<m  of  Torkegr,  w^ 
kive  eaadfy  the  same  rig^bts  tiiat  are  pooooooed  bj  evvry 
oAier  Great  Power,  neither  more  ncnr  leea;  and  I  do  not  learn 
tint  in  France,  or  An8tri%  or  Italy,  or  Germany  people  are 
erpng  oat  as  they  do  here,  and  denouncing  their  Govern- 
BMort  as  being  in  complicity  with  those  answerable  tat  these 
itioeitiea.'  There  were  two  questions,  he  piointed  oaty  es- 
KBtially  dutinct  One  was  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  other  the  rdationship  between  tlie 
IMdsh  Government  and  the  subject  races.  .The  terri- 
torial integrity  meant,  at  bottom,  the  possession  of  Constan- 
tinople.  ^  No  Great  Power  would  be  willing  to  see  it  in  the 
kids  of  any  other  Great  Power.  No  small  Power  could 
Ud  it  at  alL  And  as  for  joint  occupation,  and  other  in- 
geoioos  BfAiemes  ot  that  kind,  they  are,  at  best,  dangerbns 
Old  doubtful  expedients.  •  •  •  Any  attempt  at  partition 
miali,  in  all  prol^Ulity,  be  the  signal  for  a  European  war.' 
So  the  territorial  status  quo,  which  had  been  the  policy  of 
Gladstone's  Government  as  well  as  of  Beaconsfield's,  and 
was  guaranteed  by  treaty,  should  be  preserved.  But  the  re- 
lations between  the  Turkish  Government  and  the  subject 
races  had  often  been  modified  and  might  be  modified  again. 
The  Beaconsfi^eld  (Jovemment  had  no  objection  in  principle 
to  any  further  extension  of  constitutional  changes  which 
the  guaranteeing  Powers  might  think  necessary.  They 
were  doing  all  they  could,  in  conjunction  with  these  Pow- 
ers, to  bring  about  first  an  armistice  and  then  peace.  The 
Bulgarians  had  a  right  to  expect  reparation,  exemplary 
punishment  of  the  offenders,  and  security  against  the  re- 
currence of  outrage.  If  humanity  was  a  virtue,  so  was 
justice  —  justice  to  Turks  and  Mohammedans,  as  well  as 
to  Bulgarians  and  Christians.  Other  Powers  were  not  look- 
ing at  the  question  solely  from  the  humanitarian  point  of 
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view,  however  that  standpoint  might  predominate  in  Eng- 
land. 

This  presentment  of  the  case  showed  admirable  common 
sense ;  and  there  were  members  of  the  Opposition  who  rec- 
ognised the  fact,  as  appeared  from  a  conversation  which 
took  place  between  Goschen  and  the  Queen. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

Balmoral,  Sept,  13,  '76. — .  .  .  Lord  Derby  seems  to  have 
spoken  remarkably  well,  and  no  doubt  his  speeches  will  do 
good,  but  whether  they  will  stop  the  agitation  she  does  not  feel 
sure.  Mr.  Goschen,  who  is  staying  at  Braemar,  and  who  dined 
here  yesterday,  spoke  with  great  good  sense  and  moderation, 
greatly  deprecating  the  wild,  senseless  agitation  of  the  country, 
and  the  dangerous  and  absurd  extent  to  which  the  philanthropy 
is  carried.  .  .  .  He  said  that  he  thought  it  most  imnecesaary 
and  ill-judged  that  'we  should  perform  the  part  of  sister  of 
charity  to  the  rest  of  Europe,'  which  is  an  excellent  mode  of 
putting  it.  The  Queen  told  him  that,  without  wishing  to  injure 
a  person,  it  was  Sir  II.  Elliot  who  had  been  the  cause  of  this 
trouble  and  that  he  had  never  ascertained  the  truth  till  long 
after  he  should  have  known  it.  He  regretted  this,  as  if  Parlia- 
ment had  been  sitting  it  would  have  been  easy  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  misrepresentations.  He  said  he  felt  how  very  difficult  the 
task  of  the  Government  was,  but  he  hoped  that  events  might 
remove  this.  But  how  are  we  ever  to  reconcile  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Turks  and  Servians?  .  .  . 

The  Queen,  who  had  been  horrified  at  the  Bulgarian  re- 
ports, more  than  once  pressed  upon  Bcaconsfield  the  ad- 
visability of  speaking  out  more  strongly  in  denunciation  of 
the  crimes  and  their  perpetrators.  Some  of  his  colleagues 
also  urged  that  the  public  would  not  be  satisfied  without 
some  such  utterance.  But  Beaconsfield  would  not  be  per- 
suaded. He  had  shown,  he  thought,  his  horror  at  atroci- 
ties sufficiently  in  Parliament;  he  would  forfeit  bis  self- 
respect  if,  in  deference  to  outside  clamour,  he  said  more 
now.  He  had  to  attend  an  affricultural  dinner  at  Avles- 
bury  on  September  20,  the  eve  of  the  poll  for  the  vacancy 
in  the  representation  of  Bucks  created  by  his  acceptance 
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rf  f'ptmgt.  He  htd  jnrt  had  rather  ■  Aarp  tttA  at 
fffktf  aad  wrote  cm  -flu  preHooi  day  to  Lad;  Bradftsd:  '  I 
0t  donnutain  to-daj,  free  from  aU  pain,  Imt  a  little  weak, 
pBoae  must  alwaji  beootne  frcHU  an  impriaonment  of  foor  or 
Ife  daya  or  more.  I  ^11  go  to  the  dinner  to-morrow,  and 
■ake  a  ranarlc  ot  two,  if  I  have  a  good  o(^f»rtmiit;.*  In 
As  ipeeeh  wbidi  he  delivered  there  waa  nothing  of  flie  aen- 
^aental  kind  at  all,  hat  strong  eondemnation  of  the  onpatn- 
oiic  character  of  Ae  aptation.  The  Foreign  ^eereCaiy  wai 
in  the  midst,  he  said,  of  moat  difficult  negottltiQaa,  with 
th  object  of  >tieuring  Britidi  interests  of  th^  hi^beat  impor- 
taaee  and  al^o  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Trider  ordinary  etwrntnitpnoea  a  British  IBniater  so  placed, 
whatever  mi^ht  be  his  difienHiss,  would  hara  the  eowaohrticn 
uf  knowing  that  he  was  badced  by  tlie  oonntry.  It  would  be 
Ht^evtation  fnr  me  to  ^eteod  diat  this  is  the  position  of  Her 
MajestT's  novefflmsnt  at  this  mooMnt.  .  .  .  Unhi^iiulr  a  gnat 
mnion  of  the  people  ot  Hm  oonntiT,  pronptod  Ij  fadinis  «4d«lL 
^nre  drann  their  sttentioo  to  oztranenis  mattn^  hare,  nrrffed 
>r  i  conclusion  wfaid,  in  the  opinion  (rf  Her  Majert^^' G4v- 
"Tnineat.  if  curried  into  eSeot,  wotlld  aEke  be  iojariooa' to "Ae 
rtmunent  and  important  interests  of  England,  and  fatal  to  any 
dunce  of  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe. 

BeaconsfieM  expressed  his  admiration  for  the  enthusiasm 
ind  the  noble  sympathy  shown  bv  the  English  people;  but 
he  feared  that  'desiring  politicians  might  taltp  advantage 
of  such  sublime  Hmtiments,  and  apply  them  for  the  further^ 
aace  of  their  sinister  ends/     He  continued : 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  language  which  con  denounce 
too  itrougly  conduct  of  this  description.  He  who  at  nuch  a 
tnoment  would  avail  himself  of  such  a  commanding  sentiment 
in  order  to  obtain  his  own  individual  ends,  suggesting  a  course 
which  he  must  know  to  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
country,  and  not  favourable  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  is  a 
nun  whose  conduct  no  language  can  too  strongly  condemn. 
He  outrages  the  principle  of  patriotism,  which  is  the  soul  of 
^communities.  He  does  more — he  inflnencee  in  the  most 
mjoriouB  manner  the  common  welfare  of  humanity.    Such  oon- 
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duct,  if  pursued  by  any  man  at  this  moment,  ought  to  be  in- 
dignantly reprobated  by  the  people  of  England,  for  in  the  gen- 
eral havoc  and  ruin  which  it  may  bring  about  it  may,  I  think, 
be  fairly  described  as  worse  than  any  of  those  Bulgarian  atroci- 
ties which  now  occupy  attention. 

This  attack  on  Gladstone's  agitation  as  worse  than  the 
Bulgarian  atrocities  infuriated  his  partisans  and  has  been 
condemned  by  more  dispassionate  critics.  But  a  policy 
which  gratuitously  provoked  the  *  havoc  and  ruin '  of  a 
general  European  war  might  surely  be  not  unfairly  spoken 
of  in  these  terms ;  and  such  a  war,  in  Beaconsfield's  opinion, 
was  inevitable  if  Gladstone's  policy  was  carried  through. 
Gladstone,  he  wrote  to  Lady  Bradford  a  few  days  later, 
would  *  avenge  Bulgarian  atrocities  by  the  butchery  of  the 
world.'     The  speech  proceeded: 

The  country  in  some  of  its  exhibitions  has  completely  out- 
Heroded  the  most  extravagant  conceptions.  Thoy  tell  us  that 
nothing  will  satisfy  them  but  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from 
Europe,  and  the  institution  of  Slavonic  governments  —  whether 
imperial,  royal,  or  republican  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  Now 
Her  Majesty^s  Government,  and  as  I  believe  the  Government  of 
every  country,  are  perfectly  aware  that,  if  such  plans  are  at- 
tempted to  be  carried  into  effect,  we  shall  be  landed  in  a  Euro- 
pean war  of  no  slight  duration.  .  .  .  Let  us  remember  that  the 
sending  a  million  Moors  and  Jews  out  of  Spain  a  good  many 
years  ago  so  convulsed  that  nation  that  it  has  never  recovered 
itself,  and  Europe  suffers  even  at  this  moment  from  that  act. 
I  am  quite  convinced  that  Mr.  Gladstone  on  reflection  never 
intended  anything  of  the  kind.  If  he  had  gone  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  had  proposed  to  the  House  of  Conunons  and  the 
Speaker  to  attend  Greenwich  Fair,  and  go  to  the  top  of  Green- 
wich Hill  and  all  roll  down  to  the  bottom,  I  declare  he  could  not 
have  proposed  anything  more  absurdly  incongruous. 

In  Beaconsfield's  private  letters  the  eondenmation  of 
Gladstone's  conduct  was  still  more  severe.  That  he  should 
emerge  from  retirement  to  lead  this  demagogic  crusade 
against  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country  —  a  policy  in 
essentials  identical  with  that  which,  when  in  office,  he  had 
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pumned  Idmself  —  appeared  to  Beaeonsfield^  and  also  to 
the  QneeDy  to  be  ootragecms.'  In  the  letters  to  Lady  Brad* 
fotd  GladstoM  is  frequently  called  '  Tartaffe ' ;  ^  Hie  will- 
ing  yietim  of  every  ddneion  Uiat  may  hring  him  pow^.' 
To  Derby  BeaoonsfieHwityto  in  October:  Posterity  wUl  dds/ 
jnatiee  to  that  nnprincipled  maniac  Gladstone  —  extraor- 
dinary mixture  of  envy,  vindictiTeness,  hypoctri^r^  and  su- 
pentition;   and  with  <nie  cmnmandixig  characteristic  — 
idMHier  Prime  Minister,  w  Lead^  of  Opposition,  whether 
pieaciting,  praying,  speecdiifying,  or  seribUing  —  never  a 
gIB&iieiium  I '  y 

The  Queen  congratulated  Beaconsfield  on  his  ^masterly 
ipeeeh ';  and  he  himself  was  satisfied  with  the  effect  pro- 
dneed. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HooHSHraar  Mahob  ISepL  21,  1876].—.  . '.  Physically,  I  got 
over  yesterday  fairly  WieD:  at  least  I  am  imt  worse  to-day.  It 
HI  rather  a  reinarkaUe  meeting:  600  persons  —  but  aU  the 
aotiUes  oi  the  county  of  both  sides.  That  made  it  peculiar. 
And  it  was  yery  difBctdt  to  make  a  speech,  political  bat  not  party. 

An  I  can  say  is,  if  I  cd.  judge  from  the  enthusiasm,  and 
take  it  as  a  fair  index  of  county  sentiment,  we  ought  to  be  pretty 
sure  of  the  struggle  that  is  going  on  at  this  very  hour.  .  .  . 
Charl^  C[arrington]  looked  very  white  all  the  time  I  was 
qwaking  —  just  an  hour.    He  felt,  as  it  were,  caught  in  a  trap. 

At  any  rate  the  speech  was  successful  in  keeping  the 
Badu  seat  for  the  Government.  A  member  of  the  Car- 
rington  family  endeavoured  to  win  it  for  the  Liberals ;  and 
Beaccmsfield  had  written  to  Derby  two  or  three  days  before : 
I  believe  they  are  all  waiting  for  the  Bucks  election  —  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  Government  and  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land. Gladstone  has  been  down  to  Wycombe  Abbey,  and 
Granville  took  £200  to  £1[00]  from  Ld.  Alington  that  we 
Ad.  be  beaten.  Charley  Carrington  asked  Granville  to  let 
him  have  half  the  bet,  and  said,  "  What  I  want  is  to  get  it  in 
thousands  I  "  They  are  cocksure.  I  retain  my  opinion 
Aat  Mr.  Fremantle  will  be  returned  by  a  good  majority.' 
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Fremantle's  majority  was  under  200 ;  but  it  was  suflScient ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  impetus  given  to  agitation  by  Glad- 
stone's emergence,  the  tide  began  to  turn  in  favour  of  the 
Government.  ^  Let  nothing  shake  you/  wrote  Beacons- 
field  just  before  the  poll  to  Derby.  '  The  more  I  think  and 
sec,  the  more  sure  is  my  conviction  that  this  outcry  is  all 
froth,  except  where  it  is  faction.' 

To  Lord  Derby. 

HuoHENDEN  Manor,  Sept.  23,  '76. — .  .  .  If  it  will  give  you 
the  slightest  satisfaction,  that  I  shd.  come  up  to  town  and 
'assist'  you  in  receiving  the  Russians,^  I  shd.  be  more  than 
ready. 

Only  understand :  I  say  this  out  of  true  camaraderie,  and  that 
you  shd.  not  feel  isolated,  or  deserted  by  your  colleagues,  at  this 
trying  moment. 

I  have  no  wish  to  take  any  lead,  and  I  wd.  leave  everything  to 
your  consummate  tact  with  complete  confidence.  Therefore,  say 
just  what  you  feel. 

You  can't  be  too  firm.  What  the  public  meetings  want  is 
nonsense,  not  politics:  something  quite  shadowy,  speculative,  and 
not  practical.  They  must  recur  to  common  sense  and  the  pos- 
sible. 

The  result  of  an  attempt  to  put  their  plans  into  operation  wd. 
be  war  by  England  alone  against  Turkey,  and  then  the  Porte  ally- 
ing herself  with  Russia  for  protection. 

There  is  nothing  bet[wee]n  our  plan  and  partition. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HuGUEXDEN  Manor,  Sepf.  27. — .  .  .  I  think  things  look  pretty 
well,  but  there  will  he  many  ups  and  downs  before  all  is  fin- 
ished^ This  is  a  critical  day.  I  think  I  told  you  why  I  did  not 
go  up  to  town  to-day  to  receive  the  City  Address.  It  wd.  have 
made  them  of  too  much  importance,  but  I  have  settled  with 
D[erby]  what  to  say,  and,  I  doubt  not,  he  will  say  it  well.  He 
has  such  a  repugnance  to  enthusiasm,  and  his  clear,  callous,  com- 
mon sense  is  so  shoc^ked  hy  the  freaks  of  the  foolish,  and  so  con- 
temptuous of  the  machinations  of  the  factious,  that  he  quite  en- 
joys discharging  a  volume  of  cold  water  on  their  unprotected 
persons. 

1  B^aconsfield  is  referring  to  a  City  deputation  in  favour  of  Glad- 
•toM'B  policy. 
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The  Times,  as  you  must  have  observed  yesterday,  is  ratting 
fast,  like  a  thaw  after  a  very  great  frost.  As  for  myself,  I  de- 
light in  the  whole  debacle,  having  never  bated  an  inch,  and  being 
quite  as  ^  cynical '  and  *  heartless,'  and  everything  else,  as  I  was  at 
the  beginning.  As  for  Gladstone  —  as  your  sister  always  properly 
styles  him,  'that  rascal  Qladstone'  —  he  is  nowhere.  The 
*  favorite'  has  broken  down.  .  .  . 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  all  this  time,  while  I  am  receiving  indignant 
resolutions  about  Bulg.  atrocities,  I  am  equally  receiving  emblaz- 
oned, and  some  very  pretty,  addresses  of  congratulation  on  what  is 
called  my  ^  elevation.'    This  morning  came  one  from  Chester  (I 
wish  I  cd.  send  it  to  you),  a  beautiful  work  of  art,  in  many 
colors,  and  resplendent  with  much  gold.    The  initial  letter  is  a 
very  pretty  Cupid,  worthy  of  Albano,  lifting  up,  with  pride  and 
ddight,  an  earl's  coronet!    It  is  almost  the  only  signal  of  my 
new  order  I  possess.    I  was  much  amused  with  yr.  acct.  of  the 
WhamclifFe  achievements  in  this  respect.    I  literally  have  done 
nothing  in  that  way,  and  my  plate  and  my  linen  are  still  plebeian. 
Had  not  a  fairy  dropped  a  paper-cutter  from  Mt.  Olympus  into 
my  library,  I  shd.  not  know  really  how  to  sign  my  name.    I  shd. 
still  consider  myself  '  Christofero  Sly.'  .  .  . 

Derby  told  the  City  deputation  that,  as  soon  as  Baring's 
detailed  report  had  been  received  and  considered,  the  Gov- 
ernment had  sent  a  strong  despatch  to  Elliot,  directing  him 
to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  Sultan,  to  lay  all  the  proved 
facts  before  him,  to  denounce  the  chief  authors  of  the  atroc- 
ities by  name  and  demand  their  punishment,  and  to  repre- 
sent the  urgent  necessity  of  immediate  relief  for  the  inno- 
cent sufferers.     But  he  strongly  deprecated  a  crusade  to  turn 
the  Turk  out  of  Europe,  a  crusade  in  which  England  would 
probably  receive  no  support,  and  which  would  be  resisted 
in  arms  by  at  least  one  Great  Power,  Austria.     He  pointed 
out  that  there  was  no  homogeneity  of  religion  or  race  in 
the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  he  therefore  rejected  the  idea  of 
creating  a   fresh  group  of  tributary   States;   but  he  was 
anxious  to  extend  local  government  in  that  region.     He 
added,  *  I  do  not  at  all  wish  to  disguise  the  fact  that  what 
has  happened  in  Bulgaria  has  to  a  certain  extent  changed 
the  position,  not  only  of  our  own  Grovernment,  but  of  every 
European  Government.' 
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Beaconsfield  had,  similarly,  himself  written  to  Derby  o: 
'  the  new  departure '  of  the  Government ;  but  he  was  alway 
anxious  to  emphasise  that  it  did  not  constitute  a  new  ^  pol 
icy.'  The  method  might  be  different;  the  policy,  that  o: 
maintaining  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Turkey,  re 
mained.  In  this  sense  he  wrote  to  Salisbury,  in  answer  to  t 
letter  in  which  the  Indian  Secretary  showed  himself  partic 
ularly  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  change. 

From  Lord  Salisbury. 

Private.  [Dieppe],  Sept.  23,  '76.— The  PaU  MaU  of  yesteida; 
says  that  a  Cabinet  was  summoned  for  to-day.  As  I  have  re 
ceived  no  summons,  I  presume  your  secretary  thoug^ht  I  was  ou 
of  reach.  This  is  not  so.  Whenever  you  give  24  hours'  notio 
to  the  India  Office  I  can  be  present,  and  can  come  over  at  an; 
time  if  wanted.  .  .  . 

The  Bucks  election  shows  that  the  agitation  has  not  beei 
without  effect  on  our  party.    It  is  clear  enough  that  the  tradi 
tional  Palmerstonian  policy  is  at  an  end.    We  have  not  th 
power,  even  if  we  have  the  wish,  to  give  back  any  of  the  revolta 
districts  to  the  discretionary  government  of  the  Porte.    The  pre 
posal  in  Derby's  letter  of  the  21st,  to  send  a  Commissioner  f 
Bulgaria  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  Christians,  is  very  go( 
for  the  emergency :  but  as  a  permanent  arrangement  more  will 
required. 

I  should  like  to  submit  for  your  consideration  whether  the 
portunity  should  not  be  taken  to  exact  some  security  for  the  g 
government  of  the  Christians  generally  throughout  the  Tnr) 
Empire.    The  Govt,  of  1856  was  satisfied  with  promises; 
they  were  promises  extending  to  all  the  Christian  subjects, 
must  have  something  more  than  promises :  but  it  will  not  d 
us  to  cover  a  less  extensive  area  of  relief  than  was  coven 
the  Hatts  referred  to  in  the  Treaty  of  1856.    Would  some 
arrangement  as  this  be  possible?    Let  there  be  an  Officer  of 
established  at  Constantinople  who  shall  be  in  fact,    ii. 
name.  Protector  of  Christians.    He  should  be  nominate 
cert  with  the  Powers :  and  for  a  term  of  years.    He  shov^ 
have  access  to  the  Sultan:  and  it  should  be  his  dutsr    <i 
attention  of  the  Turkish  Government  to  any  breach  oC    ^ 
which  have  been  issued  in  protection  of  the  Ch.r'\^ 
iboiild  not  be  removable  except  with  the  consent  o£     -. 
Uitd  he  sboiild  be  freely  in  oonmiunication  with  the    ^ 
Id  further  be  his  duty  to  submit  to  the  T\xy7 
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ment  a  list  of  persons  fit  to  hold  office  as  Governors  of  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina,  and  Bulgaria;  and  the  Porte  should  be  bound  to 
choose  the  Qovemors  from  that  list.    These  Governors  should 
not  be  removable  except  with  the  Protector's  assent;  and  should 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  years.     Subsidiary  arrangements  for 
councils  might  be  necessary :  but  they  would  be  of  less  importance. 
The  problem  is  solved,  if  you  can  get  good  Governors  for  these 
oppressed  provinces  —  men  who  will  be  just  to  the  Christians,  but 
not  disloyal  to  the  Porte  —  and  who  cannot  be  driven  or  dis- 
missed by  the  corrupt  intrigues  of  the  seraglio. 

I  was  very  glad  to  read  the  cordial  language  you  used  towards 
Russia  in  your  Aylesbury  speech.  Our  best  chance  of  coming 
to  a  peaceful  issue  of  these  perplexities  is  —  in  my  belief  —  to 
oome  to  an  early  understanding  with  Russia.  Our  danger  is 
thst  we  should  make  that  result  impossible  by  hanging  on  to  the 
coat  tails  of  Austria.  Austria  has  good  reasons  for  resisting 
the  faintest  approach  to  self-government  in  the  revolted  prov- 
inces. Her  existence  would  be  menaced  if  she  were  hedged  on 
the  south  by  a  line  of  Russian  satellites.  But  her  existence  is  no 
longer  of  the  importance  to  us  that  it  was  in  former  times.  Her 
vocation  in  Europe  is  gone.  She  was  a  counterpoise  to  France 
and  a  barrier  against  Russia ;  but  France  is  gone,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  Russia  is  chiefly  in  regions  where  Austria  could  not, 
uid  if  she  could  would  not,  help  to  check  it.  We  have  no  reason, 
therefore,  for  sharing  Austria's  tremors :  and  if  we  can  get  terms 
from  Russia  that  suit  us,  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  reject  them 
because  they  are  not  to  the  taste  of  Austria. 

I  venture  to  press  this  point,  because  I  see  that  Austria  is  urg- 
ing a  return  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  Christian  populations  of  the  three  provinces  will  be  de- 
pendent on  the  promises  of  the  Porte :  and  that  in  this  policy  she 
will  be  backed  by  the  advice  of  Buchanan  and  Elliot.  I  feel 
convinced  that  such  an  arrangement,  though  conformable  to  the 
pure  Palmerston  tradition,  is  not  suitable  for  the  exigency;  and 
that  it  would  not  be  supported  in  Parliament. 

To  Lord  Salisbury, 

HroHENDEN  Manob,  Sept.  26,  1876.—.  .  .  The  *  Cabinet '  was  a 
hoax,  or  rather,  perhaps,  un  paragraphs  hasarde. 

Notwithstanding  the  huUaballoo  in  which  we  still  live,  there 
really  has  been  no  question  to  submit  to  the  Cabinet,  and  to 
have  called  them  together  unnecessarily,  would  have  much  injured 
na  on  the  Continent,  and  even  at  home  would  only  have  given  the 
impression  that  we  were  frightened  and  perplexed. 
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Derby  has  really  only  been  working  on  the  lines  agreed  on  when 
we  separated:  the  only  difference  is  that,  whether  it  were  that  he 
was  piqued  by  being  described  as  a  Minister  who  never  did  any- 
thing, or  whether  he  saw  that  golden  opportunity,  that,  every 
now  and  then,  occurs  in  public  life,  he  has  suddenly  taken  the 
conduct  of  affairs  out  of  the  hands  of  the  other  Powers,  who,  from 
various  reasons,  were  indisposed  to  move,  and  has  shown  an  en- 
ergy and  a  resource  and  a  firmness  of  purpose,  wh.  cannot  be 
too  highly  praised,  and  for  wh.,  much  as  I  appreciated  his  many 
great  qualities,  T  did  not  entirely  give  him  credit. 

But  all  that  he  has  done  as  yet,  or  rather  which  he  is  still  try- 
ing to  do,  is  to  carry  thro'  a  successful  mediation,  and  to  obtain 
an  armistice,  and,  in  the  shape  of  a  protocol,  to  establish  a  basis 
of  peace. 

When  he  has  done  this,  he  will  call  us  together,  and  then  we  will 
consider  the  means  by  which  the  preliminaries  can  be  carried 
into  effect.  We  are  not,  however,  yet  out  of  the  wood.  All  de- 
pends upon  Russia,  and  Russia  cannot  be  trusted.  It  won't  do, 
however,  to  tell  her  so,  and  I  am  working  in  the  vein  wh.  you 
approve. 

I  think  your  idea  well  worthy  of  the  deepest  consideration  as 
to  some  great  officer  at  the  metropi^lis  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  rayahs. 

Our  great  object,  wh.  Derby  and  myself  have  had  during  ^hat 
Ld.  Overstone  calls  '  a  frantic  ebullition  of  public  excitement,'  has 
never  been  to  admit,  that  we  have  changed  our  policy,  and  that  we 
have  adopted  the  views  of  the  Opposition.  This  greatly  irritates 
them,  and  The  Times  writes  articles  to  prove  that  Lord  Derby  has 
changed  his  policy  without  knowing  it  The  force  of  impudence 
can't  go  much  further. 

If  we  had  indulged  in  Bulgarian  philippics,  etc.,  etc.,  we  might, 
to  a  certain  degree,  have  .checked  the  *  frantic  ebullition,'  but  we 
should  have  become  contemptible,  and  have  soon  fallen.  You  will 
see  soon  a  great  reaction.  The  conduct  of  the  foreign  Powers  will 
alone  occasion  it,  for  they  are  all  opposed  to  violent  change.  All 
the  moneyed  and  commercial  classes  in  all  countries  are  against 
war:  notably  in  London,  where  nobody  will  subscribe  to  the  City 
Bulgarian  Fund. 

The  new  Sultan,  I  hear,  really  promises.  He  has  got  the 
Commons'  blue  book  translated  for  him  —  and  Forster's  speech 
on  'atrocities.'  He  has  only  one  wife:  a  modiste  of  Pera;  a  Bel- 
gian; he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  her  shop,  buying  gloves, 
etc.,  and  much  admired  her.  One  day  he  said,  *Do  you  think 
you  would  marry  me? '  and  she  replied  *  Pourquoi  non? '    And  it 
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««»  done.    It  ie  she  wbo  has  ael  him  against  mngSo  lib  and  all 
fliai:  fn  abort  a  Bozalana.    Will  ha  be  a  Solyman  tlie  Gteatt 

A  reign  of  three  months  had  been  sufficient  to  show  that 
Sultan  Mvad  was  incompetent,  if  not  insane;  and  on  the 
hst  day  ixf  Angust  a  aeecmd  palace  revolution  at  Constanti- 
nople  had  deposed  him  in  favonr  of  his  brother,  the  notori- 
ous Abdul  Hamid.  The  hqpelnlness  with  which  Beaccnis- 
field  r^arded  Abdul  Hamid's  elevaticm  appears  to  us  now 
to  be  extraordinarilj  shortsighted*  Bnt,  after  all,  the  wbole 
European  world,  and  in  particular  the  Liberal  party  in 
Eq^d,  committed  a  similar  mistake  when  they  welcomed 
fte  rise  of  the  Young  Turks  to  power  in  1908 ;  and  Abdul 
Hsmid  not  only  made  the  usual  fair  professions^  but  was 
obriously  a  man  of  capacity  and  vigour. 

Diplomacy,  during  August  and  September,  waited  on  the 
iflBQe  of  the  figjiting  in  the  Balkans.  M<mtenegro,  tm  ever, 
maintained  its  cause  bravely  against  the  Tuikd.  But,  un- 
less Serbia  could  make  good,  little  Montenegro's  ^ort  would 
h  ol  small  avaU.  And  tb^  military  advmrture  of  Serbia, 
tbn^  it  ai&ieved  scnne  success  at  first,  hnke  down  in  a 
few  weeks  before  the  superior  power  of  the  enemy.  Ac- 
cordingly she  was  ready  in  August  for  the  armistice  which 
England  managed  to  secure  for  her  in  September.  But  the 
Porte,  successful  in  the  field,  was  not  willing  to  grant  easy 
tmns  to  its  foes,  or  more  than  a  short  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties. Derby  proposed  as  a  basis  for  discussion  the  kind  of 
terms  he  had  outlined  to  the  City  deputation ;  the  status  quo 
in  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  and  local  self-government  for 
Bosnia  and  Bulgaria.  Russia  proceeded  to  show  her  hand 
by  suggesting  a  military  occupation  of  Bulgaria  by  Russia, 
and  of  Bosnia  by  Austria,  together  with  a  demonstration  by 
the  united  fleets  in  the  Bosphorus.  As  if  in  concert  with 
this  large  demand,  the  Serbians  renewed  hostilities,  and  the 
situation  became  perceptibly  more  serious.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  both  Russia  and  Serbia  were  misled  bv  the 
clamour  of  the  atrocity  agitation  in  England,  and  expected  a 
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support  here  for  extreme  measures  which  was  not  forthcom- 
ing. As  Beaconsfield  said  at  Guildhall  on  Lord  Mayor's 
Day: 

An  indignant  burst  of  feeling  in  this  country,  ezdtod  by  hor- 
rible events,  created  such  a  sensation  and  excitement  that  the 
I)eople  of  Servia,  and  the  friends  of  the  people  of  Servia,  really 
believed  that  the  people  of  England  had  suddenly  determined  to 
give  up  the  traditionary  policy  of  the  country  which  the  eminent 
statesmen  of  Europe  only  five  years  ago  —  including  the  members 
of  the  late  Government  —  thought  so  highly  of;  and  Servia  was 
induced  to  retract  what  she  had  expressed,  and  once  more  to  en- 
gage in  a  sanguinary  struggle  which  every  friend  of  humanity 
must  lament 

To  Lord  Derby. 

Confidential,  Hughenden  Manor,  Sepi,  29. —  The  Queen  sent 
cyphered  tel.  yesterday,  reverting  to  an  idea,  wh.  she  started  some 
time  ago,  but  wh.  I  did  not  encourage,  of  sending  special  envoy 
from  herself,  with  a  letter  to  E[mperor]  of  R[ussia].  .  .  . 

She  now  recurs  to  it:  my  answer  cyphered  was  brief.  ...  I 
impressed  upon  Her  Majesty,  that  the  person  to  consult  was  your- 
self;  because  a  diplomatic  visit,  however  secret  and  private,  or 
even  a  letter  from  her,  might  conflict  with  yr.  plans  and  move- 
ments, who  have  all  the  threads  in  your  hands.  This  reasoniD^f 
was  not  cyphered. 

I  distinctly  said  to  her,  that  if  the  E.  of  R.  would  be  as  peremp- 
tory with  Servia,  as  he  proposes  to  be  with  the  Porte,  all  would  be 
welL 

I  think  you,  and  you  alone,  can  decide  upon  the  point.  What- 
[eve]r  your  decision,  I  shaU,  of  course,  support  it,  and  you  may 
assume,  therefore,  in  yr.  reply,  that  anything  like  a  special  Mis- 
sion is  not  exi)edient.  Whether  it  wd.  do  good,  that  she  shd. 
write  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  as  she  wrote  to  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  before  the  Italian  war,  is  another  thing.  It  wd. 
please  her,  and  might  do  no  harm:  but  what  [eve]  r  you  think, 
I  think. 

I  had  written  you  a  long  letter  yesterday  congratulating  you  cm 
yr.  speech  —  wh.  was  perfect;  and  wh.  induced  The  Timee  to 
throw  over  both  Lowe  and  Gladstone  specifically,  showing,  after 
all,  we  were  exactly  right 

But  the  Serv.  teL  upset  me.  I  don't  see  my  way.  If  Austria 
step  in  to  put  an  end  to  the  con^iracy,  the  same  reason  that  pre- 
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"SbomoM,  inlerfaiiiif  liwaM^  will  f oice  her  to  oppcf  Anitri>y 
Hmto k  nvr  nd  ft  hMW one.  Franoe  wantft  yeltlireB  ywn^  and 
d»  win  be  deiii^btod  tiyit  tiioee  time  jetn  aUL  be  qpent  in  tiie 
cduniBlioii  of  other  P0w«%  end  tiien  ihe  will  eonie  in  feedt  wiA 
I  mDioii  of  men. 
I  doffl  tidnk  we  om^  to  jcriki  in  tiie  wer,  but  I  tidnl^  wtth  en 

'ft  meteriel  itneventee.' 

Bieijliudjf  wiD  be  wentinff  eomeiliinff:  eten  Ilelsr.  It  ie  now 
«  newer  with  Bimiaiek;  if  he  leellar  wante  peeee. 

£onI  Derby  fo  Oiieeii  Fietotm. 

Rhbv  Omon^  809^.  99,  Te.— Lord  DeKfaor,  wHh  hie  hmnble 
dilar,  enfamiti  to  jour  Ifejeetgr  diet  tiie  mptme  \s$  Serria  of  tiie 
aepeneion  of  hoetilitifle  egreed  upon  hae  introdneed  a  ne*  ele- 
mat  of  diiBeiiUj  into  the  negoeialiona. 

If  tiie  tdegram  in  Tkt  Tim$%  ie  tme^  a  general  engagement 
h  tftUng  plaee  on  tiiie  chy. 

The  Wwaaian  Ambawedor  flpeeka  in  etrong  tenne  of  tiie  want 
rfioodlaitii  and  leepeet  to  tiie  Poweie  ehown  bgr  Senria  in  tine 
antler.  He  dedaiea  h»  belief  tiiat  Prince  IDlan  hae  been  he^ 
bn  in  regard  to  i^  General  Tehemajeff  being  praetioallsr  inde- 
ffnden^  end  tiie  Armj  eo  largdy  oAoered  by  Ttaerfene.  •  Lord 
M)^  owne  he  finds  it  hard  to  believe  tiiat  die  Roerien  Tofam* 
teen,  who  hove  of  late  poured  in  at  the  rate,  in  one  case,  of  300  in 
ft  day,  come  without  the  tacit  or  implied  consent  of  the  Emperor. 
It  is  necessary  at  present  to  act  as  if  we  trusted  Russia,  for  the 
present  state  of  iwpular  feeling  makes  all  action  in  an  anti-Rus- 
sian sense  practically  impossible:  but  everything  points  to  the 
probability  that  the  Russian  Government,  while  ostensibly  pro- 
moting peace,  are  by  indirect  means  making  it  impossible.  Such 
is  evidently  the  view  entertained  in  Austria,  and.  Lord  Derby 
thinks,  to  some  extent  in  Germany  also.  But  while  Lord  Derby 
states  this  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  expresses  his  opinion,  he  must 
own  that  he  has  nothing  to  suggest.  Appeals  to  the  Emperor 
would  produce  assurances  of  goodwill  and  peaceable  intentions; 
which  are  seldom  wanting:  but  the  agents  of  General  Kaufmann 
aie  at  work  in  Cabul,  and  probably  there  is  no  place  where  Rus- 
sian influences  can  be  used  to  weaken  that  of  other  Powers  where 
siniilar  means  are  not  being  employed. 

Lord  Derby  had  written  so  far  when  your  Majesty's  telegram 
of  to-day  reached  hiuL  He  had  telegraphed  to  Lord  Beaconsfield 
<)a  the  subject  of  it,  on  receiving  the  telegram  of  yesterday,  and 
awaits  Lord  Beaconsfield's  answer:  but  he  is  bound  to  say  that  he 
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lias  not  niueli  faith  in  the  result  of  personal  appeals.  It  is  sim- 
ply inconceivable  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  —  though  be  may 
choose  to  shut  his  eyes  to  details  —  can  be  ignorant  of  all  that 
is  doing  in  his  name. 

Tiord  Derby  may  add  that  he  believes  the  officers  who  join 
Tohernayeff  liave  received  informal,  but  Sufficient,  promises  that 
the  commissions  which  they  are  obliged  to  resign  on  taking  for- 
eign service  will  be  given  back  to  them  (m  their  return.  This 
cannot  be  done  without  the  Emperor's  knowledge. 

To  Lord  Derby, 

Private,  Hughenden  Manor,  Sept,  30,  1876. —  I  will  come  up 
to  you,  when  it  is  ripe.  I  only  asked  you  here,  as  I  thought 
it  might  be  a  beneiicial  change  for  yourself. 

I  know  you  are  bored  going  to  any  place,  wh.  is  natural,  but 
I  was  quite  alone,  or  shd.  not  have  asked  you. 

'Ihe  Russians  have  behaved  very  badly.  In  future,  they  must 
have  not  only  Ambassadors  for  their  Emperors,  but  for  their  ad- 
venturous Generals,  who  have  secret  orders  —  but  it  is  never 
any  use  to  complain.  We  must  see  whether  we  may  not  be  able 
to  make  a  move,  wh.  may  checkmate  Gortchakoff. 

I  assume  that,  somehow  or  other,  European  Turkey  will  bo 
invaded  —  but  they  must  make  a  proposal  first,  and  the  Cabinet 
must  decide  upon  it.     That's  quite  clear. 

I  wrote  in  the  sense  you  mention  to  the  Queen  this  afternoon : 
I  inferred  you  wished  me.  But  a  line  from  you  would  be  accept- 
able; you  are  in  gre^it  favor,  which  pleases,  and  amuses,  me. 

Keep  up  yr.  spirits.  You  have  shown  some  of  the  highest  qual- 
ities of  public  life,  and  I  believe  the  great  mass  of  the  nation 
believe  in  you. 

We  may  yet  confound  their  politics. 

From  Lord  Derby, 

Private,  Keston,  Oct.  1,  '76. —  A  thousand  thanks  for  your 
cordial  note.  One  really  wants  encouragement  just  now.  I 
sometimes  feel  like  the  juryman  who  complained  of  having  been 
sitting  along  with  eleven  of  the  most  obstinate  men  he  ever 
met.  But  we  are  fairly  well  supported  in  the  press,  which  I  sus- 
pect is  a  better  test  than  provincial  meetings.  Pall  Mall,  Tele- 
graph, Post,  and  Standard  —  for;  Times  uncertain  and  trimming; 
only  D,  News  and  Echo  against  us. 

Foreigners  don't  know  what  to  make  of  the  movement;  and  I 
am  not  surprised.  .  .  . 
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T0  Sir  Sialtord  Norfkeote. 

WmEoaaat  Mahob,  80^.  9(>. — .  .  .  Derby  lias  shown,  thioiigli-' 
out  lids  Irastiitts  of  tbs  negotittlimu,  tiie  utmost  eneiigy  and  re- 
soQvoa  A  dear  head,  tfie  dearest,  and  a  sound  judgment  I 
ahniTs  gave  him  credit  for;  but  I  fed  I  nerer  did  him  suffidenit 
jnsliee — mudi  and  long  as  I  have  a^^reeiated  him'-^for  his 
▼Igor,  hh  aeftion,  and  Ink  f^rtilitsr.  I  fear  all  thrown  away. 
VEm  hands  biTe  been  fatally  weakened  by  the  lowest  arts  of  f ao* 
tioa  abusing  the  noble  enthusiaam'of  a  great  -portion  of  ^  people. 
Bot  we  must  be  patient.  The  solutioii  of  this  rest  question  will 
be  long,  the  English  people  will  eome  to  their  senses,  and  we  may 
yet  fetiiere  and  regain  our  positi<m. 

You  have  made  some  eispital  wge&AeB^  and  so  far  as  the  agita- 
tion is  eoneemed,  it  has  wdl  intxoduoad  you  to  th^  oounliy  in 
jnonr  new  position*  •  •  • 


CHAPTER  III 

The    CoNSTAjyTINQPLB    CoNFBJEtENOE 

1876-1877 

As  summer  passed  into  autumn,  Beaconsfield's  and 
Derby's  diplomacy  became  more  and  more  concentrated  (m 
a  policy  of  armistice  first,  and  conference  afterwards.  It 
was  of  the  highest  importance  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities 
between  Turkey  and  Serbia,  with  so  much  combustible  ma- 
terial about  On  the  one  hand  was  Russia,  proposing,  not 
to  say  threatening,  armed  occupation  of  Turkey;  and,  on 
the  other,  the  Porte,  determined  to  exploit  the  favourable 
position  of  its  victorious  armies  to  the  utmost  The  Cabi- 
net met  at  the  beginning  of  October,  and  decided,  while  re- 
jecting the  Russian  proposal,  to  put  strong  pressure  upon 
the  Porte  to  grant  at  once  that  substantial  armistice  which 
Serbia  and  her  friends  had  demanded.  An  armistice  once 
granted,  it  was  proposed  that  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  the  meeting  of  a  European  Conference. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HuoHENDEN  Manor,  Monday  morning  [Oct.  2,  1876]. — .  .  .  I 
have  summoned  the  Cabinet  for  Wednesday;  I  go  up  to  town  to- 
morrow. Whitehall  Gardens  are  in  the  hands  of  workmen,  paint- 
ers especially,  wh.  wd.  kill  me;  so  I  have  ordered  a  camp-bed  in 
D.  S.,  and,  like  a  true  leader,  shall  sleep  on  the  field  of  battle. 

It  is  likely  the  Turkish  reply  will  arrive  before,  or  about,  Wed- 
nesday, and  the  Cabinet  therefore  will  be  at  hand:  but  it  is 
necessary  that  it  shd.  meet  irrespective  of  that  contingency.  The 
position  of  affairs  never  was  more  critical  or  more  difficult  I 
don't  believe  the  Russians  have  any  money  to  make  war,  but  they 
cannot  resist  what,  according  to  their  own  language,  '  they  never 

bad  before;  England  on  their  side.'    Is  it  I    As  Hamlet  saith, 
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'dut  B  the  qnartioiL.'  AH  I  koow  is  that  En^and  wont  stib- 
loUw.  The  C^^  nmrtiiiK  wli.  was  to  fvodooe  instsntuiaiHulT 
00,000,  after  weeka  of  toatiny  dov  i>ot  count  inoch  more  than  £6 
~  and  that  piodDced  fay  the  Imana,  or  fools,  vho  got  op  the  gath- 
■ring:  erm  .  .  .  Lad;  Stoangfoid  shricb  at  the  ineffiective  «n- 
ivnr  to  her  iQipeal,  .  .  .  while  ]CoBty*a  rij^teoua  nude,  .  .  . 
lord  Sbaftoebury,  lAo  faesas  the  nonaoiw,  aunonnoee  that  after 
two  DT  3  months  of  tgitatuMi  his  fond  only  amonnta  to  £UT  8  0, 
mi  that  there  is  no  hope  of  moz&  .  .  . 

10,  DowinNQ  Stbkbt,  Oct.  S. — .  .  .  Nothing  oan  be  mora  erit- 
iral  or  more  interesting  than  the  pmitum.  Goittdiakoff,  misled 
lij  Gladstone  and  Co,  has  made  «  false  movt^  and  his  pK^xwal 
fat  Russia  to  occupy  Bulgaria,  the  very  heart  and  moM  pmoioiu 
portion  of  European  TuHec?,  with  Constantinople  abnoat  in  at^t 
of  the  contemplated  frontier,  has  zonsed  snd  alarmed  Jolm  BnlL 
Tour  friend.  The  Tintt,  ratted  this  morning.  It  was  like  the 
rodict  after  the  long  trial  of  the  C^imant.* 

England  looks  upon  the  pnqweed  oocnpation  by  Bttaiia  as  a 
rfiX  Bulgarian  atrocitjr.  When  he  eoundad  Austria  on  1^  point, 
Auetiiii  enquire),  What  will  England  «a;|  0[ortchak(^  an- 
swered instantly,  'England  will  certainly  agree.'  Instead  of 
that,  I  sent  SchouTak>ff  off  with  a  flea  in  his  ear;  told  htm  it  was 
a  double  violation  of  treatieB,  etc.,  eta,  and  dwt  Bossia  m»X 
£i!ie  the  consequeiiMB,  wh.  wd.  be  most  graye.  Austria  g«Te 
uotlior  ki<^  and  tia  ttiing  has  collapsed.  But  what  win  happen 
next  I  can't  tell  you.  Constantinople  is  in  such  a  state  of  ex- 
citement that  I  fear  the  people  won't  obey  the  Sultan,  who  seems, 
u  T  Ruticipated,  a  real  man,  .  .  . 

HuoHEKDEN  Manor,  Oct.  7. — .  .  .  I  came  down  yesterday,  and 
Derby  went  to  Keaton,  a  cottage  he  baa,  ten  miles  or  less  from 
town:  we  can  be  there  in  a  moment.  .  .  . 

Oel.  10. — ,  .  .  I  can't  give  you  good  news.  I  think,  in  the  most 
fsTOrable  view,  it's  a  toss  up.  If  Turkey  accepts  our  proposal, 
Russia  wd  be  at  least  for  the  time  checkmated.  But  if  Turkey 
refuge,  I  think  Russia  will  declare  war.  I  think  Oortchakoff 
wants  war. 

The  only  good  thing  is  the  improved  feeling  in  England;  but, 
I  fear,  it's  too  late. 

I  read  an  amusing  private  letter  from  Const,  this  morning. 
Huiington,  it  seems,  highly  disapproves  of  Gladstone's  pamphlete 
and  ^jowo's  speeches.  ITe,  and  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  were  on 
the  following  day  to  have  their  audience  of  the  Sultan,  and  the 
X>M.  was  to  see  all  the  palaces.     The  day  before  there  had  been 

I  The  Tichbonie  Claimant, 
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a  grand  dinner  at  Safvet  Pasha,  the  Secy,  of  State  for  For. 
Affairs,  and  who  speaks  English.  The  Duchess  dined  there,  the' 
there  was  no  other  lady.  The  letterwriter,  who  was  one  of  the 
guests,  says  that  did  not  seem  at  all  to  embarrass  her  Grace; 
'  she  lit  her  scgar  from  that  of  Midhat  Pasha,  and  showed  the 
utmost  aplomb/    To  the  life!  .  .  . 

Con/identiaL  Oct.  12. — .  .  .  I  could  not  write  yesterday.  I 
was  so  anxious  and  so  uncertain.     It  was  a  neck-and-neck  race. 

We  had  taken  a  decided  step  —  many  thought  a  rash  one.  El- 
liot was  to  tell  the  Porte  that  the  recommendation  of  the  armis- 
tice by  England  was  England's  last  step;  that,  if  refused,  she 
shd.  attempt  no  longer  to  arrest  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
En)])ire,  but  leave  her  to  her  fate;  and  that  our  Ambassador  wd. 
leave  Constantinople. 

There  were  great,  and  just,  objections  to  this  course,  because, 
when  an  Ambassador  retires,  he  cannot  reappear.  All  personal 
infhionce  is  lost,  and  in  1829,  the  last  time  when  the  Embassies 
left  Constantinople,  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  instantly 
oji8ue<l. 

And  yet  affairs  had  come  to  such  a  pass,  thro'  the  conduct  of 
Gladstone  and  Co.,  that  it  was  necessary  to  try  this  last  card  — 
and  it  succeeded!  But  I  did  not  know,  till  late  last  night,  that 
Sor\'ia  had  accepted.    I  think  now  all  is  safe  for  some  time. 

The  Porte  has  l^cen  crafty,  I  shd.  rather  say  very  wise  and 
clover,  in  enlarging  the  proposal,  and  making  the  arm[i8tioe]  for 
5  or  G  months.  This  will  gi^'e  us  breathing  time.  I  don't  think 
any  Power  will  dare  to  disturb  the  European  peace  while  an  arm. 
e-xists.  By  that  time,  too,  the  people  of  England  will  have  quite 
rtHH>vored  their  senses,  and  I  hope  Gladstone  will  be  shut  up.  I 
feel  much  relieve^l,  and  tho'  there  are  plenty  of  difficulties  before 
me,  the  great  oppression  of  the  last  six  or  seven  weeks  is  re- 
moved. .  .  . 

Beiiconsfield's  satisfaction  and  relief  were  altogether  pre- 
niatni-e.  Serbia,  and  Serbia's  great  friend,  Russia,  re- 
fusi^l  to  accept  a  half-year's  armistice,  on  the  plausible 
srnnnnl  that  the  Principality  couM  not  kei*p  its  army  on  a 
war  fiH>tin^  ft>r  such  a  length  of  time  without  putting  too 
seven*  a  ^itrain  on  its  resmirt^es. 

Tjxikinir  nmnd  durinir  this  autumn  for  a  stable  basis  for 
British  policy  amid  all  the  shifting  s^inds  of  diplonuicy,  Bea- 
c^msfield  came  to  the  lX)uclu^ion  that  a  clear  understanding 
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vitli  Bifflnaid^  and  a  teealy  with  Gennanyy  on  the  basia  of 
fteafoiw  9110^  waa  the  beat  available  means  ci  calming  the 
&(|Ed»l  of  Europe,  and  pieventing  oenstant  alarms  and 
firibUe  waiB.  He  wrote  in  thia  soiae  to  the  Qneen,  to 
IMbgr,  and  to  Salisboiy ;  and  their  reception  of  his  idea  was 
leaenJ^  iiSTmpathetie. 

•  « 

To  Lard  Derb^. 

OmifiimtiaL  Huohkhixbk  Makob^  Ocf.  17.— Nodung  can  be 
wm  ansatJafactoiy,  than  the  whole  state  of  Europe — and  Asia 
too'^in  a  great  deinree. 

Baaoa  is  fnU  of  misdhief,  and  yet  *  willing  to  wound  and  yet 
Aid  to  strike.'  That's  her  flnanoe:  still,  ahe  will  go  tiying  it 
sitrosling  to  no  physical  opposition,  till  sb^,  as  befoie^  cemmits 
tedl 

Omft  we  tslce  adrantage  of  the  delay  and  make  some  arrange- 
nait,  nil.  win  put  an  end  to  these  mi$ire$,  and  set  tiie  world'to 
iljhtst 

What  if  we  could  negotiate  a  treaty  with  Germany  to  main- 
Vk  the  l^resent  $iahu  quo  generally  t  Not  an  alliance  offensiTe 
ni  dahnsiTe,  as  Bnmow  offered  to  yr.  father  in  1862  —  and 
lA.  wss  wisely  and  iwompily  decHned;  but  a  treaty  to  fte 
uintenance  of  the  Haius  quo.  This  wd.  make  ns  ea^y  about 
Constantinople,  and  relieve  Bismarck  of  his  real  bugbear,  the 
eventual  alliance  of  England  and  France,  and  the  loss  of  his  two 
captured  proyinces.  We  don't  wish  France  to  be  weaker  than  she 
is;  bnt  when  she  was  stronger,  she  gave  us  plenty  of  trouble. 

The  objection,  or  rather  difficulty,  in  bringing  this  about,  wd. 
be,  perhaps,  the  old  German  Emperor,  who,  I  heartily  wish,  were 
in  the  same  cave  as  Friedrich  Barbarossa;  but  tho'  he  might 
flhrink  from  a  war  with  his  nephew,  or  anything  obviously  hostile, 
with  time,  and  management,  and  firmness,  Bis.  cd.  succeed,  I 
think,  in  the  siatus  quo  treaty. 

The  difficulty,  is  to  get  hold  of  Bis.  I  counted  on  Odo  Bussell, 
hut  he  might  as  well  be  at  Bagdad.  And  Miinster  is  not  a  genial 
Dstnre  to  work  on.    He  is  suspicious  and  stupid. 

Still,  I  think,  the  thing  ought  to  be  done,  and  it  wd.  settle 
everything  for  our  lives,  and  immortalise  yourself. 

Here  we  have  the  germ  of  the  policy  which  was  brought 
into  actual  working  by  Beaconsfield  at  the  Congress  of  Ber- 
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lin,  and  which  was  pursued  by  him,  and  by  Salisbury  after 
him,  until  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  ambi- 
tious aims  »)f  the  Gennan  Empire  made  further  co-operation 
on  tho  same  footing  im|K>8sible.  There  was  never,  of 
course,  any  alliance,  and  it  is  strange  that  Beaconsfield 
should  have  contemplatetl  a  fonnal  treaty  —  a  step  which 
woultl  have  invol\Td  a  permanent  estrangement  from 
France,  whom  he  had  always  preferred,  and  had  long 
cherished,  as  an  ally.  But  there  was  a  steady  reliance  by 
the  British  Foreign  Oillce  on  the  Central  Powers;  a  work- 
ing aiTangement  which,  so  long  as  Kussia  was  a^ressive 
and  France  restless,  and  so  long  as*  Germany  was  content 
with  industrial  and  commercial  development,  preserved 
])eace  in  Europe,  at  least  among  the  greater  States. 

But  Bismarck,  though  he  never  forgave  Gortehakoff  for 
interfering  to  save  France  in  the  spring  of  1875,  was  not 
yet  disposed  to  weaken  the  bonds  which  united  Germany 
to  Russia.  Moreover,  it  was  by  no  means  clear  to  foreign 
observers  whether  Beaconsfield  could  maintain  his  ground 
against  Gladstone's  agitation.  Accordingly,  in  answer  to 
Derby's  appeal  to  him  to  use  the  influence  of  Germany  *  in 
order  to  procure  the  acceptance  of  some  compromise/  he  re- 
plied tliat,  though  an  araiistice  of  six  months  seemed  accept- 
able to  the  German  Government,  he  could  not  put  pressure 
on  any  other  Power  to  secure  its  sanction. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

(Telegraphed  in  Cypher.)  10,  DowNiXfi  St.,  Oct.  19,  '76.— The 
Cabinet  decided,  that  they  would  take  no  furtlier  steps  in  nego- 
tiations for  armistice,  tho',  if  Turkey  assented  to  a  proposal  to 
shorten  it,  they  would  make  no  opposition.  They  decided,  that 
Lord  Derby  should  draw  up  a  despatch  reciting  that  Servia  had 
appealed  to  us  to  mediate,  that  we  undertook  the  office  and  suc- 
ceeded, that  then  Servia  rejected  the  armistice  wliich  we  had 
solicited  for  her;  that  we  should  protest  against  the  military  emi- 
gration of  Russia  into  Servia,  and  end  by  warning  Kussia  that  a 
violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  by  the  occupation  of  Bulgaria 
1  h^d  to  serious  consequences. 
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To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  Downing  St.,  Oct.  20,  1876.--.  .  .  We  had  a  Cabinet  yes- 
terday, wh.  then  dispersed,  from  wh.  the  world  infers  we  are 
unanimous,  and  that  there  is  no  split.  .  .  . 

In  a  talk  with  a  political  and  personal  friend  Beacons- 
field  expounded  bis  view  of  the  present  situation  and  his 
hopes  for  the  future. 

Memorandum  hy  Lord  Barrington. 

Od.  23,  1876. —  I  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Beaconsfield  this 
evening  at  5.30.  He  entered  rather  fully  into  the  details  of  the 
present  crisis  in  the  East.  Alluding  to  his  speech  at  Aylesbury, 
he  utterly  repudiated  having  ever  said  that  the  '  Government  was 
opposed  to  the  feelings  of  a  majority  in  the  country.'  The  report 
of  that  speech  in  The  Times  of  Sept.  21,  ought  to  be  enough  to 
show  the  utter  fallacy  of  such  a  statement.  Yet  this  has  con- 
stantly, and  persistently,  been  asserted  by  Messrs.  Gladstone  and 
Lowe,  and  this  assertion  has  done  immense  harm  in  retarding  ne- 
gotiations with  Foreign  Powers  on  this  question.  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  statement  that  the  Government  had  not  the  '  unanimous ' 
support  of  the  country,  but  that  a  large  party  in  the  country  was 
using  the  *  atrocity  cry '  for  party  purposes  (or  words  to  that 
effect),  was  quite  true. 

The  present  state  of  affairs  in  the  East  is  that  England  ad- 
vised *■  an  armistice  of  not  less  than  a  month  or  six  weeks.'  The 
Turks  replied  that  six  weeks  was  too  short,  aiul  proposed  *  five  or 
six  months.'  This  the  Russians  refused  to  accept,  and  reverted  to 
what  they  termed  the  English  proposal  of  *  six  weeks.'  But  Eng- 
land had  put  no  extending  limit,  and  had  guarded  herself  by 
*  not  less.'  Consequently  England  accepted  the  Turkish  proposal. 
Russia  never  imagined  that  Turkey  would  accept  any  armistice, 
and  therefore  finds  herself  in  a  difficulty.  The  Turks  have  now, 
in  all  probability  at  the  instance  of  our  Ambassador,  Sir  H. 
Elliot,  averred  themselves  willing  to  accept  the  English  proposal, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  six  weeks'  armistice  may  be  pro- 
longed if  necessary. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  has  great  hopes  of  being  able  to  settle  this 
great  question,  but  of  course  guarded  himself  against  any -opinion 
as  to  Peace  or  War.  Supposing  the  Russians  to  enter  Bulgaria, 
eaid  I.  That,  he  answered,  would  be  an  entirely  new  phase  of 
the  question.     He  is  evidently  quite  determined  that  the  Rus- 
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sians  shall  not  directly,  or  indirectly,  become  possessed  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

Many  in  England  say.  Why  not?  England  might  take  Egypt, 
and  so  secure  our  highway  to  India. 

But  the  answer  is  obvious,  said  Lord  6.  If  the  Russians  had 
Constantinople,  they  could  at  any  time  march  their  Army  through 
Syria  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  then  what  would  be  the  use 
of  our  holding  Egypt?  Not  even  the  command  of  the  sea  could 
help  us  under  such  circumstances.  People  who  talk  in  this 
manner  must  be  utterly  ignorant  of  geography.  Our  strength  is 
on  the  sea.  Constantinople  is  the  key  of  India,  and  not  Egypt 
and  the  Suez  CanaL 

The  mendacity  of  the  Russians  is  the  same  as  ever.  They  say, 
'We  do  not  wish  to  hold  Constantinople.'  Perhaps  not,  but  for 
all  that  their  game  is  to  have  someone  there  who  is  more  or  less 
dei)6ndent  on  them.  .  .  . 

The  grand  political  duel  between  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Prince 
Gortchakoff  has  now  lasted  some  months,  and,  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  latter  has  got  the  worst  of  it.  That  England  should 
be  victorious  in  diplomacy  (and  war  if  necessary,  as  a  matter  of 
course),  is  Lord  B.'s  grand  object,  and  will  be  a  splendid  consum- 
mation to  his  wonderful  career.  He  appears  to  me  to  have  no 
doubt  that,  whatever  present  appearances  may  be,  Germany  will 
eventually  go  against  Russia.  ... 

The  six  months'  armistice  which  Turkey  proposed  having 
been  rejected,  the  Turkish  armies  continued  their  advance 
and,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Russian  General  and 
the  Russian  Volunteers  who  organised  the  resistance  to 
them  under  the  banner  of  Serbia,  won  success  after  suooeBS 
until  Belgrade  itself  was  in  danger.  Beaconsfield  flattered 
himself  that  these  Turkish  victories,  coupled  with  the  firm 
attitude  of  the  British  Cabinet,  had  produced  a^^noderating 
effect  on  the  counsels  of  the  Russian  Government,  as  Oorfe- 
chakoff  began  to  express  interest  in  the  Conference  whieh 
Derby  had  suggested,  and  Ignatieff  at  Constantinople 
seemed  to  be  ready  for  a  reasonable  compromise  about  the 
length  of  armistice.  Appearances  were  deceptive.  The 
Turkish  successes  convinced  the  Emperor  Alexander  that,  if 
Serbia  was  to  be  saved,  he  must  interpose  at  once,  and  ool 
the  last  day  of  the  month  his  Ambassador  presented  an  ulti- 
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matum  at  Constantinople,  demanding,  under  the  threat  of 
a  total  severance  of  diplomatic  relations,  the  acceptance  by 
Turkey,  within  forty-eight  hours,  of  the  armistice  limited 
to  a  month  or  six  weeks.  Under  the  menace  of  force  Tur- 
key agreed. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10^  Downing  Street,  Oct.  28, 1876. —  There  is  a  streak  of  light 
on  the  horizon.  Whether  it  be  the  victory  of  the  Turks,  or 
whether  it  be  that  the  Russians  commence  to  comprehend  that 
England  will  stand  no  nonsense,  but  a  great  change  occurred  last 
night  —  and  for  the  better.  .  .  . 

Oct.  30. —  We  are  not  out  of  the  wood,  but  we  sometimes  think 
we  see  light  in  the  distance  —  I  hope  not  a  mirage.  I  have  had 
now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  year  of  it,  and  feel  a  good  deal  older. 
Certainly,  it  has  not  been  a  dull  life,  but  a  very  hard  one.  .  .  . 

Schou.  called  on  me  with  a  message  of  horror  and  indignation 
from  the  Emperor  of  R.  about  the  Ooloa.  I  said  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  press  was  not  free  in  Russia.  He  assured  me 
that  he  had  been  libelled  himself  in  the  Oolos,  and  accused  of 
having  sold  himself  to  Germany.  I  remarked  that  the  press  was 
free  in  England,  but  that  if  such  an  article  had  appeared  in  a 
respectable  paper  agst.  Prince  Oortff,  I  wd.  undertake  to  say  I 
wd.  have  made  the  editor  apologise.^ 

^ov.  1. —  Yesterday  (Tuesday)  I  received  two  tela,  when  I 
woke:  they  had  arrived^  in  the  night.  One  was  from  our  Am- 
bassador at  Livadia  saying  that  P.  Gortchakoif  considered  the 
annistice  now  settled,  and  making  suggestions  about  ulterior 
points  —  and  much  more  important  ones :  the  basis  of  the  Conf er- 
oice.  The  other  telegram  was  from  our  Ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, dated  Monday  night  ^  past  10  o'ck.     (Therapia),  say- 

^llie  Goloa  had  had  the  effrontery  to  accuse  Beaconsfield  of  having, 
in  conjunction  with  the  firm  of  Erlanger,  amassed  a  colossal  fortune 
by  speculating  on  the  various  phases  of  the  Eastern  Question !     Where- 
M,  as  Rose,  who  had  been  familiar  with  Beaconsfield's  pecuniary  deal- 
ings for  thirty  years,  wrote  indignantly  to  Corry  on  Oct.  25,  '  if  ever  a 
nan  lived  who  was  pure  as  snow  in  money  matters,  and  more  scrupu- 
joas  than  any  living  man  in  everything  that  concerned  his  pecuniary 
interests,  it  is  Lord  B[eaconsfiel]d;  as  history  will  prove.'     In  spite  of 
Schouvaloff's  assurances,  the  Golos  felt  it  so  necessary  to  damage  the 
reputation  of  the  most  determined  opponent  of  Russia's  Turkish  policy, 
that  it  reiterated  its  scandalous  charges.     *  The  fact,'  wrote  Corry  to 
SchouvalofT.  *  that  this  repetition  is  made  after  the  gracious  message 
wh.  on  behalf  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  you  last  week  conveyed  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield  much  aggravates  the  calumny.' 
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ing  that  the  armistice  was  settled  —  very  satisfactorily  and  hon- 
orably to  the  Turks,  that  Ignatieff  had  been  conciliatory  through- 
out,  and  that  he  was  to  execute  it  formally  in  the  morning,  hav- 
ing an  appointment  with  the  G.  Vizier  to  that  effect. 

So  I  thought  my  cares  were  over,  and  I  remembered  what  your 
friend  Delane  said  to  me  on  Sunday,  'that  the  Minister  who 
opened  Parliamt.  with  an  announcement  of  peace  in  the  Queen's 
Speech,  wd.  be  in  a  prouder  position  than  any  Minister  since 
Mr.  Pitt.' 

A  little  after  noon  came  the  awful  news  that  QenL  Ignatieff 
had  received  orders  from  Livadia  to  deliver  the  offensive  and  hos- 
tile ultimatum  you  are  now  well  acquainted  with! 

This  was  the  consequence  of  the  Turkish  victories,  and  the 
humiliation  the  Emperor  felt  at  the  probability  of  the  Turks 
reaching  Belgrade.  The  pretext  that  the  Turks  carried  on  hostil- 
ities during  negotiations  for  armistice  is  quite  hollow.  The 
Russo-Servian  army  has  never  ceased  attacking  and  harassing 
the  Turks  during  the  whole  tima  Besides,  negotiations  for 
armistice  never  suspend  hostilities  as  a  matter  of  public  law. 

What  will  happen  now?  I  think  it  looks  as  black  as  possible. 
The  whole  affair  has  been  a  conspiracy  of  Eussia  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  she  has  failed  in  everything  —  even  in  active  war- 
fare the  Porte  has  defeated  her.  I  don't  think  she  can  stand  it» 
and  she  will  rush  to  further  reverses. 

Yesterday  I  dined  at  S[tafford]  House  —  with  the  little  Duch- 
ess, and  the  '  bride  and  bridegroom '  ^  and  Eonald ;  and  then  they 
took  me  to  the  play,  a  new  comedy  that  is  making  some  noise^ 
Peril  —  an  adaptation  from  the  French  Nos  Intimes  —  not  over- 
moral,  but  fairly  transmogrified  from  the  original,  and  cleverly 
acted  in  the  chief  part  —  a  woman  ^  whom,  I  doubt  not,  you,  an 
hahituee  of  the  drama,  know  very  well,  but  quite  new  to  me. 
Now  she  is  married,  but  she  was  a  sister  of  Robertson,  the  play- 
wright. She  had  evidently  studied  in  the  French  school.  The 
whole  was  good,  and  the  theatre  was  ventilated;  so  I  did  not  feel 
exhausted,  and  was  rather  amused,  and  shd.  rather  have  enjoyed 
myself,  had  not  the  bad  news  thrown  its  dark  shadow  over  one's 
haunted  consciousness.  .  .  . 

Nov,  2. —  As  I  have  often  told  you  *  there  is  no  gambling  like 
politics' — and  hero  we  are  with  the  armistice  signed!  ...  I 
can't  write  any  details:  until  this  moment,  I  have  not  had  a 
moment  of  pause  —  4  and  20  hours  indeed  of  awful  crisis. 

*  How  can  we  ever  trust  the  Russians  ? '  was  the  Queen's 

1  Mr.  (now  Viscount)  and  the  late  Lady  Florence  Chaplin. 

2  Mrs.  Kendal. 
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fmmmt  to  Beierasfidd  on  what  she  termed  the  Empeior^s 
'n»h  afid  intemperate  act'  The  Emperor  miist  have  felt 
die  need  of  reaaaiiriiig  English  opinion,  for  on  Novanber  2 
lie  i^edged  his  word  at  livadia  to  the  British  Ambassador 
dnt  he  had  not  the  smallest  wish  or  intention  to  acquire 
OaBstantinopley  and  that  any  ooeopation  of  Bulgaria  to 
lideh  neoeasity  might  drive  him  would  be  only  provisional. 
IMiy  tekgraphed  the  satisfaction  of  the  Cabinet  at  these 
mmwuoBB,  but  Beaeonsfield  was  more  impressed  by  the  obvi* 
0BS  pi^aratioDa  which  Bussia  was  making  ior  independent 
fli&aiy  action,  and  by  GortchakoflPs  hectmug  tone  about 
lb  piopoeala  for  autonomy  to  be  submitted  to  the  Forte. 
llir,  now  that  the  armistice  was  signed,  Beaeonsfield  lind 
Birigr  proposed  to  issue  invitations  to  the  Conference  iidhidh 
il^j  had  for  some  time  contemplated  —  a  step  whidi  was 
Id^  by  a  CaUnrt  Council  on  Novonber  4.  For  flie  diief 
fspesoitative  of  Great  Britain  at  the  Conf eraice  the  Prime 
Xi^er  selected  the  ablest  of  his  younger  colleagues,  over- 
eoiaiiig  his  reluctance  by  friendly  pressure.  Among  the 
Bsseonafield  papers  there  is  preserved  an  undated  sheet  of 
Bsvning  Street  writing-paper,  with  the  words,  in  Beacons- 
field's  handwriting:  ^Conf[tdentta]l.  I  want  you  to  go. 
That  is  my  idea.  A  great  enterprise,  and  wd.  not  take 
much  time.  B.,'  followed  by  Salisbury's  response,  '  Of 
wrawe  I  will  do  what  the  Cabinet  wishes,  but  it  is  essential 
that  your  policy  should  be  settled  first.'  These  notes  were 
almost  certainly  interchanged  at  this  meeting  of  the  Cabi- 
net 

To  Lord  Derby, 

Confidential,  10,  Downing  St.,  Whitehall,  Nov.  3,  '76. —  I 
flhall  call  to-day  latish,  on  the  chance  of  seeing  you,  as  I  think  we 
oo^t  to  confer  together  before  the  Cabinet. 

In  the  meanwhile,  reflection  has  only  confirmed  me  in  my  con- 
^etioiiy  that  it  wd.  be  most  unwise  for  us  to  be  hurried  into  any 
inoceedings;  that  we  shd  principally  be  represented  by  someone 
of  great  authority,  not  mixed  up  with  the  previous  transactions ; 
and  that  we  shd.  come  to  an  agreement,  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Congress,  as  to  the  basis  of  our  negotiations. 
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I  foresee  endless  cliieanery  on  the  part  of  Russia,  who  is,  at 
present,  somewhat  baffled  and  mortified. 

I  think  a  sine  qua  non  on  our  part  shd.  be,  that  no  interfer- 
ence shd.  be  sanctioned  with  the  military  arrangements  of  the 
Porte  in  Bulgaria,  or  indeed  Bosnia,  etc. 

Turkey  cd.  maintain  200,000  men  between  the  Danube  and  Con- 
stantinople, and  with  this  force,  and  the  conunand  of  the  sea, 
she  is,  so  far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  invincible.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  her  maintaining  100,000  men  on  her  Asiatic 
frontier. 

And  now,  again,  I  must  impress  upon  you  the  importance,  if  we 
wish  to  secure  a  long  peace,  of  coming  to  some  imderstandinfiT 
with  some  European  Power. 

The  difficulties  of  negotiating  any  satisfactory  understanding 
with  Germany  may  be  great,  but  Odo  Russell  ought  to  be  in- 
structed to  lose  no  opportunity  of  conferring  with  Bismarck  in 
this  sense.  By  the  bye,  I  do  not  at  all  believe  IgnatiefFs  'con- 
fidential '  communication  to  Elliot  about  the  German  Chanr. 

But  without  the  trouble,  and  the  risk,  of  any  new  treaties,  we 
have  a  course  open  to  us,  wh.  I  think  it  imprudent,  and  scarcely 
justifiable  on  our  part,  to  neglect.  It  is  not  only  our  right,  but, 
in  my  opinion,  our  duty,  to  enquire  of  France  and  Austria,  what, 
in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  Congress,  are  their  views  and 
feelings  with  reference  to  their  engagements  under  the  Tripartite 
Treaty? 

This  will  give  Austria,  if  she  wishes  it,  an  occasion  to  un- 
burthen  or  unbutton  herself  —  and  may  lead  to  important  conse- 
quences. I  do  not  understand  from  you,  and  I  do  not  hear  from 
any  other  quarter,  that  you  have  ever  made  to  her,  howr.  guarded, 
any  overture  for  joint  action.  I  believe  it  has  been  expected.  If 
made,  it  shd.  be  expressed  thro'  Buchanan,  not  Beust,  but  it  wd. 
be  more  conveniently  managed  with  reference  to  keeping  existing 
engagements:  the  Tripartite. 

It  is  probable  that  France,  at  this  moment,  wd.  avoid  action, 
but  that  reserve  on  her  part  will  not  subsist  as  long  as  she 
thinks,  if  troublous  times  arrive.  And  she  wd.  be  gratified  by  the 
enquiry  and  the  appeal,  and  if  it  did  nothing  else,  with  re- 
gard to  both  France  and  Austria,  I  think  it  wd.  have  an  ad- 
vantageous effect  on  both  of  them  in  influencing  their  conduct  in 
the  Conference. 

I  have  no  hesitation  myself  in  saying,  that  it  wd.  be  most  desir- 
able to  arrive  at  a  clear  agreement  with  Austria  for  joint  action, 
and  that,  if  the  Conference  fail,  and  Russia  is  arrogant  and  men- 
acing, it  shd.  at  once  be  intimated  to  Russia  that  the  integrity 
of  the  Turkish  dominions  shd.  not  be  violated. 
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Wi$9.  4r->I  do  not  Haisk  tfwl  Gofididcoffi  inmAmt  mmomim- 
wmA  to  lahm,  ihtLt,  it  the  Boflnaii  propooitmis  reopeetmg 
Mmamy  wn  not  ngreod  tOb  Ignttieff  is  to  wMidnw,  on|^  to 
pHi  uBiuilioodi 

fbk  mm  not  ooid  after  ^Knner,  IObo  liie  Empei^s  oentiBMntal 
fUBtktt — bat  it  mi  mid  in  tihto  moniina^  and  wis  an  an- 
nwimiuiiunl  to  na. 

It  Ad.  be  noticed  i»e  gain  notUng  wiA  Boaaia  li!r*oon 
ist  eottoeaBBon* 

H  Gorlehakoffa  poaition  ia  a  0ennine  one»  thtt  lliei^ 
ia  emiening;.    At  any  fate^  be  dbd  pritatdly  inform  ua  lAat  aM 

HIV10W8b 

JaBsim,  tho^  a  move  liradian  paraaiteb  and  afraid  «fen  of  O.'a 
iMofir,  win,  I  wajppote,  atQl  ob^r  abaofaitB  ordera»  and  I  Aink  sron 
mid  to  aod  him  a  latder. 

Tionr  eompiainta  of  Andna^jr  axe  eoiioed  baok  from  Vienna  aa 
Wiaitna.  Theie^  it  ia  the  fiMbion  to  aay  Aat  Enghmd  wiU^d^ 
loAiaf  and  loin  them  in  no  aeticn. 

BotiUng  can  aeeoxe  tibe  ■neecm  of  the  Oonfarenee  but  UnnneaB 
otaor  aMe^  and  we  eannot  be  ftem,  unleta  we  axe  pwpaied  lor  the 
Innei 

Otr  potiegr  hiliwrto  baa  aeonxed  Ibe  flxat  objeot  piopoaed  ^ 
i*L»  fte  maintenance  of  liie  intagrilgr  o^the  Ott  Knpixa  ^  Hie 
nfaHd  of  the  Beilin  noto^  and  the-fleel*  lunre  bitiherto  acoom- 
iBdied  that  There  has  been  no  '  oocupation.'  For  Ibe  second 
<)iq6ct  proposed,  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  rayahs, 
16  OQg^t  to  arriye»  among  ourselyes,  at  some  clear  conception  of 
your  definition  of  autonomy  with[ou]t  loss  of  time. 

A  catalogue  of  the  proposals  in  the  Andrassy  note,  in  language 
aa  Httle  technical  as  possible,  shd.,  if  possible,  be  before  the  Cabi- 
aat  this  morning. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

liO,  DowNiKO  St.,  Nov.  4. —  Cabinet  just  over ;  very  tired,  and 
a  little  harassed  —  but  I  won't  let  the  post  go  without  a  line. 

We  have  agreed  to  invite  the  Powers  to  a  Conference ;  the  place, 
Constantinople;  and  each  Power  to  be  represented  by  two  Pleni- 
potentiaries. I  assume  the  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and 
aix  greater  men,  what  you  call  swelh.  Who  is  to  go  for  Ebg- 
bndf    I  have  a  good  mind  to  go  myself. 

How  win  it  all  end!    So  many  plots  and  counterplots  and 
sadi  Machiavellian  brains  to  deal  with  I  .  .  . 

Nov.  8. —  The  appointment  of  Ld.  Salisbury  as  Ambassador 
£xtra[ordinar]y  to  the  Conference  seems  to  give  great  satisfac- 
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tion.  I  do  not  despair,  if  the  Conference  take  place,  that  we  may 
succeed  in  our  main  purposes,  but  what  I  dread  is  that  Russia 
will  secretly  encourage  and  invite  the  Porte  to  refuse  the  Con- 
ference, and  then  privately  arrange  with  her.  I  have  detected 
some  traits  of  this  intrigue,  and  Ignatieff  is  equal  to  anything. 

By  proposing  a  Conference  on  a  broader  basis  —  t.  e.,  two 
Ambassadors  or  Plenipotentiaries  from  each  State  —  a  certain 
delay  has  been  obtained,  and  a  proportionately  gpreater  import- 
ance has  been  given  to  the  Conference  — ^  wh.  may  balk  him.  But 
if  his  original  proposition  of  an  immediate  council  of  the  Am- 
bassadors at  Constantinople  and  none  else  had  been  agreed  to, 
I  think  he  wd.  have  succeeded.    He  may  yet. 

Ld.  Mayor's  Day. — ,  .  .  Yes,  it  is  tiie  fatal  day,  that  always 
makes  me  ill  —  when  I  have  to  make  a  speech  wh.  is  ever  strictly 
scanned  and  wh.,  on  this  occasion,  will  be  criticised  by  all  Europe: 
sent  on  the  wings  of  the  lightning  to  the  old  coxcon^  at  Livadia 
(wh.  he  has  left  by-the-bye)  and  the  fox  at  Varzin. 

It  is  about  as  nervous  an  affair  as  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  man — 
particularly  when  it  is  to  be  accomplished  in  a  heated  hall,  full 
of  gas  and  aldermen  and  trumpeters,  after  sitting  for  hours  talk- 
ing slipslop  to  a  defunct  Lady  Mayoress,  and  with  every  circum* 
stance  that  can  exhaust  and  discomfort  man.  I  think  I  will  never 
do  it  again,  and  should  not  be  able  to  do  it  now,  were  it  not  for 
the  hope  of  seeing  you  to-morrow. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  Downing  Street,  Whiteuall,  Nov.  9,  1876. — .  .  .  To-day 
is  'Lord  Mayor's  Day,'  always  the  most  distressful  day  in  the 
year  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  but,  this  year,  his  sense  of  discomfort 
and  nervousness  are  aggravated.  He  must  speak  on  the  great 
question,  and  every  word  he  utters  will  be  criticised  throughout 
Europe.  However,  it  is  something,  that  he  can  mention  even  a 
prospect  of  peace.  He  feels,  at  this  moment,  as  if  he  should 
hardly  get  tlirough  the  day,  and  the  only  thing  which  sustains 
him  is  the  desire  not  to  disgrace  your  Majesty's  service  and  con- 
fidence. ... 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Beaconsfield  should  have  written  to 
the  Queen  of  the  speech  which  he  was  about  to  deliver  at 
Guildhall  as  cue  suggesting  a  prospect  of  peace.  Sucli, 
fairly  construed,  it  seems  in  historical  retrospect  to  have 
been,  but  his  domestic  critics  at  the  time  insisted  that  its 
tone  was  one  of  warlike  defiance.     Undoubtedly  it  con- 
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iiined  a  grave  waming^  triiidi  can  hardly  h6r  thon^t  im- 
jnrtified  in  view  of  the  pcdiey  of  combiBed  intrigae  and 
moiaoe  whioh  ItoBsia  had  pursned  during  Ike  year.  But 
he  was  careful  to  speak  of  her  with  due  respect,  and  to  at- 
trilnte  to  her  a  cordiality  and  a  readiness  to  accept  reason- 
abb  paropoeals  d  wbdck  she  had  in  fact  shown  little  sign» 
He  described  the  great  objects  whidh  the  Government  had 
aet  before  themlMlTes  to  be,  first,  to  maintain  the  gm^ral 
peioe  of  Europe  by  the  due  observance  of  the  Treaty  of 
1856  and  1871,  whidi  laid  down  as  the  best  security  for 
peaee-  ike  preservation  of  the  independence  and  terrifanrial 
int^ty  el  the  Turkish  Empire,  and,  «ec(mdly,  to  secure 
ineh  an  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  subjects  of 
Toxkish  proyinces  as,  by  increasing  their  prosperity,  would 
promote  that  independence  and  int^priity.  He  expressed 
lu8  satisfaction  at  the  armistice;  ^  an  armistice  is  certainly 
lut  peace  any  more  than  courtship  is  wedlock;  but  in  gen- 
eral it  is  Ihe  auspicious  harbinger  pf  a  happy  future.'  As 
to  the  ^  ultimatum '  by  which  it  was  obtained,  ^  that  is  an 
ngiy  word  when  we  are  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a  pacific 
aettlanent.'  But  in  this  case  the  ultimatum  was  something 
lie  *  bringing  an  action  for  debt  when  the  whole  sum 
daimed  had  previously  been  paid  into  court.' 

Beaconsfield  dwelt  with  satisfaction  on  the  Conference 
and  on  its  acceptance  by  all  the  Powers,  and  paid  a  gener- 
ous compliment  to  Salisbury,  who,  he  said,  possessed  the 
complete  confidence  of  his  colleagues. 

They  have  confidence  in  his  abilities,  in  his  grasp  of  the  sub- 
}ect»  and  in  the  tact  and  firmness  of  his  character;  and  I  have 
&o  doubt  that  he  will  use  and  exercise  all  his  abilities  to  bring 
>bout  that  permanent  peace  in  Europe  which  all  statesmen  agree 
ctn  best  be  secured  by  adhering  to  the  treaties  which  exist,  know- 
ing well  —  and  none  knows  better  than  my  noble  friend  —  that 
the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Turkey  are  not  to 
be  secured  by  mere  pen-and-ink  work.  Unless  the  great  body  of 
the  people  find  that  they  arc  imder  a  Government  which  studies 
their  welfare  and  is  proud  of  their  prosperity,  even  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  a  country  must  themselves  vanish. 
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Then  followed  the  passage  whioh  excited  so  much  atten- 
tion and  provoked  so  much  criticism. 

I  am  hopeful,  in  the  present  temper  of  Europe,  we  shall  be  able 
to  accomplish  the  objects  we  have  in  view  without  those  terrible 
appeals  to  war,  of  which,  I  think,  we  have  heard  too  frequently 
and  too  much.  .  .  .  There  is  no  country  so  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  as  England.  Peace  is  especially  an  English  pol- 
icy. She  is  not  an  aggressive  Power,  for  there  is  nothing  which 
she  desires.  She  covets  no  cities  and  no  provinces.  What  she 
wishes  is  to  maintain  and  to  enjoy  the  unexampled  empire  which 
she  has  built  up,  and  which  it  is  her  pride  to  remember  exists 
as  much  upon  sympathy  as  upon  force.  But  although  the  policy 
of  England  is  peace,  there  is  no  country  so  well  prepared  for  war 
as  our  own.  If  she  enters  into  conflict  in  a  righteous  cause  — 
and  I  will  not  believe  that  England  will  go  to  war  except  for  a 
righteous  cause  —  if  the  contest  is  one  which  concerns  her  liberty, 
her  independence,  or  her  empire,  her  resources,  I  feel,  are  inex- 
haustible. She  is  not  a  country  that,  when  she  enters  into  a 
campaign,  has  to  ask  herself  whether  she  can  support  a  second 
or  a  third  campaign.  She  enters  into  a  campaign  which  she  will 
not  terminate  till  right  is  done. 

It  was  not  Beaconsfield,  but  Bussia,  who  had  made  the 
^  appeals  to  war  ^  of  which  he  spoke.  And  his  reply  only 
restated,  in  grave  and  forcible  fashion,  the  permanent  con- 
ditions which  those  who  challenge  this  country  must  face. 
He  had  recounted  them  in  almost  similar  language  in  1862, 
when  he  was  in  opposition.  He  had  then  said  that  ^  Eng- 
land is  the  only  country  which,  when  it  enters  into  a  quar- 
rel which  it  believes  to  be  just,  never  ceases  its  efforts  until 
it  has  accomplished  its  aim  ' ;  that '  it  was  not  a  que^on  of 
one,  two,  or  three  campaigns,  but  that,  as  we  have  proved 
in  old  days,  our  determination,  supported  by  our  resources, 
would  allow  us  to  prepare  for  an  indefinite  struggle  when  we 
had  an  adequate  and  worthy  object  in  view.'  ^  The  words 
remain  as  true  now  as  when  they  were  spoken  in  1862  and  in 
1876;  and  most  Englishmen  to-day  will  heartily  endorse 
them.  Whether  the  occasion  in  1876  was  a  fitting  one  on 
which  to  repeat  them  as  Prime  Minister  at  Guildhall  is, 

iSee  Vol.  IV.,  k>.  310,  311. 
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«f  wmm,  an  axgnaUe  qnestioii.  But  Buasia's  menacing 
tttitode  nndonbtedlj:  anggeated  that  abe  had  either  foigot- 
tn  Eni^baid'a  hiateric  pcmer  and  pemstanoet  or  believed 
Alt  tibe  aaoiait  spirit  waa  dead.  The  very  next  day  the 
Anperor  Akoamder^  in  an  address  to  the  noUea  and  eom* 
imnaal  eooneil  of  Moseofw,  oanaed  a  sensation  in  Enrope  hy 
Myiqg  tibaty  if  the  Conferenoe  &iled  to  bring  peace,  mi  if 
beovdd  not  obtain  the  goarantees  which  he  derized  from  the 
F(vl%  he  waa  firmly  resoked  to  take  independent  action 
indttat  he  waa  convinced  that  Bnasia  woold  req^ond  to  his 
aHBmoMi  The  leaders  of  the  atrocity  agitation  saw  in 
ttbflufeat  tiie  natoral,  and  indeed  legitimate^  rrtort  to  what 
ttqf  eonaideied  to  be  Beaecmafield's  wanton  piwocaiion. 
hi  aetoal  fiust,  the  Emperor,  when  he  spok^  had  no  cog- 
aimiee  of  Beaeonsfield's  words,  and  waa  only  sayii^;  opmij 
1^  Gortdiakoff,  his  ChancelkHr,  had  already  intiinated  to 
Ae  British  Ambassador ;  and  the  Bnssian  Government  pco- 
eeedsd  to  mobilise  a  considerable  force  and  to  issue  a  new. 
IntB  for  100,000^000  ronblea.  ^  What  an  infamous  Its  Hiat 
^'  wrote  the  Queen  to  Beaconsfield  on  November  SI,  /  to 
11^  &e  Emperor  Aleioinder's  speech  at  Moscow  was  in  con- 
sequence of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  excellent  one  at  the  Man- 
sion House  [?Gnildhall].' 

While  those  responsible  for  the  atrocity  agitation  were 
indignant  with  Beaconsfield  for  his  Guildhall  speech,  they 
cordially  approved  the  appointment  of  Salisbury  as  British 
representative  at  the  Constantinople  Conference.     They  re- 
membered the  deep-seated  distrust  of  Disraeli  which  Sal- 
isbury had  long  cherished ;  they  knew  that  he  was  a  High 
Churchman,  a  friend  of  those  High  Churchmen,  such  as 
Liddon,  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  agitation;  they 
noticed  that  Carnarvon,  who  had  formerly  acted  with  Sal- 
isbury in  breaking  from  Disraeli,  made  no  secret  of  his  gen- 
eral sympathy  with  the  agitators ;  and  they  hoped,  if  not  for 
an  open  breach  between  Beaconsfield  and  his  Indian  Secre- 
tary, at  least  for  action  by  Salisbury  at  Constantinople  in 
fundamental   agreement   with   Gladstone   and  his   policy. 
Undoubtedly  Salisbury  was  keenly  alive  to  the  duty  of 
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securing  tolerable  government  for  Christians  in  Turkey 
—  that  was  a  main  reason  for  his  appointment;  but  some 
selections  from  Ministerial  correspondence  will  show  how 
far  his  course  in  the  Ministry  was  from  justifying  the  exag- 
gerated expectations  of  Gladstone's  partisans. 

To  Lord  Saluibury, 

HuGHENDEN  Manor,  Oct,  17,  1876. — .  .  .  As  you  are  a  particu- 
lar friend  of  Carnarvon's,  I  will  make  a  confidential  observation. 
He  is  distinguished  by  his  hospitality,  but  is  not  always,  perhaps, 
so  discreet  in  its  exercise,  as  might  be  desired. 

Poor  dear  Lady  Chesterfield,  when  she  was  much  under  his 
roof,  was  very  annoyed  at  constantly  dining  with  the  editor  of 
the  Speciator,  who,  she  said,  wrote  weekly  libels  on  her  dearest 
friend  (myself) ;  but  I,  being  used  to  that  sort  of  treatment,  miti- 
gated her  feelings,  and,  I  believe,  prevented  any  serious  eaclandre. 
But  now,  no  less  a  personage  than  the  stoic  Derby  is  annoyed,  and 
more  than  annoyed,  by  the  same  cause. 

It  seems  that  Liddon  made  a  ^most  acrimonious'  attack  on 
Derby,  and  he  is  now  a  cherished  guest  at  Highclere!  I  believe 
it  was  in  a  sermon,  and  I  was,  of  course,  included  in  it,  but,  tho'  I 
see  most  things,  it  escaped  me,  and  I  should  not  have  noticed  it, 
had  I  encountered  it,  except  perhaps  a  little  rap  some  day.  .  .  • 

From  Lord  Salisbury, 

Confidential,  Hatfield  House,  Oct.  18,  '76. — .  .  .  I  agree  with 
you  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  Carnarvon  should  have  asked  Lid- 
don at  this  particular  time,  when  everyone  is  on  the  watch  for  the 
slightest  indication  of  division  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet  —  as  it 
may  be  misconstrued.  But  the  friendship  is  a  very  old  one :  and 
Liddon  usually  goes  to  Highclere  just  before  the  Oxford  term.  I 
don't  suppose  the  construction  which  might  be  put  on  it  ever 
occurred  to  Carnarvon's  mind.  .  .  . 

To  Lord  Derby, 

Confidl.  10,  Downing  St.,  Whitehall,  Nov.  1,  '76. —  I  return 
you  Carnarvon's  letter,  and  your  reply,  wh.  is  admirable.  You 
pierced  the  Jesuits.    What  with  Manniug  and  Lyddon   (mc),^ 

1  Beaconsfield,  never  very  accurate  in  hia  spelling  of  proper  names, 
peems  to  hav?  written  {ndi^erently  '  Liddon '  or  '  Lyddon.'  ** 
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nd  die  AzdUblAop  of  Bdgnide^  our  ooOeague  is  etMng  «  Httib 

It  10  m  gang  of  Jeraiti  that  he  Imt  omokigsty  in  msaj  gudam, 
ran  priflBti  to  joumaliite. 

!l&6  oB^  autfaentie  mol  of  Glacbtoiie^  tbat  I  ham  taoMaiiifldy 
us  ^ii  he  said  the  other  day,  that  he  was  oonfideitt  that  Oamar^ 
fon,  Baliflbiixy,  Hardy*  and  Noriheote  wd  never  aiqn^ort  oor  pol- 
iei^  I  believe  no  cme  is  the  least  hesitating  eioept  Oamanron, 
Old  idtimately  he  is  ruled  by  Salidmiy.  .  •  . 

Ncih  19. — I  hear  from  Salisbury,  Ifaat  diere  is  great  diseiMiteut 
aaddbturbanoe  at  the '  Instructions'  ^  hsTing.been  sent  down  for 
fe  Queen's  signature  when  Ld.  CaniarYon»  lid.  Ohaneeikwp,  and 
odwm  did  not  consider,  that  they  had  passed  Ihe  Cabinet  What 
iitobedcmet  They  understood  they  were  to  be  again  ooosidered 
ttHnirsday. 

I  have  sent  Mr.  Oorry  to  Ld.  Ghanr.  to  eaiJain,  that  I  doubted 
Bol  you  were  under  the  impression  that  the  genmd  Instmetions 
im  snMKnred,  and  that  the  supplementary  ones  woe  those  to  be 
Miiidered  on  Thursday.  But  it  is  difficult  to  argue  lirith  men 
ander  the  inflnenoe  of  strong  rdigious  feeling,  and  it  wdr  aypear 
&it  the  here^  of  Photius,  oommonly  cslkd  die  Greek  COiurdi, 
•ad  Moo^y  si^  Sanhey,  hare  ooalesoed  against  us.  •  • « 

»       - 
To  Lord  Derby. 

PrivtUe.    TAmaJLL,  Tonbridgb,  Nov.  19,  TB. —  There  can  be  no 
niistake  as  to  what  passed  in  Cabinet  yesterday.    It  was  clearly 
understood  that  the  instructions  were  approved,  the  cause  of 
nearly  all  the  difficulty  having  been  removed  by  the  insertion  of 
the  words  suggested  by  Cairns,  which  only  excluded  from  discus- 
sion in  the  Conference  the  question  of  military  occupation,  leav- 
ing it  an  open  question  whether  such  occupation  might  not  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Powers  in  certain  possible  contingencies. 
This  was  to  be  made  clear  by  a  supplementary  instruction  which 
was  to  be  considered  at  the  Cabinet  of  Thursday.    I  heard  all 
that  passed,  and  naturally  attended  more  closely  than  anyone, 
the  business  concerning  my  department.    It  had  never  occurred 
to  me,  till  I  received  your  letter,  that  any  of  our  colleagues  could 
be  under  a  different  impression.  .  .  . 

I  was  prepared  for  Carnarvon  taking  the  line  he  has  taken,  but 
regret  the  Chancellor  having  followed  his  lead.  The  question 
at  issue  is  really  serious:  and  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  give  way 
upon  it.  .  .  . 

1  For  the  Constantinople  COiiference. 
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To  Lord  Derby, 

Confidential.  2,  Whitehall  Gardens,  Nov.  20. —  You  wisely 
got  away,  in  Intimate  dudgeon,  to  a  distant  fortress;  but  I  was 
obliged  to  meet  the  storm,  and  therefore  sent  for  the  Ld.  Chan- 
cellor, and,  after  some  time»  concluded  a  satisfactory  interview. 

He  had  no  previous  concert,  or  conversation,  with  that  little 
Carnarvon,  and  when  I  explained  to  him  the  mysteries  of  the 
heresy  of  Photius,  and  that  he  had,  I  was  sure  unintentionally^ 
lent  himself  to  a  sacerdotal  intrigue,  he  turned  quite  pale. 

I  told  him,  that  if  the  sentiment  of  religious  enthusiasm,  or  the 
principle  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  were  brought  into  play,  the 
satisfactory  settlement  of  a  purely  political  question,  wh.  referred 
to  the  distribution  of  power,  was  impossible. 

Then  I  sent  for  the  little  Carnarvon,  who  was  out  of  town,  and 
so  I  telegraphed  for  him,  and  he  will  probably  attend  me  to- 
morrow, accompanied  by  Liddon. 

Confidential.  Hughendex  Manor,  Dec.  9. —  You  must  keep 
the  Ld.  Chanr.  quiet  —  at  least  for  the  nonce.  His  scheme  of  oc* 
cupation  is  that  of  a  pettifogger  —  joint  stock  and  limited  liability. 

It  is  best  not  to  harass  Salisbury  with  instructions.  He  has 
enough.  Affairs  will  develop  themselves,  and  he  seems  not  un- 
equal to  the  situation.  If  the  '  Eastern  Xtians '  will  be  tolerably 
tranquil  —  sensible  on  such  matters  they  never  can  be  —  I  by  no 
means  despair  of  ultimate  success. 

I  shall  be  in  town  on  Monday  at  3  o'ck.,  being  tempted  to  pro- 
long my  stay  here  by  these  golden  moms  of  expiring  autumn. 

Since  he  had  returned  from  Castle  Bromwich  in  August, 
Beaconsfield  had  pursued  his  anxious  labours  at  Hugfaenden 
and  in  London,  without  interruption  or  change.  But  he 
spent  a  week-end  at  Sandringham  immediately  after  the 
Guildhall  banquet,  and  then  went  for  a  day  or  two  to  In- 
gestre,  where  Lady  Bradford  was  a  guest.  Early  in  De- 
cember, also,  he  got  away  from  London  for  the  inside  of  a 
week  to  Crichel,  where  the  Granvilles  were  included  in  a 
large  party  to  meet  him. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

2,  Whitehall  Garden:^,  Nov,  20. — .  .  .  Salisbury  went  off  this 
morning,  about  eleven.  Monty  accompanied  him  to  the  station. 
He  had  several  secretaries  and,  I  think  unhappily,  several  m^q^- 
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ben  of  his  family;  Ia^T  Saliabury,  uid  his  eldest  sm,  md  liis 
iliughter!  I  fear  these  latter  wiU  not  be  u  wmoeable  M  hu 
twretarief.  Thf  EVench  pepen  mj  the  CtKiference  ia  delajed 
kcauAe  a.  de  Saliabory  ia  ■ooompenied  by  time,  de  Salubury, 
and  sevpn  crhildreal    It  waa  sot  quite  eo  bed  as  that,  but  bad 

P».  Uai7  wrote  to  roe  and  begged  me  to  call  on  her,  wh.  I  did 
THiierday.  .  .  .  Ps).  Uarj  was  amusing;  she  had  been  living  in 
a  BuRsian  circle  and  retailed  all  their  gossip,  wh.  showed  thc^ 
were  Miunting  on  Diany  things  wh.  wiU  not  happoo.  .  .  . 

10.  DowNis-Q  St,  Nov.  29. — .  .  .  I  sm  Tery  busy  trying  to 
make  a  Bishop  of  Tmro.  Ifothing  giree  me  more  trouUe  than 
[he  Episcopacy'.  There  are  so  maJoy  parties,  bo  many  *  sciiools  of 
thought '  in  the  Church. 

Cornwall  is  full  of  Dissenters,  like  a  rabbit  warren.  And  any 
bi^  jinks  there  vid.  never  do.  And  yet  the  dissenting  pastors, 
particularly  the  Wdsleyans,  the  most  numerous,  are  no  longer  pop- 
ular with  their  tloi^  8o  there  is  an  opportunity  for  an  ade- 
quate man.  .  .  . 


'  I  thiiik  I  hare  got  a  good  mmn '  for  the  Biaht^iric  of 
Truro,  wrote  DiiMeli  to  Lady  Chesterfield  («  Deoember  3. 
Be  WHS  quite  ri^t.  Beoson's  gifts  botli  of  organising  ca- 
pacity and  of  spiritual  leadership  proved  so  fruitful  in  his 
newly  created  dioceae  that  when,  six  years  later,  the  raetro- 
poiitan  see  of  Canterbury  fell  vacant,  he  was  promoted  to 
it  OD  the  recommendation  of  Disraeli's  rival  and  snccesaor, 
Oladstone.  Hardy  had  atrongly  urged  Beoson's  appoint- 
ment to  Truro:  '  You  have  made  a  bishop,'  wrote  Disraeli 
tohim  cm  the  day  on  which  the  offer  was  sent. 

To  Anne  Ladj/  CheaierfieU. 
CfccHEi,  WiHBOSNE,  Dec.  8. — .  .  ,  The  party  here  is  very  large, 
and  ought  to  be  very  brilliant,  if  persona  were  as  agreeable  as 
their  rank  and  fashion,  their  dresses  and  their  looks.  But  then 
they  are  not.  The  fine  ladies  here  are  all  below  par,  and  as  S.  was 
not  here  the  first  two  days,  I  had  every  opportunity  of  tastinfr 
them.  The  vintage  was  very  insipid;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
your  ever  agreeable  friend  IWy  A.,*  I  shd.  have  been  much  bore<l. 

I  HariB  Marchioneee  of  Ailesbury. 
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Things  are  better  now,  as  I  get  a  walk  with  S.,  and  a  rubber  in 
the  evening  with  herself  and  Lady  A.,  and  Lord  Qranyille.  .  .  . 

To  Lady  Bradford, 

10,  Downing  St.,  Dec,  8,*  1876. —  Great  despatches  arrived  last 
night  from  Constantinople,  and  the  Cabinet  has  been  sitting  on 
them  this  long  morning.  I  think  there  is  a  chance  of  my  get- 
ting down  to  you  on  Saturday. 

I  sate  next  to  Prince  Hal  ^  at  dinner  yesterday  —  at  Ferdinand 
de  R[oth8child]'s.  .  .  . 

After  dinner  there  was  whist,  and  Rosebery  came  up  to  me,  and 
talked  very  well  —  just  come  from  America  —  his  3rd  visit,  and 
full  as  an  egg  of  fun  and  quaint  observation. 

The  dinner  was  really  exquisite  and  served  with  incomparable 
taste.  I  was  so  much  amused  with  the  menu,  that  I  stole  it  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life;  but  I  stole  it  for  you. 

The  preliminary  Conferences  are  closed,  and  I  hope  we  have 
given  the  formal  Conference,  wh.  commences  on  Thursday,  eno' 
work  to  give  us  a  tolerably  tranquil  Xmas  week. 

2,  WHfTEHALL  GARDENS,  Dec,  13. —  All  the  world  is  talking  now 
of  a  private  meeting  yesterday  at  Stafford  House,  the  Duke  *  in 
the  chair,  to  commence  a  subscription  for  the  Turkish  soldiers, 
who  are  fighting  for  their  country,  and  bravely  —  without  pay, 
or  food,  or  clothes.  ....  The  Lord  Blantyre  gave  1,000  guineas. 
There  shd.  be  a  report  of  all  this. 

Beaconsfield  was  properly  anxious,  throughout  this  crit- 
ical autumn  and  winter,  not  to  let  diplomacy  outrun  mili- 
tary preparation.  On  September  30  he  wrote  to  Hardy,  the 
War  Secretary,  in  view  of  what  appeared  then  to  be  the 
probability  of  an  immediate  invasion  of  Turkey  by  Russia, 
and  perhaps  by  Austria  also,  to  make  enquiries  as  to  the 
practicability  of  sending  a  British  force,  with  the  Porte'fl 
consent,  to  hold  and  defend  Constantinople.  Hardy  at 
once  set  to  work  with  his  professional  advisers;  but  Bea- 

1  There  must  be  some  mistake  about  the  date,  as  Beaconsfield  waa  at 
Crichel  on  Dec.  8. 

2  In  Beaconsfield's  private  letters  of  this  period,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  King  Edward  VII.,  is  often  called  *'  Prince  Hal,'  in  obvioaa 
reference  to  Prince  Henry  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  IV, —  a  Prince  who 
eventually  became,  as  Beaconsfield  believed  that  Prince  Albert  Edward 
would  become,  an  excellent  and  popular  king. 

s  Of  Sutherland. 
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oonsfield  found  it  diflScult  to  inducse  Derby  to  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  military  action. 

To  Lord  Derby. 

Confideniial,  10,  Downing  Street,  Whitehall,  Oct  21. —  It 
appeared  to  me  yesterday,  from  3rr.  remarks  in  Cabinet,  that  you 
hardly  cared  to  consider  the  military  elements  of  the  question 
that  absorbs  our  thought 

We  don't  live  in  the  times  of  Marshal  Diebitsch,^  when  his 
troops  were  exhausted,  half  famished,  and  diseased,  by  the  time 
th^  had  reached  only  the  frontier.  We  live  in  the  times  of 
Odessa  and  Rumanian  railways. 

General  Fadeef  has  laid  a  plan  before  the  Russian  Goyemment, 
'in  order  to  settle  the  fate  of  European  Turkey  in  spite  of  the 
maritime  Powers.' 

It  is  at  the  War  Office,  in  their  confidential  archives,  with  a 
study  by  experts,  assisted  by  all  the  secret  intelligence  from 
Wellesley  as  to  position  of  troops,  wh.  appears  always  to  have  been 
accurate. 

From  this,  and  other  documents,  all  of  wh.  shd.  be  known  to 
you,  I  conclude  the  invasion  of  Turkey,  and  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople, may  be  rapid. 

If  80,  our  determination  as  to  our  ultimate  course  cannot  be 
too  soon  decided  on.  Constantinople  occupied  by  the  Russians, 
while  the  British  fleet  was  in  Besika  Bay,  would  be  the  most  hu- 
miliating event,  that  has  occurred  to  England,  since  the  sur- 
renders of  Whitelocke  and  Burgoyne  and  Cornwallis,  but  in- 
finitely in  its  consequences  more  important  and  disastrous. 

Oct.  22. —  I  am  anxious  about  the  state  of  affairs. 

There  seems  to  me  no  doubt  that,  after  the  passage  of  the 
Pmth,  Russia  may  reach  Constantinople  in  sixty  days  —  at  the 
most  64. 

The  Danube,  from  some  of  the  strong  places  being  now  in 
Roumania  and  other  causes,  is  no  longer  a  barrier,  and  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Balkans  may  be  calculated  almost  to  a  nicety. 

Any  possibility  of  defence  under  these  circumstances  depends 
upon  Turkey  possessing  the  command  of  the  sea,  as  in  that  case 
the  Russians  would  be  deprived  of  their  heavy  artillery,  their 
siege  trains,  which  cannot  pass  the  Balkans;  but  if  a  Russian 
squadron  reaches  the  Black  Sea  and  captures  Varna  her  siege 
trains  would  then  be  at  her  disposal. 
Any  movement  on  our  part,  whether  we  fortify  the  Peninsula 

1  Who  gained  his  fame  in  the  Rugsg-Twrkish  War  of  1828-9. 
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by  Lake  Durkos  or  the  Chersonese,  would  be  sixteen  days  too 
late  if  delayed  till  the  Russians  cross  the  Balkans. 

But  what  alarms  me  is  that  Turkey,  feeling  she  is  utterly  de- 
serted, may  make  some  mad  compact  with  Russia,  opening  the 
Straits,  and  giving  her  complete  control  over  the  Asiatic  shore. 

As  for  compensation  to  England  by  having  Egypt  and  Crete, 
this  is  moonshine.  If  Constantinople  is  Russian,  they  would 
only  be  an  expensive  encumbrance. 

I  have  asked  Hardy  to  come  up  to-morrow,  that  we  may  have 
the  military  details  clear,  and  then  after  a  consultation  of  all 
three  together,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  Cabinet.  .  .  . 

Hardy's  diary  gives  the  result  of  his  long  talk  with  Bea- 
consfield  on  October  23.  *  We  discussed  eventualities  and 
came  to  some  conclusions :  to  send  officers  to  survey  the 
ground  behind  Constantinople,  and  to  look  forward  to  guard- 
ing it  in  case  of  need.'  Beacousfield  also  concerted  naval 
preparations  with  Ward  Hunt,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, but  found  Derby  resolutely  opposed  to  giving 
hypothetical  instructions  to  the  Fleet  to  pass  the  Dardanelles 
in  the  event  of  Russian  aggression  on  the  Straits. 

Lord  Derby  to  O.  Ward  Hunt. 

Private.  Foreign  Office,  Oct,  24,  76. —  The  step  of  ordering 
a  British  fleet  to  pass  the  Dardanelles  (the  consent  of  the  Porte 
not  having  been  asked)  is  not  one  to  be  taken  offhand,  nor  with* 
out  the  fullest  consideration.  I  cannot  sanction  the  order  whieb 
has  been  suggested  to  you  as  matters  now  stand.  If  a  Buaaian 
vessel  went  through  —  which  I  do  not  consider  as  probaUe-*- 
there  would  be  plenty  of  time  to  send  the  order  by  telegraph 
But  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  expect  the  contingency  to  occur,  since 
the  passage  would  be  resisted,  and,  as  we  know,  the  Boaaians 
have  no  fleet  to  match  that  of  Turkey. 

The  open  preparations  for  war  made  by  Russia  in  Novem- 
ber caused  Beacousfield  to  press  forward  our  own  military 
plans  for  the  preservation  of  Constantinople  and  the  two 
Straits  from  sudden  seizure,  the  one  great  military  object 
which  he  always  kept  before  his  eyes.  The  Beaconsfield 
papers  contain  an  interesting  manuscript,  partly  in  hia 
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own  handwriting,  and  partly  in  Coti^rV^  headed  '  Novem- 
ber, 1876.  Notes  for  Cabinet  —  Russo-Tiijkish  Question.' 
It  is  not  clear  for  which  of  the  November  G^iBinets  this  was 
prepared,  perhaps  for  one  of  which  Richmpod  wrote  to 
Cairns  on  November  19 :  'A  most  interesting  Gal^inet.  I 
do  not  think  I  ever  saw  the  For[eign]  Sec.  so  "  stiiSJ' ..  .  . 
I  suspect  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  him  up  to  the  niofk:  I 
was  surprised  to  find  the  P[rime]  M[inister]  so  mqeh 
with  him.'  '•  •• 

If  order  given  for  mobilising  Eng.  army  it  may  be  practically 
ready  for  embarkation  in  21  days  and  at  Const,  in  42. 

If  given  at  passage  of  the  Pruth,  Eng.  army  will  be  in  position 
22  days  before  arrival  of  Russian. 
If  given  at  passage  of  Danube  one  day  before. 
If  at  passage  of  Balkans  16  days  too  late. 
Can  the  period  for  mobilising  be  diminished  ?    Yes  —  by  tak- 
ing certain  steps. 

Qy  moving  war  material  to  the  points  where  the  troops  will 
ttsemble  prior  to  embarkation  and  gradually  moving  the  troops 
to  those  places  —  but  a  strong  hand  required  for  this. 

Ifalta  may  be  strengthened  with  Artillery  and  Engineers  and 
the  armament  for  the  lines  shipx)ed  ready  to  be  pushed  on. 

The  neck  of  land  at  Boulair  is  4^  miles  across.  Works  to 
render  the  Chersonese  practically  impregnable  would  be  accom- 
plished in  14  days  by  6,000  men.  These  men  need  not  be  Eng- 
Hah.  A  force  of  20,000  men  would  be  required  to  hold  the 
works.  Without  the  works  a  fleet,  however  powerful,  could  not 
wrest,  scarcely  delay,  the  march  of  an  army  along  the  Chersonese 
I^  Boulair.  This  might  be  said  even  were  the  country  level. 
There  are  in  fact  hills  wh.  would  practically  shelter  an  army 
from  attack  from  the  sea. 

Bosphorus  —  the  distance  between  Lake  Durkos,  Byyk, 
Tcheckmeje  is  11  miles.  Works  to  render  this  line  practically 
impregnable  could  be  accomplished  in  21  days  by  6,000  men. 
These  men  need  not  be  English.  A  force  of  40,000  men  would 
be  required  to  hold  the  works. 

It  is  obvious  that,  to  attain  her  object,  England  would  have  to 
seize  both  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles,  and  to  hold  the 
land  approaches  to  each. 

To  accomplish  both  operations  would  not  demand,  nocossarily. 
so  large  a  force  as  the  numbers  combined  (20,000 -|- 40 ,000) — 
which  have  been  stated  as  required  respectively  for  either  opera 
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tion  by  itself;  and  t^^s^-^because  a  flank  of  each  of  the  suggested 
positions  would  res£  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  each 
from  the  other  gnl^'.  about  100  miles.  It  may  be  said  that  Eng- 
land could  at  -Qiiti^**  despatch  an  Army  sufficient  to  occupy  and 
hold  both  po&);ii(f&s. 

Given  thlr.means  of  transport,  and  given  that  there  shall  be 
no  hastHi^jdenceived  reforms,  nor  disturbance  of  the  mobilisation 
scheme^  ^England  can  place  on  board  ship,  in  21  days,  a  force  of 
46,000,'  «nd  practically  ready  for  the  field,  of  which,  about 
S^'JSOO  men  would  be  men   now  serving  in   the  Army,   about 

y.'jSjOOO  men  of  the  Army  reserve,  and  the  rest  men  of  the  Militia 

•  ',  reserve. 

About  this  time  Beaconsfield  obtained  the  consent  of  his 
colleagues  to  a  policy  of  detaining  for  the  time  in  this 
country  as  a  precaution  eight  guns,  of  hitherto  unprece- 
dented size  and  power,  which  were  being  built  by  a  fa- 
mous firm  in  England  to  the  order  of  a  foreign  Government 
He  further  elucidated  his  views  in  a  conversation  with 
Hardy  at  the  end  of  the  month.  On  the  assumption  of  the 
failure  of  the  Conference  and  a  Russian  occupation  of  Bul- 
garia, he  suggested,  as  recorded  by  Hardy  in  a  memorandum 
at  the  time,  the  following  policy : 

He  would,  on  the  application  of  the  Porte,  send  up  the  fleet, 
but  would  not  assent  to  send  it  at  the  instance  of  the  Powers  or 
Russia,  as  some  quarrel  would  be  got  up,  and  it  used  to  destroy 
the  Turkish  fleet  and  play  into  Russian  hands.  Then  he  would 
occupy  the  lines  behind  Constantinople  and  at  Gallipoli,  but 
whether  at  the  crossing  of  the  Pruth  or  later  —  he  inclines  to  the 
former.  He  says  that,  although  partition  has  not  been  in- 
tended, it  will  come,  and  in  that  case  offers  will  be  made  to  ua. 
Constantinople  not  likely  to  be  offered,  nor  would  it  be  de- 
sirable to  accept  He  would  like  to  buy  a  port  in  the  Black  Sea 
from  the  Porte,  as  Batoum,  ...  or  Sinope.  .  .  .  He  said  Egypt 
would  be  offered  as  before,  but  he  did  not  see  what  we  should 
gain.  .  .  .  What  he  wants  is  a  Malta  or  Gibraltar,  which  would 
prevent  the  Black  Sea  being  a  constant  threat  to  our  maritime 
power  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  is  clearly  full  of  anxiety  for 
the  future.^  .  .  . 

Beaoonafield  developed  his  ideas  still  further  in  a  couple 

1  Cathome  Hardy,  Vol.  I.,  p.  377. 
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of  letters  to  Salisbury,  who  very  wisely  took  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  Rome  on  his  way  to  Constantinople,  and  held 
long  conversations  in  each  capital  with  Sovereigns  and 
statesmen. 

To  Lord  Salisbury, 

10,  Downing  St.,  Nov.  29,  1876.—.  .  .  The  visits  to  the  Con- 
tinental Courts  have  not  been  fruitless:  it  was  a  serviceable 
reconnaissance,  and  when  you  have  seen  men,  you  can  judge 
better  of  their  conduct.  So  far  as  the  Conference  is  concerned, 
the  result  seems  to  be  this :  it  will  consist  of  a  meeting  between 
you  and  Ignatieff.  It  is  possible  that  meeting  may  have  results. 
It  iB  possible  that  Russia  may  wish  to  avoid,  honorably,  a  struggle, 
wh.  the  state  of  her  finances,  the  unpreparedness  of  her  armies, 
and  her  want  of  naval  i)ower,  may  make  her  desirous  to  postpone. 

It  was  always  one  of  her  principles  never  to  engage  the  Porte 
except  she  had  a  command  of  the  sea.  Now,  that  condition  is 
just  reversed.  Nevertheless,  1st,  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Forte; 
2ndly,  the  assumed  alienation  of  England  from  the  Turks,  partly 
produced  by  the  Bulgarian  outrages,  and  partly  by  the  non- 
payment of  Turkish  dividends,  have  prevailed  on  ber,  apparently, 
to  take  a  step  at  wh.  she  first  hesitated. 

Any  peace,  the  conditions  of  wh.  do  not  involve  foreign  occu- 
pation, would  be  a  triumph  for  England. 

It  is  wise,  however,  to  assume,  that  there  will  be  an  invasion 
of  Turkey  by  Russia.  I  do  not  think  that  would  necessitate 
any  declaration  of  war  against  Russia  on  our  part.  Protesting 
against  the  passage  of  the  Pnith,  as  a  violation  of  the  revised 
Treaty  of  Paris  (1871),  I  think  the  Porte  should  then  be  ad- 
vised to  solicit  the  presence  of  our  fleet  at  the  capital  and,  of 
course,  if  expedient,  in  the  Black  Sea.  At  the  same  time,  at 
the  expense  of  the  English  Government,  the  works  on  the  Pen- 
insula of  Constantinople  should  be  completed. 

If  the  Danube,  as  I  will  apprehend,  is  passed  without  effective 
opposition,  the  Russians  leaving  a  suflScient  force  behind  them 
to  mask  the  fortresses  (this  however  would  require  100,000  men), 
the  next  step  of  England  would  depend  on  their  progress  in 
Bulgaria,  and  in  the  prospects  of  resistance  on  the  Balkans. 

Upon  such  circumstances  should  depend  whether,  and  when, 
we  may  decide  to  send  a  corps  d'armee  to  the  Peninsula  of  Con- 
stantinople. We  could  send  our  troops  there  in  three  weeks, 
and  all  will  have  been  prepared  for  their  reception. 

Generally  speaking,  the  situation  is  very  similar  to  the  state. 
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wh.  preceded  the  partition  of  Poland;  Austria  protesting  against 
a  deed,  and  really  disapproving  of  it,  which  she  afterwards 
joined  with  others  to  consummate.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
Austria  will  assemble  a  powerful  force  in  Transylvania,  and  I 
believe  that,  in  so  doing,  her  object  is  to  coerce  Russia,  but  it 
will  end  by  Russia  having  her  own  way,  and  Austria  seeking 
consolation  not  only  in  the  pos3essi«).i  of  Bosnia,  wh.  she  will 
have  previously  occupied,  but  in  Her.ogovina,  and,  not  unlikely, 
Servia. 

It  is  a  most  critical  moment  in  European  politics.  If  Russia 
is  not  checked,  the  Holy  Alliance  will  be  revived  in  aggravated 
form  and  force.  Germany  will  have  Holland;  and  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  England  will  be  in  a  position  I  trust  I  shall  never  live 
to  witness. 

If  we  act  in  the  manner  I  have  generally  indicated  we  shall* 
probably,  in  the  conclusion,  obtain  some  commanding  stronghold 
in  Turkey  from  wh.  we  need  never  recede.  It  will  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  Porte  itself  that  we  should;  and  if  they  would 
sell  to  us,  for  instance,  Varna,  the  supremacy  of  Russia  might 
for  ever  be  arrested. 

I  am  surprised  that  Bismarck  should  go  on  harping  about 
Egypt.  Its  occupation  by  us  would  embitter  France,  and  I  don't 
see  it  would  at  all  benefit  us,  if  Russia  possessed  Constantinople. 
I  would  sooner  we  had  Asia  Minor  than  Egypt. 

In  regard  to  home  politics  as  influenced  by  the  foreign  situa- 
tion, there  are  two  points  worth  noticing. 

1st.  An  organised  attempt  to  revive  agitation  under  the  title 
of  a  Conference  in  London  on  Turkish  afPairs,  wh.  is  to  sit  while 
the  real  Conference  is  holding  its  session.  Several  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Liberal  party  have  declined  to  be  members  of  this 
intolerable  assembly,  but  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  believes  he  is 
preparing  a  great  career  for  Evelyn  Ashley,  is  of  course  a  leading 
member,  and  the  Gladstone  influence  has  prevailed  on  the  Duke 
of  Westminster  t">  be  President.  The  Queen  told  me,  that  O. 
could  command  the  Duke  of  Westminster  and  the  Duke  and 
Dss.  of  Argyll. 

The  second  point  is  our  Parliamentary  position,  wh.  is  very 
favourable.  It  is  not  merely  that  our  own  men  are  unani- 
mously staunch,  but  the  whole  of  the  Irish  party  has  been  in- 
structed to  support  the  Government,  and  there  is  a  decided  anti- 
Russian  section  in  the  English  Liberals.  It  is  said  not  less  than 
sixty.  .  .  . 

Dec.  1. — ^I  wrote  to  you  yesterday  by  F.  O.  messenger.  You 
will  reoeive  this  by  a  private  hand,  almost  as  soon.  It  refers  to 
the  moBt  serious  matter :  the  question  of  occupation,  on  wh.  some 
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information  has  reached  me,  wh.  throws  a  new  and  strange  light 
on  that  crux. 

If  the  question  of  occupation  be  immediately  introduced  into 
the  Conference,  the  position,  that  you  might  well  take,  would  be 
this:  England  will  not  say,  that  she  is  unequivocally  opposed 
to  the  occupation  of  Turkey  for  a  temporary  purpose,  but  she 
cannot  agree  to  such  a  step  except  at  the  instance,  and  with  the 
full  consent,  of  the  Porte  —  as  in  the  Syrian  case,  now  so  quoted. 

This  attitude  .would  prevent  Conference  breaking  up,  and 
would  allow  the  critical  examination  of  the  measures  of  Reform 
independently  of  the  question  of  Guarantee. 

When  ultimately  submitted  to  the  Porte,  this  position  might 
be  assumed  by  the  Sultan :  the  Porte  will  consent  to  the  occupa- 
tion provided  it  is  not  effected  by  conterminous  Powers,  which 
will  lead  to  war;  and  she  may  suggest,  that  England  should 
occupy.     Having  taken  this  position,  she  must  be  inexorable. 

I  am  prepared  to  propose  such  a  measure  to  the  Cabinet,  and 
cannot  doubt,  especially  with  your  aid  and  approval,  that  they 
would  adopt  it,  and  that  it  would  be  cheerfully  accepted  by 
Parliament,  and  be  popular  outside:  as  alike  preventing  war, 
effecting  our  object,  and  maintaining  the  authority  of  this 
country. 

We  have  a  force  of  40,000  men  ready,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that, 
if  6,000  French  were  sufficient  for  Syria,  40,000  English  would 
be  ample  for  European  Turkey:  say  10 [000],  or  15,000  for 
Bosnia,  etc.,  and  25 [000]  or  30,000  for  Bulg[ari]a.  Besides,  we 
should  have  the  aid,  if  necessary,  of  the  Turkish  regular  army, 
which  would  be  under  our  supreme  command. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  the  last  card  to  be  played,  and  it  must 
be  80  done,  that  we  must  seem  almost  unwillingly  to  consent. 

Turkey  would  consent  when  she  found,  as  the  negotiations 
proceed,  that  occupation  was  inevitable,  and,  that  too,  by  Russia. 

Eussia  would  faintly  oppose,  perhaps  at  once  agree,  assuming 
that  England  has  neither  the  ability,  nor  the  inclination,  for 
such  a  step. 

I  think  it  would  suit  Austria,  who  shrinks  from  the  expense 
of  occupying  Bosnia,  and  only  would  do  it  out  of  jealousy  of 
Russia. 

If  this  view  of  affairs  be  correct,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  no 
delay  should  occur  in  your  having  it  in  your  mind,  as  it  would 
be  a  polestar  to  guide  you,  and  'a  great  end  always  to  be  working 
up  to.  So,  I  have  sent  you  this  by  a  private  and  trusty  hand. 
And  have  not,  and  shall  not,  breathe  a  word  of  its  contents  to  a 
single  human  being.     Let  it  come  to  us,  if  you  approve  it,  in 
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due  course  as  your  proposal,  which  I  will  immediately  support 
in  the  Cabinet. 

A  joint  occupation  with  Russia  I  look  upon  as  highly  objec- 
tionable, and  I  don't  believe  the  Porte  would  take  that  They 
would  prefer  fighting. 

I  need  not  repeat,  what  I  have  said  more  than  once  in  Cabinet, 
that  the  Russian  scheme  of  occupation;  Bulgaria  to  Russia, 
Bosnia  to  Austria,  and  our  fleet  to  Constantinople,  would  be 
most  perilous,  if  not  fatal.  It  would  insure  another  Navarino, 
and  probably  was  so  intended.  We  must  never  attempt  to  oc- 
cupy Constantinople,  but  at  the  instance  of  the  Porte.  .  .  . 

To  Montagu  Corry. 

2,  Whitehall  Gardens,  Dec.  13,  1876. — .  .  .  The  *  Intelligence 
Dept.'  must  change  its  name.  It  is  the  department  of  Ignorance. 
Instead  of  40,000  men  for  the  entrenched  camp  to  defend  Con- 
stantinople, they  now  require  65,000  and  that  does  not  include 
10,000  more  for  Gallipoli. 

It  is  the  same  with  guns  and  everything.  60  per  cent,  more 
men  and  guns  of  a  heavier  calibre  —  a  railway  for  stores,  and 
telegraph  lines  from  Malta  to  Crete,  etc.:  in  short,  a  very  big 
business,  in  which  the  present  state  of  afPairs  hardly  justifies  us 
in  embarking. 

The  Conference  is  in  full  swing.  You  could  hardly  get  out 
of  the  park  gates  at  Crichel,  when  telegrams  came  pouring  in: 
two  huge  ones  when  we  were  at  tea,  in  Gussie's  *  little  room, 
which  made  Granville's  mouth  water.  Since  I  arrived,  they 
have  rained  —  3  yesterday  from  Salisbury.  .  .  . 

The  London  Conference  to  which  Beaconsfield  referred  in 
his  letter  to  Salisbury  was  the  answer  of  the  pro-Russian  or 
anti-Turkish  agitators  to  the  Guildhall  speech.  It  was 
held  in  St.  James's  Hall  on  December  8,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Duke  of  Westminster  in  the  afternoon,  and  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury  in  the  evening,  and  was  attended  by 
Gladstone  himself  and  some  prominent  Radical  politicians, 
as  >yell  as  by  many  men  of  distinction  in  different  walks  of 
life.  While  some  speakers  used  moderate  language  and 
only  deprecated  any  policy  which  might  commit  the  coun- 
try to  fighting  on  behalf  of  Turkey,  the  keynote  of  the  Con- 
ference was  struck  at  the  outset  by  a  demand  from  the  Duke 

I  Lady   Alington. 
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m  llie  dudf  Hiat  the  fleets  Mid  armies  of  England  shcmld  be 
sent  to  Constantinople  to  coerce  the  Turk.    Liddon,  the 
great  preacher,  ezpr^sed  a  f enrent  hope  for  armed  interven- 
tion in  Turkey  on  behalf  of  the  subject  races,  preferably  by 
ttnEni^'annf  of  50,000,  80,000,  or  100,000  men;  and 
I^reeman,  ihe  historian,  exclaimed,  ^  Perish  the  interests  of 
England,  perish  our  dcnninion  in  India,  sooner  than  we 
shocdd  strike  one  blow  or  speak  one  word  on  bdialf  of  tiie 
wrong  against  the  rig^t'    The  extravagance  of  these  senti* 
ments  and  proposals,  which  received  no  connteoanee  from 
tlie  Liberal  leaders,  Granville  and  Hartington,  or  from  thdi^ 
immediate  followers,  assisted  that  revulsion  of  public  fselr 
iog  ia  favour  of  the  Government  which  had  been  visible 
for  some  weeks.    Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  were 
eSII  under  the  spell  of  Gladstone's  agitation,  but  London 
and  the  south  largely  shared  the  indignation  with  which  the 
Qoeen  regarded  the  proceedings  at  St  James's  Hall. 

To  Lady  Bradford, 

8,  Whitehall  Gabdens,  Dec.  16,  1876,  6  o*ch. —  I  have  just 
returned  from  Windsor,  wh.  has  taken  up  the  whole  day.  I 
^ound  the  Faery  most  indignant  about  the  St.  James's  Hall 
Conference/  .  .  .  She  thinks  the  Attorney-General  ought  to 
k  set  at  these  men ;  it  can't  be  constitutional.  ...  I  said  a  good 
*ord  for  Granville  and  Harty-Tarty  —  to  whom,  I  was  sure, 
she  might  look,  if  necessary,  with  confidence.  She  is  sure,  the 
country  is  right,  and  that  when  Parliament  meets,  we  shall  be 
tnumphant.  'It  has  gone  on  for  6  months  —  this  noise;  and 
Buppoee  a  mistake  had  been  made,  what  then?  But  I  will  neirer 
a<imit  that  any  mistake  has  been  made  from  first  to  last' 
Bravol  .  .  . 

The  hopes  of  the  country,  and  of  Europe,  were  fixed  on 
the  Constantinople  Conference,  which  was  formally  to  open 
just  before  Christmas.  Salisbury,  who,  while  on  his  way, 
had  explored  the  ground  so  far  as  the  other  Powers  were 
concerned,  had  long  and  amicable  conversations,  when  he 
reached  Constantinople,  with  the  representative  of  Russia, 
Ignatieff.     The  general  outcome  appeared  to  be  that,  while 
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Kussia  maintained  her  view  that  military  occupation  was 
the  only  really  effective  guarantee,  the  Powers  as  a  whole 
endorsed  Salisbury's  programme,  which  deprecated  mili- 
tary occupation  and  the  creation  of  tributary  States,  fa- 
voured the  status  quo  in  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  and 
proposed  a  large  measure  of  administrative  autonomy  fcir 
Bosnia  and  Bulgaria,  together  with  guarantees  for  the  due 
carrying  out  of  the  reforms  by  the  Porte.  But  it  was  al- 
ready apparent  to  the  farsighted  that  the  principal  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  the  Conference  would  be  the  obstinacy  of 
Turkey.     In  that  case  what  would  the  Government  do  ? 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  Downing  St.,  Dec.  20,  7  o'ck. —  I  have  just  returned  from 
Windsor,  and  after  a  long  conference  with  Ld.  Derby,  and  an 
order  for  a  Cabinet  next  Friday,  I  steal  a  moment  for  you. 

Salisbury  has  succeeded  in  all  the  great  points  of  his  mission 
as  regards  Russia.  There  is  to  be  no  Russian  occupation  of 
Bulgaria;  Bulgaria  is  to  be  divided  into  two  provinces,^  wh. 
will,  or  ratlier  would,  strengthen  the  Porte;  the  Circassians  are 
not  to  be  banished;  the  population  generally  are  not  to  be  dis- 
armed, wh.  wd.  create  a  civil  war  —  and  other  things;  but  we 
understand,  and  believe,  that  the  Porte  will  accept  nothing  and 
wishes  to  fight. 

There  was  a  change  of  Qovernment  yesterday  at  Constantinople, 
but  I  doubt  whether  that  will  help  us.  .  .  . 

To  Lord  Derhy. 

2,  WnrrEiiALL  Gardens,  Dec.  21,  '76. —  Remember  you  kindly 
offered  to  dine  with  me  to-morrow.  I  think  we  had  better  be 
alone:  it  is  years  since  we  have  had  such  a  tete-a-tete  —  and 
there  is  plenty  to  talk  about 

But  there  is  one  thing  wc  ought  to  talk  about  before  our 
meeting  and  before  the  Cabinet. 

We  —  that  is  you  and  I  —  ought  to  have  clear  and  distinct 
views  about  our  course  as  to  the  suspension  of  diplomatic  inter- 
course with  the  Porte  under  certain  circumstances.  I  shd.  like 
to  talk  this  over  with  you  to-day.    I  am  engaged  the  earlier  part 

"  ^his  mom. —  but  at  yr.  service  anywhere  after  3  o'ck. 

iBttripAlkMi  of  the  arrangement  secured  by  the  Congress  of 
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Schou.  said  to  me  last  night,  that  Russia  did  not  care  a  pin 
for  Bulgaria,  or  Bosnia,  or  any  other  land  —  what  it  really 
wanted  was  ^  the  Straits ' —  the  only  thing  they  wanted.  I  said, 
I  knew  that. 

Friday,  [Dec.  22]. — .  .  .  The  tel.  of  this  morning  from 
S[alishury]  shows,  that  it  will  be  wise  to  come  to  a  very  dear 
decision  to-day. 

We  shd.  resolve,  that  H.M.  Gt.  can  participate  in  no  coercive 
measures  agst.  the  Porte,  nor  sanction  them. 

That  if  the  proposals  of  the  Conference  are  declined,  Ld. 
Saly.  b  to  leave  Const.,  Sir  Henry  Elliot  to  avail  himself  of  his 
leave  of  absence,  but  that  diplomatic  relations  not  to  be  sus- 
pended. 

The  Beaconsfield  papers  contain  notes  for  this  Cabinet 
of  Friday,  December  22,  written  partly  in  his  own  hand, 
partly  in  Corry's,  as  follows : 

Policy  to  be  recommended  in  event  of  Turk^  proving  ob- 
stinate at  Conference. 

Principle  —  not  to  coerce  the  Porte  or  to  sanction  coercion 
by  others,  but  to  use  every  means  of  friendly  influence  and 
persuasion. 

Russian  system  —  always  to  induce  England  to  join  in  coercion 
of  the  Porte. 

Mr.  Canning's  experience  and  its  consequences. 

Different  effect  on  England  from  that  on  other  Powers  of 
suspension  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Porte. 

The  Cabinet  decided  in  the  sense  desired  bv  Beaconsfield, 
but  the  moral  persuasion  which  was  all  that  their  regard  for 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  Turkey  permitted  them 
to  employ  did  not  prove  sufficient.  Midhat  Pasha,  the  Turk- 
ish statesman  principally  associated  with  the  demand  for  a 
Constitution,  was  appointed  Grand  Vizier  immediately  be- 
fore the  Conference  met ;  and  on  the  very  day  of  its  assem- 
blage, a  Constitution  was  solemnly  promulgated  by  the  Sul- 
tan containing  on  paper  all  the  rights  and  liberties  that  rea- 
aonable  men  could  desire.  It  was  a  clear  intimation  that 
the  Porte  intended  to  maintain  that  the  Conference  and  its 
proposed  reforms  were  superHuous,  as  the  Sultan  had  al- 
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ready  granted  by  the  Constitution  all  that  was  necessary. 
In  vain  did  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  whittle  down 
their  demands,  which  had  at  first  been  somewhat  stringent 
and  involved  the  creation  of  either  a  Belgian  or  an  interna- 
tional gendarmerie  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  re- 
forms. Even  the  minimum  finally  presented  for  acceptance 
in  the  middle  of  January  was  definitely  rejected  on  the  18th 
of  the  month  by  a  Grand  Advisory  Council  which  the  Sultan 
had  summoned  for  it^  consideration. 

We  get  from  Beaconsfield's  letters  an  insight  into  his 
feelings  and  policy  during  this  disappointing  time.  The 
Queen's  request  and  the  urgency  of  public  business  kept 
him  in  London  for  Christmas,  which  he  had  hoped  to  spend 
as  Lady  Bradford's  guest  at  Weston,  but  he  went  to  Windsor 
on  New  Year's  Day  to  celebrate  the  occasion  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's proclamation  as  Empress  in  India,^  and  immediately 
afterwards  contrived  to  run  down  to  Weston  for  the  inside 
of  a  week. 

To  Lady  Bradford, 

10,  Downing  St.,  Dec.  22. —  I  sent  you  a  horrid  tel.  this  morn- 
ing, and  am  too  much  upset  to  write  anything  now  that  cd. 
amuse  or  interest  you.  Last  night  the  Queen  wrote  to  me  that 
she  thought  it  an  act  of  great  imprudence  that  myself  and  Ld. 
Derby  shd.  be  absent  from  London  at  such  a  critical  time,  and 
that  she  must  express  her  anxious  and  extreme  desire  that  we 
should  not  depart. 

Ld.  I),  never  intended  to  leave  town:  his  wife  has  gone  to 
Knowsley  to  do  what  is  necessary  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

I  can't  doubt  the  Queen  was  right:  indeed  my  conscience  had 
pricked  me  more  than  once,  and  probably  I  shd.  not  have  stayed 
with  you  over  Xmas  Day.  Still  I  had  counted  on  this  visit  — 
more  than  I  care  to  express.  It  wd.  have  been  the  only  happy 
week  during  this  laborious  and  anxious  year  —  except  dear 
C[astle]  Bromwich. 

It  was,  of  course,  impossible  not  to  remain;  and  we  have  had 
a  Cabinet  to-day,  and  probably  things  will  turn  up  every  hour. 
Affairs  are  most  critical.  .  .  . 

2,  WnrTEHALL  Gardens,  Xmas  Day, — .  .  .  We  had  some  other 
offerings  yesterday.  ...  In  the  evening  came  a  Xmas  card  from 

1  See  Vol.  v.,  pp.  485-487. 
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tile  VBBK^t  nad  signed  YJEL  4  I  (Begina  et  Imigwakri*)^  the 
first  time  I  hsTe  xeoeiyed  that  sigimtiue.  And  an  enomioos 
paeket  UnloUed,  it  took  the  shape  of  a  large  folio  Tohmie-— 
Foiitl,  abistrated  with  a  weixd  and  romantic  paioil»  by  a  German 
artist  •  •  •  The  binding  of  this  ^nme  exceeds  in  work  and 
qkndor  all  Ae  tieasures  wh.  Dr.  Sdhliemann  has  disinterred  at 


Tins  is  Xnias  Day  and  I  dine  quite  akme.  •  •  • 
I  can  give  709  no  absolute  information  as  to  a&irs;  99  out 
of  a  100  win  teD  joa  that  war  is  certain  between  B[ns8ia]  and 
T[urlDe(y].  But  when  everybody  wishes  for  peaes^.and^  most  of 
aD,  Bnsda,  I  can't  help  hoping  that  some  goUfan  bridge  may  be 
constnictedy  eren  if  it  be  gilded,  to  extricate  B.  from  its  &lse 
posttioD.  To-dayy  when  we  were  to  have  heard  so  much,  nothing 
hss  yet  arrived,  which  midras  me  wildly  think  that,  at  the  las^ 
something  has  been  devised 


•  •  « 


To  Lord  Perby. 

ConfidL  2,  Whrshall  Oabueks,  Dee.  28.— SaL's  td.  re- 
eeived  last  night,  and  wh.  I  have  just  read  shows,  I  fear,  that 
be  18  much  duped  by  lig. 

Bemember,  for  example^  his  information  that  war  wd.  take 
(hoe  on  Bossian  Xmas  Day,  and  that  the  Proclamation  was 
Vgned,  and,  I  think,  he  had  even  seen  it  ' 

Kow  we  are  equaOy  confidentially  informed,  that  the  Bussians 
don't  wish  war  till  April.  This  he  is  permitted  to  know  after 
he  has  unnecessarily  bullied  the  Turks. 

Keally  this  thing  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to.  I^ons  cd.  have 
done  it    Odo  Russell  ought  to  do  it  at  Berlin.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  case  for  mezzo  termine.  The  Russians  shrink  from  war : 
the  Porte  cannot  accept  the  prex)osterous  proposals.  Could  not 
Pompoeo^  with  Qort[chakofr]  communicate  a  mitigated  scheme? 
1H1.  might  be  proposed  by  Austria,  or  even  ourselves,  after  previ- 
ous arrangements  with  Porte? 

Confdl.  Dec.  80. —  I  am  greatiy  distressed  by  SaL's  tel.  of 
this  morning.  It  is  clear,  that  Elliot  had  never  communicated 
to  him  Elliot's  interview  with  Midhat,  or  Sal.  wd.  never  hays 
made  the  observation,  that  he  did  not  believe  the  Turkish  Pleni- 
pas.  had  ever  read  the  papers. 

SaL  seems  most  prejudiced,  and  not  to  be  aware,  that  his  prin- 
cipal object,  in  being  sent  to  Const,  is  to  keep  the  Russians  out 
of  Turkey,  not  to  create  an  ideal  existence  for  Turkish  Xtians. 

He  is  more  Russian  than  Ignatieff:  plus  Arabs  que  V Arable  I 

iLord  Augustus  Loftus. 
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While  Russia,  I  believe,  is  meditating  and  preparing  compru- 
tnise,  and  the  Porte  not  disinclined  to  that,  8aL  sees  only  ob- 
duracy and  war. 

Is  he  informed  of  the  reports  of  Loftua,  of  Lyons,  of  all,  even 
the  Russian  courtier  Odo,  showing  the  necessity  and  wish  for 
peace}  ^ 

We  ought  to  be  asked  whe[the]r  he  was  aware  of  the  Midhat 
interview !  You  tniut  take  him  in  hand,  confidentially  and 
cordially. 

To  Antie  Lady  Chesterfield. 

10,  DowNiNfl  Stbeet,  7  o'ck..  [*  Jan.  2,  1877]. —  I  have  jmt 
come  back  from  Windsor.  The  Queen  ia  imprisoned  —  like  the 
Pope:  all  the  country  about  is  under  water,  and  she  cannot  go 
to  Osborne  because  there  ia  scarlet  fever,  or  measles,  or  some 
other  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  in  her  curtilage.  .  .  . 

Ld.  Salisbury  has  succeeded  in  everything  as  regards  the 
Russians,  and  much  distineiiisbed  himself;  but  now  it  is  said, 
and  feared,  and  believed,  that  the  Turks  will  fight.  I  wish 
they  were  all  —  Russians  and  Turks  —  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Black  Sea. 

2.  Whitehali.  Garpens,  Jan.  7,  1877. —  I  arrived  here  yestei^ 
day  afternoon.  .  .  .  Ynu  left  us  fst  Weston]  on  Wednesdar 
morning,  and  from  that  moment  the  pressure  began :  two  mesBen- 
gers  every  day.  However,  I  was  resolved  to  remain,  tho'  Roy- 
alty herself  wae  'quite  surprised'  that  I  had  left  town  I  I  knew 
the  cut  of  the  Conference  better  than  Her  llajesty,  and  that 
aifairs  are  never  precipitated  at  Stamboul,  tho'  Emperors  ma; 
threaten,  and  Plenipotentiaries  be  positive.  They  are  to  meet 
again  to-morrow,  when  everything  is  to  be  'settled,'  one  way 
or  the  other;  nevertheless,  I  shall  not  be  astonished  that  the 
Conference  will  again  adjourn.  The  fact  is,  Russia  would  give 
a  good  deal  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  into  wh.  her  blustering  fau 
entrapped  her;  and  the  Porte  knows  this,  and  aeema  resolved  to 
make  tho  Emperor  and  his  princely  Minister  eat  the  leek:  ver; 
difficult  to  digest,  if  not  imposaible.  So  you  may  be  prepared 
for  anything,  except  the  humiliation  of  the  Turks. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 
L  DoWHOiO  SiBBBT.  Jan.  8,  1877.—.  .  .  1  think,  myself  the 
I  its  last  Ii?Ks'     Sttliabury  succeeded  in  modeml- 
,  and   I   have  done  my   best  to  moderate  tlw 
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Turks;  but  we  have  found  out  that  Bismarck  is  resolved  that 
Russia  shaD  go  to  war,  or  that  Gortchakoff,  whom  he  hates  and 
a  little  despises,  and  yet  [is]  very  jealous  of,  shall  endure  in- 
effable mortifications  by  retreating,  without  the  honors  of  war, 
after  all  his  blustering. 

3,  Whtfehall  Gardens,  Jan.  10. —  ...  I  took  a  little  walk 
this  morning,  but  it  was  an  easterly  wind.  I  met  Malmesbury, 
walking  very  well,  and  looking  very  well,  tho'  he  says  he  has 
the  Roman  fever  wh.  has  knocked  him  up  again.  .  .  .  M.  was 
skilfully  rouged.  People  say,  that  resource  is  effeminate.  M.  is 
manly  enough,  and  the  two  most  manly  persons  I  ever  knew, 
Pahnerston  and  Lyndhurat,  both  rouged.  So  one  must  not  trust 
too  much  to  general  observations. 

Jan,  20,  1877. — .  .  .  I  am  a  prisoner.^  ...  It  is  harassing  — 
much  more  than  any  Eastern  Question,  wh.  by  no  means  ai^als 
me,  I  assure  you.  We  shall  have  a  time  no  doubt  of  some 
trouble  and  suspense,  and  much  that  will  require  both  pluck 
and  prudence.  ...  I  think  it  probable  that  the  Russians  will 
'  bep  their  army  on  the  Turkish  frontier  for  some  time,  to  veil 
their  discomfiture  and  really  ignominious  position;  and  then, 
after  a  while,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  or  some  such  being, 
viU  address  a  Xtian  appeal  to  the  Tsar,  who  will  be  becomingly 
BMignanimous,  and  sacrifice  everything  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
I  only  hope  the  Turks  won't  get  too  bumptious,  and  do  some- 
thing silly.  .  .  . 

To  Lord  Derby, 

2,  Whitehall  G^dns,  Jan.  15,  '77. —  It  is  most  unfortunate  that 
you  are  away. 

Last  night  there  came  to  me  a  tel.   from   Salisbury  of  the 
most  pressing  nature.     He  says  *  All  Ambass.  have  agreed  to 
announce,  that,  if  our  reduced  terms  are  not  accepted  on  Thurs- 
day, we  shall  declare  the  Conference  broken  up,  and  leave  Const. 
But  Sir  H.  E.  refuses  to  promise  to  leave  at  the  same  time  we  do. 
*This  will  make  our  success  much  more  unlikely.     It  will  be 
treated  as  justifying  the  rumors  that  he  represents  a  different 
poL  from  the  Conf.  and  that  Brit.  Govt,  will  not  support  me.' 

'Earnestly  urges,'  that  Elliot  should  be  instructed  to  leave  at 
the  same  time.  *  No  time  to  be  lost,'  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  *  Perhaps 
the  best  form  will  be  a  joint  instruction  to  me  and  E.  to  leave 
at  the  same  time,  directly  after  Conf.  broken  up.' 

This  is  a  grave  and  doubtful  matter  and  requires  our  coun- 
leL 


•  •  • 


1  With  an  attack  of  gouty  bronchitis. 
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The  last  sitting  of  the  Conference  was  on  January  20. 
Elliot  was  recalled  on  leave,  and  Salisbury  came  quietly 
home.  Disraeli  held  that  Salisbury  had  perhaps  been  un- 
duly influenced  by  Ignatieff;  but  he  did  not  under-estimate 
either  the  considerable  success  which  Salisbury  had  achieved 
in  keeping  the  European  Concert  in  harmony  during  a  try- 
ing period,  or  the  remarkable  impression  which  his  massive 
personality,  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Continent  had  pro- 
duced. He  was  very  anxious  that  his  colleague  should  not 
take  too  much  to  heart  the  failure  of  the  Conference  to  per- 
suade the  Porte  to  be  reasonable. 

To  Lord  Saliahury. 

2,  Whitehall  Gardens,  Feb.  6,  1877. — .  .  .  I  hope  you  will 
not  permit  the  immediate  result  of  the  Conference  unduly  ta 
depress  you.  ^ 

Trust  me,  before  very  long,  you  will  bless  the  day,  wh.  per- 
mitted you  to  obtain  such  a  mastery  of  men  and  things,  and 
especially  as  connected  with  the  East,  as  this  momentous  enter- 
prise has  afforded  to  you.  I  feel,  stronger  than  ever,  that  all 
that  is  occurring  portends  —  and  that  not  remotely  —  partition. 
Then,  you  will  feel  the  inestimable  advantage  of  yr.  recent 
labors,  and,  then,  all  will  appreciate  your  invaluable  services. 

4 


CHAPTES  IV 

WiB  Aim  CAsnrcr  Dunorannr 

1877 

Hw  ontocme  of  tlie  Ooiutatitiaople  OonfennM  wm  to 
htn  BnasU  and  TaikBy  ftee  to  f aoe,  widi  no  i^mnt 
jmpKi  of  imtnediato  mppoii,  from  any  otbor  FoWj  ftr 
"fts  eattame  pontion  wbidi  eadi  oocnpied.  Tuin^,  lAile 
»>i"^T^  her  ueir  OoostitntuBL  and  jxttemag  her  readiiw 
,l»  irfonn  her  adinmiatiBtian,  had  definitely  rafoied  the 
■animniin  gf  aotoDCHny  f OT  hoT  ChrutUn  provinoea  iriuoh 
■nted  Saiopo  had  preaeed  npcn  her.  Boeda  bad  inriitid 
ftit  Bodiing  hnt  militaiy  oocnpatum  of  Twik^  hy  a  Evm- 
psm  Power,  or  Powon,  vonld  be  effioaoioiu  for  Ohriatian 
pn)tectt(Hi.  Bat  Europe  as  a  whole,  under  England's  lead- 
erdiip,  had  refused  to  associate  itself  with  thi«  policy  c^ 
force.  Would  Kussia,  now  that  Turkey  had  choseo  to  iso- 
hte  heredf,  await  the  issue  of  Turkish  professiMis,  or  pro- 
ceed to  enforce  her  will  in  arms,  as  Alexander  bad  tbreat- 
eoed  in  November  i 

Beaconsfield  thought,  as  did  apparently  the  Tui^  that 
Rnssia  would  hesitate  and  draw  back.  He  did  not  know 
dtat  Alexander  had  taken  precautions  in  advance  to  secure 
the  benevolent  neutrality  of  the  Power  best  situated  geo- 
graphically for  intervention  in  a  Busso-Turkish  -War.  On 
July  S  of  the  previous  year,  at  Beichstadt  in  Bohemia,  the 
Emperors  and  Foreign  Ministers  of  Austria  and  Bussia  had 
oome  to  a  private  understanding;  and  on  January  15  of 
1877,  while  the  Cmiferenee  was  still  in  being  at  CtaiBtanti- 
nople,  a  definite  treaty  was  signed  at  Vienna  between  the 
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two  Powers,  delimiting  their  spheres  of  interest  in  the  Bal- 
kans, and  specifying  the  terms  on  which  Austria  would  caor 
sent  to  remain  neutral  if  Russia  invaded  Turkey.  The 
treaty  was  concealed  from  Europe  as  the  understanding  had 
been  concealed,  and  even  now  its  actual  provisions  are  in 
dispute.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  based  on  that 
policy  of  partition  which  Beaconsfield  anticipated,  and  that 
Austria  claimed,  and  was  conceded,  the  right,  in  certain 
eventualities,  to  occupy  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  By  this 
treaty  Eussia  had  secured  herself  against  a  flank  attack, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  regard  her  various  diplomatic  manoeuvres 
between  January,  when  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  April, 
when  she  declared  war,  as  anything  but  playing  for  position 
and  for  time,  until  the  snows  should  melt  in  the  Balkans  and 
the  season  for  campaij^ing  should  open. 

Her  principal  political  opponent  in  Europe,  the  British 
Prime  Minister,  was  once  more  attacked  this  January  by 
gout. 

To  Lady  Bradford, 

2,  Whitehall  Gardens,  Jan,  30. — .  .  .  I  hope  I  have  turned 
the  comer,  but  have  had  a  severe  attack.  ...  I  forgot  to  teQ 
you  that  your  friend  the  P.  of  Wales  came  and  sate  with  me  a 
good  hour  last  Sunday,  hearing  I  was  in  quarantine.  He  did 
not  want  anything :  only  chitter-chatter :  so  you  see  I  am  almoot 
as  much  in  favor,  as  your  agreeable  hete  noire,  Granville.  .  .  • 

Beaconsfield  was  naturally  anxious  to  present  his  case 
to  Parliament  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  and  was  dia* 
satisfied  with  his  Foreign  Secretary's  draft  of  the  paiar 
graphs  of  the  Queen's  Speech  dealing  with  the  Eastern 
Question.  He  himself  drafted  an  alternative,  which  he 
asked  Lord  Derby  to  treat  as  *  brute  matter.' 

To  Lord  Derby. 

2,  Whftehall  G^dns,  Jan.  29. —  My  paragraphs  were  enly 
drawn  to  show  you  what  was  passing  in  my  mind;  raw  material 
for  you  to  work  upon.    The  time  is,  however,  now  so 
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that,  chastened  by  your  criticism,  I  will  insert  them  in  the  drt. 
gpeech,  and  then  all  may  have  a  shot  at  them. 

I  think  we  cannot  deny  that  our  policy  preceding  the  Con- 
ference, and  our  effort  in  it,  were  to  maintain  the  integ.  and 
indep.  of  the  Ott.  Emp.  The  declaration  refers  only  to  the  past, 
and  it  appears  to  me,  I  confess,  of  vital  importance,  lor  reasons 
wliich  it  wotdd  weary  you  to  listen  to  in  writing. 

Qreat  fallacies  exist  on  this  famous  phrase  of  integ.  and  indep. 

When  we  si)eak  of  maintaining  the  integ.  of  a  Kingdom,  we 
mean  the  integrity  as  then  existing.  England,  and  Austria, 
and  France,  will  assert  their  integrity,  and  expect  it  to  be  ac- 
Imowledged,  tho'  they  have  all  of  them  lost  more  provinces  than 
Turkey. 

Then  again  as  to  indei>endence,  we  mean  by  maintaining  the 
independence  of  a  State  that  we  acknowledge  and  contemplate 
the  continuity  of  its  sovereign  power,  even  while  we  may  be 
suggesting  limitations  of  that  power  for  a  temporary  purpose. 

Prussia  was  subject  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  to  far 
more  himiiliating  conditions,  than  those  proposed  for  Turkey: 
its  fortresses  were  occupied,  and  its  power  of  enlistment  limited 

—  to  as  low  an  amount  as  40,000  men  —  and  so  on. 

These  are  rough  mems.  I  would  send  them  to  nobody  but  your- 
self: but  they  are,  I  hope,  suggestive. 

The  special  Envoy's^  letter  alarms  me.  I  am  a  little  less 
alarmed,  that  he  twice  applied,  Ist,  for  increased  assistance  to 
Colonel  Home  in  his  fortifications  of  Constantinople,  and  2nd, 
for  his  survey  of  the  Turkish  ports  —  Batoum,  Rhodes,  Cyprus. 

The  Cabinet  accepted  Beaconsfield's  draft,  after  some 
inaccuracies  had  been  corrected  by  Derby.  To  Salisburv, 
who  did  not  return  from  Constantinople  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion,  he  wrote,  '  I  am,  and  I  alone,  re- 
sponsible for  the  notice  of  Eastern  affairs.  .  .  .  The  re- 
marks pledge  us  to  nothing,  for  we  are  now  indeed  as  free 
as  air;  but  they  state  the  past  —  Le,,  since  the  prorogation 

—  in  a  manner  which,  I  trust,  will  show  the  country  that  our 
course,  instead  of  being  vacillating  and  capricious,  has  been 
clear  and  consistent,'  The  Speech  explained  how  the  Gov- 
ernment had  anxiously  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  inter- 
pose their  good  offices  in  the  war  between  Turkey  and 
Serbia ;  how,  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  they  had  laid 

1  Salisbury. 
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down,  and  obtained  the  acceptance  of  the  Powers  for,  the 
bases  upon  which  not  only  might  peace  be  brought  about, 
'  but  the  permanent  pacification  of  the  disturbed  provinces, 
including  Bulgaria,  might  be  efiPected ' ;  how  they  had  de- 
nounced to  the  Porte  *  the  excesses  ascertained  to  have  been 
committed  in  Bulgaria';  how  an  armistice  had  been  ar- 
ranged, and  a  Conference  assembled  ^  for  the  consideration 
of  extended  terms  in  accordance  with  the  original  bases.' 
The  Speech  proceeded : 

In  taking  these  steps,  my  object  has  throughout  been  to  main- 
tain the  peace  of  Europe,  and  to  bring  about  the  better  govern- 
ment of  the  disturbed  provinces,  without  infringing  upon  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  proposals  recommended  by  myself  and  my  allies  have  not, 
I  regret  to  say,  been  accepted  by  the  Porte;  but  the  result  of 
the  Conference  has  been  to  show  the  existence  of  a  general  agree- 
ment among  the  European  Powers,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
material  effect  upon  the  condition  and  government  of  Turkey. 

In  the  meantime,  the  armistice  between  Turkey  and  the  Princi- 
palities has  been  prolonged,  and  is  still  unexpired,  and  may,  I 
trust,  yet  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  an  honourable  peace. 

• 

The  debates  on  the  Address  in  both  Houses  mainly  turned 
on  an  attempt  by  the  Opposition  to  convict  the  Grovemment 
of  a  change  of  front  on  the  Eastern  Question.  There,  as 
we  have  seen,  Granville  and  Hartington  had  a  case,  not  ao 
far  as  the  end  was  concerned,  but  as  to  the  means  employed 
to  reach  it.  As  to  the  immediate  policy  there  was  little  or 
no  condemnation,  but,  rather,  tacit  acquiescence.  But,  in 
the  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  one  of  the  few  Opposition 
leaders  in  full  sympathy  with  Gladstone's  crusade,  de- 
nounced Ministers  with  rhetoric  and  passion.  ^  I  say  dia* 
tinctly,'  he  burst  out,  ^  in  this  high  place,  on  this  housetop 
of  Europe,  that  every  insurrection  under  [the  Turkish] 
Government  is  a  legitimate  insurrection.  Human  beings 
under  that  Government  owe  it  no  allegiance.'  Much  aa 
Derby  might  despise  sentimentality  in  politics,  the  Duke 
predicted  that  sentimentality  would  be  too  strong  for  him^ 
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&r  80ntimeiity  an  whieh  all  moral  feeling  was  founded,  roled 
tb  world.  Th^  Government,  he  averred,  had  been  the  drag 
upon  Etirope.  This  ontbarst  elicited  a  brief  reply  from 
Beaocmafield,  who  had  only  taken  his  seat  in  the  House  that 
day,  and  v^  had  meant  to  leave  the  defence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Derby's  hands.  In  a  few  words  he  pointed  out 
fl»t  the  position  of  the  Christian' subjects  of  Turkey  was 
not  the  only  question  to  be  considered,  and  that,  even  if  it 
were,  the  attempted  coercion  of  the  Porte  would  probably 
only  worsen  it  The  Eastern  Question  involved  some  oi 
As  elements  of  the  distribution  of  world  power ;  it  involved 
As  existence  of  empires.  He  pleaded  for  calm,  sagacious, 
md  statesmanlike  consideration  of  a  question  affecting  the 
gieat  interests  of  England. 

In  qpite  of  the  general  belief  of  the  public  that  the  Gov- 
CBunent  were  steering  a  safe  middle  course  between  extreme 
poficies  whieh  would  drag  England  in  to  fi^t  against  her 
wOI  for  either  Turkey  at  Russia,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  raised 
inoHier  debate  ten  days  later.  ^  He  was  concerned  at  die 
proBpeet  of  the  Turkiali  question  being  left  entirely  to  Biuh 
sia,  owing  to  British  weakness  and  vacillation.  The  one 
obstade,  in  his  view,  to  firm  and  effective  action  by  the 
European  Concert  had  been  the  resolve  of  the  Government 
Bot  to  sanction  the  coercion  of  Turkey.  Would  not  Min- 
wtera  persevere  in  the  policy  which  Salisbury  advocated  at 
Constantinople?  Would  not  Beaconsfield  connect  the  his- 
tory of  his  Government  \7ith  some  determined  measure  in 
&vour  of  the  Christians  in  Turkey,  which  should  guarantee 
tbem  alike  from  Turkish  barbarism  and  from  Russian 
autocracy  ? 

The  debate  gave  Derby  the  opportunity  of  maintaining 
the  peaceful  tendency  of  Ministerial  policy,  and  Salisbury 
of  justifying  his  proceedings  at  the  Conference,  and  espe- 
cially his  refusal  to  be  a  party  to  the  coercion  of  Turkey. 
It  was  also  productive  of  a  speech  by  Kimberley  in  the  old 
Whig  spirit,  proclaiming  his  continued  adherence  to  that 

1  Feb.  20. 
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Palmerstonian  Eastern  policy  against,  which  Gladstone's 
assaults  were  directed.  That  was  a  policy,  Beaoonsfield 
maintained  in  his  speech  at  the  close  of  the  debate,  not 
merely  Palmerstonian  or  even  English,  but  traditional  and 
European.     These  were  the  Prime  Minister's  words: 

Let  us  for  a  moment  take  a  broad  view  of  what  has  been 
the  situation  and  the  conduct  of  the  Government.  We  have 
been  called  upon,  somewhat  unexpectedly,  to  deal  with  the  largest 
and  the  most  difficult  problem  of  modern  politics.  We  have 
been  called  upon,  as  many  eminent  statesmen  have  been  called 
upon  before,  to  consider  this  —  whether  the  Ottoman  Empire 
could  maintain  itself;  or  whether,  after  long  and  sancruinaiy 
wars,  its  vast  possessions  might  be  doomed  to  x>artition,  which 
probably  might  affect,  without  any  exaggeration,  the  fate  of 
Empires.  My  lords,  the  policy  of  Europe  on  this  question  has 
been  distinct,  and  is  almost  traditionaL  I  say  absolutely  the 
policy  of  Europe,  and  not  merely  the  policy  of  England,  as  it  is 
sometimes  described,  has  been  this  —  that  by  the  maintenance 

«^of  the  territorial  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  great  calamities  may  be  averted  from  Europe,  wars  may 
be  prevented,  and  wars  of  no  ordinary  duration,  and  such  a  dis- 
turbance of. the  distribution  of  power  as  might  operate  most 
. disadvantageously    to    the   general    welfare.    The   phrase,    'the 

""^rritorial  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,' 
has  been  frequently  referred  to  to-night,  and  in  language  of 
derision.  ...  But  your  lordships  will  remember  it  embodies  a 
principle  which  has  always  been  accepted  by  statesmen;  and  the 
proof  of  it  is  seen  in  this  very  Conference.  .  .  .  The  basis  on 
which  my  noble  friend  (Lord  Derby)  achieved  the  great  feat, 
which  has  been  admired  by  the  noble  duke  and  his  friends,  of 
bringing  all  the  Powers  to  consent  to  this  Conference,  was  their 
recognition  of  the  territorial  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

Beaoonsfield  then  explained  the  meaning  of  this  historic 
phrase  on  the  lines  of  his  letter  to  Derby  of  January  29, 
elaborating  the  argument  with  numerous  illustrations.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  traditional  policy  had  been  reaffirmed 
at  the  Congress  of  London  in  1871,  only  six  years  before, 
when  Gladstone,  being  then  in  power,  saw  no  reason  for  a 
fresh  departure. 
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After  reciting  and  vindicating  the  various  measures  taken 
by  the  Government  in  the  autumn,  Beaconsfield  in  a  weighty 
passage  called  attention  to  the  dangers  to  the  traditional 
policy  involved  in  Russia's  plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  Balkan 
Christians. 

Now  there  were  two  great  policies  before  us  with  regard  to 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte.     There  was  the  Russian  plan, 
and  it  was  one  deserving  of  all  respect.    It  was  a  plan  for 
establishing  a   chain  of   autonomous   States,   tributary   to   the 
Porte,  but  in  every  other  sense  independent.    No  one  can  deny 
that  was  a  large  scheme  worthy  of  statesmen  and  worthy  of  tlie 
deepest  consideration.    But  the  result  of  the  deepest  considera- 
tion which   Her  Majesty's   Government  could  give   to   it  was 
that  they  were  forced  entirely  to  disapprove  of  that  scheme. 
The  scheme  of  a  chain  of  autonomous  States  in  the  Balkan 
country,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  of  the  country  that  during  the 
last  half-century  has  been  known  as  European  Turkey,  is  a  state 
of  affairs  that  has  existed  before.     The  Turks  did  not  slip  down 
from  Asia  and  conquer  Constantinople,  as  is  sometimes  men- 
tioned in  speeches  at  national  conferences.    It  was  very  gradu- 
ally that  they  entered  and  established  themselves  in  £uroi>e.    As 
a  rising  military  Power  they  obtained  territories  near  the  Black 
Sea,  and  ultimately  entered  into  Thracia,  and  there  they  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  company  with  all  these  independent 
and  autonomous  States.     There  was,  of  course,  an  Emperor  at 
Constantinople;  there  was  a  King  of  Bulgaria;  there  was  a  King 
of  Servia ;  there  was  a  hospodar  of  Wallachia ;  there  was  a  duke 
of  Athens,  and  there  was  a  prince  of  Corinth.     And  what  hap- 
pened?    The    new    military    Power    that    had    entered    Europe 
gradually  absorbed  and  conquered  all  these  independent  States; 
and  having  conquered  these  independent  and  autonomous  States, 
these  kingdoms  and  duchies,  the  Empire  of  Constantinople  being 
now  limited  to  its  matchless  city,  and  to  what  in  modem  diplo- 
niatic  langruage  is  called  '  a  cabbage  garden,'  was  invested  and 
fell.    And  it  did  occur  to  us  that,   if   there  were  a   chain  of 
autonomous  States,  and  the  possessors  of  Constantinople  were 
again  limited  to  *  a  cabbage  garden,'  probably  the  same  result 
^ight  occur.  .  .  .  Against  this  plan  of  the  Russian  Court  we 
proposed  what  was  called  administrative  autonomy,  and  we  de- 
fined that  administrative  autonomy  to  be  institutions  that  would 
secure  to  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  some  control  over 
their  local'  affairs,  and  some  security  against   the  excesses  of 
arbitrary  power. 
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If  the  Conference,  which,  it  had  been  hoped,  would  se- 
cure for  the  Christians  this  desirable  autonomy,  had  failed, 
it  was,  Beaconsfield  declared,  from  no  fault  of  Salisbury, 
with  whose  proceedings  at  Constantinople  he  identified 
himself.  Salisbury  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  with- 
drawal of  the  extreme  Russian  proposals  for  an  armed  oc- 
cupation of  Bulgaria.  His  only  error  was  that  '  he  gave 
too  much  credit  to  the  Turks  for  conmion  sense,  and  he 
could  not  believe  that,  when  he  made  so  admirable  an  ar- 
rangement in  their  favour,  they  would  have  lost  so  happy 
an  opportunity.'  Beaconsfield  ended  on  the  note  whidi 
he  had  been  attacked  for  sounding  at  Guildhall : 

It  has  been  said  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  humanitarian  and  philanthropic  considerations 
involved  in  [the  Eastern  Question].  All  must  appreciate  such 
feelings.  But  I  am  mistaken  if  there  be  not  a  yet  deeper  senti- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  country,  one  widi  which 
I  cannot  doubt  your  lordships  will  ever  sympathise,  and  that  is  — 
the  determination  to  maintain  the  Empire  of  England. 

For  the  policy  of  this  speech  Beaconsfield  had  a  strong 
supporter  in  the  Queen,  as  extracts  from  her  letters  to  him 
just  before  and  just  after  it  will  show. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

Osborne,  Feb.  14,  77. —  The  Queen  has  seen  Sir  H.  Elliot 
and  must  say  she  thinks  what  he  says  is  very  sensible.  He  is 
perfectly  astounded  at  Mr.  Gladstone,  his  wildness,  folly,  and 
fury!  What  the  Queen  is  most  anxious  for,  for  the  interests 
of  this  country,  is  that  in  any  debate  which  may  take  place 
in  Parliament  it  should  be  clearly  stated  that  we  will  not  be 
a  party  to  coerce  Turkey,  and  that  Russia  must  not  (and 
cannot  allow  her  to)  go  to  Constantinople.  It  is 
that  this  should  be  demonstrated  in  Parliament,  for  else  Russim 
may  be  found  advancing  and  we  shall  be  unable  to  stop  her. 
No  one  can  fathom  Russian  duplicity  and  skill  in  deception.  .  .  . 

Feb,  22. —  The  Queen  congratulates  Lord  Beaconsfield  (as 
much  as  she  does  herself)  on  the  very  successful  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday  and  on  his  admirable  speech.  She 
thinks   Lord   Beaconsfield  will   be  gratided  to  hear  that  Aa 
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Duke  of  Bichmond  wrote  purposely  to  the  Queen  to  tell  her 
how  admirably  Lord  Beaconsfield  'had  acquitted  himself,  feel- 
ing that  he  may  not  himself  have  done  justice  to  his  efforts.' 
Considering  the  Duke's  former  position,  the  Queen  thinks  it 
?ery  handsome  and  loyal  of  him. 

The  Opposition's  conduct  has  done  them  no  good,  but  it  was 
necessary  there  should  be  these  debates. 

She  thinks  Bismarck  is  making  much  mischief.  We  may 
be  driven  to  draw  closer  to  France. 

This  was  the  only  speech  which  Beaconsfield  made  during 
the  session  on  the  Eastern  Question.  Though,  as  his  cor- 
respondence proves,  his  attention  was  directed  during  the 
whole  period  almost  exclusively  to  foreign  affairs,  he  left 
to  the  Foreign  Secretary  the  parliamentary  exposition,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  of  the  policy  of  the  Government.  For 
an  effacement  which  naturally  provoked  public  comment 
there  were  many  reasons.  It  had  been  his  practice,  from 
his  first  days  of  leadership  in  oflSce  in  1852,  to  leave  depart- 
mental matters  to  be  dealt  with  in  Parliament  by  the  de- 
partmental chiefs;  he  admired  Derby's  capacity  and  author- 
ity in  addressing  the  House  of  Lords ;  and,  at  any  rate  in 
the  earlier  months  of  the  session,  he  was  not  dissatisfied 
with  the  attitude  which  his  Foreign  Minister  took  up. 
Then,  in  spite  of  the  agitation  in  the  country,  there  was  in 
the  Lords  comparatively  little  question  of  Government  pol- 
icy, and  therefore  not  much  reason  for  Government  defence. 
In  the  Commons,  where  vehement  attacks  were  made  by 
Gladstone  and  the  Kadicals,  Beaconsfield  could  not  be  pres- 
ent to  answer,  and  adequate  defence,  supported  on  occasion 
by  large  majorities,  was  offered  by  Xorthcote,  Hardy,  and 
Cross.  Besides,  after  war  had  begun  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  there  was  general  approval  of  the  policy  of  neu- 
trality adopted  by  the  Government;  and  Beaconsfield,  in 
view  of  the  divergent  tendencies  of  his  colleagues,  strongly 
deprecated  discussion  as  to  eventual  action  in  certain  con- 
tingencies. 

But  the  weightiest  and  most  compelling  reason  of  all  for 
ailence  and  inaction  in  the  Lords  was  the  reason  which  had 
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already  driven  him  from  the  Commons  —  ill-health.  Con- 
stant attacks  of  gout,  bronchitis,  and  asthma  throughout  the 
year,  till  he  obtained  some  relief  from  Dr.  Kidd,  whom  he 
consulted  for  the  first  time  in  November,  made  it  necessarv 
for  him  to  husband  his  little  strength  for  the  direction  of 
policy  in  Cabinet.  Even  the  speech  just  quoted  was  de- 
livered during  illness,  and  resulted  in  an  aggravated  return 
of  his  complaint 

To  Lady  Bradford, 

(In  pencil.)  2,  Whitehall  Gardens,  Monday  [?  Feb,  26, 
1877]. —  Your  letter  is  most  welcome  to  me,  and  I  send  you  the 
first  line  I  have  written,  for  my  correspondence  with  the  Great 
Lady,  tho'  frequent,  is  telegraphic. 

I  have  had  a  fair  night,  and  the  first  one  with[ou]t  pain. 

The  attack  has  been  very  severe,  and  unexpected,  as  I  have 
been  guarding  against  its  contemplated  occurrence  for  the  laat 
six  weeks.  It  has  always  been  menacing:  in  fact  I  spoke  in 
the  gout  on  D.  of  Arg.'s  motion,  and  that  settled  it. 

I  hope  I  have  nothing  now  to  fight  against  but  weakness,  for 
I  can  scarcely  walk  across  the  room;  but  I  have  the  rallyin^f 
power  —  or  had,  I  shd.  rather  say. 

What  ought  to  rally  me  now  is  the  prospect  of  having  defeated 
Gort[cha]k[o£P]  and  baffled  Bismarck,  and  secured  European 
I)eace,  and,  greater  than  defeating  G.  and  B. —  keeping  the  Cab. 
together  I  ^  .  . 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

2,  WnrrEHALL  Gardens,  Feb.  27,  1877. —  Lord  Beaconsfield 
.  .  .  thanks  your  Majesty  for  your  Majesty's  gracious  letter. 

He  should  be  quite  unhappy,  if  he  had  not  the  honor  and  grati- 
fication of  waiting  on  your  Majesty,  when  your  Majesty  is  in 
London.  He  thinks  if  he  did  not  see  your  Majesty,  he  should 
never  get  quite  well. 

There  is  much  to  confer  about,  and,  perhaps,  by  that  time, 
some  important  issues  will  have  been  decided,  and  decided  to 
your  Majesty's  pleasure. 

The  Parliamentary  collapse  of  the  *  Eastern  Question '  agita- 
tion is  almost  unprecedented:  so  rapid  and  so  complete. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  wishes  to  consult  your  Majesty  also  about 
Church  affairs.  The  hostility  of  the  Ritualists  to  your  Majesty's 
Government,  but  especially  to  himself,  is  rancorous.    They  never 
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vSpndMllfae'PiiUia  WonhipAet*  Lord  BeMonaficU  dunks 
b  flw  rf  Ae  nuMt  mnMrafato  Acta  at  jam  XaJMtr^  nign, 
■gd  h  ihowB  how  (TMt  u  the  pomr  of  the  Sorcnign  in  <Ua 
mmtay,  if  inn  and  faithfally  wrvod :  for  the  Aot  wovkl  never 
kfe  pMnd.  nay,  would  never  here  heen  intiodwwd,  had  it  not 
bn  for  jonr  Majes^. 

Tba  'T^Om'  Act  the  aamei  Both  Bills,  oertainlr  the  flnt, 
wn  paned  witbont  the  nqport  of  the  CaUnet.  And  Jtt  bott 
■n  sraat  Acta,  and  most  dBcMoion*.  ..  . 

TvAey  and  Roaaia  both  oonipied  the  winter  monflu  in 
proeeedings  vhioh  vere  meant  to  impren  the  irorld  with 
dnr  good  faith  and  moderatian,  but  which  failed  in  eadi 
«He  to  produce  the  desired  effect  The  Sultan  affected  to 
lot  the  new  CmutitntioD  into  operaticHi,  and  in  opening  tin 
Ottoman  Parliament  in  great  state  in  Maroh  declared  that 
lui  disagreement  with  tiie  Powers  and  their  wishes  was 
Rdier  one  of  method  than  of  substance.  But  he  had 
jnriaaaly  dismissed  and  degraded  ICidhat  Pasha,  the  an- 
tiur  of  that  Constitiition,  and  had  appointed  a  reactiomary 
u  Gland  Viner  in  his  place.  The  Tsar^  on  hii  uio,  pro- 
bmng  a  desire  still  to  woric  in  accord  with  tiie  rest  of 
ianpe,  inquired  throng  Qortclmkoff  what  were  the  inteo- 
tioM  of  the  Powers  in  view  of  the  Porte's  refusal  to  meet 
tbeir  wishes  —  a  refusal  which  touched  '  the  dignity  and 
peace  of  Europe.'  He  desired  to  have  this  information,  he 
lignificantly  added,  '  before  deciding  on  the  course  which 
he  may  think  it  right  to  follow.'  One  anxiety  was  removed 
from  Europe  by  the  signing  of  a  definite  peace  between 
Tnrl^ey  and  Serbia. 

Beaconsfield  was  anxious  to  gain  time,  and  so  to  prevent 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  his  suggestions  to  Derby 
were  inspired  by  that  idea. 

To  Lord  Derby. 

10,  DowriSG  St.,  Feb.  8,  '77. —  You  must  pardon  the  rough- 
nesB  of  this  conununication,  but  I  am  in  tlie  gout,  which  is  fatal 
to  finiabed  composition,  and  tienmunship. 

The  poeition  of  affairs  is  most  critical,  and  reqaires  decision. 
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I  believe  that^  at  no  moment,  was  Russia  more  anxious  for 
peace,  than  the  present.  She  is  perfectly  conscious  of  the  in- 
trigues of  Bismarck  to  involve  her  in  a  struggle,  which,  what- 
ever the  ultimate  result,  must  be  materially  disastrous  to  her; 
but  she  must  have  a  golden  bridge.  The  Moscow  speech,  and 
the  host  on  the  Pruth,  render  this  necessary. 

If  war  begins,  I  think  it  will  end  in  partition.  I  cannot  learn 
that  Turkey  has  any  adequate  resources:  no  money;  not  many 
men.  In  that  case  we  must  have  a  decided  course,  and  seize,  at 
the  fitting  time,  what  is  necessary  for  the  security  of  our  Empire. 
No  one  will  resist  us,  either  at  the  time,  or  afterwards. 

But  can  war  be  avoided?  Only  by  a  reply  to  GortchakofPs 
note,  or  a  negotiation  with  Russia  through  the  Ambassador 
here,  which  will  construct  the  golden  bridge. 

The  last  coup  d'etat  at  Constantinople  may  assist  us. 

If  the  Porte  concedes  the  three  following  points,  what  we  de- 
sire might  be  obtained. 

Midhat  could  not,  or  would  not ;  the  Sultan  can  and  may. 

1.  That  the  Vali  should  be  appointed  for  a  fixed  term,  re- 
movable only  on  recommendation  of  some  Turkish  authority 
independent  of  the  Minister  of  the  day:  say,  a  vote  of  their 
Senate. 

2.  That  the  Provincial  Assembly  should  have  the  control 
over  the  raising  and  spending  of  some  considerable  portion  of 
the  direct  taxes.     Query,  tithes  ? 

3.  That  there  should  be  a  police  and  a  Militia  containing 
Xtians  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

I  think  if  the  Porte  would  concede  these,  they  might  ha^e 
a  fixed  term  to  carry  them  into  full  effect:  say,  eighteen  months. 

He  who  gains  time,  gains  everything.  By  that  period,  France 
will  be  armed. 

I  think  something  like  this  would  be  accepted  at  St.  Petersburg. 

I  don't  fancy  the  country  will  stand  latsser  faire,  but  they 
will  back  us,  I  believe,  in  whatever  we  do,  provided  we  are 
doing. 

2,  WarrEHALL  G'dns,  [March  2,  '77]. —  You  must  pardon  an 
unhappy  correspondent,  who,  in  addition  to  other  sufferings,  has 
gout  in  his  eye! 

If  the  genl.  draft,  in  its  present  form,  is  to  prevail,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  your  drt.  conclusion  is  infinitely  the 
preferable  one. 

But  I  frankly  tell  you,  I  don't  like  the  general  draft.  I 
say  nothing  about  its  style  —  what  I  call  *the  carrying  out* 
style  —  which   is  too  common   in   F.   O.,   and  which   has  this 


lanATisre  or  enolaud  ut 

awri^  Aat  H  contnwto  with  tbs  ierae  and  luad  oomctiotu 
<rf t!»dii«t  lAidi  idwaTB  milm  me  wuli  that,  on  emiiunt  ooiw 
-wni  Kka  the  pranrt,  be  ifaotild  trust  to  no  pen  hot  his  own. 

It  ie  the  genenl  oOnoeption  of  the  nqdy  to  which  I  object. 

lime  iBBB  thron^tont  all  Qort'a  ctrcQlar  an  asnunption 
iridd  on^  to  be  oomoted — an  aesumption  as  to  the  rmaoi* 
iUn  of  tiw  Confnence. 

lie  Powen  were  mediaten:  they  weie  invited  by  the  Forte 
b  mediate :  bjr  no  one  was  the  poaition  of  the  Powers,  aa  inedi- 
Mon,  and  the  diaraeter  and  object  i&  which,  and  for  whidi, 
flxr  made  theae  proposals  to  Tiakej,  nure  dearly  defined  than 
Iv  the  Fkoiipoa.  of  Bnaaia  at  tite  Ooiiiexvnae. 

As  we  woe  all  mediators  only,  the  refosal  of  the  Forte  to 
dopt  our  recommendations  was  no  oEFence  to  the  digni^  of 
Ennpe. 

TkoA  would  not  allow  roe  to  attempt  a  sketdi.  even  were  1 
jfcjiieally  capable,  but  I  tfirow  out  theee  rou^  lines. 

If  die  draft  is  to  remain,  see  that  the  word  refoim,  eta, 
i>  not  ooouT  too  (tften,  and  too  slangiahly. 

The  Tsar  was  not  content  with  merelj  tanung  Gortdut^ 
bffi  circular,  but  reinf oroed  it  by  a  apecial  niiasion  to  the 
nrioas  Courts  of  Eiin^>e.  The  olioeen  envoy  waa  Igna- 
tieff,  long  Russian  Ambassador  at  CcH]8tantin(^I^  whose 
Pan-Slavonic  intrigues  had  contributed  bo  materially  to 
produce  the  EaBtem  crisis,  and  whom,  aecordingly,  Beacons- 
field  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  welcome  when  in  the 
course  of  his  tour  he  readied  England  in  March.  Salis- 
bury, however,  who  had  established  friendly  relations  with 
Ignatief!  at  the  Conference,  invited  him,  to  Beaconafield's 
dismay,  to  he  his  guest  at  Hatfield,  and  Beacoaaficid  subse- 
quently thought  it  proper  himself  to  give  a  banquet  in 
honour  of  the  special  envoy  and  his  wife. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 
2,  Whitehall  Gardens,  March  16. — .  .  .  The  Ignatieff  ar- 
rival is  a  thunderbolt;  nothing  cd.  be  more  inopportune,  and 
nothing  more  awkward  than  hia  goiiiR  to  Hatfield.  I  am  asked 
to  meet  him  there  Saty.  and  Sunday,  and  was  very  glad  I  cd, 
cooscieotioasly  refuse  both  days,  being  engaged  to  Ld.  D.  to- 
morrow, and  to  the  Peels  on  Sunday. 
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Absolute  dismay  at  headquarters  about  the  visit:  telegrams 
and  letters  about  it  every  hour.  It  seems  that  Ld.  Salisbury 
wrote  to  him  a  week  ago,  suggesting  that  *  when  all  this  turmoil 
was  over '  he  shd.  pay  Ld.  S.  a  visit  at  Hatd.  .  .  . 

March  19. — .  .  .  I  have  been  out  of  sorts,  as  you  know,  for 
these  three  months.  I  attended  the  Cabinet  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing pretty  well,  but  in  the  afternoon  felt  very  ill  with  feverish 
catarrh.  I  cd.  hardly  get  thro'  the  dinner,  of  wh.  I  did  not 
partake,  and  stole  away  as  soon  as  I  possibly  could.  Yesterday 
I  was  very  ill;  but  last  night  I  had  a  fair  rest,  and  got  rid  of 
my  fever,  tho'  I  feel  dreadfully  weak.  I  cd.  not  put  off  my 
guests,  and  thiuk  I  shall  get  thro'  it  pretty  well.  But  I  shall 
not  go  to  the  H.  of  Lords  to-day,  tho'  I  have  some  business 
there.  .  .  . 

March  22. — .  .  .  I  hardly  thought  the  day  wd.  ever  end,  or 
that  myself  shd.  last  as  long.  The  dinner  was  successful,  tho' 
I  cd.  not  partake  of  it,  or  contribute  to  its  grace  and  gaiety. 
Prince  Hal,^  who  ha<l  invited  himself,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
Ignatieffs,  took  out  Madame,  as  arranged  by  himself.  His 
[other]  neighbour  [was]  Lady  Londonderry.  .  .  .  Dss.  Louise' 
sate  on  my  right;  wc  had  a  longer  table  than  usual,  and  I  sate 
in  the  middle.  .  .  .  Monty  sate  on  the  other  side  of  Madame 
[Ignatieff]  .  .  .  and  got  on  very  well  with  the  great  ladj,  who 
is  pretty  and,  they  say,  very  agreeable,  except  when  he  recom- 
mended to  her  some  Apollinaris  water.  Not  the  custom  of  the 
Eussian  ladies.  When  they  offered  her  wine,  *  Sherry  or  Man- 
zanilla?  etc.,  etc.,'  she  always  answered,  'Any  one,'  but  never 
refused  'any  one.'  But  is  very  calm  and  collected,  and  must 
have  had  therefore  an  early  training  at  it.  .  .  .  The  fine  ladies, 
who  had  heard  that  Mme.  Ig.  was  even  finer  than  themselTes,  . 
and  gave  herself  airs,  determined  not  to  yield  without  a  struggle. 
Ly.  Loudy.  staggered  under  the  jewels  of  the  3  united  families 
of  Stewart  and  Vane  and  Londonderry,  and  on  her  right  arm, 
set  in  diamonds,  the  portrait  of  the  Empress  of  Russia  —  an 
imperial  present  to  the  great  Marchioness.  Mme.  Ig.  had  many 
diamonds,  and  a  fine  costume,  but  paled  before  this.  As  for 
Louise,  she  set  everything  on  fire,  even  the  neighbouring  Thames; 
her  face  still  flushed  with  the  Lincoln  race-course,  her  form  in 
a  spick-and-span  new  dress,  scarcely  finished,  and  her  hair  i  la 
Marie  Antoinette,  studded  with  diamonds,  wh.  by  the  bye  were 
stuck  in  every  part  of  her  costume.  *  Lady  Bradford  ought  to  be 
liere,'  she  said.  'Why  is  not  Lady  Bd.  here?'  And  echo  an- 
swered. Why?  .  .  . 

I  See   above,    p.    08.  ^  Of    Manchester. 
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I  continued  very  ill  yesterday  and  had  a  bad  night ;  but  they 
thought  it  better  not  to  send  for  Qull  to-day.  .  .  . 

March  24. — .  .  .  Two  hours  after  noon,  I  shall  be  at  Hughen- 
den.  They  say  I  must  go  out  of  town,  even  if  it  be  only  for 
8  and  40  hours.  .  .  . 

Yesterdays  was  the  most  important  meeting  of  the  Cabinet 
^ch  baa  yet  been  holden,  and  I  trust  we  shall  never  hear  any 
more  Bathism,^  Lyddonism  (sic),  reaUy  Qladstonism,  within 
those  walls.  .  .  . 

HuGHENDEN  Manob,  March  27,  1877. — .  .  .  I  made  my  voyage 
to  Windsor  yesterday  in  a  brougham  with  closed  windows,  and 
80  returned.  Nor  was  I  kept  loitering  in  the  corridor,  wh.  is  a 
most  windy  place,  but  found  rooms  for  me  ready  with  good 
&e8:  80  I  think  I  have  escaped  all  perils.  .  .  . 

Uy  audience  was  most  agrreeable,  and  the  longest  I  ever  had. 
It  exceeded  the  hour,  and  was  never  duU,  or  flagged  for  a 
moment  She  wanted  very  much  to  know  all  about  the  Ignatieff 
dinner  party.  .  .  . 

She  talked  to  me  a  great  deal  about  Hughenden ;  she  has  quite 
made  up  her  mind  to  pay  me  a  visit.  '  But  it  must  be  in  the 
flommer;  now  you  are  in  H.  of  L.  you  wiU  always  be  free.'  .  .  . 
I  think  you  will  have  to  come  down  to  receive  her.  At  any 
ntte  she  will  see  your  portrait  in  the  library.  .  .  . 

April  5. — .  .  .  [The  equinox]  has  a  debilitating  effect  on  many 
persona;  on  myself  especiaUy;  I  am  not  the  same  person  I  was 
8  and  40  hours  ago ;  my  appetite  waning,  and  weak  and  chilly.  I 
thought  we  had  escaped  these,  I  concluded  necessary,  but  dis- 
agreeable gales.  Every  year,  the  same  illusion,  or  rather  every 
half-year,  for,  vernal  or  autumnal,  they  equally  upset  me.  .  .  . 

April  9. — .  .  .  The  change  of  air  has  entirely  relieved  me  of 
my  cough,  wh.  had  harassed  me,  more  or  less,  for  3  months, 
but  my  eyes  trouble  me  much,  and  I  think  my  retirement  from 
society  a  necessity.  Whe[the]r  I  can  go  on  steering  the  ship, 
I  hardly  know,  but  I  may  be  turned  out  of  office,  wh.  will  solve 
thatdiff[icult]y.  .  .  . 

Ignatieffs  mission  had  some  effect  on  those  members  of 
the  Cabinet  who  were  especially  interested  in  the  cause  of 
the  Eastern  Christians,  as  appears  from  a  royal  letter  to 
the  Prime  Minister. 

^Lord  Bath,  a  leading  Tory,  sympathised  with  the  *  Atrocity'  agi- 
tation. 
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From  Queen  Victoria. 

Windsor  Castle,  March  21,  77. —  The  Queen  .  .  .  trusts  the 
Cabinet  will  be  very  firm,  and  Lord  Derby  seemed  so  yesterday. 
She  is  ])n>pared  to  speak  or  write  to  g^ood  but  nervous  and  some- 
what weak  and  sentimental  Lord  Carnarvon,  if  necessary,  as  well 
as  to  Ix)rd  Salisbury.  This  mawkish  sentimentality  for  people 
who  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  real  Christians,  as  if  they  were 
more  Clod's  orentures  and  our  fellow-creatures  than  every  other 
nation  abroad,  and  forgottinpf  the  great  interests  of  this  great 
country  —  is  really  incomprehensible. 

Only  say  if  the  Queen  can  do  anj-thing.  .  .  . 

The  Russian  proposal  which  so  moved  the  Queen  appears 
to  have  been  that  Turkcv  should  be  invited  to  disarm  while 
Russia  n»taincd  hor  trix)ps  mobilised  on  the  frontier.  Bea- 
consfield's  tact  and  good  manafrcmcnt  of  his  colleagues  pre- 
vented anv  weakening  on  this  point;  and  on  March  31  the 
Powers  made  yot  one  more  effort  to  get  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion in  train  for  settlement  without  war.  On  that  day,  at 
the  instance  of  Russia,  a  protocol  was  signed  in  Tendon 
by  Derby,  as  Foreign  Sei'retarv,  and  by  the  representatives 
on  the  s|Hit  of  all  the  Tivaty  Powers.  They  took  cognisance 
with  satisfactitm  of  the  pi^ace  concluded  by  Turkey  with 
Serbia  and  of  the  arrangement  in  process  of  completion  with 
AIonten«»gro,  and  invited  the  Porte  to  proceed  at  once  to 
re(hice  its  anny  to  a  peace  footing,  and  to  put  in  hand 
witho\it  delay  the  reforms  promised  for  the  Christian  popu- 
lations. If  the  Porto  accepted  and  showed  signs  of  acting 
on  this  advice,  and  would  send  an  envoy  to  St.  Petersburg 
to  treat  of  disarmament,  the  Tsar,  his  Ambassador  was  au- 
thorisinl  to  dtvlariN  would  also  consent  to  disarm.  The 
Powers  proposed  to  watch  can^fully  through  their  ambassa- 
dors and  Kval  agi^nts  the  manner  in  which  the  Porte's  prom- 
ises were  carrieil  out.     If  their  ho[x^s  were  disappointed, 

thov  announced  that  such  '  a  state  of  alTairs  would  be  in- 

com{vitibIe  with  their  interests  and  tlu>se  of  Europe  in  gen- 
eral * :  and  in   that  cast*  thev   reserved   to  themselves   *  to 

• 

consider  in  inmimon  as  to  the  nuans  which  thev  mav  deem 
best  dttt\l  to  secure  the  well-lnMng  of  the  Christian  popula- 
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tions  and  the  interests  of  the  general  peace.'  Derby  added 
to  the  protocol  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government  an  em- 
phatic declaration  that,  as  they  had  only  signed  it  in  the 
interests  of  European  peace,  it  should  be  regarded  as  null 
and  Toid  if  reciprocal  disarmament  and  peace  were  not  at- 
tained. 

'So  the  protocol  is  signed,  and  everybody  writes  to  me 
about  our  triumph  and  the  humiliation  of  Russia !  I  can't 
yet  quite  make  head  or  tail  of  it'  This  was  Beaconsfield's 
own  comment,  next  day,  in  a  letter  to  Salisbury.  To  Lady 
Bradford  he  wrote,  *  I  think  affairs  look  well,  and  should 
be  more  certain,  did  they  not  seem  incredible.'  It  hardly 
appears  as  if  he  expected  much  result  from  the  protocol. 
If  80,  he  was  not  disappointed.  Turkey,  though  warned  by 
Derby  of  the  unwisdom  of  refusing  this  friendly  overture, 
energetically  protested  against  the  tutelage  and  supervision 
which  it  would  impose  upon  her,  and  appealed  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  guaranteeing  her  integrity 
and  independence.  Russia  —  in  spite  of  her  responsibility 
for  a  protocol  which  was  in  no  sense  an  ultimatum  to  the 
Porte,  but  contemplated  that  it  should  have  time  to  carry 
out  reforms,  and  in  case  of  failure  that  there  should  be  a 
further  consultation  of  the  European  Areopagus  —  con- 
tinued and  perfected  her  preparations  for  war;  and  on 
April  21  the  Tsar  announced  that  his  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, and  ordered  his  armies  to  cross  the  frontier.  The 
season  for  campaigning  had  come. 

Derby  had  regarded  war  as  ^  inevitable  '  ever  since  the 
Porte  had  rejected  the  protocol,  but  neither  he  nor  the 
Government  regarded  it  as  therefore  justifiable.  To  the 
Pan-Slavonic  party  in  Russia,  and  to  their  counterparts  in 
England,  the  supporters  of  Gladstone's  agitation,  Russia's 
invasion  of  Turkey  appeared  to  be  a  righteous  and  un- 
selfish crusade,  in  which  the  more  extreme  fanatics  in  this 
country  only  regretted  that  England  had  not  taken  a  share. 
But  disapproval  and  anxiety  were  necessarily  the  sentiments 
of  those  statesmen  who,  like  Beaconsfield,  bore  in  mind  the 
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persistent  and  unscrupulous  advance  of  Russia  both  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia  over  a  long  period  of  years,  who  realised 
the  importance  to  British  and  imperial  interests  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Straits,  of  Eg>'pt  and  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  who  held  that  the  stability  and  orderly  progress  of 
Europe  depended  on  the  observance  of  treaties  which  Rus- 
sia's isolated  action  disregarded.  The  Queen  was  passion- 
ately of  this  opinion.  Before  the  Tsar  had  completely  ex- 
posed his  hand  she  wrote,  on  April  17,  to  Beaconsfield: 
^  The  Queen  feels  more  and  more  anxious  lest  we  should  be 
found  powerless  and  receive  a  slap  in  the  face  from  these 
false  Russians,  and  wishes  the  Cabinet  to  consider  seriously 
what  measures  we  should  take  to  show  that  we  are  not  going 
to  follow  Mr.  Gladstone's  view  of  giving  up  all  to  the  benef- 
icent and  tender  mercies  of  Russia.'  Her  Majesty  com- 
posed a  letter  to  be  read  to  the  Cabinet,  and  in  a  private 
note  accompanying  it  told  Beaconsfield  that  *  she  has  made 
it  firm,  general,  and  conciliatory,  but  to  him  she  will  aay 
(and  he  may  make  use  of  it)  that,  if  England  is  to  kiss 
Russia's  feet,  she  will  not  be  a  party  to  the  humiliation  of 
England  and  would  lay  down  her  crown.  She  did  say  as 
much  to  Lord  Carnarvon  the  other  day.'  Here  is  the  letter, 
which  was  read  to  the  (^abinet  on  Saturday,  April  21,  and 
which,  Beaconsfield  told  the  Queen,  '  produced  a  marked 
effect ' : 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

Osborne,  April  19,  '77. —  The  present  moment  is  one  of  great 

gravity,  and   requires  to  be  met  with  calmness,   firmness,  and 

complete  unanimity.     Any  difference  of  opinion  if  known  wouM 

be  most  serious  and  would  encourage  the  Opposition  in   their 

^harassing,  tho'  hitherto  fruitless,  attacks  on  the  Government. 

It  is  natural  that  everyone  should  have  their  own  opinion, 
especially  on  religion;  but,  when  the  policy  of  Great  Britain 
comes  into  consideration  and  her  greatest  if  not  vital  interests 
(viz.,  our  Indian  Empire)  are  involved,  aU  private  feelings 
should  be  overruled,  and  the  one  desire  should  be  to  agree 
on  the  policy  most  likely  to  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the 
pountry.    While  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  be  extremely  cau- 
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tious  and  prudent,  this  must  not  be  carried  too  far,  so  as  not 
to  have  the  appearance  of  feebleness  and  vacillation. 

The  Queen  appeals  to  the  feelings  of  patriotism  which  she 
know  animate  her  Government,  and  is  certain  that  every  member 
of  it  will  feel  the  absolute  necessity  of  showing  a  bold  and 
united  front  to  the  enemy  in  the  country  as  well  as  outside  it. 

No  time  should  be  lost  or  wasted  in  deliberating  on  the  best 
stqw  to  be  taken  in  this  momentous  crisis. 

It  is  not  the  question  of  upholding  Turkey ;  it  is  the  question 
of  Russian  or  British  supremacy  in  the  world  I  ^ 

When  the  war  broke  out,  Her  Majesty's  indignation  was 
great,  and  she  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  kind  of  policy  which 
Beaconsfield  and  his  Cabinet  ought  to  adopt. 

From  Queen  Victoria, 

WiNDSOB  Castle,  April  26,  '77. —  The  news  from  Mr.  Layard 
is  very  important.  We  must  not  submit  tamely  to  Russia's 
tdrance  and  to  the  dangers  in  Egypt.  Whatever  we  intend 
to  do  ought  to  be  clearly  explained  to  the  other  Powers.  The 
Russian  circular  is  not  exact  even  as  to  facts.  The  recoUection 
of  the  facts  connected  with  the  Crimean  War  and  what  led  to 
it  are  fresh  in  the  Queen's  memory,  and  the  contrast  to  the 
present  moment  with  the  feeling  of  indignation  which  filled 
everyone  then  is  very  painful  to  the  Queen.  She  wishes  no 
general  war  —  God  knows!  for  no  one  abhors  it  more  than  she 
does:  but  then  there  ought  to  be  an  understanding  that  we  can- 
not allow  the  Russians  to  occupy  Constantinople,  and  that  we 
niuat  see  that  this  is  promised  or  the  consequences  may  be  serious. 
To  let  it  be  thought  that  we  shall  never  fight  and  that  England 
will  submit  to  Egypt  being  under  Russia  would  be  to  abdicate 
the  position  of  Great  Britain  as  one  of  the  Great  Powers  —  to 
which  she  never  will  submit,  and  another  must  wear  the  crown 
if  this  is  intended. 

The  Queen  may  very  well  have  been  echoing  in  her  letter 
the  sentiments  which  she  had  frequently  heard  from  Bea- 
consfield. He  was  at  any  rate  clear  what  the  course  of  the 
British  Government  ought  to  be.  It  should  express  its  dis- 
approval of  the  Kussian  action,  as  inconsistent,  both  with 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  with  the  Tx)ndon  protocol.  It 
could  not  intervene,  as  in  the  Crimean  War,  on  Turkey's 
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behalf,  owing  to  her  misconduct  and  the  consequent  aliena- 
tion from  her  of  popular  sympathy  in  Britain.  It  should 
therefore  adopt  a  position  of  neutrality  in  the  war,  but  of 
watchful  and  conditional  neutrality,  and  should  at  the  outset 
obtain  a  pledge  from  Russia  to  respect  British  interests  in 
Turkey,  such  as  Constantinople,  Egj^pt,  and  the  Suez  Canal. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  make  preparations  to  enforce  its 
claims,  in  case  victory  should  tempt  Russia  to  evade  her 
promises.  Moreover  it  should  look  out  for,  and  seize,  any 
favourable  opportunity  for  mediation,  so  that  the  war  might 
be  brought  to  an  end  before  the  Russian  armies  approached 
any  of  the  vital  points.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  he  coun- 
selled the  Cabinet  on  May  1.  Corry  has  left  a  note  of  this 
meeting:  'Lord  B.  suddenly  taken  ill,  while  Cabinet  sit- 
ting :  had  to  go  to  bed.  I  wrote  to  inform  H.M.  of  his  in- 
ability to  attend  H.M.  at  6,  and  was  summoned  to  report 
what  had  occurred  in  Cabinet  The  occasion  was  the  first 
real  unfolding,  by  Lord  B.,  of  his  policy  in  the  East.' 
Corry  reported  to  his  sick  chief  the  result  of  his  audience. 

From  Montagu  Corry. 

Buckingham  Palace,  May  1,  '77.  7.10. —  I  have  been  more 
than  twenty  minutes  with  the  Queen,  who  was  more  gracious 
and  condescendingly  charming  than  words  can  express. 

My  tidings,  I  need  hardly  say,  gave  her  great  satisfaction,  and 
she  bids  me  tell  you  so. 

I  am  to  send  her  to-morrow  morning  a  resume  of  what  I 
told  her,  and,  if  you  are  not  materially  better,  I  am  to  come 
in  your  place  to  report  the  result  of  to-morroVs  Cabinet. 

She  spoke  freely  of  Gladstone,  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  and 
so  on,  as  if  I  had  been  her  favourite  Prime  Minister! 

She  sends  you  her  anxious  hopes  that  you  will  have  a  good 
night,  and  injunctions  to  have  the  Cabinet  at  your  house,  if 
you  are  not  better  to-morrow. 

To  Queen  Victoria, 

2,  WiiFTEHALL  GARDENS,  May  5,  1877. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  with 
his  humble  duty  to  your  Majesty : 

The  Cabinet  settled  to-day  the  despatch  to  Russia,  warning 
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that  Power  of  the  circumstances  which  would  render  it  im- 
possible for  your  Majesty's  Government  to  continue  a  policy 
of  abstention  and  neutrality.  Lord  Beaconsfield  hopes,  and 
thinks,  your  Majesty  will  not  be  displeased  with  it.  It  seems 
to  him  to  be  spirited,  and  though  courteous,  and  even  conciliatory, 
most  decided  and  unmistakable. 


•     •     • 


Thus,  though  the  Cabinet  by  no  means  considered  them- 
selves bound  to  the  forceful  action  which  Beaconsfield  in 
certain  circumstances  contemplated,  they  were  ready  to 
take  the  first  step.  In  a  despatch  which  Beaconsfield  after- 
wards described  as  ^  the  charter  of  our  policy,'  *  the  diapason 
of  our  diplomacy,'  Derby  definitely  warned  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment off  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Bos- 
phonis  as  points  where  British  interests  arose;  and  Gort- 
chakoff,  in  reply,  as  definitely  promised  to  respect  these 
points.  It  was  not,  however,  enough  to  have  a  policy;  it 
was  necessary  to  have  a  man. of  ability,  character,  and  reso- 
lution to  carry  it  out  at  the  danger  spot,  Constantinople. 
Beaconsfield  insisted  that  Elliot  could  not  go  back,  ^  What 
we  want,'  he  wrote  on  April  10  to  Lady  Bradford,  '  is  a 
man  of  the  necessary  experience  and  commanding  mind,  at 
this  moment,  at  Constantinople  —  and  one  not  too  scrupu- 
lous. But  such  men  are  rare  everywhere.'  Beaconsfield 's 
choice  fell  on  Layard,  whose  strength  of  character  he  had 
experienced  over  the  Spanish  Question,  and  who,  as  an  old 
Foreign  Under-Seeretary  in  Palmerston's  Government,  had 
every  sympathy  with  the  Palmerstonian  and  traditional 
method  of  treating  the  Eastern  Question.  The  Queen,  who 
was  far  too  great  to  bear  a  grudge,  was  much  pleased,  she 
told  Beaconsfield,  with  Layard's  '  tone  '  in  conversation. 
*  He  is  very  strong  upon  the  vital  interests  of  this  country, 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  some  of  his  followers  have  en- 
tirely forgotten.' 

The  Opposition  had  utilised  the  pause  after  the  signina" 
of  the  protocol  and  before  the  outbreak  of  war  to  raise  de- 
bates in  both  Houses,  but  without  much  profit  to  themselves 
or  damage  to  the  Government. 
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To  Lady  Bradford, 

10,  Downing  Street,  April  14,  1877. —  My  third  seance  to 
Von  Angeli  ^  this  morning.  It  is  said  to  be  a  great  sucoess. 
And  then  a  Cabinet,  wh.  is  just  over.  And  in  a  few  minutes, 
the  head  of  the  engineer  officers,  whom  I  s^it  to  Constantinople 
nearly  a  year  ago,  will  be  with  me,  with  maps,  and  plans,  and 
estimates,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  wh.  perhaps  will  never  be 
wanted;  for  it  is  very  clear  that  Russia  does  not  like  the  war 
at  all  wh.  she  has  brought  about  by  her  own  intrigues  and  mis- 
calculated swagger. 

Last  night  the  great  Whig  reconnaissance  ended  very  disas- 
trously for  its  concocters.  The  House  of  Commons  was  crammed 
full;  Harty-Tarty  did  very  well,  but  Hardy  blew  the  whole 
thing  out  of  the  water,  like  a  torpedo!  Harcourt  who  had  got 
up  the  whole  scheme,  rose  to  answer  him,  with  an  immense 
speech  and  endless  papers;  but  was  so  mortified  by  everybody 
rushing  to  dinner,  except  the  habitual  bores,  who  never  dine  — 
at  least  at  late  hours  —  that  he  broke  down,  quite  demoralised; 
and  the  debate  never  rallied,  except  when  Roebuck  fired  a  well- 
aimed  and  destructive  shot.  We  are  to  have  the  same  farce  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday,  if  Granville  still  has  stomach 
for  it. 

Von  Angel i's  studio  is  the  Queen's  private  dining-room,  and 
it  is  furnished,  and  entirely  fitted  up,  with  the  Pagoda  furni- 
ture of  the  Brighton  Pavilion.  The  fantastic  scene,  the  artist 
himself,  very  good-looking,  picturesque,  and  a  genius,  the  P.  Min- 
ister seated  in  a  crimson  chair  on  a  stage,  and  the  Private  Sec- 
retary reading  the  despatches,  with  his  boxes,  would  make  a 
good  genre  picture! 

April  17. — .  .  .  The  great  debate  in  the  Lords  collapsed. 
Granville  made  a  speech,  wh.  entered  on  no  great  questiona 
of  policy,  but  was  a  tissue  of  verbal  criticism  and  petty  points. 
Derby,  who,  to  my  pleased  surprise,  is  a  first-rate  debater  in 
the  Ho.  of  Lords,  wh.  he  never  was  in  the  Ho.  of  Commons, 

I  The  Queen  had  asked  her  favourite  Minister  to  have  his  portrait 
painted  for  her  by  her  favourite  artist.  She  wrote  from  Osborne, 
Nfarch  29 :  *  The  Queen  has  now  a  favour  to  ask  of  Lord  Bcaaconafield. 
It  is  that  he  should  be  painted  for  her.  for  Windsor,  by  the  great  arUst 
Angel  i,  who  painted  herself,  who  is  coming  to  England  immediatelv. 
It  would  only  be  the  head,  and  as  he  is  wonderfully  quick  he  would 
require  but  very  few  sittings.  Ix>rd  Ik^eunsfield's  career  is  one  of  the 
moat  remarkable  in  the  annaU  of  the  Empire,  and  none  of  her  Minis- 
ters have  ever  shown  her  more  consideration  and  kindness  than  lie  haa.' 
A  replica  of  the  picture,  which  is  not  a  pleasing  likeness,  was  given  Iqr 
tlie  Queen  to  Beaconsfield,  and  is  still  at  Hughenden. 


\ 
\ 
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answered  him  on  every  point,  so  completely  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  sustain  the  debate,  wh.  after  some  ordinary  remarks 
of  Ld.  Lansdowne,  and  some  nonsense  from  the  maniac,  Dudley, 
like  the  Rhine  never  reached  the  sea,  but  vanished  in  mud. 

So  I  went  home  to  a  dinnerless  hearth,  and  feasted  on  sand- 
wiches wh.  were  to  have  been  my  banquet  in  the  H.  of  C.  [  ?  H. 
ofL]. 

To  Anne  Lady  Chesterfield. 

2,  Whftehall  Gardens,  April  29,  1877. — .  .  .  Gladstone  and 
the  real  leaders  of  the  Whigs  seem  at  length  to  have  separated, 
and  he  is  going  to  take  his  own  line,  and  move  a  vote  of  censure 
on  the  Government,  wh.  they  will  not  support.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  his  motions,  and  believe  he  loses,  every  day,  weight  with  the 
country,  but  the  mischief  he  has  done  is  incalculable. 

The  attacks  on  the  Gk>veminent  in  the  Commons  cul- 
minated, after  the  war  had  begun,  in  a  series  of  resolutions^ 
Bubmitted  by  Gladstone,  which  amounted  in  eflfect  to  a  pol- 
icy of  joining  Russia  in  her  crusade.  This  programme 
could  not  well  be  supported  by  the  Opposition  leaders,  who 
were  on  the  whole  satisfied  with  the  Ministerial  policy  of 
watchful  neutrality ;  but  a  compromise  was  patched  up  be- 
tween them  and  their  former  chief,  under  which,  while  they 
merely  asked  the  House  to  disengage  British  interests  from 
the  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Gladstone  was  free 
to  advocate,  in  eloquent  language,  the  coercion  of  the  Porte, 
in  alliance  with  Russia,  for  the  liberation  of  the  subject 
Christian  races  in  Turkey.  But,  after  Cross,  in  a  con- 
nncing  speech,  had  pointed  out  that  no  British  Government 
could  be  indifi^erent  to  a  threat  to  the  Suez  Canal,  to  Egj'pt, 
to  the  Dardanelles,  or  to  Constantinople,  the  House,  by  the 
large  majority  of  131,  declined,  at  this  critical  moment,  to 
entertain  any  resolution  which  might  embarrass  Ministers 
in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  protection  of  British 
interests. 

By  this  vote,  which  was  taken  on  May  14,  the  Parlia- 
mentary situation  was  regularised,  and  there  was  little 
further  trouble  for  Ministers  from  outside  attack  for  the 
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remainder  of  the  session.  But  the  stress  of  war  aggra-. 
vated  the  tendencies  to  internal  disagreement  which  had 
already  appeared  in  the  Cabinet  during  the  Bulgarian 
agitation  and  the  Constantinople  Conference.  The  com- 
plicity of  Turkish  civil  and  military  authorities,  if  not  of 
the  Porte  itself,  in  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  it'j  neglect  to 
punish  the  culprits,  and  its  stubborn  refusal  to  accept  the 
reforms  demanded  by  the  upited  representatives  of  the 
Powers,  had  produced  in  the  Cabinet,  as  in  the  country,  a 
strong  indisposition  again  to  be  allied  in  arms  with  so 
barbarous  and  purblind  a  State.  Quite  half  of  the  Cabinet 
were  more  or  less  affected  by  this  feeling,  and  particularly 
Carnarvon,  Salisbury,  Xorthcote,  and  Derby.  The  whole 
Cabinet,  indeed,  were  convinced,  with  their  chief,  that 
there  was  a  point  at  which  Russia  must  be  checked,  beyond 
which  she  must  not  be  permitted  to  advance.  But  not 
only  were  there  differences  as  to  where  this  point  ought 
exactly  to  be  fixed ;  there  was  also  a  reluctance,  amounting 
in  individual  cases  to  a  refusal,  to  recognise  that,  in  the 
possible,  if  not  probable,  contingency  of  victorious  Russia's 
defiant  persistence,  this  accepted  policy  involved  war,  or  at 
least  an  unmistakable  threat  of  war  —  and  war,  as  in  the 
Crimean  days,  by  Turkey's  side.  They  would  not  realise 
that  it  was  necessary,  not  merely  to  proclaim  a  policy,  but 
to  convince  Russia,  by  deeds  as  well  as  words,  that  the 
British  Ministry  were  in  earnest  in  their  resolve  to  carry  it 
out,  even,  in  the  last  resort,  by  taking  up  arms  on  Turkey's 
behalf. 

This  prospect  was  clearly  envisaged  by  Beaconsfield,  and 
he  devoted  his  energies  throughout  the  year,  with  masterly 
skill  and  patience,  to  bringing  his  colleagues  to  recognise 
facts  as  he  recognised  them,  and  to  make,  however  tardily, 
the  necessary  preparations.  Constantly  hampered  as  he  was 
by  their  hesitations,  and  racked,  moreover,  by  incessant  gout, 
he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  permanently  discouraged* 
He  was  warmly  supported  and  heartened  by  the  Queen, 
whose  indignation  at  Russia's  conduct  was  indeed  of  so  bum* 
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ing  a  character  as  to  be  even  embarrassing  to  a  Minister 
who  was  bound  to  take  care  not  to  venture  beyond  the  point 
where  he  could  definitely  count  on  public  support 

Northcote  gives  us  in  his  memorandum  a  vivid  picture 
of  Ministerial  divergences. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  were  real,  thoug^h  suppressed, 
differences  of  opinion  and  feeling  among  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  with  regard  to  our  Eastern   policy.    We  never  came 
to  an  actual  division,  and  we  may  be  held  to  have  agreed  to 
each  step  as  it  came;  but  the  ultimate  views  of  some  of  us  dif- 
fered from  those  of  others,  and  we  more  than  once,  after  adopt- 
ing a  particular  measure  one  day,  found  ourselves  on  the  next 
adopting  another  whoUy  inconsistent  with  the  intentions,  at  all 
eivents,  of  the  day  before.     The  Prime  Minister  was  most  anxioun 
to  keep  us  all  together.    Lord  Derby  was  chiefly  bent  on  keeping 
us  out  of  war,  but  was  ready  to  go  almost  any  length  which 
his  colleagues  desired  in  writing  despatches,  apparently  not  per- 
ceiving that  the  strengrth  of  his  language  would  be  held  to  in- 
volve, under  possible  and  probable  circumstances,  the  necessity 
for  corresponding  action.     In  the  earlier  days  Qf  our  difficulties! 
the  peace  party  in  the  Cabinet  may  be  said  to  have  consisted, 
under  Lord  Derby,  of  Cairns,  Cross,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Salisbury,  Carnarvon,  and  myself.     As  time  wore  on.  Cairns, 
Cross,  and  Richmond  seemed  somewhat  to  modify  their  views.     1 
was  much  in  communication  with  Salisbury  and  Carnarvon,  and 
I  was  also  in  communication  with  Derby,  between  whom  and  the 
other  two    there    was   some   coldness.     Carnarvon    was   strongly 
iinpressed    with    the   belief    that    the    Prime    Minister    was    de- 
sirous of  war.     Derby,  judging  more  correctly,  said  to  me:     *I 
don't  think  he  desires  war;  he  desires  to  place  England  in   a 
"commanding  position."'     The  Prime  Minister  himself  said  to 
me  more  than  once  that  his  great  fear  was  that  Derby's  policy 
would  lead  us  to  war;  and,  looking  back,  I  am  more  and  more 
convinced  that  there  was  much  ground  for  the  apprehension. 

It  was  in  this  spring  that  Beaconsfield  began  to  be  seri- 
ously uneasy  as  to  the  adequacy  of  Derby  for  the  Foreign 
Secretarv'ship  at  a  time  of  national  stress.  In  the  previous 
autumn  he  had  admired  the  strong  stand  which  his  collea2:ue 
had  taken  against  the  enthusiasts  who  were  eager  to  drive 
England  into  the  forcible  coercion  of  Turkey.     Now,  when 
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it  was  necessary  to  put  a  limit  on  the  advance  of  Russia,  he 
saw  the  same  temperament,  which  produced  the  autumn 
attitude  he  admired,  responsible  for  a  policy  which,  save 
for  excellent  despatches,  was  purely  passive.  A  belated 
attempt  was  indeed  made  to  secure  the  real  oo-operation 
of  Austria ;  but,  as  she  was  already  secretly  bound  to  Rus- 
sia, nothing  for  the  moment  came  of  it. 

To  Lord  Derby. 

HuoHENDEN,  May  22,  '77. —  I  think  affairs  look  veiy  bad  for 
us,  and  that  some  other  body  will  yet  fall  before  the  Ottoman 
Empire  tumbles.  The  tactics  of  the  Opposition  are  clear:  they 
were  laid  down  by  Harcourt  in  the  debate.  He  distinctly  laid 
the  ground  for  an  appeal  to  the  people  against  the  Ministry, 
whose  want  of  foresight  and  courage  will  have  compelled  us  to 
acquiesce  either  in  a  ruinous  war,  or  a  humiliating  peace.  Hav- 
ing successfully  acted  on  a  nervous  and  divided  Cabinet,  and 
prevented  anything  being  done,  they  will  now  turn  round  and 
say,  'This  is  the  way  you  protect  British  interests!'  They 
will  probably  turn  us  out  in  this  Parliament^  or  they  will  force 
us  to  a  dissolution  under  the  influence  of  a  disastrous  defeat 
abroad. 

When  do  you  expect  the  answer  from  Austria?  I  never 
thought  anything  would  come  of  it,  but  there  is  a  strong  party 
in  the  Cabinet  which  does,  and  would  agree  to  nothing  till  it 
was  tried.  I  think  you  ought  to  press,  and  press  hard,  for  a 
reply.  Every  moment  is  now  golden.  Austria  never  acts,  only 
writes  despatches,  as  the  Duke  said  of  Mettemich  in  very  similar 
circumstances  to  the  present 

Even  Loftus  sees  thro'  Gortk.  and  Schou.  I  am  sorry  you 
gave  such  free  warren  to  the  latter,  but,  as  you  mentioned, 
we  are  not  bound  by  those  words.  .  .  . 

A  Qovemment  can  only  die  once:  it  is  better  to  die' with 
glory,  than  vanish  in  an  ignominious  end.  The  country  would 
still  rally  round  Britisb  interests:  in  three  months'  time,  Brit, 
interests  will  be  in  the  mud. 

I  have  written  this  with  difficulty,  for  my  hand  has  relapsed. 

From  Lord  Derby. 

Ekowslet,  Prescot,  May  24,  '77. —  I  am  very  sorry  for  your 
renewed  attack  of  the  enemy  —  knowing  from  home  recollections 
what  an  infliction  it  is  —  and  not  less  so  that  you  take  a  despond- 
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ing  view  of  the  situation.  You  have  been  so  often  right  when 
others  were  wrong  that  I  hardly  like  to  express  dissent:  but 
I  am  quite  sure  that  in  the  middle  class  at  least  the  feeling  i.^ 
BO  strong  against  war  that  you  would  lose  more  support  by  ask- 
ing money  for  an  expedition  than  you  could  gain  by  the  seizure 
of  an  important  military  position.  .  .  . 

To  Lord  Derby, 

HuouENDEN,  May  25,  '77. —  The  same  messenger,  who  brings 
me  your  letter,  brings  me  a  box  from  the  Lord  Chancellor.  It 
ifl  a  very  distressing  one,  as  he  does  not  see  affairs  in  the  light 
you  do,  and  foreseeing  great  disgrace  to  us  as  a  (xovernmeut, 
attacks  from  the  Opposition  and  repudiation  by  our  own  friends, 
he  shrinks  from  encountering  a  position  of  ignominy  tho'  he 
detests  the  'appearance  of  a  selfish  disloyalty  to  the  colleagues 
of  my  whole  public  life.' 

The  situati<m  he  thinks  deeply  critical.  *  We  have  defined 
Brit  interests,  and  said  we  would  protect  them,  and  we  are 
not  taking  any  real  step  for  their  protection.  It  is  quite  ap- 
parent, that  Russia  is  trying  to  bridge  over  the  few  weeks, 
which  will  make  her  safe  against  any  action  of  ours.  She 
will  then  be  potentially  master  of  Constantinople  and  will  ar- 
range the  passage  of  the  Straits,  as  she  and  Germany  please, 
and  will  snap  her  fingers  at  us.  Then  the  Opposition  will  turn 
upon  us,  and  our  own  friends  will  join  them.' 

I  must  say  that  all  this  expresses  very  much  my  own  vic*ws, 
and  indeed  I  often  ask  myself,  if  you  had  resolved  to  do  notliiug, 
why  not  have  accepted  Bismarck's  offer  i 

Nothing  can  justify  isolation  on  the  part  of  England  but  a 
determination  to  act. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  wants  the  Cabinet  to  be  called  together 
and  to  review  the  situation  again,  preliminarily  to  a  final  de- 
cision.   I  suppose  it  will  break  up. 

Altho'  I  expect  nothing  from  Austria,  I  feel  we  must  wait 
iot  the  reply,  provided  it  is  not  postponed,  and  some  of  our 
<5oll8.  are  even  abroad.  I  don't  think  we  could  meet  before  a 
week. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  make  this  out,  but  I  am  very  suffer- 
^t  feet  and  hands. 

From  Lord  Derby. 

Foreign  OrncE,  [?  May  26,  1877 J.— I  will  do  as  you  like, 
hut  I  do  not  see  what  there  is  to  discuss  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs.     And  I  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  *  talking  over ' 
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things  when  no  action  is  possible.  Men  only  work  each  other 
up  into  a  state  of  agitation,  and  are  then  ready  to  rush  into 
anything  rash  to  relieve  it. 

Why  does  not  Cairns  tell  us  the  points  which  he  wants  con- 
sidered t 


^  Beaconsfield's  personal  views  as  to  the  precautions  which 
the  British  Government  ought  to  take  are  clearly  set  out  in 
a  ^  secret '  letter  which  he  wrote  at  this  period  to  the  new 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople.  The  vigorous  action  which 
he  suggested  was  as  unwelcome  to  the  Sultan  as  to  the  major- 
ity of  the  British  Cabinet  Gladstone's  agitation,  Derby's 
despatches,  the  Constantinople  Conference,  and  the  I/)ndon 
protocol,  had  made  the  Sultan  nearly  as  suspicious  of  Eng- 
land as  of  Russia,  and  it  was  several  months  before  Layard 
could  make  the  Porte  understand  that  Beaconsfield  sincerely 
desired  to  preserve  Turkey's  integrity  and  independence. 

To  Austen  Henry  Layard. 

Secret.  2,  Whitehall  Gardens,  June  6,  '77. —  I  find,  at) 
the  last  moment  and  on  a  busy  day,  I  have  the  opportunity  of 
communicating  with  you  by  a  trusty  hand.  Understand,  this 
is  not  an  official  communication,  but  one  strictly  personal,  and 
of  the  utmost  confidence. 

The  campaign  has  hitherto  realised  my  anticipations:  disas- 
trous in  Asia;  on  the  Danube,  doubtful,  but  big  with  menacin^^ 
consequences. 

Are  there  no  means,  notwithstanding  the  paralysing  neutrality 
in  vogue,  which  might  tend,  if  effected,  to  maintain  generally 
the  status  quo,  and,  at  the  same  time,  place  England  in  a  conot- 
manding  position  when  the  conditions  of  peace  are  discussed! 

Is  it  impossible  for  the  Porte  to  invito  the  presence  of  our 
fleet  at  Constantinople,  and  for  us  to  accede  to  the  invitation, 
still  asserting  our  neutrality,  on  the  ground,  that  we  are  taking 
a  material  guarantee  for  the  observance  of  existing  treaties? 

A  maritime  movement  of  that  kind  could  not  be  hazarded 
without  securing  our  communications;  otherwise,  the  Russians 
might  be  at  the  Dardanelles  before  they  occupy  Constantinople, 
and  our  fleet  might  be  caught  in  a  trap.  The  material  guaran- 
tee^ therefore,  should  also  consist  of  a  military  occupation  of 
"^  xiunsula  of  Gallipoli  by  England.    Twenty  thousand  men 
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would  secure  this.    We  should  engage  to  evacuate  this  position  •' 
on  the  termination  of  the  war. 

If  such  a  proposal  came  from  the  Porte,  I  would  recommend 
its  adoption  by  the  Cabinet,  but  the  proposal  must  come  from 
Constantinople. 

I  wish  you  would  consider  these  matters,  and  communicate 
with  me  in  entire  confidence.  Time  is  of  inestimable  value,  as 
I  should  think  the  preparation  and  despatch  of  the  military  por- 
tion of  the  exx)edition  might  require  ten  weeks.  It  could  hardly 
be  delayed  later  than  the  passage  of  the  Danube  by  the  Russians, 
and  it  would  be  most  appropriate,  if  that  event  were  the  occa- 
sion of  the  appeal  to  us  of  the  Porte. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  my  sense  of  the  skill  and 
energy  with  which  your  Excellency  is  conducting  the  Queen's 
business  at  your  Court. 

The  hesitations  of  the  Cabinet  caused  the  greatest  dis- 
tress to  the  Queen. 

a 

From  Queen  Victoria, 

Confidential.    Balmoral,  June  7,  '77. —  Since  writing  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield  last  night  the  Queen  has  had  a  great  deal  of  very 
interesting  and  important  conversation  with  Lord  Odo  Russell, 
who  she  is  very  sorry  to  hear  has  not  seen  Lord  Beaconsfield  — 
and  Lord  Derby  only  for  a  very  short  time  —  who  said  to  him 
he  supposed  he  had  '  nothing  *  to  say  to  him!!!    Before  saying 
anything  else,  the  Queen  must  tell  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  strict 
confidence  that  Lord  Odo  was  (as  Sir  S.  Northcote  likewise  was) 
struck  with   the  extreme  imperturbability  of  Lord  Derby,  who 
actually  said  —  it  was  enough  to  say  we  would  not  allow  certain 
things  and  he  hoped   we  should  not  have  to   do   more ! !     The 
Queen  owns  that  she  is  greatly  alarmed,  and  all  Lord  Odo  tells 
her  of  the  extreme  readiness  of  the  Russians  and  of  the  dangers 
of  letting  them  go  on  makes  her  tremble  lest  we  should  un  heaa 
matin   find   them   on   their  way   to   Constantinople.     Lord   Odo 
sajs  that  our  position  abroad  and  the  respect  in  which  every- 
thing coming  from  us  is  held  never  was  greater,  and  that  they 
only   wait   for   us   to   move!     lie  says   that   he   is   certain    that 
Kussia  won't  on  any  account  quarrel  with  us,  and  that  if  we 
speak  out  very  firmly  they  will  stop. 

There  is.  he  says,  an  intimate  understand inp  of  some  kind 
or  other  between  the  three  Powers,  which  Lord  Derby  won't 
believe,  as  he  sometimes  is  very  slow  at  that,  and  this  it  is 
which  makes  the  Queen  suspect  Austria.     While  she  has  care- 
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fully  abstained  from  saying  anything  about  our  Austrian  com- 
munications to  Lord  Odo,  she  feels  sure  that  Bismarck  will 
hear  of  it,  and  that  it  would  be  unwise  not  to  try  to  carry  him 
with  us.  Pray  see  Lord  Odo  and  hear  all  he  has  to  say,  whidi 
is  so  clear  and  well  defined.  Only  let  us  be  firm  and  hold 
strong  language  to  Kussia  and  the  rest  of  Europe  will  follow  1 
L<>rd  Derby  must  be  made  to  move.  The  Queen  feels  terribly 
anxious  about  this. 

Pray  be  firm  in  the  Ilouse  of  Commons.  .  .  . 

Lord  Odo  quite  bears  out  the  Queen's  very  strong  conviction, 
as  well  as  that  of  our  other  Ambassadors,  that  the  language  of 
Mr,  Gladstone  and  others  in  the  autumn  and  even  early  part 
of  the  session  has  done  the  greatest  possible  mischief,  and  that 
Kussia  has  been  encouraged  to  go  ahead  and  go  to  war  thereby. 
The  Queen  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  stating  this  in  strong 
terms  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  replying  to  a  letter  of  con- 
gratulation on  her  birthday,  and  of  adding  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  not  yet  too  late  '  to  act  a  patriotic  part  and  to  desist.' 

The  Queen  thinks  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  know  what  we 
hear  of  the  plans  and  proceedings  of  Russia  and  of  the  extreme 
danger  of  being  deceived  by  them.  .  .  . 

Pray  for  God's  sake  lose  no  time  and  be  prepared  to  act,  tho* 
we  may  never  have  to  do  so.  But  to  threaten,  and  intend  to 
do  nothing,  will  never  do. 

Make  any  use  of  this  letter,  only  take  care  not  to  let  Lord 
Derby  see  what  the  Queen  says  of  him.  Sir  S.  Northcote  might 
see  it.  Should  the  Queen  write  to  Lord  Derby!  Pray  cypher 
or  telegraph  on  receiving  this  and  see  Lord  Odo  when  he  returns 
to  London. 

June  9. —  The  Queen  writes  a  few  lines  to  say  she  wrote  fully 
and  strongly  to  Lord  Derby  and  told  him  to  show  the  letter  to 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  .  .  . 

The  Queen  is  feeling  terribly  anxious  lest  delay  should  cause 
us  to  be  too  late  and  lose  our  prestige  for  ever  I  It  worries  her 
night  and  day. 

To  Lord  Salishury. 

2,  Whitehall  Gardens,  June  14,  1877. —  Derby  saw  Beust 
yesterday;  the  conference  was  long,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  under- 
stand, D.  faithfully  made  the  proposition,  as  to  active  alliance^ 
wh.  the  Cabinet  sanctioned.  D.  pressed  for  a  reply  without 
delay,  and  said  it  was,  if  possible,  most  desirable  it  should  be 
[aid  before  Cab.  on  Saturday  next.  I  think  it  best,  therefore* 
to  have  no  Cab.  till  that  time,  and  I  will  fix  it  at  3  o'c,  so  that 
we  may  have  the  morning  for  the  chance  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Austrian  answer. 
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Beust  promised  to  telegraph  instantly. 

It  IB  but  ingenuous  to  tell  you,  that  the  Queen  is  ^greatly 
diatressed '  about  *  the  very  wavering  language  of  Ld.  Salisbury, 
wh.  will  encourage  Russia  and  the  Russian  party/  This,  with  a 
reply  from  Ld.  Derby,  which  ^ fills  her  with  despair,'  'greatly 
moves'  her.  'Another  Sovn.  must  be  got  to  carry  out  Ld. 
Derby's  policy.* 

Salisbury  was  no  dupe  of  Russia,  but  his  personal  experi- 
enoe,  at  the  Constantinople  Conference,  of  the  utter  im- 
practicability   of   the    Turkish    Government,    made    him 
strongly  desirous  of  finding  some  accommodation  with  the 
northern  Power  which  would  prevent  the  hateful  possibility 
of  having  to  fight  on  Turkey's  side.     Accordingly,  though 
no  one  was  more  impressed  than  the  Indian  Secretary  by  the 
real  menace  which  Russia's  Asiatic  advance  constituted  to 
the  Indian  Empire,  he,  somewhat  unwisely,  endeavoured  dur- 
ing this  session  to  calm  public  alarm  by  inviting  critics  to  use 
large  maps,  which  would  magnify,  instead  of  minimising, 
the  distance  between  Russianised  Turkestan  and  the  north- 
west frontier  of  India.     Beaconsfield  was,  it  appears,  un- 
duly apprehensive  of  Salisbury's  anti-Turkish   tendency, 
and  he  made  the  first  of  a  series  of  impassioned  appeals  to 
Derby,  his  colleague  from  early  years,  to  support  him  in  a 
policy  of  active  preparation  for  eventualities.     The  Queen, 
never  an  admirer  of  Derby's  methods,  was  already  looking 
for  a  change  at  the  Foreign  Office,  but  Beaconsfield,  though 
sympathising  with  Her  Majesty's  feelings,  determined  to 
carry  Derby   with   him   to   the   utmost   possible   distance. 
Chancellor  Cairns  told  the  Queen  early  in  July  that  Derby 
*  would  go  any  length,  short  of  declaring  war.' 

To  Lord  Derby. 

Confidential,  2,  WnrrEHALL  G'dns,  June  17,  '77. —  I  hope 
you  will  support  me  at  this  juncture.  It  is  necessary,  that  I 
should  take  this  issue  to  decide  the  existence  of  the  present 
Cabinet.  It  is  quite  evident  to  me,  that  Lord  Salisbury  wishes 
the  Russians  to  enter,  and  indefinitely  occupy,  Constantinople, 
acting,  as  he  has  done  throughout,  under  the  influence  and 
counsel  of  Lyddon. 
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'  It  is  the  Conference  over  again,  in  which,  unquestionably,  he 
much  compromised  us,  tho'  both  you,  and  myself,  then,  treated 
him  with  generous  magnanimity,  which  however  was  thrown 
away  on  his  sacerdotal  convictions. 

The  Ministry  will  not  be  weakened  by  his  secession,  and,. I 
think,  I  can  supply  his  place,  and,  if  necessary,  that  of  others, 
in  a  manner,  which  would  commend  itself  to  the  country  at  thb 
exigency. 

But  your  course,  on  this  occasion,  is  not  that  of  an  ordinary 
colleague.  My  heart  is  as  much  concerned  in  it  as  my  intelli- 
gence, and  I  wish  not  to  conceal,  how  grievous  would  be  to  me 
the  blow,  that  severed  our  long  connection  and  faithful  friendship. 

My  colleagues  are  bound  to  no  particular  course  by  the  vote  ^ 
I  am  suggesting.  I  should  be  sorry  to  take  any  future  step, 
which,  after  mature  reflection,  did  not  meet  with  your  particular 
sanction,  and  their  general  approval.  All  I  want  now  is,  to 
reassure  the  country,  that  is  alarmed  and  perplexed;  to  show, 
that  we  are  in  a  state  not  of  puzzled  inertness,  but  of  prepared- 
ness for  action;  so  to  assist  negotiations,  which  will  be  con- 
stantly cropping  up,  and  place  ourselves  in  a  position,  if  there 
be  eventually  a  crash,  to  assume  a  tone,  which  will  be  respected. 

I  write  with  great  difficulty,  but  am  Yours  ever,  D. 

From  Lord  Derby, 

Private,  Foreign  Office,  June  17,  *77. —  I  will  write,  or 
(better)  speak  to  you  to-morrow  on  the  whole  question.  Enough 
for  the  present  to  say  that,  as  far  as  you  and  I  are  concerned, 
I  do  not  think  we  shall  have  any  difficulty  in  agreeing,  at  least 
in  the  present  stage  of  the  affair.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  vital 
question  is  not  yet  raised;  and  I  hardly  anticipate  a  disruption 
until  it  is  raised.  No  doubt,  Salisbury's  language  was  om- 
inous, but  he  did  not  absolutely  declare  himself  against  prepa- 
ration. 

I  need  not  add  that  a  political  separation  between  us  two 
would  be  as  painful  to  me  as  it  could  possibly  be  to  you. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

2,  Whitehall  Gardens,  June  23,  '77. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  with 
his  humble  duty  to  your  Majesty. 

The  Cabinet  was  quite  satisfactory.  It  resolved  to  take  a 
firm  tone  on  Monday,  and,  to  prevent  mistakes,  we  agreed  upon, 
and  recorded  in  writing,  the  answer  to  be  given  to  the  *  inter- 

1 A  vote  of  credit. 
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pellation'  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  his  followers.  The  assembling 
of  the  Cabinet  immediately  on  Lord  Beaeonsfield's  return  from 
the  royal  audience,  was  food  for  the  quidnuncs,  and  Lord  Bea- 
oonsfield  is  told,  that  the  Ball  at  the  Palace  was  rife  with 
rumors.  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  not  present,  being  obliged  to 
avoid,  as  much  as  xx)ssible,  late  hours  and  hot  rooms.  He  saw 
Lord  Derby  and  made  the  remarks  to  him  which  your  Majesty 
wished.  .  .  .  He  defended  and  not  unsuccessfully  his  language 
to  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  as  he  said  the  great  object  of 
Austria  was  to  see  England  accomplish  what  was  necessary  — 
unaided:  and  that,  if  Austria  suspected  that  England  would  not 
act  alone,  there  might  be  an  increased  inducement  to  join  us. 

Poor  Mr.  Hunt  goes  to  Homburg  to-night.  His  case  seems 
very  bad.  Lord  Beaconsfield  gave  him  a  kind  message  from 
your  Majesty,  which  seemed  to  light  up  his  eyes  for  a  moment. 
He  has  behaved  bravely  and  truly  in  the  great  business,  and 
redeemed  some  peccadilloes  which,  besides,  it  is  not  -likely  he 
will  ever  have  the  opportunity  to  repeat.^ 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

Windsor  Castle,  June  25,  '77. —  The  Queen  thanks  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  for  his  letter  of  yesterday  and  for  the  copy  of  the  terms 
in  which  the  answer  is  to  be  given  to-day.     They  are  excellent. 

The  reports  in  Mr.  Layard's  last  letter  of  the  13th  inst.,  which 
the  Queen  saw  yesterday,  are  very  alarming!  Surely  Lord 
Derby  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  dangers  expressed  therein? 
Warning  after  warning  arrives  and  he  seems  to  take  it  all  with- 
out saying  a  word !  I  Such  a  Foreign  Minister  the  Queen  really 
never  remembers! 

The  news  to-day  continues  very  unpleasant  and  makes  the 
Queen  very  anxious.  The  feeling  against  Russia  is  getting 
stronger  and  stronger!     Only  do  not  delay.  .  .  . 

The  Queen  has  been  thinking  very  much  of  what  Lord  Beacons- 
field  told  her,  and  she  thinks  that  in  fact  public  affairs  would  be 
benefited  if  Lord  Lyons  replaced  Lord  Derby,  as  the  former  haa 
such  knowledge  of  foreign  countries.  Lord  Clarendon  had  the 
same,  and  Lord  Granville  also  to  a  great  extent:  so  had  Lord 
Malmesbury.  But  unfortunately  Lord  Derby  has  not.  If  he  and 
Lord  Salisbury  want  to  resign,  however,  the  Queen  thinks  they 
should  be  told  that  she  could  not  accept  their  resignations  now, 
but  that  they  should  be  relieved  later.  Could  not  that  be 
done?  .  .  . 

1  Ward  Hunt  died  on  July  29,  1877 ;  and  W.  H.  Smith  was  appointed 
First  Lord  of  th^  Admiralty  in  his  place. 
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To  Queen  Victoria. 

Confidential.  2,  WniTEHAUi  G'dns,  June  26,  '77. — .  .  .  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  retain  the  services  of  Lords  Salisbuiy 
and  Derby  in  the  manner  your  Majesty  suggests.  But  they  would 
not  think  of  resigning  at  present.  They  are  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  vote  of  credit,  tho'  they  may  shrink  from  applying  the 
proceeds  of  that  vote  to  the  purposes  which  your  Majesty  and 
Lord  Beaconsfield  approve.  But  some  time  must  necessarily 
elapse  before  that  issue  is  to  be  decided.  At  present,  it  is  quite 
evident  from  the  Austrian  note,  that  Vienna  sees  no  objection 
to  the  Gallipoli  expedition,  and  if  Oermany  can  arrive  at  an  un- 
derstanding with  us  on  the  same  head.  Lord  Beaconsfield  believes 
that  the  existing  Cabinet  will  sanction  the  expedition;  and  that 
will  put  all  right  very  soon.  It  would  bring  peace.  Lord  Bea- 
consfield has  had  a  satisfactory  interview  with  Lord  Odo  this 
morning.  .  .  . 

To  Lord  Derby  your  Majesty  would  do  well  to  repeat  your 
Majesty's  earnest  desire  and  purpose,  that  the  Russians  should 
not  be  permitted  to  'occupy'  Constantinople,  or  to  enter  it. 
Your  Majesty  need  not,  at  this  moment,  enter  into  details. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  is  giving  ceaseless  attention  to  affairs,  and 
will  come  down,  one  morning,  and  ask  for  an  audience,  wheu 
matters  become  ripe. 

From  Queen  Victoria, 

Confidential,  Windsor  Castle,  June  27,  '77. —  The  QueeiL 
must  write  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  again  and  with  the  greatest  ear-> 
nestness  on  the  very  critical  state  of  affairs.  Firom  so  many 
does  she  hear  of  the  great  anxiety  evinced  that  the  Gbvemment 
should  take  a  firm,  bold  line.  This  delay  —  this  uncertainty,  fay 
which,  abroad,  we  are  losing  our  prestige  and  our  position,  while 
Russia  is  advancing  and  will  be  before  Constantinople  in  no 
time!  Then  the  Government  will  be  fearfully  blamed  and  the 
Queen  so  humiliated  that  she  thinks  she  would  abdicate  at  oucsl 
Be  bold!  Why  not  call  your  followers  together,  of  the  House 
of  Commons  as  well  as  of  the  House  of  Lords;  tell  them  that 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain  are  at  stake;  that  it  is  not  for  the 
Christians  (and  they  are  quite  as  cruel  as  the  Turks)  but  for  con- 
quest that  this  cruel,  wicked  war  is  waged,  that  Bussia  is  as 
barbarous  and  tyrannical  as  the  Turks!  Tell  them  this,  and 
that  they  should  rally  round  their  Sovereign  and  country  «~ 
and  you  will  have  a  large  and  powerful  majority.  And  only 
say  Russia  shall  not  go  farther  and  she  will  stop.    J3ut  if  this  be 
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not  done  and  done  quickly  it  will  soon  be  too  late;  and  we  shall 
then  have  to  do  much  more  than  we  shall  have  to  do  now. 

The  Queen  was  so  alarmed  and  horrified  at  Lord  Derby's  lan- 
guage last  night,  and  at  i)oor  Lady  Derby's  distress  nt  his  not 
dping  what  he  oufi^t,  that  she  could  hardly  rest.  Tlio  Prince  of 
Wales  was  frantic  about  it,  Prince  Leopold  equally  so,  and  every- 
one puts  the  blame  on  the  3  Lords -^  Derby,  Salisbury,  and 
Carnarvon.  The  Opposition  will  be  the  first  to  turn  round  on 
you,  if  you  don't  at  last  act,  and  delay  of  weeks  or  days  only 
may  be — mark  the  Queen's  words  —  fatal  1 

Pray  act  quickly!    The  Austrian  note  is  fair  enough,  but  also 
weak  and  procrastinating. 

Could  Lord  Beaconsfield  not  summon  Lord  Lyons  over  to  say 
what  the  feeling  in  France  is,  and  then  confidentially  ascertain 
whether  he  could  not,  in  case  Lord  Derby  resigns  (and  really  his 
views  and  lang^uage  make  him  a  danger  to  the  country)  —  you 
ooaU  redcon  sure  on  him  as  a  successor  \9ic\ !  Lord  Derby 
imiaes  him  and  Mr.  Layard  to  the  skies  —  but  goes  on  as  if  they 
wrote  nothing  1  The  Queen's  anxiety  from  her  knowledge  of 
tbe  past  and  of  foreign  Oovemments  is  unbounded. 

To  Queen  Victoria, 

C<mfideniial  and  gecret    2,  Whttehall  GPdns,  June  28,  '77. — 
Lord  Beaconsfield  .  .  .  has  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  Maj- 
esty's letter  of  yesterday.    Sympathising  entirely  with  all  your 
Majesty's  feelings  in  the  present  critical  state  of  affairs,  it  is  his 
duty  to  lay  before  your  Majesty  two  important  facts:     1.  It  is 
impossible  to  obtain  a  vote  of  money  and  men,  until  the  War  Es- 
timates are  passed,  that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  we  may  remain  in  a 
state  of  neutrality.     2.  If  we  had  men  and  money,  we  could  not 
despatch  them  to  any  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire  without  the 
permission  of  the  Porte,  and  the  Porte  will  not  grant  that  per- 
mission, unless  we  occupy  the  Dardanelles,  or  otherwise,  as  their 
frowed  allies.     All  these  difficulties  would  be  removed,  if  we  de- 
clared war  against  Russia :  but  there  are  not  three  men  in  the  Cab- 
inet, who  are  prepared  to  advise  that  step. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  has  placed  the  Army  Estimates  again  first 
on  the  paper  to-morrow,  and  if  we  succeed  in  passing  them,  he 
will  make  proposals  to  the  Cabinet  on  Saturday. 

In  the  meantime,  he  is  working  privately  at  Constantinople 
and  with  Count  Bismarck,  with  the  view  of  inducing  the  Porte 
to  request  the  occupation  of  the  Dardanelles  by  England  as  a 
material  guarantee,  and  of  prevailing  on  Count  Bismarck,  in  some 
way,  to  co-operate  with  that  step. 
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The  progress  of  the  war  strengthened  Beaconsfield  against 
his  dissentient  colleagues.  Though  the  Russians  made  no 
great  headway  in  their  attack  on  Armenia,  their  invasion 
of  the  Balkans  proceeded  without  pause.  The  Danube  was 
crossed  before  the  end  of  June;  on  July  7  Timova,  the 
chief  city  of  the  northern  Bulgarian  province,  was  captured ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  month  the  Russian  (Jeneral  Gurko 
seized  two  passes  in  the  Balkans,  and  his  light  troops  b^an 
to  raid  the  Thracian  valley  of  the  Maritza,  the  Bulgarians 
in  their  train  exacting  a  bloody  vengeance  from  their  Turk- 
ish persecutors.  An  advance  to  Constantinople  became  at 
once  an  immediate  possibility  of  the  war;  and  the  Cabinet, 
fortified  by  representations  to  the  same  effect  by  Austria, 
took  steps  to  make  Russia  aware  of  the  seriousness  with 
which  they  would  regard  any  occupation  of  the  imperial 
city.  As  Layard  had  advised  prompt  application  to  the 
Sultan  for  permission  to  the  British  to  occupy  the  Gallipoli 
peninsula  in  arms,  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet  fell  short  of 
what  the  Prime  Minister  desired,  and  very  far  short  indeed 
of  what  the  Queen  regarded  as  the  imperative  necessities 
of  the  situation.  Her  Majesty's  feverish  anxiety  added 
much  to  her  Prime  Minister's  labours.  ^  The  Faery  vn^ites 
every  day,  and  telegraphs  every  hour ;  this  is  almost  literally 
the  case,'  he  told  Lady  Bradford  in  June. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

2,  Whitehall  G'dns,  July  12,  '77. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  with  his 
humble  duty  to  your  Majesty.  The  important  Cabinet  is  over, 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  will  have  the  honor  of  communicating 
in  detail  its  general  conclusions,  and  submit  them  to  your  Maj- 
esty's pleasure.  Subject  to  that,  we  have  decided  to  address  a 
note,  of  a  very  formal  and  authoritative  character,  to  Russia  in 
the  vein  sketched  in  a  previous  letter  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  your 
Majesty.  Anxious,  sincerely  anxious,  to  meet  the  Russian  views 
in  other  matters,  the  occupation  of  Constantinople,  or  attempt  to 
occupy  it,  will  be  looked  upon  as  an  incident,  which  frees  us 
from  all  previous  engagements,  and  must  lead  to  serious  con- 
sequences. 

The  phrase  casus  belli  is  not  used,  but  reserved  for  a  subsequent 
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oocasion,  if  necessary.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  the 
{pro  tern.)  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  are  to  examine  Admiral 
Commerell  and  others  on  the  approaches  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  Cabinet  will,  at  its  next  meeting,  decide  the  question  whether 
the  appearance  of  your  Majesty's  fleet  at  Constantinople  will  be 
sufficient  to  effect  our  object.  .  .  . 

July  16. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  .  .  .  deeply  regrets  the  distress 
which  your  Majesty  experiences,  and  so  naturally  exx)eriences,  in 
the  present  critical  state  of  affairs :  but  he  trusts,  on  reflection, 
that  distress  may  be  softened,  if  not  altogether  removed ;  and  he 
beheves  that  the  vessel  of  the  State,  tho'  no  doubt  there  will  be 
perils  and  vicissitudes,  may  be  steered  into  a  haven,  safe  and 
satisfactory. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  Russian  outrages 
•nd  ^  atrocities.'  He  has  not  neglected  the  subject,  especially  since 
your  Majesty  has  so  repeatedly,  and  so  forcibly,  called  his  atten- 
tion to  it  He  is,  at  present,  in  communication  with  a  member  of 
Parliament,  who  has  a  position,  and  speaks  well,  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject before  the  House  of  Conunons  by  enquiries,  and,  subsequently, 
by  a  motion  on  going  into  Committee  of  Supply,  and  he,  some  days 
ago,  took  active  measures,  that  the  transactions  in  question  should 
be  placed  before  the  public  eye  and  feeling  by  the  Press.  With 
regard  to  diplomatic  interposition  by  your  Majesty's  Government, 
there  is  an  important  difference  between  the  instances  of  '  Turk- 
ish atrocities '  and  the  Russian  outrages.  The  Turkish  atrocities 
were  investigated  by  a  judicial  tribunal,  by  which  many  of  tho 
chief  delinquents  were  found  guilty  —  yet  no  punishments  were 
inflicted.  There  was  a  clear  miscarriage  of  justice,  and  a  firm 
ground  on  which  your  Majesty  could  rest  your  indignant  remon- 
strance. That  is  not  yet  the  case  in  the  Russian  instance,  and  if 
we  make  a  protest  founded  on  hearsay  and  anonymous  communi- 
cations, we  should  only  leave  ourselves  open  to  the  cynical  crit- 
icism, and  the  impertinent  incredulity,  of  Prince  Gortchakoff. 

And  now  with  respect  to  the  still  more  important  question  of 
the  occupation  of  Constantinople.  Lord  Beaconsfield  experiences 
gre&t  difficulty  in  appearing  to  comment  on  your  Majesty's  re- 
marks on  this  matter,  because  he  entirely  agrees  with  your  Maj- 
esty in  your  Majesty's  views  and  sentiments  upon  it  and  should, 
long  ago,  have  asked  permission  to  retire  from  the  difficult  and  not 
very  agreeable  office  of  attempting  to  guide  a  discordant  and  un- 
-willing  Cabinet  on  the  most  important  conjuncture  in  the  politics 
of  this  half -century,  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  the  conviction, 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  stand  by  your  Majesty  as  long  as  there  was 
a  chance  of  your  Majesty's  policy  being  accomplished.  And  he 
was  quite  prepared,  on  Saturday  late,  to  have  advised  your  Maj- 
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esty  to  accept  the  resignations  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Derby, 
had  they  alone  been  the  obstacles:  but  when  he  found  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  hitherto  his  right  arm  in  aifairs,  followed  by  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  and  every  other  member  of  the  Cabinet  except  Lord 
John  Manners  and  Sir  Michael  Beach,  shrink  from  the  last  re- 
sort, he  felt  it  best  (waiting  to  the  very  end  before  he  spoke)  to 
bring  about  the  arrangement  ultimately  agreed  to  —  which  was 
still  a  step  in  advance,  and  which  may  lead  to  all  that  is  re- 
quired. The  Cabinet  agreed  to  make  something  like  an  ulti- 
matum notice  to  Russia ;  Lord  D«rby  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that, 
whatever  others  might  feel,  he  had  no  objection  to  be  the  ally  of 
Turkey,  provided  that  alliance  was  for  English  interests:  and 
even  Lord  Salisbury  declared,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
English  fleet  going  to  Constantinople,  if  such  a  move  would  pre- 
vent  the  Russian  invasion.  To-morrow,  the  Cabinet  meets  early, 
and  it  will  have  to  consider  the  report  of  the  naval  authorities  as 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  fleet  to  prevent  occupation.  Lord  Beacons- 
Held  believes  that,  alone,  the  fleet  would  not  be  sufficient.  On  all 
these  matters.  Lord  Beaconsfield  proposes  to  confer  with  your 
Majesty  after  the  Cabinet  —  to-morrow  at  Windsor,  at  3  o'clock, 
unless  conmianded  otherwise. 

There  is  one  point  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  would  humbly  place 
before  your  Majesty.  Lord  Beaconsfield  ventures  to  remark,  that 
he  has  never  at  any  time,  represented  to  your  Majesty,  that,  if 
the  present  state  of  neutrality  were  maintained,  your  Majesty 
could  prevent  the  Russians  from  occupying  Constantinople.  That 
would  require  war  with  Russia,  a  force  of  60  to  80,000  men  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  British  fleet.  What  he  always  recommended 
was,  that  the  Dardanelles  should  be  occupied,  while  still  profess- 
ing neutrality,  and  held  as  a  material  guarantee  for  the  obliga- 
tions and  respect  of  treaties.  This  would  not  have  prevented  the 
occupation  of  Constantinople  were  the  Russians  strong  enou^rh 
to  effect  it,  but  it  would  have  given  us  a  commanding  position  at 
the  time  of  negotiations  for  peace,  which  would  have  ensured  the 
restoration  of  Constantinople  by  the  Russians  and  maintained 
untouched  England's  present  position  in  the  Mediterranean. 

From  Queen  Victoria, 

Windsor  Castle,  July  16,  77. —  The  Queen  has  only  time  to 
thank  Ix)rd  Beaconsfield  for  his  kind  long  letter,  and  she  must 
say  —  and  she  does  not  care  if  he  repeats  it  —  that  she  is  shocked 
and  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  conduct  of  the  Chancellor,  the 
Diiko  of  Richmond,  and  others!  We  ought  to  have  acted  when 
D>rd  Boaconsfield  originally  proposed  it,  long  ago,  and  those  who  * 
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opposed  it  will  bitterly  me  it  some  day.    However,  that  is  now  no 
longer  the  question,  but,  What  can  be  done,  as  a  material  guaran- 
tee and  as  an  assertion  of  our  position,  if  Russia  goes  on  as  she 
does?    The  crossing  of  the  Balkans  makes  a  great  difference,  and 
nothing  should  prevent  our  sending  the  fleet  to  Constantinople, 
and  being  prepared  for  action,  for  we  shall  have  to  act.    These  are 
very  important  points.    Lord  Derby,  to  whom  the  Queen  has  also 
telegraphed  about  the  cruelties,  answers  that  he  will,  at  once, 
speak  to  Count  Schouvaloff.     For  the  protection  of  the  Christians 
at  Constantinople  the  fleet  would  seem  necessary.  .  .  . 

Osborne,  JvXy  20. —  To-day's  telegram  from  Mr.  Layard  is  very 
alarming.  What  the  Queen  fears  is  an  outburst  of  (just)  indig- 
nation at  Constantinople,  in  which  all  Christians  will  suffer  and 
our  last  hold  on  our  poor  Allies  whom  we  (to  the  Queen's  feel- 
ing) so  cruelly  abandon  to  a  shameful  and  detestable  enemy  and 
invader!  She  is  distressed  too  not  to  see  anything  acted  upon 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield  tells  her  is  to  be  done.  He  told  her  on 
Tuesday  that  in  3  days  5,000  men  could  be  sent  to  increase  the 
garrisons,  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  be  prepared, 
even  for  Gallipoli  if  the  Russians  did  not  make  a  dash  at  Con- 
stantinople. But  she  hears  of  no  troops  moving  or  going,  and  be- 
comes more  and  more  alarmed.  The  Queen  always  feels  hopeful 
and  encouraged  when  she  has  seen  Lord  Beaconsfield,  but  somehow 
OP  other,  whether  intentionally  or  thro^  want  of  energy  on  the  part 
of  those  under  him  or  at  the  offices,  nothing  material  is  done !  I  It 
alarms  her  seriously. 

For  fear  of  any  mistake  she  wishes  to  recapitulate  what  ho 
said  in  answer  to  her  serious  question,  *  Wliat  are  we  to  do,  and 
how  are  we  to  assert  our  position  if  the  Russians  succeed  in  get- 
ting to  Constantinople  ? '     The  Queen  understood  Lord  Beacons- 
fleld  to  answer:   *  If  I  am  your  Majesty's  Minister  I  am  prepared 
to  say  to  Russia  that  if  the  Russians  do  not  quit  Constantinople  at 
a  given  day,  which  I  would  name,  I  will  declare  war.'     And  Lord 
Beaconsfield  added  that  Lord  Salisbury  on  his  (Ld.  B.'s)  putting? 
the  same  question  had  himself  said,  *  Declare  war.'     Is  this  cor- 
rect?   The  Queen  hopes  that  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for 
Lord  Beaconsfield  soon  to  state  strongly  in  Parliament  that  the 
Government  will  never  stand  anything  which  would  injure  the 
interests  and  lower  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  country. 

How  can  Lord  Granville  hold  such  equivocal  language?  He 
who  was  cheated  about  Khiva,  how  can  he  speak  as  he  does^  And 
the  language  —  the  insulting  language  —  used  by  the  Russians 
against  us!  It  makes  the  Queen's  blood  boil!  What  has  become 
of  the  feeling  of  many  in  this  country? 
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The  Queen  rejoices  to  hear  how  completely  the  unjust  attack  on 
Lord  Beaconsfield  about  Mr.  Pigott's  ^  appointment  has  been  re- 
futed. But  she  is  sorry  for  the  annoyance  it  must  have  caused 
him.  .  .  . 

The  Queen  most  earnestly  urges  on  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  hold 
very  strong  language  to  the  Cabinet  to-morrow  and  to  insist  on 
the  speedy  despatch  of  the  troops  to  increase  the  garrisons,  as 
sx)eedily  as  possible. 

Beaconsfield  took  care  that  the  serious  representation  to 
Russia  should  be  no  mere  brutum  fulmen;  and  he  succeeded 
in  carrying  his  Cabinet  with  him  in  further  measures  of 
precaution. 

To  Queen  Victoria, 

(Telegram  in  cypher.)  July  21,  1877,  2.30  p.m. —  The  Cabinet 
has  agreed  imanimously,  if  Russia  occupies  Constantinople,  and 
does  not  arrange  for  her  immediate  retirement  from  it,  to  advise 
your  Majesty  to  declare  war  against  that  Power.  Orders  have 
been  given  to  strengthen  the  Mediterranean  garrisons. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

2,  Whitehall  G'dns,  July  22,  '77. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  .  .  . 
deeply  regrets  that  your  Majesty  should  suppose  for  a  moment, 
that  he  makes  any  representations  to  your  Majesty  which  he  does 
not  sincerely  intend  to  effect:  even  with  the  short-sighted  view 
of  sparing  your  Majesty  anxiety,  [that]  would  be,  in  his  mind, 
dishonorable  conduct,  and  almost  amount  to  treason.  He  errs, 
perhaps,  in  being  too  communicative  to  your  Majesty,  in  often 
imparting  to  your  Majesty  plans  which  are  in  embryo,  and  which, 
even  if  apparently  matured,  occasionally  encounter  imforeseen 
difficulties:  but  it  relieves  his  mind,  and  often  assists  his  judi^ 
ment,  to  converse,  and  confer,  with  your  Majesty  without  the 
slightest  reserve,  and  this  necessarily  leads  to  your  Majesty  some- 
times assuming  that  steps  will  be  taken,  which  are  necessarily  de- 
layed, and  sometimes  even  relinquished. 

The  opposition  to  the  increase  of  the  Mediterranean  garrisons, 
and  the  procrastination,  have  entirely  arisen  from  the  military  au- 
thorities, that  is  to  say,  the  'Confidential  Committee'  of  (Gen- 
eral Officers,  who  would  be  as  powerful  as  the  Council  of  Ten, 
and  outvote  always  the  Doges.  It  is  they  who  have  opposed  every 
military  move,  that  has  been  suggested  from  the  beginning  — 
Mediterranean  garrisons,  expeditions  to  Gallipoli,  and  so  on. 

1  See*  below,  ch.  5. 
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What  they  want,  and  what  they  have  ever  tried  to  bring  about, 
is  a  great  military  expedition,  like  the  Crimean :  but  such  a  step 
would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  neutrality  adopted 
by  the  Cabinet,  and  cannot  be  countenanced  unless  there  is  an 
avowed  and  public  change  of  that  policy. 

Yesterday,  the  Cabinet  in  a  decided  manner  declared,  that  they 
would  receive  no  further  protests  from  the  *  Confidential  Commit- 
tee,' and  ordered  steps  to  be  taken  immediately  for  strengthening 
the  Malta  garrison  by  3,000  men,  and  will  follow  this  up,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  So  great  is  the  influence  of  the  *  Confiden- 
tial Committee,'  that  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  had  been  in  favor 
of  the  measure,  advised  the  Cabinet  not  to  adopt  it,  ^nd  ulti- 
mately agreed  only  with  a  protest. 

Yesterday,  also,  in  the  most  formal,  and  even  solenm,  manner, 
the  question  was  placed  before  the  Cabinet,  What  they  were  pre- 
paied  to  do,  if  Russia  occupied  Constantinople?  They  unani- 
mously agreed,  no  one  stronger  and  more  decided  than  Lord  Salis- 
bury, that  the  Cabinet  should  advise  your  Majesty  to  declare  war 
against  Russia. 

It  is  Lord  Beaconsfield's  present  opinion,  that  in  such  a  case 
Russia  must  be  attacked  from  Asia,  that  troops  should  be  sent  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  that  the  Empress  of  Lidia  should  order  her 
armies  to  clear  Central  Asia  of  the  Muscovites,  and  drive  them 
into  the  Caspian.  We  have  a  good  instrument  for  this  pur- 
pose in  Lord  Lytton,  and  indeed  he  was  placed  there  with  that 
view. 

Lord  Salisbury  will  attend  your  Majesty  on  Wednesday,  and 
Lord  Beaconsfield  purposes  soon,  perhaps  on  the  Saturday  fol- 
lowing, to  have  the  honor,  and  great  delight,  of  seeing  your  Maj- 
esty. He  continues  pretty  well,  but  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  little 
harassed  by  this  impertinent  nonsense  about  Mr.  Pigott.  These 
affairs  take  up  precious  time,  and  if  the  time  is  not  given,  the  most 
unfoimded  calumnies  get  afloat. 

Strangely  enough,  at  this  point  Beaconsfield  was  faced 
with  the  threat  of  secession,  not  by  his  anti-Turkish  col- 
leagues, but  by  the  most  stalwart  representative  in  the  Cab- 
inet of  the  Palmerstonian  pro-Turkish  tradition. 

To  Lord  John  Manners. 

2,  WurrEHALL  G'dns,  July  24,  '77. —  Your  letter  is  a  great  blow 
to  me,  and  most  unexpected.  I  roally.  don't  exactly  understand 
what  decision  of  the  Oabinet  vou  refer  to. 
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I  must  bps  you,  at  all  cventB,  (o  kwp  your  rcHi^Htion  secret, 
until  T  CfiTi  communicate  it  to  the  Queen  pereonally,  n«  n  written 
announcement  would  ii'ad  I-o  much  excitc^ment.  Her  Uajeety,  of 
all  my  colleagues,  most  dependeil  on  your  supportinjr  me,  and  now, 
when,  for  the  first  time,  her  Cabinet  lias  UDanimously  and  heartily 
agtef^  to  declare  war  afrainst  Hussia,  if  she  evinces  the  slighteat 
intention  to  fortify,  or  remain  in,  Constantinople  (if  she  ever  get 
there),  the  Queen  will  be  trrently  diatressed  and  surprised  at  your 
determination. 

I  inoat  earnestly  request,  therefore,  that  all  may  be  suspended 
until  I  see  Her  Majesty,  which  I  will  try  to  effect  on  Saturday 
next. 

What  Planners  objpctefi  to  was  the  apparent  abandoi^- 
iiipnt  to  Ru8.sin  of  Batoum,  the  great  seaport  on  the  south" 
('list  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  But  of  course  the  Cabinet  were 
concentrating  on  the  vital  point  of  Constantinople  and  tho 
Straits,  loaving  minor  matters  for  subaequent  consideration, 
afH-ordiiig  to  the  progress  of  the  war;  and  Beaconslicld  was 
able  to  persuade  his  old  comrade-in-arms  to  withdraw  liis 
resignation,  Xo  sooner  was  tliis  difficulty  settled  than 
Bcaconsfield  had  to  act  once  more  as  lightning-conductor 
l>etween  the  Queen  and  Derbv,  with  whose  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs  Her  ilajesty  became  daily  more  utterly  dissat- 
isfied. With  Salisbury,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  invited 
at  this  period  to  Osborne,  the  Qneen  was  much  better 
pleased.  Slie  wrote  to  Beaconsfield  on  July  25  of  the  In- 
dian Secretary's  '  sound  views.'  '  lie  is  deeply  impressed 
with  the  extreme  importance  of  our  being  completely  pre- 
pared for  eventualities  which  may  shortly  arise.' 

From  Qu^en  Victoria. 
Obbortie,  Jvly  44,  '77. —  Tlw  Qyeen  saw  with  pleasure  last  ni^t 
I,  emphatic  denial  of  Ixird  Derby  and  Count  Beuat  to  the  ex- 
"  MJy  and  very  alarmiiiK  usserlioti  made  to  the  latter  and 
•;of  our  not  objecliiif?  to  the  temporarj-  occvipation  by 
^_of  CojiBt*uitino|'lp.    But  she  is  bound  to  say  in 
ifield  that  the  language  of  lyjrd  Derby 
the  draft  of  July  21  to  Sir  A. 
il  Tinture  on  the  subject;  and  wlien 
'yptnR  the  alarming  telegram  she  felt 
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▼ery  painfully  impressed  with  the  conviction  .(which  Lord  Salis- 
bury she  found  shared)  that  Lord  D.  did  not  truly  and  properly 
carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Cabinet,  and  still  more  did  not  con- 
duct foreign  affairs  as  th^y  ought  —  for  the  Cabinet  must  do 
that    The  time  is  come  when  our  policy  must  be  clear  and  de- 
cided.   Always  —  as  Sir  S.  Northcote  and  Lord  Derby  do  —  ex- 
plaining away  every  act  which  is  intended  to  show  Russia  and 
Europe  that  we  are  not  passive  spectators  of  the  former's  shameful 
aggressive  conduct  —  is  disastrous,  and  injures  the  Government 
in  the  eyes  of  the  country  and  makes  us  contemptible  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe.  .  .  . 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

{Telegram.)  Whitehall  GPdns,  July  26,  '77. —  There  was  a 
Cabinet  this  morning  to  consider  the  question.  We  have  on  de- 
cided two  resolutions,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
sent  them  to  Lord  Hartington,  who  wishes  to  act  in  concert 
with  your  Majesty's  Government. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

{Telegram  in  cypher.)  Osborne,  July  28,  '77. —  Greatly 
alarmed  at  Mr.  Layard's  appeal,  which  can  no  longer  be  disre- 
garded if  British  interests  are  not  to  suffer  most  seriously.  A  de- 
cided answer  must  be  given,  Gallipoli  must  be  occupied.  Tou 
will  be  fearfully  blamed  if  you  let  Constantinople  be  taken,  and 
without  declaring  to  Russia  what  the  consequences  will  be.  If 
there  is  a  horrible  massacre  of  the  Christians  we  shall  be  held 
responsible  for  it.  You  should  bring  this  at  once  before  the  Cab- 
inet 

The  Queen  sent  an  identical  message  to  Derby,  and  re- 
ceived a  reply  whose  studied  calm  only  added  fuel  to  her 
iBdignation. 

Lord  Derby  to  Queen  Victoria, 

Foreign  Office,  July  28,  '77. —  Lord  Derby,  with  his  humble 
duty,  submits  that  he  has  been  honored  by  your  Majesty's  telegram 
received  to-day.  The  subject  of  it  has  been  discussed  in  Cabinet, 
but  the  telegram  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  Cabinet  was  over. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  will  have  given  your  Majesty  the  fullest  details 
as  to  what  has  passed.  Lord  D(^rby  cyphered  that  it  would  be 
too  late  to  occupy  Gallipoli,  even  if  that  step  were  desirable.  Lord 
J>erfoy  is  quite  aware  that  there  will  be  an  outcry,  indeed  there  is 
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one  already  —  from  the  party  which  does  not  oonceal  its  wish  for 
war  with  Kussia.  But  he  believes  that  party  to  be  small  in  num- 
bers, though  loud  and  active.  He  is  quite  satisfied  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  nation  desires  nothing  so  much,  in  connection  with 
this  question,  as  the  maintenance  of  peace.  If  they  have  not 
spoken  out,  it  is,  in  his  belief,  because  the  declarations  of  the 
Ministry  have  satisfied  them  that  there  is  no  danger  of  its  bein^^ 
disturbed. 

Beaconsfield  was  at  Osborne  for  a  week-end  visit  when 
Derby's  letter  to  the  Queen  arrived.  Her  Majesty  imme- 
diately submitted  it  to  him. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

Osborne,  Judy  29,  '77. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  with  his  humble 
duty  to  your  Majesty.  This  is  a  mere  houtade  of  [Lord  Derby's] 
bad  temper  at  being  obliged  by  the  Cabinet  to  send  the  telegram 
to  Mr.  Layard.^  It  is  quite  intolerable,  and  is  as  much  ad- 
dressed to  your  Majesty's  humble  Minister  as  to  your  Majesty. 
Your  Majesty  will  not  deign  to  notice  it,  Lord  Beaconsfield  feels 
quite  sure.  Lord  Beaconsfield  hopes,  that  the  great  objects  of 
your  Majesty's  imperial  policy  may  be  secured  without  going  to 
war:  but  if  war  is  necessary  he  will  not  shrink  from  advising 
your  Majesty  to  declare  it,  and,  in  that  case,  he  very  much  doubts 
whether  Lord  Derby,  with  all  his  savage  and  sullen  expressions^ 
will  resign. 

But  the  Queen's  indignation  was  too  great  to  suffer  her 
to  adopt  her  Minister's  advice  and  take  no  notice ;  and  ulti- 
mately he  consented  to  draft  a  reply  for  her  which  she 
described  as  '  admirable/  and  which  she  forwarded  with- 
out alteration. 

Queen  Victoria  to  Lord  Derhy. 

Osborne,  Jtdy  29, 1877. —  The  Queen  regrets  to  hear  from  Lord ' 
Derby,  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  undertake  the  Gallipoli  expedi- 
tion. It  is  much  to  be  deplored,  that  it  was  not  undertaken  at  the 
time  when  it  was  proposed  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  entirely  ap- 
proved and  supported  by  the  Queen.  There  seems  a  general  con- 
currence in  all  parties,  now,  in  its  favour,  and  it  is  not  improbable 

1  See  below,  ch.  5. 
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tiiat  it  waaU  have  prereBtod  thii  horrible  war.  The  Queen  does 
mt  hnow  uooi  inut  ■oorcn  Lord  Dsihy  gsAfln  hii  opinion,  that 
As  Britldi  psoplfl  are  in  favcmr  of  Boflaian  mpreciacy.  She  is 
qoimnceJ  of  the  oontrarr,  and  bdiem  there  will  aooa  be  no  cou- 
ttowtBMj  on  ne  auhjeati 


CHAPTER  V 
Conditional  ^'kutrality 

1877 

The  tension  of  Queen  and  Ministers  was  greatly  relieved 
at  the  close  of  July  by  the  serious  and  unexpected  cb^ck 
which  the  Russians  suffered  before  Plevna  —  a  great  centre 
of  roads  on  the  right  flank  of  their  advance.  It  soon  be- 
came evident  that  there  was  no  longer  any  immediate  pros- 
pect of  a  Russian  occupation  of  Constantinople  —  the  dan- 
ger which  had  dominated  the  counsels  of  Ministers  for  many 
months.  Beaconsfield  was  able  to  give  some  attention  to 
the  troubles  of  his  former  theatre  of  fame,  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  Parnell  and  his  small  following  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  great  leader's  withdrawal  to  organise  a 
most  formidable  course  of  systematic  obstruction. 

To  Queen  Victoria, 

2,  Whitehall  Gardens,  Aug,  1,  1877. — .  .  .  With  reference  to 
an  observation  in  your  Majesty's  cyphered  telegram  of  this  mom.,'" 
Lord  Beaconsfield  would  ask  leave  to  remarlc,  that  the  telegram 
in  question  was  sent  to  Mr.  Layard,  not  to  the  Sultan;  and  that, 
in  due  time,  it  will  have  to  be  printed  and  presented  to  the  House 
of  Conmions,  and  that  great  care  must  be  taken,  lest  we  be 
accused  of  changing  ouf  policy  without  due  public  notice.  The 
state  of  neutrality,  which  has  been  adopted,  renders  the  conduct 
of  affairs  extremely  delicate,  and  difficult.  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
however,  has  much  confidence  in  the  secret  telegram,  which  he 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Layard  from  Osborne  last  Sunday.* 

If  the  battle  described  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Telegraph 
of  this  day,  has  really  taken  place,  and  with  the  results  described, 

1  This  telegram  from  B^consfield  to  Layard  ran  as  follows:  'Os- 
borne, July  29.  Personal  and  most  confidential.  The  tel^^am  sent 
you  yesterday  from  the  Cabinet  opens  a  prospect  of  recurring  to  the 
wise  and  ancient  policy  of  Englana.    The  British  Fleet  in  the  Torkiah 
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the  position  of  the  Russian  armies,  both  north  and  south  of  the 
Balkans,  will  be  perilous  —  24,000  Russians  hors  de  combat!  So 
far  as  the  opinion  of  the  Porte  is  concerned,  a  telefirram  from 
Mr.  Layard  would  seem  to  confirm  this  '  wondrous  tale.'  There 
is  a  Cabinet  to-morrow  at  two  o'ck.,  after  which  Lord  Beacons- 
field  will  communicate  to  your  Majesty.  .  .  . 

Almost  as  great  an  affair  as  the  battle  in  Bulgaria  is  the  signal 
triumph  of  Constitutional  principles  and  Parliamentary  prac- 
tice in  the  House  of  Commons  this  day.  A  session  of  26  un- 
broken hours!  There  is  nothing  like  it  on  record.  It  was  the 
triumph  of  British  pluck  and  British  gentlemen,  and  will  have 
a  great  effect  on  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 

lA)rd  Beaconsfield  made  a  visit  to  the  House  of  Commons  this 
morning.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  able  to  visit  it  since 
he  left  it,  after  having  sate  in  it  for  nearly  forty  years,  and 
having  been  its  leader  —  one  side  or  the  other  —  for  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  The  House  gave  him  a  cheer  when  he  appeared 
in  the  gallery,  and  the  cheer  commenced  on  the  Liberal  benches, 
which  first  observed  him. 

\  This  is  one  of  the  comparatively  rare  references  in  the 
L^  Beaconsfield  correspondence  of  this  period  to  domestic  pol- 
r^itics.  From  the  summer  of  1876  to  that  of  1878  the  East- 
r  em  Question  was,  for  him,  the  Aaron's  rod  which  swal- 
lowed all  minor,  and  particularly  all  domestic,  interests  — 
sometimes  with  unfortunate  results.     One  of  the  sanitary 

• 

measures  of  this  Government  of  Social  Reform  was  a  mnch- 
— «eeded  Bill,  introduced  in  the  Lords  in  1877,  for  consoli- 
dating the  Burials  Acts  and  providing  additional  ceme- 
teries. Here,  it  seemed  to  the  Queen  and  to  Archbishop 
Tait,  was  an  opportunity  for  a  settlement  of  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  Dissenters'  burials,  and  Beaconsfield  was  not  indis- 
posed to  move  in  that  direction. 

To  Queen  Victoria, 

2,  WHrrEHALL  Gardens,  Feb.  20,  1877. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  with 
his  humble  duty  to  your  Majesty. 

waters  with  the  conBent  of  the  Sultan  may  be  the  first  step  in  the  vir- 
tiuil  preservation  of  his  Empire.  I  much  depend  upon  your  enorpy 
and  skill,  in  Ijoth  of  which  I  have  the  utmost  confidence.*  But  the  Sul- 
tan was  still  suspicious  of  British  intentions,  and,  an  the  threat  to 
Constantinople  was  no  longer  immediate,  it  was  not  until  the  followini^ 
February  that  the  Fleet  entered  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 
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The  Burials  Bill,  to  be  introduoed  into  the  House  of  Lords,  is 
only  a  Consolidation  Bill,  simplifying  in  one  Bill  the  various  Acts 
on  the  subject  of  Burials. 

There  has  been  an  attemprt  to  introduce  a  few  original  clauses, 
which  it  was  thought  might  facilitate  the  resistance  to  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's '  Burials  Bill '  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  will  not 
satisfy  the  Dissenters,  but  may  perhaps  aid  a  little  our  Borough 
Members,  as  gri^ii^  an  excuse  for  opposing  him. 

But  the  clauses  are  not  yet  drawn,  and  hang  fire,  so  it  is  impos- 
sible to  send  them  to  your  Majesty. 

The  clergy  are  quite  inexorable  on  the  subject :  '  all  schools  of 
Church  thought.' 

In  the  meantime,  the  Sacerdotalists  are  moving  every  influ- 
ence, divine  or  much  the  reverse,  against  your  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters. .  .  . 

But  the  resistance  of  the  clergy  to  change  was  strongly 
reflected  in  the  attitude  of  churchmen  in  the  Cabinet.  Ac- 
cordingly^  the  additional  clauses  went  no  farther  than  to 
permit  silent  burials  of  Dissenters  in  consecrated  ground; 
and  even  this  concession  was  withdrawn  by  the  Government 
after  the  second  reading  had  been  secured.  The  Archbishop 
was  indignant,  and  many  lay  churchmen  in  the  House  of 
Lords  shared  his  feelings.  Lord  Harrowby,  whose  son, 
Lord  Sandon,  was  himself  a  Minister,  gave  notice  of  an 
amendment  in  Committee  permitting,  not  merely  silei^t 
burials,  but  Nonconformist  services  by  the  open  grave. 
Beaconsfleld  realised  that  the  time  had  come  to  evacuate  a 
position  which  could  not  be  much  longer  held.  On  Satur- 
day, May  12,  the  Archbishop  called  on  him,  and  records  in 
his  diary  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  *  quite  in  accord 
with  me,  and  as  acute  as  possible  respecting  the  best  way 
of  proceeding.  "  The  question  ought  to  be  settled/* 
Agreed  to  bring  it  before  the  Cabinet.'  But  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday  Beaconsfield  had  to  confess  to  the  Archbishop 
'that  *  he  could  not  manage  the  Cabinet,  but  he  hoped  I  would 
persevere  in  the  course  I  had  sketched  out.'  Harrowby 
moved  his  amendment  on  the  Thursday,  and  with  the  Arch- 
bishop's help  reduced  the  Government,  despite  their  assid- 
uous whipping,  to  a  tie.     *  It  was  somewhat  absurd,'  writes 
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the  Archbishop,  *  to  be  dividing  the  House  against  them, 
knowing  that  their  chief  was  all  the  time  on  my  side.  .  .  . 
It  was  amusing  to  see  him  sitting  quietly  throughout  the  de- 
bate, without  saying  a  word,  and  voting  with  his  colleagues, 
while  hoping  they  would  be  beaten/  On  Report  Harrowby 
absolutely  carried  his  amendment  by  a  majority  of  sixteen, 
and  the  Government  abandoned  the  Bill.^  Beaconsfield's 
acquiescence  in  this  somewhat  humiliating  procedure  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  his  determination  not  to  lose  from  his 
Cabinet  one  of  his  most  stalwart  and  capable  supporters  in 
Eastern  questions.  Other  churchmen  among  his  colleagues 
might  be  disposed  to  compromise  on  this  church  question ; 
but  Hardy,  the  representative  of  the  Oxford  clergy,  made 
it  clear  that,  if  Harrowby's  amendment  were  accepted  by 
the  Government,  he  would  resign.*  This  was  a  loss  which, 
in  view  of  the  dubious  attitude,  in  regard  to  Russia  and 
Turkey,  of  Derby,  Salisbury,  and  Carnarvon,  Beaconsfield 
was  not  prepared  to  face.  He  preferred  to  risk  the  incon- 
veniences and  dangers  of  postponing  the  settlement  of  the 
burials  question.  It  is  difficult  to  maintain  that  he  was 
wrong. 

There  was,  during  this  session  of  1877,  one  striking  epi- 
sode, which,  after  apparently  threatening  a  serious  blow  to 
Bcacousfield's  reputation,  proved  in  the  end  to  be  the  means 
of  confirming  and  consolidating  it.     A  vacancy  had  arisen 
in  the  office  of  Comptroller,  or  permanent  head,  of  the  Sta- 
tionery Office.     It  was  a  post  which  had  been  held  by  lit- 
erary men  of  some  di5>tinction,  such  as  McCulloch,  the  econ- 
omist, and  W.  R.  Greg,  the  essayist  and  reviewer;  but  a 
Select  Committee   of   the   House   of   Commons   had   con- 
demned the  waste  and  mismanagement  of  the  department, 
and  had  recommended  that  its  head  should  in  future  be  a 
man  ^  practically  as  well  acquainted  with  the  trade  as  if  he 
were  a  stationer.'     Beaconsfield  disregarded  this  recommen- 
dation and  appointed  Thomas  Digby  Pigott,^  a  clerk  in 

iSee  Life  of  Archbishop  Tait,  ch,  29. 
2  See  Gathorne  Hardy,  Vol.  II.,  p.  23. 
a  Now  Sir  Digby  Pigott. 
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the  War  Office  of  eighteen  years'  standing.  The  transac- 
tion was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  July 
16,  and  denounced  by  the  Opposition  free  lances  as  a  *  job.' 
On  what  ground,  they  asked,  was  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee ignored,  and  this  important  post  of  £1,500  a  year  con- 
ferred upon  a  man  who  was  *  one  of  a  hundred  and  one  jun- 
ior clerks  in  the  War  Office,  being  69th  on  the  list  ? '  Was 
it  because  Mr.  Pigott's  father  had  been  vicar  of  Hughen- 
den,  and,  with  his  family,  had  rendered  valuable  assistance 
to  Disraeli  in  his  electoral  contests  in  Bucks?  Such  was 
the  insinuation;  and  it  had  a  very  plausible  air.  The 
Prime  Minister  could  no  longer  appear  in  that  House  to 
answer  for  himself;  his  colleagues,  imperfectly  informed, 
gave  only  the  usual  official  reply  that  their  chief  had  duly 
considered  public  interests  in  making  the  appointment. 
This  was  not  convincing  to  the  House  at  large;  Knightley, 
now  almost  the  solitary  unconverted  member  of  the  anti- 
Disraeli  Tory  clique,^  aired  his  virtue  by  speaking  and  di- 
viding against  the  Government;  the  Whips  were  caught 
napping ;  and  what  amounted  to  a  personal  vote  of  censure 
upon  Beaconsfield  was  carried  by  four  votes.  The  press 
and  public  ratified  the  censure;  The  Times  describing  the 
appointment  as  *  too  splendidly  audacious.' 

And  yet  the  whole  affair  was,  to  use  the  title  under  which 
those  of  the  Beaconsfield  papers  which  concern  it  were 
docketed,  a  ^  great  mare's  nest.'  Three  days  later  (July 
19)  Beaconsfield  rose  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  defend  his 
action.  The  speech,  besides  being  a  complete  vindication, 
was  a  masterpiece  of  stage  effect  '  Never  shall  I  forget,' 
writes  Eedesdale,^  who  was  present,  '  the  air  of  dejection, 
the  hang-dog  look,  with  whidi  he  entered  the  House.  His 
head  was  bent,  his  gait  uncertain,  and  he  sat  down  wear- 
ily '  on  the  front  bench.  It  was  amid  chilling  silence  that 
he  began  to  narrate  the  reasons  which  had  actuated  him  in 
the  appointment.  The  recommendations  of  the  Select 
Committee,  he  explained,  had  been  by  no  means  disre- 

1  See  Vol.  v.,  pp.  203,  204.  2  Memories,  ch.  35. 
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garded  by  the  Government.     Many  had  been  adopted ;  but 
the  suggestion  that  the  head  of  the  stationery  department 
should  have  technical  knowledge  appeared  to  him,  on  con- 
sideratien,  to  be  impracticable,  as  no  one  connected  with 
great  commercial  transactions  would  be  tempted  to  accept 
a  post,  the  salary  of  which  hardly  exceeded  that  of  the  man- 
ager of  a  first-class  establishment     To  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendation, '  I  should  have  had  to  appoint  some  person  who 
had  retired  from  business,  or  some  person  from  whom  busi- 
ness had  retired.'     What  was  wanted  for  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  Comptroller  was  not   technical  knowledge, 
which  could  be  supplied  by  subordinates  in  the  office,  but 
administrative  ability,  ofificial  experience,  and  capacity  for 
labour,  together  with  the  educational,  moral,   and  social 
qualities  necessary  for  presiding  over  a  great  public  depart- 
ment.   Accordingly  he  had  decided  to  give  the  post  to  a 
young  member  of  the  Civil  Service  as  a  reward  for  merit 
and  industry.     Mr.  Pigott  was  no  *  mere  War  Office  clerk  ' ; 
he  had  served  as  private  secretary  to  various  Secretaries  of 
State,  and  he  had  especially  distinguished  himself  as  secre- 
tary to  more  than  one  Commission.     He  had  now,  owing  to 
the  vote  of  the  Commons,  resigned ;  but  to  accept  his  resigna- 
tion would  be  to  leave  an  able  and  deserving  Civil  Servant  to 
absolute  destitution.     Beaconsfield  therefore  hoped  that  th(» 
House  of  Commons  would  yet  reconsider  the  case  in  a  milder 
and  juster  spirit. 

So  far  Beaconsfield  had  preserved  the  subdued  and  ^1  ;' \ 
recatory  air  with  which  he  began  his  speech.  But,  havi  un- 
justified the  appointment  on  public  grounds,  he  now  turned 
with  brightening  face  and  more  confident  tones  to  the  per- 
sonal attack  on  himself.  *  My  lords,'  he  continued,  *  it  has 
been  said,  in  an  assembly  almost  as  classical  as  that  which 
I  am  addressing,  that  the  appointment  was  a  job.'  *  A 
job !  '  writes  Sir  Henry  Lucy,*  who  watched  the  scene  from 
the  gallery ;  '  it  was  worth  being  crushed  and  crowded  and 
hustled  to  hear  Beaconsfield  simply  pronounce  those  two 

^  Diary  of  the  Disraeli  Parliament,  ch.  21. 
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words*  His  indignant  shoulders  went  upwards  in  dumb 
appeal  to  his  sympathising  ears.  His  still  plump  hands 
were  held  out,  palm  upwards,  that  noble  lords  might  see 
how  clean  they  were.  His  eyes  were  widened  to  their  ut- 
most capacity,  in  astonishment  at  the  supposition  that  he 
might  be  thought  capable  of  this  thing  charged  against  him, 
whilst  his  cheeks  puffed  out  to  emit,  in  an  almost  horrifying 
whisper,  the  fearsome  words,  "  a  job  1 "  '  It  had  been  said, 
Beaconsfield  proceeded, 

that  the  father  of  Mr.  Pig:ott  was  the  parson  of  my  parish,  that  I 
had  relations  of  long  and  intimate  friendship  with  him,  that  he 
busied  himself  in  county  elections,  and  that  in  my  earlier  con- 
tests in  the  county  with  which  I  am  connected  I  was  indebted  to 
his  exertions.  My  Lords,  this  is  really  a  romance.  Thirty  years 
ago  there  was  a  vicar  of  my  parish  of  the  name  of  Pigott,  and  he 
certainly  was  father  to  this  gentleman.  He  did  not  owe  his 
preferment  to  me,  nor  was  he  ever  under  any  obligation  to  me. 
Shortly  after  I  succeeded  to  the  property  Mr.  Pigott  gave  up  his 
living  and  retired  to  a  distant  county.  I  have  never  had  any 
relations  with  him.  With  regard  to  our  intimate  friendship  and 
his  electioneering  assistance,  all  I  know  of  his  interference  in 
county  elections  is  that  before  he  departed  from  the  county  of 
Buckingham  he  registered  his  vote  against  me.  And,  my  Lords,  it 
is  the  truth  —  it  may  surprise  you,  but  it  is  the  truth  —  that  I 
have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  his  son,  Mr.  Digfoy  Pigott» 
who  was  appointed  to  this  office  the  other  day.  I  do  not  know  him 
even  by  sight 

As  Eeaconsfield  pronounced  these  last  sentences  he  drew 
himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  his  assured  and  tri- 
umphant tones  ^  galvanised  '  the  House  of  Lords  *  into  some- 
thing like  life.'  The  general  cheers  and  laughter  which 
greeted  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  showed  that  he  had  won 
his  cause  with  his  audience ;  and,  adds  Redesdale,  '  the 
Lord  Beaconsfield  who  walked  out  of  the  House  that  eve- 
ning with  a  firm  step  was  twenty  years  younger  than  the  poor 
old  man,  broken  down  with  care  and  the  weight  of  years, 
who  had  shuffled  into  it  so  feebly  an  hour  earlier.'  Bedes- 
dale  dwells  on  the  histrionic  success  of  the  performance,  but 
the  attentive  reader  of  this  biography  will  realise  that  in 
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these  latter  years,  save  when  under  the  stimulus  of  direct 
political  excitement,  Beaconsfield  was  never  far  from  the 
border  of  physical  collapse.     The  public  and  the  press,  even 
the  Liberal  press,  followed  the  Lords  in  accepting  the  de- 
fence as  ccxnplete,  and  the  next  week  the  Commons  re- 
acmded    their    censure    without    a    division,    Hartington, 
the  Opposition  leader,   and   the  irreconcilable  Knightley 
joining  in  the  generous  apologies  offered  to  the  Prime 
Minister. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

2,  Whitehall  Gardens,  July  20. — .  .  .  There  has  been  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Speaker,  the  Or.  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Hartington,  and 
th^  have  come  to  an  unanimous  conclusion,  that  steps  must  be 
inunediately  taken  to  rescind  the  resolution  of  the  Ho.  of  Com- 
monfi.  It  takes  a  great  deal  to  elate  me,  but  I  confess  I  am  not  in- 
sensible to  such  a  triumph ! 

It  may  be  added  that  the  suggestion  that  Beaconsfield  had 
any  special  obligation  to,  or  tenderness  for,  the  Pigott  fam- 
ily was  absurd.     The  Rev.  J.  Pigott  was  only  his  vicar  for 
three  years,  from  1848  to  1851,  when  he  accepted  a  living 
in  Norfolk;  and  in  this  short  time  the  relations  between 
squire  and  parson  were  not  unfrequently  strained.     One  in- 
stance has  been  mentioned  in  Vol.  III.,  ch.  6,  when  the  vicar 
t(XJk  upon  himself  to  reprove  the  squire  for  Sunday  trav- 
elling ;  another  concerned  a  question  of  right  of  way.     The 
vicar  appears  to  have  been  a  Whig,  and  if  he  travelled  from 
his  Xorfolk  living  to  vote  for  Bucks  in  1852  (which,  in  spite 
of  Beaconsfield's  confident  assertion,  seems  uncertain)  would 
naturally  have  supported  the  Whig  candidate.  Cavendish. 
ilr.  Digby  Pigott's  principal  work  for  the  State  had  been  as 
secretary  to  the  important  Commission  on  Army  promotion, 
which  had  recently  reported.     For  this  he  had  been  publicly 
thanked  by  Gathome  Hardy,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
had  been  warmly  recommended  for  promotion  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  Disraeli's  old  colleague,  Pakington, 
now  Lord  Hampton.     Pew  statesmen  were  more  vitally  in- 
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only  good  thing  in  all  these  trouUes  is  that  I  am  to  drink 
f  wina    After  8  years  of  plebeian  tipples,  this  amuses  me.  .  •  . 

I 

To  Anne  Lad^  Chesterfield. 

Whitkhall  Oabdens,  Jukf  1^  1877. — .  .  .  It  is  raining  cats 
dogs,  wh.  it  fortunately  did  not  do  on  Thursday*  when  there 
a  garden  party  at  Marlboro'  House.  I  was  there  for  a  mo- 
having  been  to  a  wedding,  and  then  to  a  wedding  festival 
work;  but  it  is,  sometimes,  neoeesary  to  show  oneself,  or 
the  Daily  News  says  I  am  dead,  or  dying,  wh.  is  the  same.  I 
pretty  well,  but  shd.  be  glad  to  hear  that  you  were  better. 

parties  in  London  are  wells;  full  of  dank  air.    Sir  W. 
tells  me  that  if  the  great  garden  parties  in  future  are  held 
ngham  and  Marlboro'  House  instead  of  Chiswick  and  so 
his  practice  will  be  doubled. 

ards  on  Thursday,  I  dined  with  the  Duke  of ,    I 

to  go,  as  a  Tvle,  to  a  house  for  the  first  time.    I  rarely  go  a 

iL    I  shall  not  dine  with  the  Duke  of  again.    The 

attractive  at  th^  first  glance,  is  not  so  when  you  sit  next 
;  an  ordinary  mind  and  a  squalling  voice.    The  daret,  wh. 
QuU  [nc]  orders  me  to  drink,  was  poison.    When  I  dine  out 
I  am  at  the  mercy  of  these  criminal  landlords.    They  shd, 
pcnished  like  Signora  Tofana  and  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvil- 
An  Englishman,  incapable  otherwise  of  a  shabby  action, 
nevertheless  order  inferior  claret  at  dinner,  wh.  is  the  only 
at  which  a  r^l  gentleman  drinks  wine.    At  Lord  North- 
8  last  Tuesday,  the  table  claret  was  of  the  highest  class,  but 
he  is  a  Baring,  and  the  sons  of  princely  merchants  look 
n  bad  wine  as  a  damnable  heresy.    The  P.  and  Pss.  of  Wales 
there,  but  did  not  arrive  until  ^  past  9!!!    Too  soon  for 
too  late  for  the  sublimer  meal.  .  .  . 


To  Lady  Bradford. 

2,  Whitehall  Gardens,  July  26. — .  .  .  ^  Oussie '  has  asked  me 
Id  dine  there  on  Sunday  —  to  meet  you.  It  is  exactly  four  years 
ago  —  the  Sunday  before  Goodwood  —  that  I  met  you  dining  at 
that  very  bouse.  I  shd.  like  much  to  have  celebrated  that  anni- 
rorsary,  tho'  anniversaries  are  not  much  to  my  taste.  .  .  . 

JuJy  28. —  Not  a  moment  —  and  yet  it  is  a  farewell!  How 
terrible  it  shd.  be  so  perfunctory.  I  think  of  other  ones  —  and 
ligrh.  .  . . 

Four  years  ago!    It  makes  one  very  sad.    I  gave  you  feel- 
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terested  in  securing  a  competent  head  for  the  Stationery 
Office  than  Beaconsfield,  who  had  made  frequent  complaint 
of  official  pens,  ink  and  paper;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  his  new  Comptroller  justified  the  confidence  placed  in 
him,  and  sensibly  improved  the  mt»thods  of  his  office. 

Beacoiisfield's  private  correspond lence  shows  that,  thou^ 
his  sufferings  during  this  spring  and  summer  were  great, 
he  managed  in  the  intervals  of  his  attacks  to  make  occasional 
appearances  in  society.  He  seems  to  have  felt  that  it  was 
incumbent  on  him,  as  his  chest  complaint  rendered  him,  in 
his  words  to  Lady  Chesterfield,  *  quite  incapable  of  ad- 
dressing a  public  assembly,*  to  make  it  clear  to  the  world 
that  an  almost  absolute  silence  in  the  House  of  Lords  was 
compatible  with  a  vitality  which  could  dominate  the  Cabi- 
net at  a  period  of  crisis. 

To  Anne  Lady  Chesterfield. 

2,  Whitehall  Gardens,  June  22. — .  .  .  My  colossal  American 
dinner  —  forty  guests,  all  men,  except  the  hostess  and  Mrs. 
Grant:  the  room  full  of  flowers  and  strong  i)erfume8,  which, 
afterwards  mixing  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  did  not  at  all 
benefit  my  bronchial  tubes,  wh.  are  not  in  very  good  order. 

I  sate  next  to  the  General,^  more  honorable  than  pleasant.  I 
felt  so  overcome  that  I  escaped  as  soon  as  possible,  and  did  not  go 
to  Grosvenor  House,  where  I  might  have  seen  S.,  whom  I  never 

IMTv*       •       •       • 

To  Lady  Bradford, 

2,  Whitehall  Gardens,  Sunday,  July  1,  1877. — .  .  .  Gull  is  all 
froth  and  words :  what  you  heard,  he  also  said  to  me,  but  yesterday 
he  was  evidently  perplexed  and  disappointed,  and  came  twice. 

They  are  all  alike.  First  of  all,  they  throw  it  on  the  weather: 
then  there  must  be  change  of  scene :  so  Sir  W.  Jenner,  after  blun- 
dering and  plundering  in  the  usual  way,  sent  mc  to  Bournemouth, 
and  Gull  wants  to  send  me  to  Ems.  I  shd.  like  to  send  both  of 
them  to  Jericho.  .  .  . 

I  shall  be  very  disappointed  if  Monty  sees  your  dear  orange- 
tinted  eyes  and  I  am  not  to  have  that  pleasure. 

1  Ex-President  Grant  was  then  on  a  viRit  to  Europe.  BeftcoDslleld^ 
at  Derby's  suggeBtion,  asked  Grant  to  his  official  banquet  on  the  Queeo's 
birthday,  but  the  visitor  was  engaged. 
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The  only  good  thing  in  all  these  troubles  is  that  I  am  to  drink 
port  wine.    After  3  years  of  plebeian  tipples,  this  amuses  me.  .  .  . 


To  Anne  Lady  Chesterfield. 

%  Whitehall  Gardens,  July  14,  1877. — .  .  .  It  is  raining  cats 
and  dogs,  wh.  it  fortunately  did  not  do  on  Thursday,  when  there 
was  a  garden  party  at  Marlboro'  House.  I  was  there  for  a  mo- 
ment, having  been  to  a  wedding,  and  then  to  a  wedding  festival 
—hard  work;  but  it  is,  sometimes,  necessary  to  show  oneself,  or 
else  the  DaUy  News  says  I  am  dead,  or  dying,  wh.  is  the  same.  I 
am  pretty  well,  but  shd.  be  glad  to  hear  that  you  were  better. 

Garden  parties  in  London  are  wells;  full  of  dank  air.  Sir  W. 
Gull  tells  me  that  if  the  great  garden  parties  in  future  are  held 
ftt  Buckingham  and  Marlboro'  House  instead  of  Chiswick  and  so 
on»  his  practice  will  be  doubled. 

Afterwards  on  Thursday,  I  dined  with  the  Duke  of .    I 

like  to  go,  as  a  rule,  to  a  house  for  the  first  time.    I  rarely  go  a 

second.    I  shall  not  dine  with  the  Duke  of  again.    The 

Duchess,  attractive  at  th^  first  glance,  is  not  so  when  you  sit  next 
to  her;  an  ordinary  mind  and  a  squalling  voice.  The  claret,  wh. 
Sir  Gull  [«tc]  orders  me  to  drink,  was  poison.  When  I  dine  out 
now,  I  am  at  the  mercy  of  these  criminal  landlords.  They  shd, 
be  punished  like  Signora  Tofana  and  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvil- 
lierB.  An  Englishman,  incapable  otherwise  of  a  shabby  action, 
will  nevertheless  order  inferior  claret  at  dinner,  wh.  is  the  only 
time  at  which  a  rteal  gentleman  drinks  wine.  At  Lord  North- 
brook's  last  Tuesday,  the  table  claret  was  of  the  highest  class,  but 
then  he  is  a  Baring,  and  the  sons  of  princely  merchants  look 
upon  bad  wine  as  a  damnable  heresy.  The  P.  and  Pss.  of  Wales 
dined  there,  but  did  not  arrive  until  ^  past  9!!!  Too  soon  for 
supper,  too  late  for  the  sublimer  meal.  .  .  . 

To  Lady  Bradford, 

2,  Whttehall  Gardens,  July  26. — .  .  .  '  Gussie '  has  asked  me 
to  dine  there  on  Sunday  —  to  meet  you.  It  is  exactly  four  years 
ago  —  the  Sunday  before  Goodwood  —  that  I  met  you  dining  at 
that  very  house.  I  shd.  like  much  to  have  celebrated  that  anni- 
versary, tho'  anniversaries  are  not  much  to  my  taste.  .  .  . 

JuJy  28. —  Not  a  moment  —  and  yet  it  is  a  farewell!  How 
terrible  it  shd.  be  so  perfunctory.  I  think  of  other  ones  —  and 
sigh.  .  .  . 

Four  years  ago!    It  makes  one  very  sad.    I  gave  you  feel- 
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ings  you  could  not  return.  It  was  not  your  fault:  my  fate  and 
my  misfortime. 

I  leave  a  dismayed  Cabinet  to  encounter. a  stormy  Court;  but 
have  faith  in  my  star. 

Osborne,  July  29. — .  .  .  Yesterday,  almost  the  moment  I  ar- 
rived, I  had  to  plant  a  tree  —  a  pinsapo.  P.  Leoi)old  had  to 
attend  at  the  ceremony.  He  is  clever.  .  .  .  Monty  takes  to  him 
very  much.  Monty  had  the  honor  of  dining  with  the  Queen  —  a 
strictly  family  circle.  I  sate  next  to  Pss.  Beatrice.  They  were 
all  full  of  my  visit  to  Zazel,  whom  the  Pss.  Beatrice  had  been 
promised  she  was  to  see.  'You  also,'  sd.  the  Queen,  'paid  a 
visit  to  somebody  else,  the  Qorilla.'  'Yes,  Madam,  there  were 
three  sights;  Zazel,  Pongo,  and  myself.'  And  then  I  told  her 
how  we  moved  about  as  if  in  a  fair. 

To  Mrs,  de  Burgh. 

2,  Whitehall  Gardens,  Aug.  16,  '77. —  I  am  grieved  I  did  not 
see  you  before  you  left  town  —  but  I  have  been  very  ill,  and  con- 
tinue very  ill,  and  am  really  quite  incapable  of  walking  upetairs 
—  gout  and  bronchitis  have  ended  in  asthma,  the  horrors  of  wh. 
I  have  never  contemplated  or  conceived.  I  have  seen  more  than 
one  person  die,  but  I  don't  think  they  suffered  the  oppression  and 
despair,  wh.  I  have  sometimes  to  encounter  —  and,  sometimes,  I 
am  obliged  to  sit  up  all  night,  and  want  of  sleep  at  last  breaks  me 
down. 

Nothing  but  the  critical  state  of  affairs  has  kept  me  at  my 
post,  but  if  I  die  at  it,  I  cannot  desert  it  now.  I  have  man- 
aged to  attend  every  Cabinet,  but  I  can't  walk  at  present  from 
Whitehall  to  Downing  St.,  but  am  obliged  to  brougham  even 
that  step,  wh.  I  once  could  have  repeated  fifty  times  a  day.  .  .  . 

Beaconsfield  had  very  wisely  deprecated  and  evaded  dis- 
cussions in  Parliament  about  the  possibilities  of  future  pol- 
icy in  the  Near  East.  But,  before  separating  for  the  recess 
the  Cabinet  had  a  general  talk  about  the  situation  —  a  talk 
which  shows  how  Beaconsfield's  policy  was  gaining  ground 
with  his  colleagues. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

2,  Whitehall  GVns,  Aug.  10,  '77. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  with 
his  humble  duty  to  your  Majesty.  Assuming  that  affairs  will 
not  now  be  concluded  in  one  campaign,  and  that,  oonsequently. 
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our  policy  has  become  more  precise  and  decided,  and  that  we  can- 
not consent  even  to  an  occupation  of  Constantinople,  however 
definite  and  temporary  the  purpose,  he  has  prevented  discussions 
in  Parliament.    Had  they  taken  place,  and  ambiguous  and  un- 
certain language  been  used  about  '  the  occupation,'  it  would  have 
been  supposed  that  your  Majesty's  Government  was  vacillating 
and  infirm :  had,  on  the  contrary,  our  ultimate  and  real  purpose 
been  expressed,  the  Porte  would  have  felt  that  we  were  already 
Tirtually  her  allies,  and  taking  advantage  of  our  having  com- 
mitted ourselves,  we  should  have  been  unable  to  make  those  con- 
ditions, and  use  that  influence,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
exact  and  exercise,  in  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  settlement. 
The  Cabinet  to-day  was  solely  busied  with  considering  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne :  but  they  agreed  to  have  a  meeting  be- 
fore separation  to  decide  upon  what  steps  should  be  taken  in  the 
event,  which  it  is  hoped  is  now  not  probable,  of  a  sudden  recur- 
rence to  that  dangerous  position,  which  was  threatened  a  fort- 
night ago,  and  that  Constantinople  might  be  endangered.    It 
was  also  settled  that,  while  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Beaconsfield 
should  remain  in  town,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  the  rest  of 
the  Cabinet  must  be  prepared  to  reassemble  frequently,  and  at 
a  few  hours'  notice. 

Note  on  the  Cabinet  of  15th  August,  '77. 

OsBORXE. —  After  settling  the  answer  to  the  Austrian  note,  Mr. 
Secretary  Cross  said  there  was  an  important,  and  as  he  thought, 
an  urgent  question  for  the  decision  of  his  colleagues.     The  un- 
expected course  of  events  had  relieved  us  from  an  embarrassing 
position   with   respect   to   the  occupation   of  Constantinople  by 
the  Russians;  but  a  similar  state  of  affairs,  as  that  from  which  we 
had  been  relieved,  might  recur,  and  in  the  separation  of  the  Cab- 
inet.   The  question  was,  What  was  the  Cabinet  prepared  to  do, 
in  the  event  of  the  Russians  again  threatening  to  occupy  Con- 
stantinople?   Mr.  Secretary  Hardy,  after  a  general  pause,  said 
he  assumed  that  the  Cabinet  would  act  in  the  spirit  they  had 
previously  decided  on ;  that  they  would  send  up  their  fleet  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  occupy  all  necessary  positions.     Lord  Carnarvon 
asked,  with,  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Sultan?    General  as- 
sent, with  such  consent.     Whereupon  Lord  Carnarvon  said  *  that 
opened  a  large  question  —  an  alliance  with  Turkey,  to  which  he 
could  not  agree.' 

Prime  Minister  said,  the  first  question  was  to  decide,  whether 
we  should  permit  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  with  im- 
punity by  the  Russians.     The  means  of  prevention  must  be  con- 
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sidered  afterwards,  and  the  consent  of  the  Sultan  was  only  one 
of  these  means.  All  agreed,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Car- 
narvon, that,  if  the  tide  of  affairs  changed  and  that  the  occupa- 
tion hy  the  Kussians  of  Constantinople  this  year  appeared  to  be 
on  the  cards,  the  Cabinet  should  meet  immediately,  and  take 
such  steps  as  the  exigency  required,  and  of  a  similar  character 
as  previously  contemplated.  Lord  Salisbury,  however,  did  say, 
that  he  did  not  think  the  country  was  at  present  prepared  to  ally 
itself  with  Turkey.  Prime  Minister  again  observed,  '  Sole  ques- 
tion now  to  decide  was,  Would  we  interfere  if  Russians  again 
menaced  Constantinople?'  There  was  no  dissent  except  from 
Lord  Carnarvon. 

After  this.  Prime  Minister  said,  there  was  another,  and  not 
less  important,  question  to  decide;  that  was,  assuming  the  Rus- 
sians could  not  overcome  Turkey  in  one  campaign,  would  Eng- 
land permit  a  second?    This  was  a  war  of  extermination. 

Irrespective  of  English  interests  concerned,  he  doubted  whether 
a  system  of  strict  neutrality  should  be  maintained  in  a  war 
avowedly,  and  practically,  of  extermination.  He  did  not  wish 
to  bind  the  Cabinet  by  an  immediate  decision,  but  his  own  opin- 
ion was  strong  —  that  we,  and  Europe,  ought  not  to  tolerate 
another  campaign.  He  wished  the  Cabinet  now  to  discuss,  and 
eventually  to  consider,  our  policy  under  these  circumstances,  and 
he  should  propose,  that  when  it  was  apparent,  and  avowed,  that 
the  first  campaign  could  not  be  decisive,  the  Cabinet  should  meet, 
and  consider  the  course  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  a  recurrence  to 
arms  in  the  spring. 

There  was  much  and  general  discussion  on  this  matter,  and  a 
general,  if  not  universal,  opinion,  that  the  British  policy,  under 
such  circumstances,  would  be  to  prevent  a  second  campaign. 

Lord  Derby  said  we  should  remember  we  had  no  allies. 

Prime  Minister  observed,  that  in  his  opinion  no  other  ally  than 
Turkey  was  required ;  that,  as  for  large  armies,  it  was  not  for  us 
to  reconquer  Bulgaria ;  that  we  were  masters  of  the  sea,  and  could 
send  a  British  force  to  Batoum,  march  without  difficulty  throu|^ 
Armenia,  and  menace  the  Asiatic  possessions  of  Russia. 

These  views  were  favorably  received. 


/ 


In  August  an  opportunity  oifered  for  one  of  those  private 
negotiations  outside  the  usual  Foreign  Office  channels  on 
which  Beaconsiield  was  throughout  his  life  disposed  to  place 
a  somewhat  excessive  reliance.  (\)lonel  Frederick  Arthur 
Wellesley,  son  of  the  first  Earl  Cowley,  who  was  British 
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military  attach^  in  Bussia,  came  to  England  from  the  Tsar*^ 
headquarters  with  personal  assurances  for  the  Queen  and 
British  Government  from  Alexander  of  the  purity  of  his 
motives  and  the  innocence  of  his  intentions.     His  sole  ob- 
ject was  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  Christians  in 
Turkey;  he  had  no  thought  of  annexation  save  perhaps  in 
Bessarabia  and  possibly  in  Asia  Minor;  a  temporary  occu- 
pation of  Bulgaria  would  be  inevitable,  but  he  would  only 
occupy  Constantinople  if  such  a  step  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  march  of  events ;  he  would  in  no  wise  menace 
British  interests,  either  there  or  in  Egypt,  the  Suez  Canal, 
or  India.     Beaconsfield  saw  his  chance  of  direct  communi- 
cation, and  determined  that  Wellesley  should  carry  back 
more  than  the  official  reply.     In  that  document,  he  told  him, 
it  would,  of  course,  not  be  possible  to  make  use  of  lan- 
goage  which  could  in  any  way  be  interpreted  as  a  threat; 
and  consequently  it  would  necessarily  be  of  a  somewhat 
formal  character,  couched  of  course  in  conciliatory  terms. 
He  added,  however,  that  Wellesley,  having  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  opinions  both  of  the  Queen  and  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  would  be  in  a  position  to  explain  to  the 
Emperor  the  actual  policy  of  Great  Britain.     Both  Queen 
and  Minister  sincerely  desired  the  re-establishment  of  peace, 
and  would  welcome  any  arrangement  that  would  conclude 
the  war  that  year  in  a  manner  honourable  and  satisfactory 
to  Russia.     At  the  same  time  they  feared  that  the  neutrality 
of  England  could  not  be  maintained,  if  the  war  were  not 
soon  terminated ;  but  that,  if  there  were  a  second  campaign. 
England  must  necessarily  take  her  place  as  a  belligerent. 
*  This,'  said  Beaconsfield,  '  is  the  policy  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  as  you  have  been  told  so  both  by  the  Queen  and  by  my- 
self, you  are  at  liberty  to  put  the  case  clearly  to  the  Em- 
peror in  the  manner  you  consider  the  most  advisable.'     He 
charged  Wellesley,  further,  to  impress  on  Ilis  Majesty's 
mind   the    perfect   harmony    of   opinion    existing   between 
Queen  and  Minister,  and  the  strength  of  the  Beaconsfield 
Government, 
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On  August  17  Wellesley  supplied  Corry  with  a  memoran- 
dum explaining  how  he  conceived  his  mission. 

Memorandum  hy  Col,  the  Hon,  F,  A.  WeUesley. 

The  subject  of  the  correspond^ice  and  conversations  which 
have  passed  between  the  Queen,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  Col. 
Wellesley,  to  be  considered  secret  and  on  no  account  to  be  men- 
tioned at  the  Foreign  Office. 

Col.  Wellesley  is  the  bearer  of  an  answer  from  Her  Maje6t3r'8 
Government  which  he  will  communicate  officially  to  the  Emperor. 
Although  CoL  Wellesley  has  no  orders  from  Lord  Beaconsfield 
to  make  any  further  statement  to  His  Majesty,  it  is  thoiight 
advisable  in  the  interests  of  Russia  as  well  as  of  England,  that 
the  Emperor  be  informed  with  regard  to  the  future  attitude  of 
this  country  under  certain  contingencies. 

His  Lordship  has  therefore  communicated  to  Col.  Wellesley  his 
views  and  intentions,  which  coincide  entirely  with  those  of  the 
Queen,  and  which  it  is  left  to  Col.  Wellesley's  discretion  to 
make  known  to  the  Emperor,  should  a  favorable  opportunity 
present  itself. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  is  as  follows : 

The  Queen  and  H«M.  Government  have  a  sincere  desire  to  see 
the  speedy  re-establishment  of  peace  on  terms  honorable  to 
Russia  and  would  be  glad  to  contribute  to  such  a  result;  should, 
however,  the  war  be  prolonged  and  a  second  campaign  undertaken, 
the  neutrality  of  England  could  not  be  maintained  and  she  would 
take  her  part  as  a  belligerent. 

In  bringing  the  above  facts  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Emperor  it 
is  most  important  that  Col.  Wellesley  should  disabuse  His  Maj- 
esty's mind  of  certain  misconceptions  which  could  only  lead  to  a 
false  appreciation  of  the  actual  state  of  a£fairs. 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  are  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet 
which  would  prevent  active  intervention  on  the  part  of  England. 
This  is  entirely  false.  The  Cabinet  is  led  by  one  mind  and  haa 
the  entire  support  of  the  Sovereign. 

There  exists  perfect  harmony  of  opinion  between  the  Queen  and 
Lord  Beaconsfield  respecting  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country. 
The  Government  is  as  strong  as  ever,  and  possesses  the  confidence 
of  the  people;  which  is  proved  by  the  present  tranquil  attitude 
of  the  public,  who  arc  convinced  that  the  interests  of  England 
are  safe  in  their  hands. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
is  one  of  hostility  to  Russia,  and  it  might  fairly  be  asked  who 
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military  attache  in  Bussia,  came  to  England  from  the  Tsar*^ 
headquarters  with  personal  assurances  for  the  Queen  and 
British  Oovernment  from  Alexander  of  the  purity  of  his 
motiyes  and  the  innocence  of  his  intentions.     His  sole  ob- 
ject was  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  Christians  in 
Turkey;  he  had  no  thought  of  annexation  save  perhaps  in 
Bessarabia  and  possibly  in  Asia  Minor;  a  temporary  occu- 
pation of  Bulgaria  would  be  ineyitable,  but  he  would  only 
occapy  Constantinople  if  such  a  step  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  march  of  events ;  he  would  in  no  wise  menace 
British  interests,  either  there  or  in  Egypt,  the  Suez  Canal, 
or  India.     Beaconsfield  saw  his  chance  of  direct  communi- 
caticm,  and  determined  that  Wellesley  should  carry  back 
more  than  the  official  reply.     In  that  document,  he  told  him, 
it  would,  of  course,  not  be  possible  to  make  use  of  lan- 
{oage  which  could  in  any  way  be  interpreted  as  a  threat ; 
ttd  consequently  it  would  necessarily  be  of  a  somewhat 
formal  character,  couched  of  course  in  conciliatory  terms, 
fie  added,  however,  that  Wellesley,  having  been  made  ac- 
^loainted  with  the  opinions  both  of  the  Queen  and  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  would  be  in  a  position  to  explain  to  the 
Emperor  the  actual  policy  of  Great  Britain.     Both  Queen 
and  Minister  sincerely  desired  the  re-establishment  of  peace, 
and  would  welcome  any  arrangement  that  would  conclude 
the  war  that  year  in  a  manner  honourable  and  satisfactory 
to  Bussia.     At  the  same  time  thev  feared  that  the  neutrality 
of  England  could  not  be  maintained,  if  the  war  were  not 
soon  terminated ;  but  that,  if  there  were  a  second  campaign. 
England  must  necessarily  take  her  place  as  a  belligerent. 
'This,*  said  Beaconsfield,  '  is  the  policy  of  Great  Britain; 
and  as  you  have  been  told  so  both  by  the  Queen  and  by  my- 
self, you  are  at  liberty  to  put  the  case  clearly  to  the  Em- 
peror in  the  manner  you  consider  the  most  advisable.'     lie 
diaisged  Wellesley,  further,  to  impress  on  His  Majesty's 
mind  the  perfect  harmony   of  opinion   existing  between 
Qpaen  and  Minister,  and  the  strength  of  the  Beaconsfield 
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he  prosecuted  the  war  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1877-8  was  partly  due  to  his  knowledge  that  a  second  cam- 
paign would  involve  too  much  risk. 

It  was  a  questionable  proceeding,  no  doubt,  to  send  a 
message  of  this  character  to  the  Tsar  behind  the  back  of 
the  Foreign  Minister,  and  to  intimate  as  the  fixed  resolu* 
tion  of  the  British  Government  a  policy  which  had  indeed 
the  firm  support  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prime  Minister, 
but  which  had  been  only  outlined  to  the  Cabinet  without  be- 
ing even  definitely  offered  for  their  acceptance.  The  situa- 
tion, however,  was  abnormal,  and  gave  much  excuse  for  ab- 
normal treatment.  There  were  British  interests  of  great 
importance  threatened  by  a  victorious  Bussian  advance  and 
by  the  Pan-Slavonic  feeling  in  Bussia  which  victory  would 
enhance;  and  Parliament  and  the  country  expected  that 
those  interests  would  be  respected.  But  the  only  security 
we  had  was  the  assurance  of  a  Government  which  had  for 
years  allowed  the  pressure  of  circumstances  and  of  popu^ 
lar  feeling  to  override  and  annul  its  assurances ;  and  it  was 
obvious  to  Beaconsfield  that  the  binding  value  of  this  par- 
ticular assurance  would  depend  on  our  ability  to  convinoe 
the  Bussian  Government  that  in  the  last  resort  England 
would  fight  In  the  last  resort  he  was  resolved  to  fight ;  ao 
was  the  Queen ;  and  so,  he  believed,  when  the  moment  came, 
would  the  country  be.  But  Derby's  attitude  and  language, 
and  the  attitude  and  language  of  others  of  their  colleagues, 
conveyed  quite  a  different  impression.  The  Queen  wrote 
to  Beaconsfield  on  August  1,  urging  strongly  once  more  *  the 
importance  of  the  Tsar  knowing  that  we  will  not  let  him 
have  Constantinople.  Lord  Derby,'  Her  Majesty  continued, 
^  most  likely  says  the  reverse,  right  and  left,  and  Bussia 
goes  on !  Tt  maddens  the  Queen  to  feel  that  all  our  efforts 
are  being  destroyed  by  the  Ministers  who  ought  to  carry 
them  out.  The  Queen  must  say  that  she  can't  stand  it !  * 
Moreover,  Gladstone's  agitation  was  still  powerful  in  the; 
country,  encouraging  Russia  to  believe  that  in  her  invaaicm. 
of  Turkey  she  would  always  have  the  sympathy,  and  never 
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The  only  good  thing  in  all  these  troubles  is  that  I  am  to  drink 
port  winei    After  3  years  of  plebeian  tipples,  this  amuses  me. 


•  •  • 


To  Anne  Lady  Chesterfield, 

3,  Whitehall  Gaboens,  July  14,  1877. — .  .  .  It  is  raining  cats 
and  dogs,  wli.  it  fortunately  did  not  do  on  Thursday,  when  there 
was  a  garden  party  at  Marlboro'  House.  I  was  there  for  a  mo- 
ment, having  been  to  a  wedding,  and  then  to  a  wedding  festival 
—hard  work;  but  it  is,  sometimes,  necessary  to  show  oneself,  or 
else  the  Daily  News  says  I  am  dead,  or  dying,  wh.  is  the  same.  I 
am  pretty  well,  but  shd.  be  glad  to  hear  that  you  were  better. 

Garden  parties  in  London  are  wells;  full  of  dank  air.  Sir  W. 
Gull  tells  me  that  if  the  great  garden  parties  in  future  are  held 
at  Buckingham  and  Marlboro'  House  instead  of  Chiswick  and  so 
on,  his  practice  will  be  doubled. 

Afterwards  on  Thursday,  I  dined  with  the  Duke  of .    I 

like  to  go,  as  a  rule,  to  a  house  for  the  first  time.    I  rarely  go  a 

second.    I  shall  not  dine  with  the  Duke  of  again.    The 

Duchess,  attractive  at  th^  first  glance,  is  not  so  when  you  sit  next 
to  her;  an  ordinary  mind  and  a  squalling  voice.     The  claret,  wh. 
Sir  OuU  [sic'i  orders  me  to  drink,  was  poison.    When  I  dine  out 
now,  I  am  at  the  mercy  of  these  criminal  landlords.    They  shd, 
be  punished  like  Signora  Tofana  and  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvil- 
hers.    An  Englishman,  incapable  otherwise  of  a  shabby  action, 
will  nevertheless  order  inferior  claret  at  dinner,  wh.  is  the  only 
time  at  which  a  r&al  gentleman  drinks  wine.     At  Lord  North- 
brook's  last  Tuesday,  the  table  claret  was  of  the  highest  class,  but 
then  he  is  a  Baring,  and  the  sons  of  princely  merchants  look 
upon  bad  wine  as  a  damnable  heresy.     The  P.  and  Pss.  of  Wales 
dined  there,  but  did  not  arrive  until  ^  past  9 ! ! !     Too  soon  for 
supper,  too  late  for  the  sublimer  meal.  .  .  . 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

2,  Whitehall  Gardens,  July  26. — .  .  .  '  Gussie '  has  asked  me 
to  dine  there  on  Sunday  —  to  meet  you.  It  is  exactly  four  years 
ago  —  the  Sunday  before  Goodwood  —  that  I  met  you  dining  at 
that  very  house.  I  shd.  like  much  to  have  celebrated  that  anni- 
versary, tho'  anniversaries  are  not  much  to  my  taste.  .  .  . 

July  28. —  Not  a  moment  —  and  yet  it  is  a  farewell!  How 
terrible  it  shd.  be  so  perfunctory.  I  think  of  other  ones  —  and 
sigh.  .  .  . 

Four  years  ago!    It  makes  one  very  sad.    I  gave  you  feel- 
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sources  and  the  national  spirit  which  entitle  them  to  rank  and  to 
remain  among  the  sovereign  Powers  of  the  world,  and  that  there 
is  no  clear  evidence  that  a  better  Government  than  the  Ottoman 
can  be  established  in  the  regions  in  question. 

There  is  also  to  be  noted  that  there  is  a  deep  feeling  of  dis- 
content growing  up  about  Servia.  Its  interference  in  the  war 
would  be  greatly  resented  here,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  will  be 
considered  that  we  have  denounced  such  a  step  with  sufficient 
strength  and  earnestness. 

It  is  to  Russia  and  to  Austria  that  we  ought  to  have  addressed 
ourselves,  and  to  have  warned  those  Powers  that  if  they  wish  to 
preserve  the  neutrality  of  England,  they  must  be  careful  in 
this  matter. 

The  feeling  is,  that  our  honor  is  concerned  in  the  issue  —  and 
I  cannot  say  I  tliink  the  feeling  unfounded. 

Pardon  these  rough  hints. 

Sept.  13. —  I  have  reopened  your  box,  to  say  that  I  have  re- 
ceived your  letter  and  entirely  approve  of  your  projected  ap- 
pointments. It  will  be  a  great  thing  to  have  got  rid  of  Harria 
and  Buchanan.  I  wish  we  could  get  rid  of  the  whole  lot.  Th^ 
seem  to  me  to  be  quite  useless.  It  is  difficult  to  control  events, 
but  none  of  them  try  to.  I  think  Odo  Russell  the  worst  of  all. 
He  contents  himself  with  reporting*  all  Bismarck's  cynical  brav- 
adoes, which  he  evidently  listens  to  in  an  ecstasy  of  sycophantic 
wonder. 

Why  does  not  he  try  to  influence  Bismarck,  as  the  Prince 
controls  him!  Why  does  not  he  impress  upon  Bis.,  for  instance, 
that  if  Germany  and  Austria  police  Poland,  in  order  that  Rus- 
sia should  add  50,000  men  to  her  legions,  England  will  look  upon 
that  as  a  gross  breach  of  neutrality? 

Why  does  he  not  confidentially  impress  upon  Bismarck,  that 
Turkey  has  shown  such  vigor  and  resource,  that  she  has  estab- 
lished her  place  among  the  sovereign  Powers  of  Europe,  and  that 
if  they  continue  to  play  their  dajrk  game  of  partition  they  must 
como  in  collision  with  England,  who  will  not  permit  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ? 

As  for  the  arrangement  that  Russian  compensation  is  to  be 
found  in  Armenia  and  so  on,  an  English  Army,  40,000  men,  with 
the  Black  Sea  and  Batoum  at  our  command,  could  marc^  to 
Tiflis. 

We  want  no  allies.  We  are  not  going  to  fight  in  Bulgaria. 
The  situation  is  much  the  same  as  when  Wellington  went  to  the 
Peninsula,  except  that  a  Turk  as  a  soldier  is  worth  20  Span- 
iards.    What  allies  had  we  then? 
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The  private  correspondence  of  this  month  of  September  is 
of  much  and  varied  interest 

To  Lady  Bradford, 

HuGHENDEN  Manor,  Sept,  6. — .  .  .  I  heard  from  Mr.  Layard 
to-day.  His  date  is  Aug.  29,  and  much  has  happened,  and  is 
perhaps  hapi)ening,  since  then.  He  seems  to  have  completely 
re-established  our  influence  at  Constantinople,  and  to  have  en- 
tirely gained  the  Sultan's  confidence,  whom  he  continually  repre- 
sents to  me  as  one  of  the  most  amiable  men  he  ever  knew ;  with 
nothing  but  good  impulses.  Ohe  result  of  the  influence  of  lix, 
Layard  is  that  he  has  got  rid  of  all  the  Ministers  who  were 
jealous  of  foreigners  and  so  deprived  the  Sultan  of  the  services 
of  many  distinguished  English  officers,  now  all  employed;  Baker 
Pasha  among  others. 

Do  not  mention  this  letter  of  Mr.  Layard,  as  ours  is  a  '  secret ' 
correspondence.  * 

I  am  almost  thinking  of  perpetrating  a  sort  of  atrocity  here, 
and  massacring  the  peacocks.  They  make  a  sorry  show  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  witht.  their  purple  trains;  a  ^ragged  regi- 
ment' on  the  terrace  every  morning,  and  all  the  flower-beds  full 
of  their  moulting  plumage,  rarely  with  an  Argus  eye. 

Perhaps  you  remember  the  church  here.  I  was  obliged,  when 
I  arrived,  to  have  the  pony  chair  to  take  me  home  —  so  slight  a 
steep.     Now,  I  can  walk  back. 

Sept,  8. — .  .  .  Windermere  you  had  not  seen  of  late,  and  it  is 
redolent  of  romance,  and  poetry  in  its  brightest  form :  romance  of 
feeling  I  know  from  experience,  for  I  recall  my  hours  there  with 
a  sweet  delight.  But  how  you  can  every  year  repeat  the  dull 
monotonies  of  Longshaw  and  the  conventional  ceremonies  of 
Sandbeck,  I  confess,  astounds  me ;  but  I  suppose  miserable  neces- 
sity binds  you  in  its  iron  chain,  and  wha4;  is  inevitable  becomes, 
in  a  certain  degree,  natural.  Yet  life  is  very  short,  and  to  spend 
so  much  in  the  monotony  of  organised  platitude  is  severe.  .  .  . 
Sept.  24. — .  .  .  Pray  give  Laddo  ^  a  kiss  for  me,  and  try  to  see 
if  he  really  remembers  me.  I  like  always  experiments  on  dawn- 
ing intellect  and  memory.  You  must  not  give  him  the  slightest 
clue,  or  any  leading  question.  Talk  about  whips;  ask,  if  he 
like  them;  whether  he  ever  had  any?  and  so  on.  If  he  remem- 
bers me  really,  give  him  two  kisses;  and,  if  he  forget  me,  give 
him  one.  .  .  . 

Sept.    29. —  The    Hardy    visit    was    satisfactory  —  very.     The 

iLady  Bradford's  grandson,  now  the  Earl  of  Bradford. 
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Cabinet  is  summoned  for  Friday  next;  and  after  that  we  shall 
know  better  where  we  all  are:  but  I  don't  think  the  state  of 
affairs  is  dark.  The  only  drawback  is  my  health.  I  reaOy  don't 
see  how  I  can  meet  Parlt.  imless  some  change  takes  place.  It 
wd.  be  impossible  for  me  to  address  a  public  assembly.  There  is 
no  one  to  consult  Gull,  in  whom  I  have  little  confidence,  is 
still  far  away,  and  Dr.  Kidd,  whom  all  my  friends  wish  me  to 
consult,  and  who,  of  course,  like  all  untried  men,  is  a  ma- 
gician, won't  be  in  town  till  the  middle  of  Octr.,  and  is  such  a 
swell  that,  I  believe,  he  only  receives,  and  does  not  pay,  visits 
—  convenient  for  a  Prime  Minister ! 

I  can't  conceive  at  my  time  of  life  miracles  can  be  performed: 
still  one  must  cling  to  hope,  or  rather  patience,  wh.,  as  Horace 
Walpole  says,  is  a  good  substitute  for  hope  —  when  you  are  70. 

I  did  very  well  when  I  came  down  here,  drank  port  wine, 
seemed  to  get  quite  strong,  and  got  free  of  all  bronchial  distress: 
but  after  3  weeks  they  [sic}  reappeared  in  the  aggravated  form 
of  asthma,  and  this  destroys  my  nights  and  makes  me  conse- 
quently shattered  in  the  day. 

I  think  of  going  to  Brighton,  but  dread  the  hardships  of  hotel 
life  where  they  give  you  only  one  sitting-room,  and  all  your 
papers  are  moved,  even  when  you  cat  an  egg,  or  a  slice  of  dried 
toast.  I  must  have  a  sitting-room  for  myself;  and  they  tell  me 
it  is  not  to  be  got.  We  live,  I  know,  in  more  barbarous  ages  than 
we  imagine,  but  this  seems  impossible! 

It  is,  at  this  moment,  difficult,  almost  out  of  mortal  power,  to 
retire  from  public  life:  and  so  far  as  Cabinets,  and  correspond- 
ence, and  all  that,  are  concerned,  one  can  yet  manage,  and  it  all 
falls,  and  rightly,  on  me ;  but  when  it  comes  to  speaking  in  public, 
one  must  have  the  physical  ability,  wh.  I  entirely  lack  —  and 
have  no  chance  of  remedy,  except  sea  air,  or  change  of  scene,  or 
other  commonplaces,  in  wh.  really  I  don't  in  the  least  believe.  •  •  • 

OcL  3. —  Here  is  Bobinson  Crusoe  on  his  island  —  witht.  even 
a  parrot,  only  a  peacock.  What  can  he  tell  you,  what  say?  Nodi- 
ing,  nothing;  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  all  is  barren.  I  really, 
literally,  have  not  opened  my  mouth  for  two  days,  and  shall  not 
probably  till  Monty  arrive  at  6  o'ck. —  if  then  he  do  arrive.  .  .  • 

What  you  say  about  Gladstone  is  most  just.  What  restlessness  I 
What  vanity  1  And  what  unhappiness  must  be  his!  Easy  to 
say  he  is  mad.  It  looks  like  it.  My  theory  about  him  is  un- 
changed: a  ceaseless  TartufPe  from  the  beginning.  That  sort  of 
man  does  not  get  mad  at  70. 

His  vanUas  vanitaium  is  to  be  a  literary  character,  like  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  who  was  a  great  statesman,  but  never  content 
unless  h9  was  writing  a  tragedy,  sure  to  be  applauded  by  his 
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parasites.  Now,  there  is  not  a  form  of  literature  wh.  this  man 
ifl  not  attempting,  except  a  work  of  fiction  —  the  test  of  all  tal- 
ents—for  the  greatest  books  are  works  of  fiction  and  the  worst; 
as  for  instance  Don  Quixote,  CHI  Bias,  WiUielm  Meister  —  and 
Mrs.  [mc}  Braddon,  and  the  endless  fry  who  imitate  even  her. 

Gladstone^  likQ  Richelieu,  can't  write.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unmusical,  more  involyed,  or  more  uncouth  than  all  his  scribble- 
ment;  he  has  not  produced  a  jmge  wh.  you  can  put  on  yr.  library 
shelyes.  .  .  . 

BeaeoiiBfield  utilised  the  lull  produced  by  the  heroic  re- 
sistance of  Plevna  for  a  further  endeavour  to  bring  his 
colleagues  into  line,  and  to  keep  them  steadfast  in  uphold- 
ing the  national  cause.  The  Q]aeen  used  all  her  influence 
in  the  same  direction* 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

Balmoral,  Sept.  26,  1877. — .  .  .  The  Queen  will  not  fail  to 
speak  fully  and  strongly  to  the  Chancellor.    She  has  done  so  to 
Mr.  Cross,  who  shares  her  views  respecting  a  2nd  campaign  and 
Constantinople.    She  is  glad  to  hear  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  is 
going  to  have  Mr.  Hardy  at  Hughenden,  and  to  prepare  for 
eventualities.    She  trusts,  however,  that  he  will  also  see  Sir  S. 
Northcote.    He  may  be  a  little  nervous  (he  has  had  a  terribly 
trying  session)  and  disinclined  for  action,  but  he  is  sure  to  see 
things  in  the  right  light,  if  Lord  Beaconsfield  explains  every- 
thing to  him.     She  cannot  overrate  the  importance  of  complete 
confidence   between   himself  and   the  Leader   of  the   House   of 
Commons.     If   Lord   Beaconsfield   does   not   tell   him   anything 
before  he  learns  it  in  the  Cabinet,  she  fears  he  may  feel  hurt 
and  discouraged,  for  he  it  is,  who  miist  defend  and  explain  the 
foreign  policy  in  the  House  of  Commons.     Lord  Beaconsfield 
lias  80  often  asked  her  to  give  her  opinion,  that  she  trusts  he  will 
excuse  her  from  mentioning  what  she  thinks  of  such  importance. 
How  well  everything  worked  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  acted  as 
Leader  in  the  House  of  Conunons,  and  enjoyed  the  complete 
confidence  of  Lord  Derby  1     It  is  so  important  that  the  Cabinet 
should  present  a  united  front,  which  she  trusts  and  thinks  it  will 
(except  in  one  or  two  instances)  that  the  Queen  has  spoken  out 
thus  strongly  and  feels  sure  Lord  Beaconsfield  will  appreciate  it. 

As  the  letters  we  have  quoted  show,  Beaconsfield  sum- 
inonod  Hardy,  perhaps  the  one  of  his  colleagues  whose  point 
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of  view  most  nearly  coincided  with  his  own,  to  a  oonfereno 
at  Hughenden ;  and  then,  when  agreement  was  obtained,  b 
convened  the  Cabinet,  writing  a  special  appeal  at  least  t 
Derby  and  to  Salisbury.  He  urged  the  former,  as  Foreig] 
Secretary,  to  take  the  lead  in  an  active  policy ;  but  he  urge< 
in  vain. 

To  Lord  Derby. 

Hughenden  Manor,  Sept.  28,  '77. —  I  have  summoned  the  Cal 
inet  for  next  Friday. 

I  wish  to  place  before  it  this  proposal: 

It  being  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  there  should  not  be 
second  campaign,  the  only  object  of  which  would  be  the  seizur 
of  Constantinople,  it  is  proposed,  that  Her  Majesty's  Ambaasado 
should  sound  the  Porte  as  to  the  terms  of  peace  it  is  prepare 
to  ofFer. 

If  they  include  the  settlement  of  Bulgaria  on  the  basis  of  tfa 
Protocol  of  London,  and  the  restoration  to  Russia  of  the  portia 
of  Bessarabia,  forfeited  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  it  would  seer 
that  the  honor  of  Russia  would  be  sufficiently  vindicated. 

It  is  assumed,  that  thie  Porte  would  agree  to  these,  or  aa 
other  reasonable  terms,  provided  England,  if  empowered,  as  mec 
ator,  to  make  them  to  Russia,  and  they  being  rejected  by  tls 
Power,  would  assure  the  Porte,  that,  under  such  circiunstanc^ 
we  should  depart  from  our  present  position  of  neutrality,  n. 
inform  Russia,  that,  if  Constantinople  be  menaced,  EnglaK 
would  afford  material  assistance  to  Turkey  to  prevent  its  seizin 

This  is  a  clear  and  precise  iK)licy;  it  gets  us  out  of  all   ^ 
embarrassing  distinctions  between  temporary  and  permanent     « 
cupation,  which  harassed,  and  nearly  humiliated,  us  last  seesi^: 
and,  if  rejected  by  Russia,  would  put  her  more  in  the  wron^ 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  while  it  would  place  H.M.  Oovernment  xot 
honorable,  an  intelligible,  and  popular  position. 

What  I  should  like  most  is,  that  the  proposal  should  be  iiiA'« 
by  yourself  —  the  natural  organ  of  the  Government  on  thes 
high  matters;  and  it  will  be  a  source  of  the  highest  satiafactic 
to  me,  if,  on  reflection,  you  will  comply  with  my  wishes. 

From  Lord  Derby. 

Knowsley,  Prescot,  Sept,  29,  '77. —  I  am  not  sorry  that  yo« 
mean  to  call  the  Cabinet ;  both  for  the  sake  of  the  effect  out  03 
doors,  and  also  because  after  two  months,  or  nearly  that  time,  i1 
is  well  to  compare  notes. 
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There  can  be  no  harm  in  trying  to  find  out  what  terms  of  peace 
the  Turks  would  accept,  when  once  the  campaign  of  this  year  is 
07er.  I  doubt  whether  they  would  give  any  opinion  now,  as 
they  may  still  hope  for  auccesses  that  will  alter  their  xMsition. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  support  the  proposal  which  you  sug- 
gest, still  less  to  put  it  forward;  but  a  preliminary  discussion 
will  be  of  use  as  showing  how  far,  and  on  what  points,  there  is 
Hkely  to  be  agreement  among  us  as  to  the  course  which  we 
ought  to  take. 

The  Cabinet  was  held  on  October  5,  and  Beaconsfield 
^ound  a  general  support  for  his  views  from  Cairns,  Hardy, 
^^aimera,  Beach,  and  Richmond^  and  not  so  much  opposi- 
^<m  as  he  had  feared  from  Derby  and  Salisbury. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

{Cypher  Telegram.)  10,  Downing  St.,  Oct  6,  '77.—  The  Cabi- 
^^«t  on  the  whole  seemed  indisposed  to  mix  up  the  question  of 
^^^ediation  with  anything  like  a  threat,  but  with  the  exception  of 
^l^rd  C.  there  seemed  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion,  that  at  the 
^^ose  of  the  campaign  a  formal,  tho',  if  required,  a  secret  engage- 
^toent  should  be  obtained  from  Russia,  that  she  would  not  occupy 
'^liat  capital,  while  at  the  same  time  we  should  offer  to  Russia  our 
^^:flSces  to  obtain  favorable  terms  of  peace  from  the  other  bellig- 
^Tent. 

If  she  refused  this  engagement,  then  we  must  open  Parliament 
'^ith  a  vote  of  men  and  money.  .  .  . 

Secret.     Oct.  6. — .  .  .  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  not,  in  any  way, 
^iissatisfied   or  disappointed  by  the  Cabinet   of  yesterday.     On 
t^lie  contrary,  he  looks  forward  with  confidence  to  accomplishing, 
in  due  season,  all  your  Majesty's  wishes,  which  he  himself  en- 
tirely approves  and  sanctions,  and  so  does  the  very  large  major- 
ity of  the  Cabinet.     It  was  generally  felt,  and  naturally,  that  it 
Was  impossible  to  take  any  active  step  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
proposal  while  the  campaign   was  not  concluded,   as   a   simple 
^litary  event  might  disturb  all  the  calculations  on  either  side. 

l/)rd  Beaconsfield  was  prepared  for  this  objection,  but  was  of 
opinion,  that  even  a  hypothetical  discussion  on  the  subject  was 
Pfeferable  to  prolonged  silence  and  inertness.  No  inconsider- 
able effect  was  also  produced  by  the  intimation  of  Lord  Derby, 
^at  he  had  had  a  confidential  conversation  with  Count  Schou- 
^aloff  at  Knowsley,  the  upshot  of  which  was,  that  His  Excel- 
lency would  not  be  surprised  if,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  both 
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l)o11Igcrontfl  might  appeal  to  Great  Britain.  Lord  Derby,  who 
had  l>pen  very  cold,  and  evidently  offended,  in  his  previous  cor- 
rt*s|>on<lence  with  Lord  Beaconsfield,  spoke  in  the  Cabinet  with 
niodcration,  a  due  deference  to  the  views  of  others,  and  in  a 
view  highly  conciliatory. 

Lord  Salisbury  was  rather  sharp,  but  made  inunense  admissions 
towards  the  end  of  the  discussion,  of  which  the  Ix)rd  Chancellor, 
who  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  both  for  his  in- 
telligence and  fidelity,  made  great  use,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  decision  of  the  next  Cabinet  on  the  subject. 

Lord  Carnarvon  said  little,  but  they  were  the  words  of  a  weak 
enthusiast  dreaming  over  the  celebration  of  High  Mass  in  St. 
Sophia. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  thanks  very  much  your  Majesty  for  your 
Majesty's  kind  enquiry  as  to  himself.  He  cannot  gri^e  a  very 
brilliant  bulletin  of  his  condition,  as  he  has  had  some  relapse  of 
late.  It  was  unreasonable  to  expect  that  years  of  illness  should 
be  suddenly  cured,  but  man  is  unreasonable,  and  were  he  not,  life 
would  probably  be  intolerable.  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  going  to 
Brighton  to-day  to  escape  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  his  own  bowers. 
All  he  aspires  to,  is  to  secure  sufiicient  health  to  be  able  to  see 
your  Majesty  conclude  your  Majesty's  present  arduous  labors  and 
anxieties  with  honor  and  glory;  and  he  shall  then  be  quite  con- 
tent to  say  ^  Nunc  dimittis.'  The  crisis  is  one  that  requires  un- 
ceasing thought  and  vigilance,  and  his  attributes,  in  these  re- 
spects, are  not  what  they  were,  but  so  long  as  your  Majesty  has 
confidence  in  him,  and  assists  him,  as  your  Majesty  has,  through- 
out these  great  affairs,  with  your  Majesty's  counsel  and  active 
influence  and  support,  the  labor  is  most  interesting,  and  even  de- 
lightful. He  heard  from  more  than  one  of  his  colleag^ues,  with 
much  satisfaction,  that  your  Majesty  was  looking  so  well,  and 
full  of  spirit  and  energy.  Your  Majesty's  demeanor  has  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  a  timid  or  hesitating  Minister,  tho'  that  is  not  the 
character  of  any,  who  have  had  the  honor  of  being  your  Majes- 
ty's guests. 

Beaconsfield  spent  three  weeks  at  Brighton  — *  a  treeless/ 
or  *  a  leafless  Capua,'' as  he  called  it.  He  arrived  on  a  Sat- 
urday, and  on  the  front  on  the  Sunday  met  an  unexpected 
but  not  unwelcome  acquaintance,  the  Russian  Ambassador, 
lie  gave  Lady  Bradford,  a  humorous  account  of  the  scene. 
'  Yesterday  on  the  Prado,  Schoii.  rushed  up  to  me,  full  of 
overflowing  affection,  but  doubtful  how  he  wd.  be  received. 
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Of  course  I  returned  all  his  eflfusiou  and  look  his  arm 
(ilouty  having  my  other  and  DejTu  hanging  about  Monty). 
The  world  seemed  astonished  by  the  spectacle  and  no  doubt 
it  has  been  telegraphed  over  Europe  —  and  even  Asia. 
Schoii.  wd.  see  me  to  my  hotel  door,  and  asked  leave  to  call 
on  me,  etc.,  etc.  Not  the  slightest  allusion  was  made  to 
public  affairs.*  But  Schouvaloff  came  on  the  Tuesday  for 
a  political  talk,  and  Beaconsfield  gave  the  Queen  a  most  in- 
teresting report  of  what  was  said.  It  will  be  seen  that  by 
this  time  the  British  Government  had  been  informed  that 
Austria  had  bound  herself  to  Russia. 


To  Queen  Victoria, 

Secret.  Bbiohton,  Oct.  10,  '77. — .  .  .  Count  Schouvaloff  called 
on  me  yesterday,  at  his  desire,  and  *  to  talk  together  like  two 
priTate  gentlemen,  who  are  friends,  and  in  the  utmost  confidence 
on  public  affairs,'  which  seemed  to  liiu*  *  dark.' 

He  called  at  one  o'clock  and  stayed  exactly  one  hour.  With 
the  exception,  at  the  right  moment,  of  a  remark  or  two  of  mine 
respecting  Sir  Henry  Havelock  (having  received  your  Majesty's 
cypher  anent  that  morning)  and  once  my  strongly  expressed 
opinion,  that  if  there  were  a  second  campaign,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  England  to  continue  her  state  of  neutrality  —  His 
Excellency  occupied  the  whole  time  —  about  55  minutes  out  of  60. 
He  said,  *  I  have  nothing  to  do;  nothing  can  be  done.  Diplomacy 
has  ceased.  The  position  of  Gortchakoff  at  Bucharest  is  humiliat- 
ing. Nobody  writes  to  him,  nobody  notices  him.  He  says  him- 
self, "I  am  shelved."  This  combination  of  the  three  Imperial 
Courts  was  an  invention  of  Prince  Bismarck.  You  know  what  a 
state  we  find  ourselves  [in]  ;  Austria  is  dying  for  peace  but  Bis- 
marck, who  does  nothing,  and  suffers  nothing,  is  complete  master, 
Andrassy  only  his  Viceroy;  and  Russia  and  Austria  are  moved 
about  by  him  like  pieces  at  chess.' 

He  insisted,  notwithstanding  the  assurance  given  by  Count 
Andrassy  to  Lord  Derby  thro'  Buchanan  and  Beust,  to  the  con- 
trary, that  there  was  a  secret  convention  between  Kussia  and 
Austria.  He  had  seen  it.  He  had  been  severely  called  to  ac- 
count, on  his  last,  fruitless  visit  to  St.  Petersburg,  for  having 
*  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,'  as  it  was  agree<l  that  it  should  be 
kept  a  secret  from  Beust.  Schouvaloff  defended  himself  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  only  by  such  a  communication  he  could  iuduce 
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the  Eng^lish  Qovemment  to  act  with  energy  on  Turkey, 
thought  there  would  not  he,  what  was  called,  a  second  campai 
that  they  would  continue  the  present  one;  that  something  mi 
occur  in  the  late  autumn,  or  the  early  winter,  which  mi 
afford  an  opening.  *  Much  depended  on  the  Emperor,  who  U 
sudden  resolves.  Russian  Qovemment  has  credit  always  for  d 
designs:  which  sometimes  helps  them;  hut  in  truth  very  of 
perhaps  generally,  it  is  a  "Government  of  caprice,"  as  all  C 
emments  must  be  which  depend  on  the  will  of  an  individual  i 
rounded  by  2  or  3  hangers-on.'  The  Emperor,  startled  at  the 
nation  in  which  he  finds  himself,  may  take  some  sudden  reao 
When  Lord  Beaconsfield,  apropos  to  a  remark  of  the  Coiuit's, 
very  distinctly  said,  that  our  neutrality  must  cease  if  the 
continued.  His  Excellency  said,  that  he  had  in  the  most  8ol< 
and  serious  manner  already  impressed  that  upon  the  Empei 
that  the  whole  tendency  of  affairs  was  to  a  war  between  Ru 
and  England;  that  Bismarck  desired  it  —  and  for  this  am 
other  reasons:  the  whole  commerce  of  Russia,  which  is  a  o 
merce  mainly  of  exports,  in  the  event  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Bl 
Seas  being  blockaded,  must  be  carried  on  by  the  Qerman  i 
ways;  and  the  impulse  to  business  of  Germany  would  be  gi 
That  impulse  too  was  wanted.  It  would  seem  that  Prince  G 
chakoff  and  Gen.  Ignatieff  are  both  in  disgrace,  tho'  Count  S. 
reserved  on  these  points.  It  had  been  the  common  saying 
Ignatieff,  when  they  were  discussing  the  war  at  Livadia,  1 

*  Turkey  has  no  soldiers.'  The  Emperor,  therefore,  is  a  L' 
surprised  at  the  military  reception  that  has  greeted  him  in  ] 
garia.  These  are  some  of  the  principal,  but  only  a  portion, 
the  singular  monologue  of  yesterday,  Ld.  Beaconsfield  belie 
sincere  and  straightforward:  a  deliverance  of  a  pent-up  di 
matic  spirit  amid  the  sounds  and  shocks  of  that  war,  which 

*  shelved'  him.  .  .  . 

Letters  to  Lady  Bradford  show  the  difficulties  iin 
which  Beaeonsfield  carried  on  his  work  at  Brighton. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

[Bbighton],  Oct  11. — .  .  .  Monty  leaves  me  to-day,  and  to 
great  annoyance.  He  certainly  has  been  with  me  a  couple 
months,  but  I  certainly  shd.  not  have  come  here,  had  I  not 
derstood  he  was  to  remain  with  me.  One  requires  someone 
this  bustling,  idle,  place,  to  guard  one  from  *  third  parties '  ^ 
are  ever  attacking  and  invading  you  in  every  form.    But  what 
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I  to  dot  He  says  he  is  ill:  as  Sir  Charles  Bagot  wd.  say  —  his 
old  complaint.  .  .  . 

It  comes  at  a  moment  of  great  public  anxiety,  for  I  have  no 
gubstitute  for  him.  The  other  two  are  faitliful,  and  able,  and 
gentlemen ;  but  I  can't  live  with  them,  as  I  do  with  Monty :  so  I 
am  obliged  to  have  one  of  them  down,  every  other  day,  to  clear  the 
decks;  and  the  telegraph  and  the  messengers  seem  never  to  cease 
coming  and  going.  .  .  . 

B.,  Oct,  13. — .  .  .  Whenever  Monty  leaves  me,  having  con- 
vinced himself  that  nothing  can  happen  for  a  while,  the  most 
pressing  business  always  immediately  prevails.  It  has  happened 
remarkably  so  tliis  time.  Lord  Tenterden  comes  down  to  me 
this  afternoon,  and  dines  and  sleeps  here.  I  have  given  him 
Monty's  room,  so  he  is  my  guest.  Poor  Algernon  Turner,  who, 
imbidden,  would  come  down  out  of  pure  devotion,  and  thinks  it 
'horrid'  that  Monty  has  left  me,  is  at  the  Bedford,  and  has  to 
call  in  the  morning  for  orders  and  all  that.  .  .  . 

Beaconsfield  interrupted  his  sojourn  at  Brighton  to  pay 
a  visit,  for  the  second  time,  to  the  great  Whig  magnate,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,^  at  Woburn  Abbey.  When  announcing 
kis  intention  to  Lady  Bradford,  Beaconsfield  had  written : 
*  It  is  rather  a  bold  step  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  have  a 
Tory  party  at  such  a  place ;  but  I  am  to  meet  Derby  there, 
and  it  looks  like  it.  The  world  goes  round.'  But  it  was 
tardly  a  Tory  party  after  all,  as  Derby  was  prevented  from 
going  by  a  bad  cold,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Lacly  Derby, 
^e  remainder  of  the  guests  had  a  distinctly  Whiggish  fla- 
vour. Beaconsfield  described  the  social  aspect  of  the  gath- 
ering in  his  letters  to  Lady  Bradford,  and  its  political  value 
^  a  report  to  his  Sovereign. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

Woburn  Abbey,  Oct.  17,  1877.—-.  .  .  Our  party,  Ld.  Lyons,  the 
^^08,  Lady  Derby,  Dean  of  Westminster,  Henry  Cowper,  Jowett, 
^^  the  family,  Tavistocks  and  all.  One  of  the  daughters  I  like, 
~^dy  Ela.  She  is  very  good-looking  and  intelligent.  Lady 
v-o^ley  also  here. 

Arrived  before  six  o'ck.  tea,  glad  to  have  it,  as  I  was  cold  and 

^The  ninth  Duke   (Ilaatings)   who.  tliough  he  already  occupied  \Vo- 
S^ni,  had  not  succeeded  to  the  title  at  the  time  of  the  previous  visit. 
Vol.  IV.,  p.  421. 
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voiceless.  Duke,  whom  I  always  like,  and  who  received  me  with 
cordial  ceremony,  soon  suggested  that  I  might  like  to  go  to  my 
rooms,  but  I  had  not  had  my  tea,  and  did  not  want  to  be  dis- 
missed for  two  hours.  Still  he  hung  about  me,  and,  in  due  season, 
tho'  once  repulsed,  and  tho'  nobo<ly  else  was  moving,  he  *Htill 
harped  upon  my  daughter,'  and  would  insist  upon  showing  me  to 
my  room.  It  seems  the  State  suite  was  prepared  for  me,  wh.  is 
very  gorgeous,  and  he  wished,  I  suppose,  personally  to  witness  the 
effect  produced  upon  his  guest.  I  sleep  in  a  golden  bed,  with  a 
golden  ceiling,  and  walls  covered  with  masterpieces  of  modern 
art  —  I^ndsoer,  Linton,  Newton  and  Leslie,  and,  in  the  right 
place,  tlie  picture  of  the  trial  of  Ld.  Russell  by  Ilayter.  Then 
I  have  n  writing):- room,  not  less  magnificent,  and  that  opens  into 
a  third  long  gallery  room,  *  where,'  the  Duke  said,  *  you  are  to  re- 
ceive yr.  Ambassadors,'  they  being,  I  suppose,  Odo  and  Lyons.  .  . . 
Bn.,  Oct  21. — .  .  .  The  visit  to  Wobum  was  not  so  irksome  as 
I  feared.  It  was  not  too  long  —  but  I  feel,  every  year  more, 
that  country-house  visiting  is  very  irksome :  it  is  too  conventionaL 
In  this  case,  however,  there  was  business  to  be  done.  .  .  . 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

2,  Whitehall  O'd'ns,  Oct,   18,  '77. —  Lord  Beaconsfidd  .  . 
has  just  returned  from  Woburn,  and  writes  this  between  the  two_ 
railroads,  on  his  way  to  Brighton.    The  defeat  of  the  Turks  seems   . 
conii^ete,  and  is  a  disaster.     Tho'  a  striking  success,  being  in  u 
Asia,  it  is  feared  it  will  not  be  considered  by  the  Emperor  asE 
riufiiciont  for  a  basis  of  negotiation:  while,  at  the  same  time,  i1 
may  revive  the  contemplated  claim  for  Batoum,  which  it  wi 
impossible  for  Russia  to  urge,  or  even  mention,  a  week  ago. 

I^rd  Benconsfield  has  had  long  conferences  at  Woburn  wil 
Lortl  Odo  and  Lord  Lyons.     They  are  both  absolutely  cowed  b^- 
Pri'.ioo  Bismarck.     Lord  Lyons  even  fears  the  Prince  coquettin^i 
with  the  Gambetta  party,  and  promising  Egypt  to  France,  as  m 
oonil)ensation  for  Alsace  and  Lorraine.     If  there  were  any  fear 
that,  of  which  we  should  no  doubt  have  advice  in  time.  you. 
^lajesty  must  occupy  Egyi)t.     Prince  Bismarck  cannot  be  moi 
formidable  than  the  first  Nai>oleon.     Then  we  were  told  we 
no  allies,  whiv^^h  was  quite  true;  nevertheless,  we  were  victoriour. 
Lord  Lyons  sighs  over  the  absence  of  our  prestige.     The  best  wa^ 
if  it  is  lost.     Pressed  very  hard.  Lord  Odo  admitted  that  Prim 
Bismarck  would  consent  to  peace,  provided  Russia  had  ohtAin^^cf 
some  signal  success.     He  did  not  wish  her  to  be  too  much  h«/* 
miliated.     According  to  him,  nothing  is  decided  either  at  StL 
Petersburg  or  Vienna,  without  consulting  the  Prince.    He  is  an 
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autocrat.  But  Lord  Odo  thinks,  under  no  circumstances  will  he 
aend  Grerman  troops  into  Turkey,  which  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many wishes ;  public  opinion  in  Germany  is  strongly  against  that, 
and  against  increased  military  expenditure  generally. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  has  had  great  havoc  in  his  elm  avenues 
from  tlie  storm,  but  'at  any  rate,  my  house  is  not  burnt  down,* 
lie  adds.  Since  the  Inveraray  calamity,  he  has  had  Shaw  down, 
vlio  told  him  that  a  single  spark,  and  Woburn  Abbey  would  bum 
like  paper,  not  a  scrap  would  remain.  So  they  have  an  internal, 
and  external,  watchman  at  night.  The  Duke  is  a  strange  char- 
acter. He  enjoys  his  power  and  prosperity,  and  yet  seems  to  hold 
a  lower  opinion  of  human  nature,  than  any  man  Lord  Beacons- 
feld  was  ever  acquainted  with.    He  is  a  joyous  cynic. 

Box  opened  to  say  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  seen  Lord  Derby,  a 
cynic  also,  but  not  a  joyous  one.  Lord  Derby  did  not  go  to 
^*oburn,  as  he  had  a  cold  so  savage,  that  it  incapacitates  him 
for  'society.'  He  thinks  the  Asian  victory,  tho'  probably  very 
^lecided,  will  lead  to  no  results,  as  it  is  too  late  in  the  year  to 
campaign  in  Armenia.  All  depends  now  on  Plevna,  where  the 
Russians  are  determined  to  make  a  great  effort;  if  defeated,  the 
Asian  victory  will  be  forgotten,  or  altogether  be  a  barren  tri- 
^ph;  if  successful,  the  Russians  will,  he  thinks,  open  negotia- 
^ons,  or  cause  them  to  be  opened  directly.  Does  not  foresee  any 
Sreat  difficulties  about  territory,  and  feels  convinced  that  Con- 
atantinople  is  in  no  danger,  but  anticipates  difficulties,  and  vast 
^fficulties,  as  to  the  Government  of  Bulgaria.  The  Porte  will 
^ot,  and  cannot  be  expected  to,  give  up  the  military  and  civil 
Supremacy  of  that  province.  He  was  mild,  moderate,  and  con- 
ciliatory. What  he  will  be  in  the  November  Cabinet,  remains 
^o  be  seen. 

Your  Majesty  must  pardon  these  rough  lines.  They  are,  as  it 
^ere,  from  your  Majesty's  *  own  correspondent,'  and  written,  as 
^t  -were,  in  the  saddle. 

The  victory  of  the  IJussians  in  Armenia  added  to  the 
Repression  felt  by  Beaeousfield  in  consequence  of  his  total 
Pliability  to  rally  in  Brighton  air.     He  ended  his  seaside  so- 
)o\im  in  very  low  spirits. 

To  Lady  Bradford, 

B[bighton],  Oct.  23. — .  .  .  I  am  very  ill.  ...  If  I  could  only 
'ftce  the  scene  wh.  would  occur  at  headquarters  if  I  resigned, 
1  would  do  so  at  once;  but  I  never  cd.  bear  scenes,  and  have  no 
pluck  for  the  occasion. 


/ 
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Schou.  called  on  me  on  Saty.  afternoon  (late)  and  stayed  a  long 
while.  I  knew  he  came  to  talk  about  the  victory,  and  I  was 
resolved  not  to  help  him,  so  he  was  obliged  to  break  it  at  last. 

He  was  '  candid,'  as  usual,  but  not '  gay ' :  evidently  dejpreeaed. 
He  said  it  was  a  decided  victory:  the  only  real  battle  since  the 
war  (not  true,  for  2nd  Plevna  was  a  real  battle  and  a  great 
one),  'but  it  was  not  in  the  right  place.'  'The  Danube  must 
decide  the  course  of  events,  and  he  feared  that  his  countrymen 
had  already  been  repulsed  again  at  Plevna.'  This  turned  out 
to  be  true:  but  I  think  his  depression  was  occasioned  by  some- 
thing more  serious  than  a  military  defeat.  He  knew  then,  what 
I  only  knew  last  night,  that  the  collapse  of  the  Russian  army  ia 
complete.  They  acknowledge  to  have  lost  (dead)  50,000  in  war; 
but  they  have  20,000  in  nominal  hospitals  at  Plevna,  housed  in 
worse  than  pigsties,  and  perhaps  30,000  on  the  Lom  and  Shi];to : 
all  these  will  die.  The  Imperial  Guard,  just  arrived,  in  a  horrid 
state.  Half  their  horses  are  already  dead.  The  only  fodder 
prepared  for  them  being  compressed  hay,  wh.  was  damp,  or  in  a 
state  of  effervescence,  and  the  horses  won't  touch  it.  Literally 
half  the  horses  that  first  arrived,  dead  I  Our  informant  seems 
to  think  that,  instead  of  a  winter  campaign  in  Bulgaria,  we 
may  perhaps  look  out  for  a  '  retreat-f rom-Moscow  catastrophe.' 
And  all  this  is  concealed  from  the  Emperor  and  the  Russian  na- 
tion—  the  only  two  influences  that  could  bring  about  peace. 

The  people  here  are  asking  me  to  dinner,  wh.  is  pestiferous. 
I  send  their  invitations  up  to  town,  to  be  answered  by  Mr.  Alger- 
non Tumor.    I  hope  this  will  sicken  them.  .  .  . 

Oct  26. — .  .  .  I  speak  the  truth  to  you  on  some  matters,  the* 
I  may  not,  on  such,  to  others.  When  I  say  I  am  ill,  I  mean  it. 
I  leave  this  place,  wh.  I  do  on  29th,  in  no  degree  better,  as  re- 
gards the  main  and  only  suffering  —  asthma.  I  am  now  inhal- 
ing, night  and  day,  a  last  desperate  effort,  and  f utila 

It  is  quite  impossible  I  can  go  on,  because  the  Constitution  of 
this  country  is  a  Parliamen[tar]y.  Govt. — *c'est  un  gouveme- 
ment  qui  parle.'  I  can't  lead  a  House  of  Pt,  even  H.  of  L, 
witht.  a  voice  —  witht.  health.  And  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  when  my 
words  may  govern  the  world,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  If  it  were  not  for 
the  Faery,  I  certainly  wd.  at  once  retire,  but  I  wait  her  return 
before  it  is  broached. 

On  his  way  back  to  London  he  paid  a  two  days'  visit  to 
Lord  Abergavenny  at  Eridge.  There  he  met,  and  did 
*  some  good  business '  with,  Cairns  and  Hardy.  He  also 
tells  Lady  Bradford :    *  I  was  shown  the  tree  I  planted  in 
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^68,  with  an  inscription :  "  Prime  Minister,  etc."  Now 
this  morning  I  have  planted  another  tree,  which  I  shall  not 
Bee  after  another  nine  years.'  He  did  not  go  to  White- 
hall Gardens,  but  to  the  official  residence  in  Downing  Street, 
*to  avoid,'  he  told  Lady  Bradford,  *my  terrible  steep 
Whitehall  stairs,  which  I  cannot  manage/  For  the  re- 
mainder of  his  Premiership  he  lived,  when  in  London,  at  10, 
Downing  Street.  He  had  the  November  Cabinets  before 
him,  and  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet.  '  I  have  not  accepted 
the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner  yet,'  he  told  Corry  on  October  28, 
'for  I  shrink  from  an  occasion  which  will  be  like  a  roarer 
entering  for  the  Derby.  And  yet  if  I  don't  go,  I  shall  feel 
dishonored.'  Happily  he  at  last  found  a  physician.  Dr. 
Kidd,  who  seemed  to  understand  his  case,  who  patched  him 
up  for  the  Guildhall  banquet,  and  who  afforded  him  some 
prospect  of  more  than  temporary  relief. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  Downing  Street,  Nov.  1. — .  .  .  To-day  I  saw  Dr.  Kidd,  who 
cured  the  Ld.  Chancellor.  I  like  him  much.  He  examined  me  as 
if  I  were  a  recruit  —  but  reports  no  organic  deficiency.  My 
complaint  is  bronchial  asthma,  more  distressing  than  bronchitis, 
but  curable,  wh.  bronchitis  is  not,  and  I  am  to  be  cured  —  and 
very  soon  I  ^ 

This  is  a  ray  of  hope,  and  I  trust  I  may  get  to  the  Lord  Mayor's 
dinner,  for  if  I  do  not  Europe  will  be  alarmed,  England  agi- 
tated, and   the   Tory  party   frightened.     There   is   egotism   for 
you!  .  .  . 
"^  Nov,  6. —  Very  hard  work:  Cabinet  every  day  and  another  to- 
morrow; the  Lord  Mayor's  fell  banquet  haunting  me,  if  I  be  a 
moment  idle  —  and  an  M.D.  coming  every  day  to  try  to  get  me  up 
for  Friday  I     What  a  picture  of  horrors  to  write  about,  but  I 
have  nothing  else  to  say,  and  you  don't  like  silence.  .  .  . 

I  fear  the  Turks  are  annihilated  in  Asia;  that  the  Russians  are 
already  at  Erzeroum  and  that  Kars  will  fall.  .  .  . 

Plevna  is  our  only  chance.  Osman  Pasha  is  a  real  general: 
even  the  English  officers  say  so  —  but  no  one  really  knows  the 

1  Dr.  Kidd  also  diagnosed  Bright's  disease,  which  gave  him  great 
trouble,  as  Beaconsfiold  would  take  no  exercise  save  a  slow  saunter. 
See  article  by  Dr.  Kidd  in  yineteenth  Century  for  July,  1889,  *  The  last 
illness  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.' 
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elements  of  the  jioeition:  whether  he  has  troops  enough,  or  ra- 
tions enough,  or  whether  the  weather  will  smash  the  Bussians, 
these  are  the  points.  ... 

Nov.  7. — .  .  .  A£fairs  in  France  are  grave.  There  will  be  no 
riot  —  but  the  Marshal  must  resign  —  people  laug^  at  him  —  and 
that  is  fatal  at  Paris.  Playing  at  being  a  hero  and  not  doing 
it,  does  not  answer.  Nothing  justified  his  conduct,  but  the 
predetermination  of  a  coup  <feiat.  .  .  . 

Nov.  13. — .  .  .  I  had  made  up  my  mind  never  to  breathe  a 
word  as  to  my  progress,  or  the  reverse,  until  I  had  given  my 
new  man  a  fair  and  real  trial:  but,  as  you  press  me,  and  I  can 
refuse  you  nothing,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  entertain  the  highest 
opinion  of  Dr.  Eidd,  and  that  aU  the  medical  men  I  have  known, 
and  I  have  seen  some  of  the  highest,  seem  much  inferior  to  him, 
in  quickness  of  observation,  and  perception,  and  in  the  reason- 
ableness, and  at  the  same  time  originality  of  his  measures.  I  am 
told  his  practice  is  immense,  and  especially  in  chest  and  bron- 
chial complaints.  The  difficulty  is  in  seeing  him,  as  he  does  not 
like  to  leave  his  house.  .  .  . 

Beaconsfield  said  little  of  moment  at  Guildhall,  but  he 
made  it  clear  that  he  was  resolved  that  British  interests 
should  be  respected,  and  that  he  sympathised  with  the 
plucky  resistance  which  the  Turks  were  making.  He  de- 
fined the  policy  of  the  Government  as  having  been  through- 
out one  of  conditional  neutrality  —  neutrality,  that  is,  ao 
long  as  British  interests  were  not  assailed  or  menaced. 
*  Cosmopolitan  critics,  men  who  are  the  friends  of  every 
country  save  their  own,  have  denounced  this  policy  as  a 
selfish  policy.  My  Lord  Mayor,  it  is  as  selfish  as  patriot- 
ism.' The  war  had  shown,  he  maintained,  that  the  Turidsh 
(Jovernment  was  no  fiction,  nor  were  the  Turkish  people 
effete ;  the  independence  of  Turkey  was  no  longer  a  subject 
of  ridicule.  As  to  the  prospects  of  peace,  he  rec<»nmended 
patience  and  hope. 

Meanwhile  his  letters  to  the  Queen  show  the  progress  he 
was  making  in  bringing  his  Cabinet  to  view  the  situation 
with  his  eyes. 
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To  Queen  Victoria, 

10,  Downing  St.,  Nov.  1,  '77. — .  .  .  The  circumstances  have 
become  mpre  complicated,  and  difficult,  but,  he  thinks,  he  sees  his 
way.  What  the  Cabinet  will  have  to  decide  on  their  meeting  is, 
whether  they  shall  make  an  immediate  —  but  secret  —  concilia- 
tory communication  to  Russia,  requiring  a  written  undertaking 
from  Russia  that  she  will  not,  under  any  circumstances,  even 
occupy  Constantinople.  Lord  Benaconsfield  has  had  an  interview 
with  Lord  Derby  on  this  matter,  and  it  was  not  discouraging. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  is  to  see  Lord  Salisbury  upon  it  to-morrow. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  thinks  he  shall  succeed  in  carrying  this  impor- 
tant point.  He  has  impressed  Lord  Derby  with  the  fact,  that  it  is 
only  carrying  into  eflFect  the  policy  for  which  the  country  gives 
him  credit. 

What  we  should  do  in  case  of  Russia's  refusal  is  clear  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  and  he  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  laying  it 
before  your  Majesty,  but  he  does  not  think  it  wise,  that  ^e  pri- 
mary step  which  he  wishes  the  Cabinet  to  adopt,  should  be  in- 
volved with  any  consideration  of  merely  hypothetical  circum- 
stances.   What  he  is  now  about  to  say  has  no  reference  to  his 
policy ;  or  to  the  measures,  which,  if  necessary,  he  contemplates : 
but  he  would  remark  to  your  Majesty,  that  so  far  as  a  march  on 
Constantinople  is  concerned,  there  is  now  no  fear  of  a  coup  de 
main.    Constantinople  itself  is  now  strongly  fortified;  both  Pen- 
insulas, Gallipoli  and  Durkos,  being  in  a  state  of  defence  which, 
with   sufficient   troops,    would   render    them    impregnable,    and, 
with  insufficient  troops,  would   offer   a  long  resistance.     Adri- 
anople,    too,   which   was   an    open   town,    is   now   as   strong   as 
Plevna.  .  .  . 

He  hopes  your  Majesty  will  not  misconceive  this  letter,  or  think 
for  a  moment  that  he  is  reserved  in  communicating  with  your 
Majesty;  he  wishes  never  to  have  a  thought  on  affairs,  which 
your  Majesty  should  not  share,  but  he  has  been  suffering  a  great 
deal  of  late  and  is  physically  incapable,  to-day,  of  putting  his 
views  before  your  Majesty.  .  .  . 

Secret,  Nov.  3. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  with  his  humble  duty  to 
your  Majesty.  Government  in  Cabinet  are  about  to  reassemble, 
in  order  to  consider  their  general  policy,  and  the  measures  to  be 
submitted  to  Parliament.  I>ord  Beaconsfield  thinks  your  Majesty 
^ould  bo  made  accurately  acquainted  with  the  views  and  feel- 
ings of  the  various  members  of  the  Cabinet,  with  respect  to  the 
Kastern  Question,  in  which  your  Majesty,  naturally,  takes  so 
<leep  an  interest. 
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In  a  Cabinet  of  twelve  members,  there  are  seven  parties,  or 
policies,  as  to  the  course  which  should  be  pursued. 

1st,  the  War  Party  pure  and  simple:  which  is  of  opinion  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  material  assistance  should  be  afforded 
to  the  Porte.  This  party  is  headed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Hardy,  sup- 
ported by  Lord  John  Manners,  Sir  M.  Beach,  and,  before  his 
untimely  end,  by  tlie  late  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  [Ward 
Hunt]. 

2nd,  the  party  which  is  prepared  to  go  to  war,  if  Russia  will  not 
engage  not  to  occupy  Constantinople.  The  party  consists  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  the  present  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  [W.  H.  Smith],  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

3rd,  the  party  that  is  prepared  to  go  to  war,  if,  after  the  sig- 
nature of  peace,  the  Russians  would  not  evacuate  Constantinople 
This  party  consists  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

4th,  the  party  of  *  peace  at  any  price '  represented  by  the  Earl 
of  Derby. 

6th,  the  party,  which  disapproves  of  any  policy  avowedly  rest- 
ing on  what  are  called  ^  British  interests,'  which  is  considered  *a 
selfish  policy'  (almost  as  selfish  as  patriotism),  and  is  in  favor 
of  an  address  to  the  four  other  neutral  Powers,  inviting  them  to 
join  us  '  in  making  some  kind  of  appeal  to  the  belligerents.' 
These  are  the  views  very  briefly  of  the  Chancellor  of  Exchequer. 
They  are  utterly  futile,  and  assuming  as  they  do  that  Prince 
Bismarck,  who  is  master  of  the  situation,  would  join  with  the 
other  neutral  Powers  in  such  a  step,  they  approach  silliness.^ 

The  6th  policy  is  represented  by  Lord  Carnarvon,  who  did  not 
conceal,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  his  inclination,  that 
Constantinople  should  be  permanently  acquired  by  Russia. 
These  are  the  views  of  Lyddon,  Freeman,  and  other  priests  and 
professors,  who  are  now  stirring  in  favor  of  the  *  freedom  of  the 
Dardanelles.' 

The  7th  policy  is  that  of  your  Majesty,  and  which  will  be  intro- 
duced, and  enforced  to  his  utmost  by  the  Prime  Minister :  —  viz., 
that,  in  the  first  place,  the  Cabinet  shall  decide  upon  something, 
and  if  so,  that  the  something  shall  consist  of  a  notification  to 
Russia,  that  the  present  state  of  British  neutrality  cannot  be 
depended  on  for  another  campaign  unless  your  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment receives  a  written  engagement  from  Russia,  that  under 

^  In  talking  to  Northcote,  Beaconsfield  gave  a  similar  account  of  the 
parties  in  the  Cabinet,  save  that,  in  compliment  to  his  interlocutor,  h« 
HHsociated  him  wit|i  himself  as  desiring  to  see  something  done.  But 
Northcote  himself  H^rrote  about  his  views  to  BeaconsBeld  from  Bal- 
moral on  Nov.  16:  'As  you  know,  mine  are  not  wholly  in  uniaon  with 
those  of  anybody  else  in  the  Cabinet.' 
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no  circumstances  will  she  occupy  Constantinople  or  the  Dardan- 
eUee.  The  engagement  on  the  part  of  Kussia,  of  course,  to  be 
8ecrei>* 

Lord  Beaconsfield  has  been  active  since  his  arrival  in  town,  and 
seeing  and  conferring  with   some  of  his  most   important  col- 
leagues, and  he  believes  he  shall  carry  his  proposal,  unanimously, 
'with  the  exception  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  who  will  probably  resign. 
What  course  should  be  pursued  if  Russia  refuses,  has  been  en- 
quired by  several,  but  as  the  notification  would  at  once  break  up 
the  Cabinet,  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  declined  to  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  hypothetical  circumstances.    When  the  reply  of 
Russia  is  received,  the  Cabinet  will  then  have  the  opportunity 
of  considering  again  the  situation.     Lord  Beaconsfield  is  far  from 
believing  that  Russia  will  decline  our  proposal,  but,  in  that  case, 
there  is,  according  to  his  view,  only  one  step  to  take.    For  your 
Majesty,  in  your  Majesty's  Speech  from  the  Throne,  to  notice 
in  a  becoming  manner  the  situation,  and  a  considerable  increase 
of  the  army  to  be  immediately  proposed.     The  Lord  Chancellor 
and  Mr.  Secretary  Hardy  both  agreed  in  this,  when  it  was  inti- 
inated  to  them  at  Eridge. 

(.Cypher,)  Foreign  Office,  Nov.  5,  77. —  I  proposed  the  pol- 
icy agreed  upon,  which  Lord  Carnarvon  immediately  opposed,  but 
^  to  his  evident  surprise,  it  was  supported  both  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury and  then  Lord  Derby,  he  was  routed.  .  .  . 

Throughout  the  later  autumn  months  the  Russians  con- 
tinued their  successes  in  Asia,  and  it  became  more  and  more 
evident  each  day  that,  if  Plevna  fell,  Turkey  would  lie  at  the 
n^ercy  of  her  foe,  and  the  road  would  be  open  to  those  re- 
gions where  British  interests  were  centred.     The  agitation 
of  the  Queen  increased,  and  Beaconsfield  found  it  difficult 
to  satisfy  her;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Derby,  now  that 
the  moment  for  action  appeared  to  be  approaching,  became 
Diore  obstinately  set  than  ever  on  a  purely  passive  policy. 
'I gather  from  my  lady  D[erby]  '  wrote  Corry  to  his  chief 
on  October  31,  ^  that  our  friend  is  as  resolute  as  ever  to 
ieep  his  hands  in  his  pockets.'     On  a  deputation  which 
waited  on  him  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  November  28  to 
advise  ^  a  bold  course  at  a  critical  moment,'  Derby  poured 
a  plentiful  douche  of  cold  water,  making  light  of  possible 
danger  to  British  interests,  and  reminding  his  hearers  that 
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the  French  Minister  who  in  1870  went  to  war  with  a  Ug^t 
heart  *  did  not  come  out  of  it  with  a  light  heart  —  neither 
he,  nor  his  master,  nor  his  country/  It  could  no  longer  be 
doubted  that  he  and  his  chief  were  drifting  apart  Mean- 
while Beaconsfield,  while  he  anxiously  watched  events,  took 
advantage  of  the  respite  which  Kidd  procured  him  from  his 
malady  to  appear  somewhat  more  frequently  in  society. 

To  Lady  Bradford, 

10,  Downing  Street,  Nov,  19,  1877. — .  .  .  The  fall  of  Kara  is 
a  great  blow,  the  more  so  as  I  saw  Musurus  yesterday,  or  rather 
received  him,  for  he  came  with  a  telegram  from  the  Sultan  to 
thank  me  for  my  Guildhall  speech,  and  Musurus  told  me  to  be 
quite  easy  about  Asia,  that  they  cd.  not  take  Erzeroum,  and  that 
Kars  was  provisioned  for  months! 

Nov,  21. — .  .  .  I  was  much  amused  at  Gorhambury  —  a  very 
fine  collection  of  portraits  of  the  Baconian  age.  Except  my 
host,  there  was  no  one  of  my  generation:  more  than  that,  there 
was  no  one  of  Monty's,  who  still  figii res  as  a  young  man.  There 
were  six  heirs-apparent,  whose  collected  ages  could  hardly  secure 
them,  on  an  average,  of  having  eomi)leted  their  majority :  Mount- 
charles,  Wiltshire,  Newark,  Grimston,  Buncombe,  and  Scuda- 
more- Stan  hope.  When  they  were  presented  to  me,  I  had  to  tell 
them  that  I  had  sate  in  Parliament  not  only  with  their  fathers, 
but  the  race  before  them.  They  were  all  men  (or  boys),  who  may, 
and  must,  exercise  considerable  infiueuce  in  this  country,  and  it 
was  amusing  to  watch  them.  They  went  out  shooting,  and  shot 
each  other,  and  a  beater  or  two  —  but  it  was  kept  a  secret  from 
the  ladies. 

I  arrived  at  Pancras  station  this  morning  at  ^  past  ten,  and, 
my  brougham  waiting,  got  to  the  Oratory,  late,  but  in  time.^ 
There  was  as  great  a  crowd  from  Hyde  Park  Comer  to  Brompton 
as  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day.  When  I  arrived,  it  was  supposed  to 
be  the  bride,  and  the  whole  church,  very  long  and  very  full,  rose, 
and  were  sadly  disappointed  when  it  was  only  I,  in  a  fur  coat  and 
your  rustic  stick,  wh.  I  had  taken  with  me  to  Gorhamy.  The 
ceremony  was  long,  and  all  the  severest  Gregorian  music.  I 
confess  I  like  a  little  more  florid  music,  which  Bute  gave  us. 

I  was  one  of  the  witnesses  summoned  to  the  vestry:  and  after- 
wards there  was  a  breakfast  at  the  bride's  father,  and  I  had  to 
propose  her  health.     This  latter  business,  as  well  as  my  speech, 

»  For  the  marriage  of  th*?    lotli   Duke  of  Norfolk  to  Lady  Flora 
~  '«tiii^6. 
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was  not  too  long,  as,  tho'  the  repast  was  most  elaborate,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  arrive  at  Arundel  in 
full  daylight,  as  there  was  an  immense  reception  prepared  there 
for  them. 

I  got  to  business  at  ^  past  two,  saw  Lord  Derby  with  whom  I 
bad  an  appointment,  and  am  now  waiting  to  see  Schou.,  who  has 
an  appointment  also  —  tho'  later.  .  .  . 

Dec,  6. — .  .  .  The  victory  of  Suleiman  Pasha  is  a  great  affair, 
and  if  he  can  follow  it  up  and  take  Timova,  the  experts  think 
that  Osman  in  Plevna  is  saved.  But  that  seems  too  good  to  be 
true.  .  .  . 

Dec.  7. —  Just  returned  from  [Windsor].  The  audience  lasted 
from  12.30  to  luncheon  time,  when  I  joined  that  lively  and  inter- 
esting being  the  Duchess  of  and  three  younger  female 

courtiers,  who  vied  with  her  in  loveliness,  and  fascinating  man- 
ners. Nothing  cd.  be  more  formal  than  the  hushed  tones  of  their 
conversation,  and  it  was  impossible  to  assert  one's  share  in  it 
1  was  fairly 'famished,  and  was  ashamed  of  my  silence.  At  last, 
I  said  I  had  a  special  train,  and,  if  they  liked,  I  wd.  take  them 
^  np  to  town  with  me.  They  seemed  shocked  and  terrified,  and 
when,  in  reply  to  what  wd.  then  happen,  I  promised  to  give  them 
a  dinner  at  a  caf  6,  and  take  them  all  to  the  play,  I  thought  the 
ceiling  wd.  have  fallen  down.  The  Duchess  took  it  all  quite  au 
iMeux.  .  .  . 

To  Queen  Victoria, 

10,  Downing  St.,  Nov.  16,  '77. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  ...  is  dis- 
tressed by  the  telegram  received  from  your  Majesty  yesterday,  and 
"y  the  letter  of  this  morning.  He  entirely  sympathises  with  all 
.vour  Majesty  feels,  but  he  cannot  but  believe  that,  on  continued 
'^flection,  your  "Majesty  may  be  of  opinion,  that,  however  vexa- 
tious and  disheartening  the  occurrence  of  certain  possible  con- 
tingencies in  Bulgaria  may  be  to  your  Majesty,  neither  the  hon- 
our of  your  Majesty,  nor  of  your  Crown,  Government,  or  people, 
could  be  involved  in  them. 

Unquestionably  the  fall  of  Plevna,  which  has  not  yet  fallen, 
»ouId  be  a  calamity  to  this  country,  but  it  would  not  be  a  dis- 
place.   If  the  relations  of  Russia  with  England  were  the  same  as 
in  the  Crimean  War,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  exert  our  utmost  to 
prevent  the  fall  of  Plevna,  but  they  are  not  so.     Then  the  passage 
of  the  Pruth  was  a  castLs  belli,  and  we  were  justified  in  resisting 
the  invasion  of  the  Principalities  and  Bulgaria.     Now,  we  have 
adopts  and  announced  a  different  policy :  one  of  neutrality,  con- 
ditional on  no  British  interest  being  menaced  or  attacked.     We 
have  defined  those  British  interests.     The  occupation  by  Russia  of 
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Constantinople,  or  the  Dardanelles,  would  assail  one  of  those  ii 
terests,  and  the  honor  of  your  Majesty's  Crown,  of  your  Qoven 
ment  and  your  people  would  then  be  forfeited,  if  your  Majesty,  b 
all  the  means  in  your  Majesty's  power,  did  not  endeavor  to  guai 
your  Majesty's  Empire  from  such  a  result. 

Lord  Beaeonsfield  has  wished  to  place  the  position  of  affaii 
before  your  Majesty  in  as  clear  and  terse  a  manner,  as  in  his  powe 
but  he  does  not  wish  to  conceal  his  great  regret  at  even  appeal 
ing  to  di£fer  in  opinion  from  your  Majesty,  not  merely  from  hi 
relations,  as  one  of  your  Majesty's  servants,  but  from  his  m 
feigned  confidence  in  your  Majesty's  judgment. 

Lord  John  Manners  to  Queen  Victoria, 

Dec,  4,  1877. —  Lord  John  Manners  with  his  humble  duty  t 
your  Majesty.  At  the  Cabinet,  after  a  short  statement  by  tb 
Prime  Minister,  Lord  Derby  explained  why  the  preparation  of  tfa 
note  to  Russia,  which  had  been  determined  upon  by  a  previoi: 
Cabinet,  had  been  postponed,  and  then  read  the  draft  as  he  he 
originally  drawn  it,  consisting  of  two  parts  —  the  1st,  asking  Bn 
sia  in  courteous  terms  for  a  definite  answer  to  our  conditions 
neutrality  as  to  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles;  the  2h 
containing  an  assurance  that  if  her  reply  on  those  two  points  1B 
satisfactory  we  should  take  no  steps  to  oppose  her  further  advaca 
in  Europe,  or  Asia.  Lord  Derby  went  on  to  say  that,  while  M 
second  part  was  drawn  according  to  his  notes  taken  at  the  tixa 
he  understood  that  the  recollection  of  some  of  his  colleagues  vi 
of  a  different  character.  He  ended  by  suggesting  that  the  no' 
instead  of  the  form  of  a  question,  should  assume  that  of  a  wax. 
ing  to  Russia  that  if  her  armies  appeared  to  menace  Constant 
nople  or  the  Dardanelles,  Great  Britain  would  reserve  her  libert 
of  action ;  omitting  the  second  part  altogether. 

Lord  Cairns  stated  his  recollection  to  be  at  variance  with  that  o: 
Lord  Derby  as  to  the  2nd  part  of  the  proposed  note,  and  pro* 
ceeded  to  suggest  that  a  tentative  effort  at  mediation  should 
now  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  Russian  note  of  June  Sth 
and  that  the  Porte  should  be  informally  sounded  as  to  its  disposi 
tion  in  that  respect  Most  of  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Derby  at  first  dis 
senting,  were  of  that  opinion,  and  all  agreed  that  a  note  of  warn 
ing  would  be  preferable  to  one  of  enquiry.  Ultimately  on  Lor 
Beaconsfield's  suggestion  the  two  ideas  were  combined  and  Lot 
Derby  was  requested  to  draw  up  a  note,  for  consideration  at  XY 
next  Cabinet,  which  should  couple  the  warning  to  Russia  with  a 
intimation  that  your  Majesty's  Government  would  gladly  tend 
its  good  offices  for  a  pacification.  .  .  . 
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To  Lord  Derby. 

10,  Downing  St.,  Dec.  5,  '77. —  I  have  to  be  at  Windsor  on  Fri- 
day, at  noon,  and  I  don't  anticipate  a  very  agreeable  audience. 

I  consented  to  change,  yesterday,  the  form  of  the  note  to  Russia, 
which  the  Cabinet  had  previously  agreed  to,  in  compliance  with 
your  wishes,  which  I  always  wish  to  meet  if  possible,  but  I  prefer 
the  original  proposal. 

I  trust  by  Friday  your  colleagues  may  be  in  possession  of  the 
dr't  note,  so  that  they  may  well  consider  it,  before  Saturday 
morning. 

Its  tone  cannot  be  too  firm  and  clear.  Whatever  may  be  told 
to  you,  I  believe  that  Russia,  generally,  is  more  ready  for  peace, 
than  her  journals  pretend,  but  the  war  party  is  encouraged  by 
our  presumed  supineness. 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  you  say  yesterday,  that  you  were  not  pre- 
I)ared  to  make  the  occupation  of  Constantinople,  or  rather  the 
menaced  occupation  of  that  city,  a  casus  belli.  I  hope  I  misunder- 
stood you.  I  hold,  myself,  both  this  event,  if  impending,  as  well 
is  the  simultaneous  opening  of  the  Straits  to  Russia  and  their 
dosing  to  other  Powers  should  decidedly  be  castis  belli  for  this 
country,  with  or  without  allies.  And  with  regard  to  this  last 
consideration,  we  should  remember  that  Turkey  herself  is  now  a 

powerful  ally.    In  the  Crimean  War,  she  literally  had  no  army. 

After  a  fierce  campaign,  she  has  still  400,000  men  in  the  field, 

inned  with  admirable  weapons;  her  arsenals  are  well  supplied, 

Md  it  is  not  impossible,  by  any  means,  that  the  loan,  which  she 

^  opened  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  may  be  subscribed  to  the 

tmount  of  some  millions. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Derby's  First  Resignation 

1877-1878 

Plevna  fell  on  December  9.     Beaconsfield  recognised  im- 
mediately that  the  moment  had  come  for  public  action,^ 
which  should  show  unmistakably  to  the  world  that  Englan 
was  in  earnest  in  her  resolve  to  protect  her  interests.     B 
telegraphed  to  the  Queen  from  Hughenden,  on  the  lit 
that  he  had  summoned  a  Cabinet  for  Friday  the  14th,  an 
that  he  would  propose  *  that  Parliament  should  meet  a 
soon  as  practicable,  and  that  the  Speech  from  the  Thro 
should  announce  a  large  increase  in  your  Majesty's 
ments,  and  also  the  undertaking,  on  the  part  of  your  Mub^j 
esty,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Sultan,  to  mediate  between 
the  belligerents.'     The  Queen,  who  had  long  pressed  for 
definite  action  of  the  kind,  warmly  seconded  her  Minister/ 
and  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  urged  him  once  more  to  b^ 
firm,  '  and  not  give  way  to  anyone,  even  if  Lord  Derby 
should  wish  to  resign.' 

To  mark  the  definiteness  of  his  resolve  and  his  intentioa 
to  advance  regardless  of  the  possible  defection  of  individual 
colleagues,  Beaconsfield  made  no  attempt,  as  on  other  occa- 
sions, to  secure  support  for  his  proposals  beforehand,  nor 
did  he  solicit,  as  he  had  during  the  past  months  solicited, 
sometimes  in  vain,  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  putting  forward  the  policy  as  his  own.     The 
proposals  were,  indeed,  not  exactly  a  novelty  to  his  col- 
leagues, as  he  had  often  indicated  measures  of  the*kind 
as  those  which  must  be  taken  when  the  critical  moment 
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came.  But  before  he  rose  in  Cabinet  to  move  their  adop- 
tion now,  he  had  taken  no  one  into  his  confidence  save  his 
Sovereign.     To  her  he  reported  what  passed. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

Memobaj^dum  of  the  Meeting  or  the  CABiNvr  Holden  on 

Dec.  14,  1877. 

HuGHENDEN,  Dbc.  14,  '77. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  calling  the  at- 
tention of  his  colleagues  to  the  critical  state  of  affairs  in  the  East, 
and  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  adopting  means  to  secure  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  policy  of  neutrality,  hitherto  pursued,  was 
founded,  concluded  by  proposing  that  your  Majesty  should  be  ad- 
vised to  summon  Parliament  immediately;  that  a  considerable 
increase  of  your  Majesty's  forces  should  be  proposed;  and  that 
your  Majesty  should  simultaneously  commence  negotiations,  as 
mediator,  between  the  belligerents.  No  previous  intimation  to 
any  one  had  been  given  of  these  proposals,  and  when  they  had 
ken  made  there  was  a  dead  silence,  broken,  at  last,  by  Lord  John 
Manners,  who  supported  them  with  much  energy  and  ability. 

Then  Lord  Carnarvon,  after  many  cavils,  enquired  for  whom 
^  England  to  hold  Constantinople  in  the  event  of  our  succeed- 
ing in  defeating  the  attempt  of  the  Russians  to  occupy  it! 

The  Lord  Chancellor  spoke  at  some  length ;  said  Lord  Carnarvon 
kd  involved  a  simple  question  with  fallacies.  What  we  had  to 
feiide,  was  whether,  now  that  the  contemplated  circumstances 
*ere  at  hand,  we  were  prepared  to  support  the  policy  which  we 
W  announced  as  the  only  course  efficient  to  prevent  these  cir- 
cumstances. In  his  opinion,  the  measures  recommended  by  the 
Prime  Minister  were  not  only  adequate,  but  the  only  ones  left 
•open  to  us. 

Mr.  Secretary  Hardy  spoke  in  the  same  vein,  and  entered  into 
some  military  details. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  saw  no  abstract  objection  to   the 

proposals  of  the  Prime  Minister,  but,  practically,  they  would  lead 

to  an  alliance  with  Turkey,  to  which  he  could  not  assent.     The 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  asked  Lord  Salisbury  what  then  was 

the  alternative?     Some  course  must  now  be  taken.     What  other 

course  was  there  ?     No  one  could  ever  answer  this  question.     The 

C  of  Ex'r.  said  he  was  not  only  for  a  vote  of  men  and  money, 

but  for  a  large  vote,  as  the  best  means  to  secure  peace. 

Mr.  Secretary  Cross  said  one  thing  was  quite  clear,  that  it  was 
necessary  the  Government  should  make  up  their  minds  about  what 
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they  would  do  before  they  met  Parliament.  He  thought  they  hi 
decided  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  by  the  Ru 
sians,  but  it  would  seem,  from  what  had  fallen  from  Lord  Ca 
narvon,  and,  in  some  degree,  from  Lord  Salisbury,  that  was  n< 
the  casa 

Sir  Michael  Beach  spoke  shortly,  but  very  strongly,  in  the  san 
vein.    The  Duke  of  Richmond  had  done  so  previously. 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  [W.  H.  Smith]  was  in  favoi 
of  calling  Parliament  together,  and  of  large  increase  of  fore 
but  wished  the  mediation  to  commence  immediately,  as,  if  tl 
attempt  failed,  the  i)osition  of  the  Government,  in  asking  for  i: 
creased  supplies,  would  be  stronger. 

Then  Lord  Derby  spoke  at  length.  He  had  been  taken  by  su 
prise,  and  had  not  had  time  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  pr 
posals,  but,  as  at  present  advised,  he  entirely  disapproved  of  thei 
We  had  sent  a  note  to  Russia,  and  should  await  her  answe 
There  was  no  casus  belli  in  that  note,  and  he  wished  distinctly  i 
say,  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  look  upon  the  occupation  of  Coi 
stantinople  by  the  Russians  as  a  casus  hellu  Lord  Derby  siwl 
at  some  length,  and  with  unusual  fire.  The  general  tenor  of  b 
observations  was  that  any  active  interference  in  Eastern  affai: 
by  England  was  to  be  deprecated. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  sharp  remark  from  several  membei 
of  the  Cabinet,  as  he  spoke  and  after  he  had  concluded. 

The  Prime  Minister  said,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  hurry  tl 
Cabinet  into  a  resolution,  which  was  the  most  important  they  ha 
yet  been  called  upon  to  adopt,  but  afPairs  were  pressing.  E 
should  like  Parliament  to  be  summoned  as  soon  as  practicable  i 
the  next  month.  With  regard  to  the  Russian  Note,  his  prea^ 
proposals  were  perfectly  consistent  with  that  and  all  our  previoi 
steps.  He  desired  peace,  anxiously,  but  he  wished  the  country 
be  placed  in  a  position,  which  would  give  her  authority  in  m 
ranging  and  settling  the  terms  of  that  peace.  The  Cabinet  ai 
joumed  till  Monday,  when  every  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  ^ 
question  to  a  conclusion. 

Before  the  Cabinet  resumed  the  discussion  on  the  f" 
lowing  lilonday,  they  and  the  country  and  the  world  had 
proof  of  the  exceptional  confidence  which  the  Queen  ^ 
posed  in  her  Prime  Minister,  of  the  exceptional  friendsta 
with  which  Her  Majesty  honoured  him.  The  royal  vij 
to  Hughenden  which  had  been  first  suggested  in  the  sprii 
was  paid  on  Saturday,  December  15;  and  was  intended  u 
doubt  to  emphasise  the  support  which  the  Sovereign  ez 
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tended  to  the  Eastern  policy  of  the  Minister.  In  one  re- 
spect the  date  chosen  was  unfortunate.  It  was  the  anni- 
versary of  Lady  Beaconsfield's  death. 

From  Queen  Victoria, 

Windsor  Castle,  Dec.  15. —  The  Queen  is  anxious  to  express 

b^T  concern  at  having  inadvertently  fixed  this  day  of  such  sad 

''^^»<!ollection8  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  for  her  visit  to  Hughenden; 

A:sxd  she  wishes  he  should  know  that  she  only  found  out  what  she 

^^d  done,  when  it  was  too  late  to  alter  it.    But  it  has  annoyed 

'^^T  very  much. 

*  The  contiguity  of  a  largish  town,'  as  Beaconsfield  told 

idy  Bradford^  converted  the  visit  into  '  a  regular  function.' 

»e  Queen,  accompanied  hy  Princess  Beatrice,  came  hy 

*X^<3cial  train  to  High  Wycomhe,  where  she  was  met,  not  only 

^3^  Beaconsfield  and  Corry,  hut  hy  the  Mayor,  who  pre- 

:iited  an  address;  and  it  was  through  cheering  crowds  aud 

la^ed  streets  that  she  drove  to  Hughenden.     At  the 

*^^:>u8e  all  was  simple.     No  one  was  present  but  the  Queen, 

^J^e  Princess,  and  two  or  three  members  of  Her  Majesty's 

ouscbold  in  attendance;  Beaconsfield  had  only  his  secre- 

Ty  to  assist  him.     The  Queen  stayed  a  couple  of  hours, 

id  she  and  the  Princess  took  lunch  with  their  host,  each 

f^ I  anting  before  their  departure  a  tree  on  the  south  lawn. 

'^-^o  no  other  Prime  Minister  during  her  long  reign,  except 

^^^^    Melbourne  in  1841,  did  Her  Majesty  pay  the  honour 

accepting  his  hospitality  during  his  term  of  office. 

To  Queen  Victoria, 

Hughenden   Manor,  Dec,   16,   1877. —  Lord   Beaconsfield  .  .  . 

_^'^^:^pe8  he  may  be  permitted  to  take  this  occasion  of  offering  to 

»\iT  Majesty  his  grateful,  and  heartfelt,  thanks  for  the  honor, 

■^iiich  your  Majesty  conferred  on  him,  yesterday,  by  deigning  to 

sit  his  home:  where  your  Majesty  left  a  dream  of  dignified  con- 

-^iscension  and  ever-graceful  charm. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  Downing  Street,  Dec,  17. —  I  am  here  with  another  Cabi- 
^^«t,  and  another  to-morrow  at  twelve  I     I  can't  conceal,  and  don't 
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wish  to  conceal,  from  you,  that  affairs  arc  most  critical,  and  1  have 
so  much  to  do  and  think  of,  I  really  cannot  write. 

"^he  visit  of  Saturday  a  ^n^at  success :  fine  day,  and  with  some 
gleams  of  sunshine.  The  Faery  seemed  to  admire,  and  be  inter- 
ested in,  everything,  and  has  written  to  me  a  very  pretty  letter  to 
that  effect. 

I  have  got  to  go  to  Windsor  to-morrow  'to  dine  and  sleep,' 
rather  a  tax  in  these  busy  times,  and  with  my  feeble  health. 

The  Faery  took  away  my  statuette  by  Trentanova  as  a  memorial 
of  Hughenden.  I  had  for  the  Princess  the  most  beautiful  hon- 
honniere  you  ever  saw  or  fancied  —  just  fresh  from  Paris.  I  cd. 
tell  you  many  things  to  amuse  you,  but  they  must  keep  for  more 
tranquil  times. 

Monday's  Cabinet  produced  no  agreement;  and  Beacona- 
field,  in  pursuance  of  his  fixed  resolve  to  carry  his  policy 
through^  announced  that^  in  default  of  agreement^  he  should 
resign.  This  gave  his  colleagues  pause,  and  they  requested 
and  obtained  a  day's  reprieve. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  Downing  St.,  Dec,  17,  '77. — .  .  .  A  stormy  meeting  of  two 
hours  and  ^.    Nothing  settled,  the  Cabinet  having  adjourned  til 
to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock,  after  Lord  Beaconsfield  had 
nounced  that  he  should  place  his  resignation  in  your  Majesty^*' 
hands.    It  was  then  requested  that  they  should  adjourn  until 
morrow.    He  thinks  the  three  peers  will  retire,  tho'  the  Loi 
Chancellor  has  hopes  of  Lord  Salisbury.    The  Lord  Chancellc 
is  engaged  to  go  down  to  Hatfield  to-night,  and  will,  therefor 
have  an  opportunity  of  conferring  with  Lord  Salisbury  alone. 
,    The  conspirators  had  got  hold  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
chequer  and  Mr.  Smith,  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  absence,  and  lu. 
influenced  them  both,  but  Lord  Beaconsfield  feels  little  doubt, 
he  shall  put  all  right  in  those  quarters. 

What  broke  up  the  Cabinet  was  not  so  much  the  3  propositic 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  viz.,  (1)  To  call  Parliament  together  imi 
diately,  (2)  To  vote  considerable  increase  of  forces,  and  (•*$) 
negotiate  alone  between  the  belligerents,  but  rather  the  startl^^-w^ 
truth,  that  became  revealed  in  the  discussion,  that  not  one  of      'tht 
three  peers  ever  really  intended  either  to  resist  Russia,  or       to 
assist  Turkey.  ...  * 

The  Queen,  failing  entirely  to  grasp  her  Minister's 
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solve,  was  startled  at  the  suggestion  that  he  might  resign. 
She  could  understand  the  resignation  of  his  three  dissen- 
tient colleagues;  hut  his  own !  *  Under  any  circumstances/ 
she  wrote,  ^  the  Queen  would  never  accept  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  resignation  which  he  says  he  said  he  would  tender 
to  her,  but  which  she  hopes  is  not  in  earnest.  That  the 
Queen  will  not  accept.'     Beaconsfield  explained. 

To  Queen  Victoria, 

10,  Downing  St.,  Dec,  17,  '77. — .  .  .  He  is  sorry  to  have  caused 

your  Majesty  any  unnecessary  anxiety,  when  your  Majesty  has 

unhappily  so  much. 
Be  thought  he  expressed  an  usual,  and  constitutional,  practice 

^hen  he  found  half  his  Cabinet  at  that  moment  arrayed  against 
him,  in  saying  that  if  not  supported  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 

'^ign  to  your  Majesty  the  trust,  which  your  Majesty  had,  so 
graciously,  bestowed  on  him.  But  that  would  not  prevent  your 
Majesty,  if  your  Majesty  graciously  thought  fit  to  entrust  to  him 
^e  formation  of  a  new  ministry,  and  certainly,  in  that  case,  he 
^ould  do  his  utmost  to  form  one.  .  .  . 

Night  brought  reflection  and  appeasement.  Derby 
^owed  next  morning  a  great  reluctance  to  push  differences 
^o  extremes;  Cairns  returned  from  Hatfield  with  a  favour- 
able report  of  Salisbury's  disposition.  Indeed,  from  this 
foment  Salisbury,  who  felt  that  a  testing  time  was  ap- 
Pi'oaching  for  British  statesmen,  began  to  range  himself 
^ore  and  more  by  Beaconsfield's  side.  The  Minister  could 
^port  after  the  Cabinet  to  his  Sovereign  that  his  policy  had 
Pr'evailed  without  provoking  any  resignation.  The  only 
change  made  was  one  of  date.  Beaconsfield  had  suggested 
January  7  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament;  it  was  fixed  for 
January  17. 

From  Lord  Derby. 

ToBEiGN  Office,  Dec,  17  [  ?  18]. —  I  will  call  on  you  a  little  after 
^*^Ten,  and  ha))py  indeed  I  shall  be  if  wo  can  sec  our  way  out  of 
^bis mess.  We  all  want  to  keep  together:  and  no  one  in  the  Cahi- 
^^t  will  feel  as  I  shall  if  circumstances  separate  me  from  my  old 
*fiend  and  teacher  in  public  life. 
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To  Queen  Victoria. 
Memorandum  of  the  Meztino  of  the  Cabinet,  Tuesday,  Dec.  18. 

On  the  preceding  day,  the  Cabinet  was  about  to  close  by  the 
virtual  resignation  of  three  ministers,  and  the  announcement  of 
the  Prime  Minister  that  he  should  lay  before  the  Queen  his  in- 
ability to  carry  on  Her  Majesty's  affairs  with  his  present  col- 
leagues and  to  ask  Her  Majesty's  commands  in  consequence,  when 
the  Lord  Chancellor  requested  that  the  Cabinet  should  adjourn 
until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  conferred  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  after 
the  Cabinet. 

On  Tuesday  morning  Lord  Derby  called  on  the  P.  Minister 
at  11  o'clock,  an  hour  before  the  Cabinet  met,  and,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  expressed  his  deep  regret  at  the 
dissolution  of  your  Majesty's  Government,  and  asked,  whether 
there  was  no  modus  vivendi  possible.  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  no 
compromise  was  possible.  Lord  Derby  then  sketched  his  view 
how  the  modus  vivendi  might  be  secured. 

That  he  would  agree  to  earlier  meeting  of  Parliament,  say  24 
January;  and  some  increase  of  force;  but  under  no  circum- 
stances, any  attempt  at  mediation,  which  must  fail. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  held  out  no  hope  of  accepting  this  plan. 
Lord  Derby,  with  many  expressions  of  regard,  said  he  shouldH 
o£Per  it  to  the  consideration  of  his  colleagues  before  an  abeolut^^ 
rupture  was  decided  on. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Lord  Chancellor  arrived  from  Hatfield^! 
and  reported  Lord  Salisbury  as  very  amenable  and  said  that  hms^ 
had  drawn  up  three  resolutions,  which  embodied  Lord  Beaconi 
field's  proposals,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  Lord  Salisbury  woi 
accept  them. 

The  Cabinet  met :  the  Lord  Chancellor  brought  forward  hEr  _- 
resolutions:  Lord  Derby  introduced  his  modus  vivendi:    Loi 
Salisbury  answered  Lord  Derby  and  said  that,  if  anything  wi 
done,  he  preferred  the  proposals  of  the  Prime  Minister,  as  mo~ 
eflFective. 

There  was  a  general  assent  to  these  views. 

Lord  Derby  said  ho  would  not  contend  with  the  unanimo— 
opinion  of  the  Cabinet,  when  the  contest  was  only  a  question 
degree.     Then  Lord   Carnarvon,  who  had  hitherto  been  ^sile: 
screamed  out  that,  altho'  he  accepted  these  resolutions,  he 
it  to  be  understood  that  their  acceptance,  on  his  part,  involved 
assent  to  any  expedition  to  any  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
any  alliance  with  the  Porte. 

The  Prime  Minister  replied,  that  no  such  question  was  now 
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fore  the  Cabinet ;  what  they  wanted  now  was  to  secure  sufficient 

forces  for  the  Queen;  what  was  to  be  done  with  those  increased 

forces  depended  on  the  circumstances  which  we  should  have  to 

meet;  at  present  he  held  the  Cabinet  unanimous  in  adopting  his 

measures  and  he  should  report  the  three  resolutions  accordingly 

to   the  Queen. 

Se  omitted  to  mention,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord 
Salisbury  were  very  strong  on  the  expediency  of  accompanying 
ar&nouncement  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament  with  a  direct  com- 
ncfc'onication  to  Russia  as  to  mediation  between  the  belligerents. 
A^x^d  the  Lord  Chancellor  sketched  the  form  of  such  a  despatch. 
L-OTd  Derby  strongly  opposed  but  ultimately  accepted  this. 

10,  Downing  St.,  Dec.  19,  '77. — .  .  .  The  Cabinet  to-day  was 

B>xi.l)ducd,  and  chiefly  considered  domestic  affairs,  but  also  con- 

B^<3ered  the  Eussian  despatch,  of  which  ho  believes  your  Majesty 

^^ill  have  a  copy,  for  your  Majesty's  approbation,  this  evening. 

All  this  is  another  proof  of  what  may  be  done  when  the  Sover- 

^ic?i  and  the  Minister  act  together. 

Witness  the  Public  Worship   Act    Witness  your  Majesty's 
Imperial  Crown.  .  .  . 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

Most  Private.  10,  Downing  Street,  Dec.  19. —  The  great 
struggle  is  over,  and  I  have  triumphed. 

On  Monday  night  there  was  virtually  no  Government,  but  on 
Tuesday  the  recusants  fell  upon  tlieir  knees,  and  surrendered  at 
discretion. 

Parliament  is  to  meet  17th  next  month.  There  is  to  be  a 
large  increase  of  force,  and  England  is  to  mediate  directly  betn. 
the  belligerents. 

I  was  at  Windsor  yesterday,  and  sate  at  dinner  next  to  the 
Faery,  who  is  delighted  with  all  that  has  happened. 

I  have  been  talking  and  writing  now  for  several  days  without 
interruption;  therefore  you  must  excuse  this  brief  and  hurried 
line. 

The  following  letters  give  us  a  picture  of  a  statesman's 
Christmas,  as  it  might  have  been,  and  as  it  was. 

To  Lady  Newport.^ 

HuGiiENDEN  Manor,  Dec.  13,  '77. —  There  is  no  one  I  should 
like  so  muc'h  to  pass  my  Xmas  with  as  you  and  yours  —  but  alas ! 
that  cannot  be. 

1  Now  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Bradford. 
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The  state  of  affairs  is  so  urgent  and  critical^  that  I  doubt  very 
much,  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  remain  even  here.  Probably 
my  sarcastically  '  merrie '  Xmas  will  be  passed  in  London. 

It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me,  for  I  should  like  very 
much  to  have  seen  B  ^  and  M,^  who  must  by  this  time  have 
forgotten  me.  Laddo^  has  an  advantage  over  them  in  that 
respect,  for  we  met  recently  at  a  country  house.  But  I  want 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  those  he  describes  as  his  'little 
sisters.'    It  is  tima 

To  Lady  Bradford, 

10,  Downing  Street,  Dec,  23. —  Here  we  are  with  all  the 
business  in  the  world  to  be  transacted,  and  everybody  away. 
Even  Derby  must  go  down  to  his  home  at  5.30.  I  believe 
Knowsley  is  held  by  the  tenure  of  its  lord  eating  roast  turkey 
on  Xmas  Day  on  the  spot.  Fortunately  Monty  is  here,  whom 
I  am  obliged  to  send  about  to  An^assadors  and  make  write 
to  Ministers  of  State. 

I  was  at  Windsor  yesterday,  and  the  Faery  will  remain  there 
for  a  week:  at  least,  till  Friday.  I  have  got  to  go  down  there 
again,  and,  I  fear,  more  than  once.  All  is  well  as  long  as  I 
can  keep  to  my  room,  or  a  morning  walk,  but  toilette,  and  evening 
mannerisms,  destroy  me. 

The  J[ohn]  M[annerjs  asked  me  to  dine  with  them  on  Xmas 
Day.  It  is  impossible;  but  having  the  largest  pineapple  sent  to 
me  yesterday,  I  forwarded  it,  with  my  refusal,  to  Janet ta*  —  a 
golden  apple  of  the  Hesperides.  I  hope  it  will  stop  their  mouths 
from  abusing  me  for  not  going. 

I  suppose  you  know  Bretby  is  in  town,  and  I  will  call  there 
this  afternoon,  tho'  I  am  really  quite  incapable  of  conversation, 
and  wish  most  ardently  the  world  would  leave  me  alone  to  my 
business  wh.  is  hard  eno'.  I  want  nothing  else  except  letters 
from  you. 

Xmaa  Day. —  I  wear  my  new  muffetees  to-day,  wh.  I  believe 
is  etiquette,  tho'  I  discard,  for  a  moment,  anotlier  pair,  which 
served  me  pleasantly,  tho'  they  have  not  been  with  me  very  long. 
I  change  my  colors  according  to  the  season,  like  a  ritualist 
priest.  .  .  . 

The  3rd  vol.  of  the  Prince's  Life  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  one  of  the  most  important  works  that  has  appeared  for 
a  long  time.    Its  predecessors  did  not,  and  could  not,  prepare  us 

1  Now  Lady  Beatrice  Pretyman.  2  Now  Duchess  of  Buccleuoh. 

sNow  Earl  of  Bradford. 

4  Lady  John  Maonera,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Rutland. 
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for  anything  so  striking  and  so  excellent.     All   the   ineiilents 

Bnd  characters  are  great,  and  wonderfully  apposite  to  the  present 

hour,    1  am  delighted  that  you   delight   in    it.  .  .  .  The  main 

subject  of  course  at  this  moment  is  invested  with  peculiar  in- 

teir^st,  hut  the  hook  has  charms  irrespective  of  the  main  sub- 

jeot.  ... 

To-morrow  I  go  to  Windsor,  and  remain  till  the  next  day, 
^l^^n  I  come  up  to  a  Cahinet.  .  .  . 

JDec,  28. —  Yesterday  was  a  hard  day.  Had  to  get  up  at  7 
o*c*lc.  at  Windsor  —  dark  and  cold:  was  at  D.S.  by  ten  —  many 
iii-t^rviews,  and  then  a  long  Cabinet,  and  then  writing  to  the 
F«^cry  —  so  it  was  quite  impossible  to  write  to  some  one  else.  .  .  . 
^8  you  want  to  know  something  about  Peace  and  War,  you 
^'iTl  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  Sultan  has  solicited  our  kind  offices 
for  peace  with  Russia,  and  that  H.M.'s  Government  have  ac- 
c>^IDted  the  trust. 

<jod  knows  what  will  happen,  but  it  is  a  good  answer  to 

tVnat  vain  maniac  Shaftesbury,  and  your  simple  friend  West- 

i^^inster,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  Gladstone,  are  getting  up 

Aia  agitation  against  the  Government  because  it  is  going  to  war. 

If  Russia  refuses,  it  will  put  her  still  more  in  the  wrong, 

Arid  if  the  weather  on  the  Danube  be  as  damnable  as  it  is  at 

^t.  James's,  perhaps  Russia  will  be  prudent  and  reasonable.  .  .  . 

In   the   circle    (in    the   corridor)    the   three   Princesses,    who 

>^ere  grouped   together,   sent   for   me,   on   the   plea   that   I   was 

standing  in  a  draught,  etc.     They  wanted  a  little  amusement. 

When  I  came  up  to  them  I  said,  *  Three  goddesses  —  to  wh.  am 

I  to  give  the  golden  apple  ? '  .  .  . 

Dqc,  29. — .  .  .  The  announcement  of  the  application  of  the 
Porte  makes  a  great  sensation. 

The  meeting  of  Parlt.  was  the  1st  Act  in  the  Drama.  This 
is  the  second.     What  will  be  the  3rd  t 

Beaconsfield  saw  with  satisfaction,  as  December  wore  on, 
that  Salisbury  was  beginning  to  realise  that,  in  the  East- 
ern Question,  he  had  more  in  common  with  his  chief  than 
with  Derby  or  with  Carnarvon.  One  factor  in  bringing 
the  two  men  together  was  the  sympathetic  indignation  they 
felt  over  the  leakage  of  Cabinet  secrets  which  marked  the 
year  1877.  Cabinet  decisions  —  or  indecisions  —  were,  it 
was  discovered  from  Colonel  Wellesley's  reports  and  from 
other  sources,  immediately  and  regularly  reported  by  Schou- 

1  Princessea  Helonn,  Txiuise.  and  Beatrice. 
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valoff,  the  Russian  Ambassador^  to  his  government  At  the 
end  of  December  Beaconsfield  sent  Salisbury  a  letter  from 
Wellesley  showing  the  mischief  that  was  being  done;  and 
at  the  same  time  distinguished  him  from  amongst  his  col- 
leagues by  taking  him  into  his  confidence  over  the  secret 
message  to  the  Tsar. 

To  Lord  Salisbury. 

Very  Private.  [?  Dec.  25,  1877.] — I  enclose  you  a  letter 
which  I  have  not  shown  to  any  of  my  colleagues  and'^robably 
never  shall,  but  which  requires  and  deserves  your  deep  attention. 

When  Col.  W.  last  left  England  and  had  his  final  interview 
with  me,  I  advised  him  to  impress  upon  the  Emperor  that  Eng- 
land was  unwilling  to  depart  from  its  neutrality*  that  it  wished 
to  assist  in  bringing  about  a  settlement  honorable  and  fairly 
advantageous  to  Russia,  but  that  I  could  not  conceal  from  my- 
self that  if  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  second  cam- 
paign it  would  be  difficult  for  England  to  rest  in  her  present 
inertness.  The  Emperor  accepted  this  statement  with  confidence, 
and  in  the  conciliatory  spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived:  and 
he  acted  on  it 

I  have  myself  been  convinced,  both  from  thought  and  informa- 
tion, that  a  firm  front  shown  by  England  would  terminate  tlie 
war  without  material  injury  to  our  interests.  I  think  I  could 
persuade  you  of  this,  but  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  matter  here. 
What  I  wish  to  show  you  is  tliat  if  the  present  system  of  the 
Cabinet  is  persisted  in,  and  every  resolution  of  every  council 
is  regularly  reported  by  Count  S[chouvalofF],  it  seems  inevitable 
that  our  very  endeavors  to  secure  peace  will  land  us  in  the  reverse. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  arrest  this  evil  by  some  remarks  I  made 
in  Cabinet.  .  .  .  But  more  decisive  means  are  requisite. 

We  must  put  an  end  to  all  this  gossip  about  war  parties  and 
peace  parties  in  the  Cabinet,  and  we  must  come  to  decisions 
which  may  be,  and  will  be,  betrayed,  but  which  may  convince 
Russia  that  we  are  agreed  and  determined.  You  and  I  must  go 
together  into  the  depth  of  the  affair  and  settle  what  we  are  pre- 
pared to  do.  I  dare  say  we  shall  not  differ  when  we  talk  the 
matter  over  together  as  becomes  public  men  with  so  great  a 
responsibility:  but  unless  we  make  an  effort  to  clear  ourselves 
from  the  Canidian  spells  which  are  environing  ua,  we  shall  make 
shipwreck  of  alike  our  own  reputations  and  the  interests  of  our 
country. 
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Salisbury,  in  his  reply,  still  manifested  his  great  repug- 
nance to  any  step  which  might  involve  us  in  war  with  Eus- 
sia;  and  the  reasons  he  gave  were  certainly  such  as  to  de- 
mand grave  consideration. 

From  Lord  Saluibury. 

Ikdu  Office,  Dec.  26,  '77. —  I  return  the  enclosed  most  in- 
teresting and  disquieting  letter,  with  many  thanks. 

I  sympathise  fully  in  the  solicitude  this  information  causes 
you.  Throughout  the  last  anxious  year,  the  apparent  ease  with 
which  a  knowledge  of  our  coimcils  has  leaked  out  has  placed  us 
at  a  constant  disadvantage.  I  hardly  see  in  what  way  you,  or 
tbe  Cabinet  as  a  body,  can  do  anything  to  check  the  evil.  It 
is  a  question  of  honour  for  each  member  of  the  Cabinet  indi- 
yidoally;  but  the  public  mischief  of  any  such  breach  of  our 
UDplied  engagement  as  that  to  which  you  refer  is  enormous. 

I  do  not  think  WeUesley's  advice  '  to  fight  Eussia  now '  is 
Mond.    She  is  exhausted  in  the  sense  that  she  cannot  go  on 
%hting  without  great  sacrifices.    But  she  is  not  so  exhausted  as 
to  be  unable  to  make  head  against  any  great  national  danger  — 
^ch  as  a  war  with  England.    Nor  would  the  Turks  be  of  any 
Sr^t  value  as  allies.    Enrolled  as  troops  under  our  officers  they 
^uld  fight  admirably :  but  such  an  arrangement  on  an  extensive 
scale  will  never  be  permitted,  so  long  as  the  Turkish  Government 
'©tains  a   shadow  of  independence.     Under  their   own   officers, 
"^hey  would  be  of  little  use.     I  see  therefore  no  reason  for  agree- 
^g  with  Wellesley  that  this  is  a  good  moment  for  seeking  to 
hring  on  the  inevitable  collision  with  Eussia,  if  it  be  inevit- 
able. 

And  there  are  particular  circumstances  in  our  own  case  that 
^ake  it  unsuitable.  Owing  to  financial  difficulties  our  Indian 
Army  is  in  a  less  efficient  state  than  will  probably  be  the  case 
some  years  hence:  and  the  iwsition  of  Cabul  is  a  difficulty.  Our 
English  Army  has  not  had  time  to  accumulate  reserves  under 
Cardwell's  system.  Our  manufacturing  industries  are  depressed : 
and  profoundly  averse  to  war.  And,  owing  to  the  peculiar  con- 
dition of  the  Continent,  Austria,  our  natural  ally  in  such  a 
question,  has  been  seduced  from  us,  at  least  for  the  moment. 

The  national   feeling   here,   though    strongly   partial    to    the 

Turk,  shrinks  from  war;  and  I  think  with  a  true  instinct.     Of 

course,  it  is  possible  that  events  may  take  such  a  turn  as  to 

force  us  into  war  ultimately:   but   it  will   be  unpopular,   and 

unprofitable.  .  .  . 
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To  Queen  Victoria, 

10,  Downing  St.,  Jan.  2,  '78. — .  .  .  Cabinet  resolved  to  reply 
to  the  Russian  message.  Substance  of  that  reply;  that  Turk^ 
had  never  asked  for  an  armistice;  nevertheless,  if  Russia  deemed 
an  armistice  indispensable  to  the  commencement  of  negotiations 
for  peace,  England  would  convey  the  wish  of  Russia  to  Turkey: 
at  the  same  time  remarking,  that  the  armistice  should  be  settled 
by  the  two  Governments,  not  by  the  commanders  of  forces  in 
the  field.  Military  men  decide  on  truces,  not  on  armistices. 
The  exchange  of  prisoners,  the  surrender  of  a  post,  are  fit  subjects 
for  truces,  but  when  we  have  to  decide  on  the  affairs  of  Empires 
—  on  a  state  of  conditions  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  there  were 
political  considerations  involved  which  Cabinets  could  alone  de- 
cide. 

This  must  be  answered  and  will  keep  the  negotiations  going, 
and  accustom  Coiurts,  and  people  in  general,  to  the  idea  of 
peace.  After  this,  we  discussed  the  amount  of  the  vote,  and 
the  manner  it  should  be  raised,  and  then  Lord  Salisbury  raised 
the  question.  What  we  should  say  we  were  going  to  do  with  the 
money?  Hereupon  a  discussion  took  place,  which  was  highly 
satisfactory.  Even  Lord  Carnarvon  did  not  cavil.  And  Lord 
Salisbury  got  into  an  argument  as  to  the  respective  advantages 
of  occupying  Gallipoli  or  Constantinople. 

On  the  whole  well  pleased,  but  so  tired,  having  been  at  cease- 
less work  all  day,  that  he  must  apologise  for  this  ungainly  and  j 
imperfect  note.  He  is  not  without  hope  of  making  some  arrange-  « 
ment  with  the  Irish  Members.  They  are  Anti-Russian,  andJE 
pleased  with  the  release  of  some  Fenian  prisoners.  Will  writer 
more  at  another  time  —  but  a  good  chance. 

The  situation  with  which  the  Cabinet  had  to  deal  at  tbe^j 
end  of  1877  and  the  beginning  of  1878  was  full  of  diffi-£ 
culty.     The  Russians,  having  cleared  out  of  their  way  thi»^ 
obstacle  of  Plevna,  had  taken  Sofia  and  were  steadily  adE: 
vancing  on  Constantinople ;  they  claimed,  as  the  masters  or^ 
victorious  troops,  the  full  right  of  action,  and  showed  n^.-^ 
disposition  to  accept  the  offer  of  mediation,  made  by  th^« 
British  Government*     The  Turks,  on  the  other  hand,  firs/ 
applied  to  the  Powers  in  general  to  intervene  on  their  be- 
half, and  then,  being  met  by  an  ostentatious  refosal  on  the 
part  of  Germany,  appealed  especially  to  England.     It  waa 
obviously  an  extremely  delicate  situation  and  one  in  whidi 
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Ministers,  if  they  committed  themselves  to  any  public  ut- 
terance, ought  to  measure  their  words.     But  oue  Cabinet 
Minister,  -whose  attitude  on  the  Eastern  Question  had  from 
the  first   caused   Beaconsfield   grave   uneasiness,    had    no 
doubts;  and  on  his  way  to  the  Cabinet  of  January  2,  just 
described,  ^  without  seeing  a  single  colleague,'  as  his  chief 
wrote  to  Lady  Chesterfield,  made  a  speech  which  had  a 
lamentable  effect.     Replying  to  a  deputation  of  South  Afri- 
can merchants,  Carnarvon  expressed  his  total  dissent  from 
fhe  idea  that  Russia's  rejection  of  our  peace  overtures  con- 
veyed '  any  affront  or  insult '  to  England.     He  hoped  w© 
should  not  ^  lash  ourselves  up  into  a  nervous  apprehension 
for  so-called  British  honour  and  British  interests.'     No- 
"^ody,  he  added,  in  this  country  was  ^  insane  enough  to  de- 
*ii^  a  repetition  '  of  the  Crimean  War.  • 

Seaconsfield  had  long  resented  Carnarvon's  dissentient 
attitude  in  Cabinet,  and  he  condemned  the  speech  very 
plainly  next  day,  making  no  secret  of  his  indifference 
whether  his  colleague  went  or  stayed. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  Downing  Street,  Jan,  3,  '78. — .  .  .  Lord  Beaconsfield  felt 
3-^  his  duty  to  commence  the  proceedings  of  the  Cabinet  to-day 
"^  calling  its  attention  to  the  speech  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  made 
^^sterday  to  a  deputation  of  the  S.  African  merchants,  and  which 
^ight  have  proceeded  from  Mr.  Gladstone.  Lord  Carnarvon 
attempted  but  feebly  to  justify  every  expression  he  had  used, 
^>^d  ended  by  saying  that,  after  the  grave  censure  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  he  must  consider,  whether  he  could  continue  his  con- 
^^tion  with  the  Administration. 

There  was  a  silence;  then  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  a  concilia- 
tory spirit,  regretted  the  speech  of  Lord  Carnarvon. 

Lord  Derby  trusted  he  would  not  retire  at  this  moment,  as  a 
^alse  interpretation  would  be  placed  on  his  conduct,  and  that 
^0  one  was  justified  in  retiring  in  the  midst  of  negotiations, 
except  on  a  strong  ground,  and  clear  principle. 

Lord  Salisbury  vindicated  his  friend  on  every  head,  especially 

in  thinking  the  Crimean  War  *  an  insane  policy.'     He  spoke  very 

R'annly  and  incisively.     Lord  John  Manners  answered  him  with 

^at  spirit,  showing  that  this  speech  was  a  continuation  of  the 
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same  system,  which  had  dictated  the  telegram  of  Count  Schouva- 
loff  to  the  Emperor,  mentioned  by  Wellesley,  and  that  it  was  one 
entirely  encouraging  to  Russia  in  all  her  designs.  Mr.  Secretary 
Hardy  spoke  shortly,  but  well.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer more  at  length,  and  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 

Lord  Derby  made  another  effort  to  obtain  from  Lord  Carnar- 
von, that  he  would  not  persist  in  his  withdrawal.  This  was  not 
encouraged  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  matter  dropped. 
The  Cabinet  then  considered,  and  settled,  the  armistice  reply 
to  Prince  GortchakofP,  which  was  telegraphed  this  afternoon,  and 
then  Lord  Carnarvon  had  to  rise  and  leave  the  Cabinet  for  Os- 
borne. .  .  . 

To  Lady  Bradford, 

10,  Downing  Street,  Jan.  3,  1878. —  Grateful  to  you  for  yr. 
letter  wh.  I  did  not  deserve  from  my  silence;  but  Cabinets  every 
day,  unceasing  labor  otherwise,  and  much  anxiety  really  prevent 
one  —  I  shd.  say  disqualify  one  —  from  doing  anything  so  agree- 
able as  to  communicate  with  you. 

Carnarvon,  when  I  thought  all  was  right,  has  made  a  terrible 
escapade,  a  speech  worthy  of  Gladstone.  ... 

He  has  gone  to-day,  after  the  Cabinet,  to  Osborne.  I  don'l 
envy  him  his  audience.  It  is  some  time  since  he  has  been  at 
Court,  the  Queen  being  greatly  offended  with  him,  and  I  asked 
H.M.,  as  a  personal  favor  to  myself,  to  invite  him  I  Alas!  he 
is  in  the  hands  of  Lyddon  and  Froude !  and  consults  them  on  all 
occasions  and  on  all  matters.  .  .  . 

I  have  been  obliged  to  speak  my  mind  to  him  at  last,  and 
do  not  know  whether  I  shall  meet  him  again  as  a  coUeagae,  and 
do  not  much  care.  .  .  . 

Jan,  6. —  Nothing  is  yet  settled:  all  confused  and  perplexing. 
But,  as  there  is  a  Cabinet  to-morrow,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
decision  shd.  be  delayed. 

Tho'  all  his  colleagues  think  his  conduct  indefensible,  and 
calculated  to  produce  the  utmost  evil,  nearly  all  of  them  are 
on  their  knees  to  him  not  to  resign.  They  fear  further  ruptures, 
and  think,  with  caiise,  that  only  one  interpretation  can  be  plaoed 
on  such  an  incident  —  that  we  are  going  at  once  to  war  with 
Russia!  At  this  moment.  Parliament  on  the  eve  of  meeting, 
there  wd.  be  of  course  the  most  factious  agitation  in  the  country, 
and  instead  of  being  welcomed  by  the  H.  of  C,  carrying  our 
measures,  and  securing  peace,  we  shd.  probably  be  defeated  or 
weakly  supported,  and  have  to  dissolve  Parliament!  .  .  . 

Jan,  7. —  I  have  not  a  moment,  but  you  will  like  to  know, 
that  all  is  well  arranged.    The  Cabinet  remains  unbroken,  and 
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can  show  a  front  at  this  critical  time.  The  mischief  done  can- 
not he  recalled,  hut  a  hreak-up  on  the  eve  of  Parlt.  wd.  have 
been  perilous  and  perhaps  fatal.  .  .  . 

The  Queen  expressed  herself  very  strongly  to  Carnarvon, 
both  in  speech  and  in  writing;  and  Salisbury,  whose  de- 
fence of  his  friend  in  Cabinet  sprang  from  chivalry,  and 
not  from  approval,  did  his  best  to  persuade  him  to  reason- 
ableness.    ^  Except  brave  John  Manners  and  haughty  Sir 
llichael,'  wrote  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  Queen,  '  Lord 
Beaconsfield  believes  all  his  colleagues  are  on  their  knees 
to  lord  Carnarvon  to  stay.     The  Cabinet  wants  a  little  of 
your  Majesty's  fire.'     The  diflBculty  was  accordingly  patched 
lip  for  the  moment. 

To  Queen  Victoria, 

10,  Downing  St.,  Jan,  7,  TS. — .  .  .  On  the  opening  of  the 
Cabinet  this  morning.  Lord  Carnarvon  made  some  graceful, 
^i^htly  conciliatory  remarks  on  the  scene  which  occurred  at 
^^e  last  meeting;  and,  then,  he  asked  leave  to  read  a  paper 
^hich  he  had  drawn  up,  so  that  his  views  might  not  be  mis- 
^^•^clerstood  in  the  future. 

^^hen  he  had  finished,  Prime  Minister  said,  that  Lord  Camar- 
^oii  had  not  withdrawn  from  his  colleagues,  for  two  reasons, 
^st.  That  in  the  present  critical  state  of  affairs,  his  secession 
n^ight  be  injurious  to  the  Queen's  service:  2nd,  that  we  appre- 
ciated a  colleague,  whose  administration  of  his  office  had  added 
^   the  reputation  of  Her  Majesty's  Government:  but  that  Lord 
"eaeonsfield  could  not  now   enter   into   any   criticism  or  con- 
troversy on  the  points  contained  in  a  carefully  prepared  paper, 
^^t  that,  if  Lord  Carnarvon  furnished  him  with  a  copy,  he  would, 
^i  course,  consider  it,  and  in  a  friendly  spirit. 

There  the  matter  ended  with  a  sympathetic  murmur  from 
all,  and  with  some  incoherent  but  well-meant  expressions  from 
Lord  Derby.  Then  the  reply  to  Prince  Gortchakoff  was  settled, 
and  sent  to  your  Majesty  for  approval. 

Then,  after  some  feeble  opposition  from  Lord  Derby,  the 
Cabinet  resolved  on  the  amount  of  the  vote  of  credit,  viz,,  five 
millions. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  very  much  thanks  your  Majesty  for  the 
copies  of  the  Carnarvon  correspondence.  TTe  thought  your 
Majesty's  letter  admirable,  and  he  has  no  doubt  it  influenced 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  .  .  . 
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This  Carnarvon  incident  was  only  one  of  many  difficulties 
in  the  Cabinet,  which  were  not  finaly  overcome  till  the  end 
of  March.  *  Cabinets  every  day,  and  unceasing  anxiety 
and  toil/  wrote  Beaconsfield  to  Lady  Bradford  on  January 
14 ;  ^  the  confusion  is  so  great  that  it  seems  the  end  of  the 
world '  was  his  despairing  wail  three  days  later ;  to  Lady 
Chesterfield  on  January  22  he  wrote,  '  The  Cabinet  really 
sits  en  permanence/  In  reading  Beaconsfield's  letters  to  the 
Queen  describing  the  deliberations  over  which  he  presided 
we  should,  however,  make  some  allowance  for  his  artistic 
and  impressionable  temperament,  prone  to  exaggerate  both 
failures  and  successes. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  Downing  St.,  Jan.  9,  '78. — .  .  .  The  draft  of  your  Majesty's 
speech  was  submitted  to  the  Cabinet  this  day,  having  been  in 
their  hands  for  four  and  twenty  hours  previously. 

Lord  Derby  attacked  it  in  every  way,  in  a  very  elaborate 
address.  He  said  it  was  a  menace  to  Russia.  Lord  Salisbury 
followed  in  the  same  vein.  To  the  consternation,  but  concealed 
consternation,  of  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Lord  Chancellor  too 
much  agreed  with  them.  Mr.  Secretary  Cross  gave  a  faint  note 
and  dwelt  on  the  depression  of  trade,  and  the  fearful  decline  in 
the  revenue,  which  was  continuous. 

Mr.  Secretary  Hardy  touched  only  on  some  technical  military 
points,  but  gave  no  assistance  on  the  great  issues.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  able  and  true. 

Lord  Derby  then  proposed  that  the  draft  should  be  withdrawn 
and  another  prepared. 

Ix)rd  Carnarvon  supported  him.  They  receded  from  all  the 
engagements,  which  they  had  accepted  three  weeks  or  so  ago. 

It  was,  then,  necessary  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  make  a 
great  effort,  and  to  say,  that  late  as  it  was,  he  would  not  meet 
Parliament  unless  they  were  prepared  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments. Why  had  they  agreed  to  call  Parliament  together? 
Why  was  it  meeting? 

A  sharp  half  hour,  but,  ultimately,  they  adopted  the  speech, 
exchanging  words,  but  still  adhering  to  the  three  great  points: 
1.  Negotiations  for  peace,  2.  Meeting  of  Parliament,  3.  Increase 
of  Armaments. 

I^rd  Beaconsfield  will  not  be  able  to  get  a  becoming  copy 
of  the  Speech  for  your  Majesty's  consideration  and  sanction,  by 
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this  post.  He  will  send  it  to-morrow  with  his  ori^^nal  druiL 
He  was  nearly  alone  in  the  Cabinet,  Lord  John  Manners  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  alone  really  supporting  him.  It 
is  evident,  that,  besides  the  opposition  we  have  always  had  to 
encounter  from  the  Eussian  party  in  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Beaeons- 
fidd's  colleagues  generally  are  much  affected  by  the  depressed 
state  of  trade  and  the  great  fall  in  the  revenue  last  week,  the 
commencement  of  a  quarter  in  which  it  was  hoped  it  would 
Tally.  It  only  shows,  we  ought  to  have  met  Parliament  on  the 
7th  of  this  month,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  originally  proposed. 
He  doubts  whether,  if  the  resolutions  he  brought  forward  some 
few  weeks  ago  were  now  recommended  to  his  colleagues,  they 
would  adopt  them.  They  take  a  dark  view  of  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  country.    But  they  cannot  now  recede. 


From  Queen  Victoria. 

OsBOHNE,  Jan,  10,  '78. —  The  Queen  is  really  distressed  at  the 
low  tone  which  this  country  is  inclined  to  hold.  She  thinks 
every  opportunity  ought  to  be  taken  and  every  effort  made  to 
show  them  that  the  Empire  and  even  their  low  sordid  love  of 
pin  will  suffer  permanently  and  most  seriously  if  this  goes  on. 
The  country  should  be  frightened  as  to  the  results.  Could  not 
lord  Beaconsfield  get  something  to  be  written,  tho'  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  Pall  Mall  and  Post  are  very  strong  in  the  riglit  sense, 
to  instruct  the  blinded  country  in  this  respect  i  She  feels  she 
cannot,  as  she  before  said,  remain  the  Sovereign  of  a  country 
that  is  letting  itself  down  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  great  barbarians, 
the  retarders  of  all  liberty  and  civilization  that  exists.  Her  son 
feels  more  strongly  than  herself  even.  She  is  utterly  ashamed 
of  the  Cabinet,  but  delighted  to  see  and  hear  Sir  Stafford  is  so 
fight  and  sound.  ...  Be  firm  and  you  will  rally  your  party 
round  you.  The  Queen  means  to  speak  very  strongly  to  Count 
Beust.  It  can  do  no  harm;  it  may  do  good.  ^  Oh,  if  the  Queen 
^ere  a  man,  she  would  like  to  go  and  give  those  Russians,  whose 
word  one  cannot  believe,  such  a  beating  I  We  shall  never  bo 
friends  again  till  we  have  it  out.     This  the  Queen  feols  sure  of. ' 

The  Queen  is  so  grieved  at  these  constant  annoyances  to  which 
Lord  Beaconsfield  is  exposed  and  at  the  trouble  which  yester- 
day's Cabinet  caused  him,  which  he  so  well  describes  in  the 
letter  received  to-day,  for  which  she  thanks  him  very  much. 
Lord  Derby  is  the  real  misfortune;  another  Foreijjni  Secretury, 
who  felt  as  he  ought,  would  support  the  Prime  Minister,  [and] 
would  carry  the  others  with  him.  ... 
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*  It  is  something  to  serve  such  a  Sovereign  1  *  wrote  Bea- 
consfield  on  receipt  of  this  '  spirited '  letter.  He,  no  less 
than  the  Queen,  felt  that,  in  view  of  the  rapid  advance  of 
Russian  troops  in  Thrace,^  some  definite  step  in  the  nature 
of  armed  precaution  must  be  taken  on  the  spot ;  and  he  sum- 
moned the  Cabinet  on  January  12  to  decide  whether,  consid- 
ering Layard's  despatches,  the  time  had  not  come  for  Eng- 
land to  occupy  the  Dardanelles.  Her  Majesty  wrote  a 
memorandum  to  impress  on  the  Cabinet  the  importance  of 
the  occasion.  The  meeting  was  noteworthy,  as  Salisbury 
then,  for  the  first  time,  took  a  lead  among  his  colleagues 
in  support  of  his  chiefs  policy. 

Memorandum  by  Queen  Victoria. 

Osborne,  Jan.  11,  '78. —  The  state  of  the  Eastern  Question  has 
become  most  serious  and  events  are  following  each  other  with 
such  rapidity  and  developing  such  fearful  proportions,  that  what 
was  decided  even  two  or  three  days  ago  seems  no  longer  of  much 
avail. 

The  news  of  the  surrender  of  the  Turkish  Army  at  Shipka 
yesterday  and  of  the  intention  not  to  defend  Adrianople  to-day 
show  that  Constantinople  may  be  attacked  very  soon,  and  if 
there  is  a  panic,  not  defended  I! 

We  must  therefore  stand  by  what  we  have  always  declaredt 
viz.,  that  any  advance  on  Constantinople  would  free  us  from  our 
position  of  neutrality.  Were  these  mere  empty  words?  If  so, 
England  must  abdicate  her  position  and  retire  from  having  any 
longer  any  voice  in  the  Councils  of  Europe  and  sink  down  to 
a  third-rate  power! 

But  the  Queen  feels  sure  that  there  is  not  one  amongst  her 
Ministers  who,  whatever  their  individual  feelings  for  Turkey 
and  against  war  may  be,  would  wish  us  not  to  support  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  that  case  she  calls  upon 
them  to  determine  at  once  what  means  should  instantly  be  taken 
to  prevent  Constantinople  from  being  attacked,  which  we  have 
repeatedly  stated  would  be  tantamount  to  a  cas^us  hellu 

There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  or  the  whole  of  our  policy 
of  centuries,  of  our  honour  as  a  great  European  Power,  will  have 
received  an  irreparable  blow!     The  Queen  has  not  a  doubt  what 

1 'The  Turks  have  loBt  another  army  —  that  of  the  Shipka  pats,' 
Beaconsfield  told  Lady  Bradford  on  January  10:  '40  battalions  sur- 
rounded and  surrendered!     I  think  the  curtain  will  now  fall.' 
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the  feeling  of  the  nation  would  be,  if  the  real  danger  ia  known 
and  explained. 

The   Queen   wishes   Lord   Beaconsfield   to    read    this    to    the 
Cabinet  to-morrow. 


To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  Downing  St.,  Jan.  12,  '78. — .  .  .  A  Cabinet  of  three  hours, 
most  stormy.    The  proposition  was  to  send  fleet  to  the  Dar- 
danelles and  forces  to  Boulair,  if  Sultan  permitted.    Lord  Derby 
Wolently  opposed  the  proposition.    Ultimately   Lord   Salisbury 
proposed  that  Mr.  Layard  should  be  instructed  to  ask  permission 
of  the  Sultan  for  '  the  fleet  to  anchor  in  the  Straits,'  the  lan- 
ITUage  used  by  Mr.  Layard ;  and  that  in  reply,  to  P.  GortchakoflPs 
unanswered  note  on  the  subject  of  *  British  Interests '  and  their 
^ore  complete  definition,  the  Prince  should  be  requested  to  give 
an  assurance  to   the  English  Government,   that   the   Russians 
^ould  not  occupy  Gallipoli. 

After  long  reflection,  and  extreme  stubbornness.  Lord  Derby 
'OBe  from  his  seat,  and  said  'that  he  could  not  sanction  any 
Projects  of  the  kind,  and  that  he  must  retire  from  the  ministry.' 
Lord  Salisbury  said  then,  that,  if  Lord  Derby  retired,  he  must 
''etire  too,  as  he  felt  the  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet 
^ere  insurmountable;  that  the  P.  Minister,  by  his  powers  of  con- 
ciliation, had  kept  them  together  for  four  years,  but  he  felt  it 
^aa  hopeless;  that  he  had  only  suggested  the  compromise  to 
*eep  them,  if  possible,  together  at  this  moment,  as  he  felt  it 
^ould  be  disastrous  to  the  Queen's  service  to  break  up  now. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  asked  Lord  Derby  what  he  proposed  as 
^  alternative  answer  to  Mr.  Layard,  but  as  usual  Lord  Derby 
had  nothing  to  propose.  He  opposes  everything,  proposes  noth- 
^Qg.  The  P.  Minister  said  that  Lord  Derby  and  those  who 
agreed  with  him,  ought  to  have  retired  three  weeks  ago,  and  not 
consented  to  the  summoning  of  Parliament.  By  their  remaining, 
hut  retiring  now,  they  had  deceived  the  Queen. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  ought  to  have  told  your  Majesty  that  the 
proceedings  commenced  by  his  reading  your  Majesty's  letter. 
The  whole  of  the  Cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Carnarvon, 
much  supported  the  P.  Minister. 

Lord  Derby  at  length  accepted  the  proix)sal  of  Lord  Salisbury, 
but  Lord  Carnarvon  had  the  impertinence  of  violently  protesting 
against  it,  even  after  that. 

As  the  telegrams  in  discussion  were  most  urgent,  Lord  Bea- 
consfield sanctioned  their  being  sent  from  the  Council-chamber, 
on  the  ground,  that  he  was  sufficiently  acquainted,  from  hourly 
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rorreapondence,  with  your  Majesty's  pleasure  and  opinions  on 
the  subject,  to  venture  on  that  step.  If  he  erred,  he  trusta 
humbly  your  Majesty  will  pardon  him. 

Layard's  despatches  were  not  the.  only  appeals  which 
reached  England  from  Constantinople.  On  January  10  the 
Sultan  telegraphed  personally  to  the  Queen,  begging  Her 
Majesty  for  her  mediation  with  a  view  to  arranging  an 
armistice  and  the  discussion  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace. 
The  Queen,  accordingly,  with  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  Cabinet  — '  almost  the  only  occasion,'  wrote  Beacons- 
field,  '  on  which  they  have  been  unanimous  ' —  telegraphed 
to  the  Tsar  on  January  14,  communicating  the  fact  of  the 
Sultan's  appeal,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  Alexander, 
as  one  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  would  accelerate  the  nego- 
tiations. The  Tsar  must  have  resented  this  direct  approach, 
as  he  replied  next  day  with  a  message  which  the  Queen  and 
Beaconsfield  not  unnaturally  found  *  unsatisfactory,'  *  rude,' 
and  '  vulgar ' ;  but  which  the  Minister  thought  indicated 
that  Russia  was  finding  unexpected  obstacles  in  her  path. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  to  Queen  Victoria, 

Your  Majesty  does  me  justice  in  saying  that  I  desire  peace, 
but  I  wish  it  to  be  serious  and  lasting.  The  Commanders-in- 
Chief  of  my  armies  in  Europe  and  Asia  know  the  conditions 
on  which  a  suspension  of  hostilities  can  be  granted. 

The  Emperor's  reply  was  not  calculated  to  reassure  the 
Cabinet  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Russian  ruler  and  his 
victorious  Generals.  Beaconsfield  accordingly  pressed  for- 
ward in  the  Cabinet  of  Tuesday,  January  15,  the  scheme 
of  sending  the  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles,  though  by  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  following  day,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  Sul- 
tan's objections,  the  order  was  held  in  abeyance.  Carnar- 
von tendered  to  Beaconsfield  a  provisional  resignation,  to 
take  effect  directly  the  order  was  sent ;  and  Derby  also,  wlio 
at  this  critical  time  was  laid  up  with  illness,  and  unable  to 
attend  Cabinets,  wrote  from  his  sickbed,  strongly  protc'st- 
ing  against  the  policy.     *  More  I  think  of  the  Dardanelles 
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business,  less  I  like  it/  he  wrote  on  January  15 ;  and  again 
next  day,  *  I  cannot  put  too  strongly  the  objections  which 
I  feel  to  the  sending  up  of  the  fleet.'     He  forwarded  a  min- 
ute which  was  read  at  the  Cabinet  on  January  16,  and  in 
^hich  he  summed  up  his  objections  in  the  sentence,  *  I  object 
t»  the  proposed  step  as  contrary  to  Treaty,  as  increasing  the 
xisk  of  collision  with  Bussia,  as  tending  to  irritate  rather 
tiian  to  conciliate,  and  as  being,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  useless, 
if  not  dangerous,  in  a  military  point  of  view.' 

Hardy's  diary  gives  us  succinct  accounts  of  the  varying 
decisions  of  these  two  Cabinets,  and  of  the  motives  which 
inspired  them.  '  Jan.  15. —  We  agreed  to  communications 
to  Austria  to  draw  closer  to  her,  to  Lof tus  to  urge  an  answer 
About  Gallipoli,  to  Austria  as  to  association  with  us  in  en- 
tering the  Dardanelles.  Salisbury,  worn  out  by  Russian 
duplicity,  was  more  eager  than,  anyone  for  the  last  action.' 

*  Jan.   16. —  Beust's   communications   as   to   Austria,   the 

Grand  Vizier's  to  the  fleet,  backed  by  Layard  —  Russia's 
more  than  half  promise  not  to  go  to  Gallipoli  —  changed  all 

our  purposes  of  yesterday.     Austria  is  shaky,  but  we  must 

go  with  her  as  she  urges.' 

Beaconsfield  was  very  impatient  with  Carnarvon  and  his 

provisional  resignation. 

From  Lord  Carnarvon. 

16,  Bruton  St.,  Jan,  18,  '78. —  On  Monday  last,  the  14th  inst., 
I  wrote  to  you  requesting  you  to  be  good  enough  to  submit  my 
resignation  to  the  Queen,  as  soon  as  the  order  for  moving  the 
fleet  to  the  Dardanelles  should  be  given.  I  afterwards  received 
a  message  from  you  through  Mr.  M.  Corry  to  the  effect  that 
subsequent  telegrams  had  induced  you  to  change  your  mind; 
and  on  attending  the  Cabinet  on  Tuesday,  the  following  day  — 
as  I  did  to  prevent  any  rumours  which  might  be  injurious  to 
the  Government  arising  —  I  understood  that  they,  as  well  as 
you,  saw  reason  to  abandon  the  course  which  had  been  agreed 
ui)on. 

I  am  very  glad  that  so  sound  a  decision  has  been  come  to  — 
whatever  the  reasons  on  which  it  may  have  been  founded  — 
but  looking  to  the  fact  that  my  resignation,  though  provisional, 
if  in'  your  hands,  and  to  the  serious  nature  of  such  a  fact,  I 
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think  it  is  my  duty  to  state,  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, what  I  conceive  to  be  my  present  position. 

When  at  the  last  Cabinet  held  I  stated  the  course  which  I 
had  taken  in  placing  my  provisional  resignation  in  your  hands, 
no  opinion  was  expressed  or  comment  made  by  you,  or  as  far  as 
I  remember  by  any  other  member  of  the  Cabinet;  and  therefore 
it  is  the  more  necessary  that  there  should  be  no  room  for  mis- 
apprehension as  to  my  past  or  present  action. 

I  have  no  desire  to  separate  myself  from  colleagues  with 
whom  I  have  acted  on  terms  of  great  i)ersonal  regard  and  good- 
will: I  am  sensible  of  the  public  inconvenience  which  would 
arise  from  discord  or  open  difference  of  opinion  at  this  moment; 
and  I  am  ready  now,  as  I  hope  I  have  been  on  former  occasions, 
to  modify  or  concede  my  views  on  points  of  detail,  in  order  to 
secure  a  general  harmony  of  action  among  the  members  of  the 
Government. 

But  I  have  been  led  to  consider  carefully  the  events  of  the 
last  few  weeks  and  the  divergences  of  opinion  which  have  un- 
fortunately developed  themselves  amongst  us;  and  I  cannot  con- 
ceal from  myself  that  those  differences  have  been  very  consider- 
able on  a  question,  where  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
country  that  the  Government  should  be  one  and  undivided. 

Taking  therefore  all  this  into  account  I  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  place  clearly  on  paper  the  opinion  —  even  though 
you  and  my  colleagues  are  already  familiar  with  it  —  that  I  am 
not  prepared  in  present  circumstances,  or  in  circumstances  simi- 
lar to  them,  to  agree  to  any  armed  intervention  or  any  course 
of  a  similar  nature.  I  see  no  reason  as  yet  why  the  question  at 
issue  should  pass  out  of  the  realm  of  diplomacy.  Further,  the 
vote  of  credit  or  the  increase  in  Army  and  Navy  estimates 
(whichever  it  may  be)  is  a  measure  which  I  consider  useful  as  a 
means  of  strengthening  our  diplomacy  at  this  juncture;  but  I 
do  not  contemplate  the  application  of  any  aid  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment to  the  purposes  of  a  foreign  expedition,  unless  circum- 
stances should  change  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  wholly  be- 
yond my  present  anticipations.  The  anxiety  which  I  own  to 
have  felt  on  this  subject  has  been  greatly  relieved  by  the  explicit 
language  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  which  he  ex- 
plained that  the  Government  would  not,  until  it  was  clear  that 
the  Russian  conditions  are  unsatisfactory,  make  any  proposals 
for  the  increase  of  armaments. 

Relying  therefore  upon  this  as  a  trustworthy  exposition  of 
the  views  of  the  Government  I  feel  that  I  may  for  the  present 
content  myself  with  the  statement,  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  express  as  clearly  as  possible  in  reference  to  my  own  position 
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But  it  remains  for  you  to  consider  whether  this  view,  which  is 
satisfactory  to  me,  and  on  which  my  continuance  in  office  de- 
pends, is  also  satisfactory  to  you  and  my  colleagues.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  your  convenience. 


To  Lord  Carnarvon. 

10,  Downing  Street,  Jan,  18,  *78. —  I  cd.  not  answer  your 
letter  this  morning,  as  my  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  keep  an  engagement. 

You  are  in  error  in  supposing  that  you  wrote  to  me  on  Mon- 
day last,  the  14th.  It  was  on  Tuesday,  the  15th,  that  you  wrote 
to  me  a  letter  wh.  I  received  on  Wednes[day],  the  16th,  just 
before  the  early  meeting  of  the  Cahinet 

As  yr.  letter  was  founded  on  assumed  circ[umstanc]es  wh.  did 
not  exist,  or  wh.  had  been  removed,  I  thought  it  was  only  a 
friendly  act  —  and  it  was  in  a  spirit  of  thoro'  comradeship  I 
did  it— to  send  to  you  a  gent[leman]  who  possessed  my  entire 
confidence,  and  who  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  your  own, 
to  apprise  you  of  this,  and  to  beg  you  to  consider  the  letter 
^Mn  avenue,  and  therefore  not  to  mention  the  subject  to  our 
colleagues,  already  sufficiently  harassed  with  such  matters. 

You  took  anotlier  course,  wh.  I  regret,  if  only  for  cause  of 
its  occasioning  you  to  write  so  man^  letters  and  I  to  answer 
them. 

There  is  no  adequate  cause  for  yr.  tendering  the  resignation 
o^yr.  office  at  this  moment,  and  I  shd.  be  quite  unable  to  inform 
the  Queen  what  was  the  reason  of  yr.  retirement.  These  are 
^oi  times  when  statesmen  shd.  be  too  susceptible.  We  have 
enough  to  encounter  without  wasting  our  energies  in  contests 
among  ourselves. 

I  shall  not  therefore  submit  yr.  resignation  to  H.M.  Such 
a  step  wd.  deprive  me  of  a  colleague  I  value,  and  at  any  rate 
it  shd.  be  reserved  for  a  i)eriod  when  there  is  a  very  important 
difference  of  opinion  between  us,  wh.  at  present  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  case. 

While  Cabinet  councils  were  thus  distracted,  Ministers 
were  forced  to  make  declarations  in  the  open  by  the  meet- 
irij?  of  Parliament  on  Thursday,  January  17.     The  Queen's 
Speech,  on  the  draft  of  which  the  Cabinet  had  found  so 
much  difficulty  in  agreeing,  narrated  tlie  prop^css  of  Rus- 
sia's victorious  arms  in  Europe  and  Asia,  tlie  appeal  of  the 
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Porte  to  England,  and  the  fact  that,  through  British  media- 
tion, Russia  and  Turkey  were  in  communication  as  to 
peace.     Then  followed  the  critical  paragraph. 

Hitherto,  so  far  as  the  war  has  proceeded,  neither  of  the 
belligerents  has  infringed  the  conditions  on  which  my  neutrality 
is  founded,  and  I  willingly  believe  that  both  parties  are  desirous 
to  respect  tliem,  so  far  as  it  may  be  in  their  power.  So  long' 
as  these  eonditious  are  not  infringed,  my  attitude  will  continue 
the  same.  But  I  caimot  conceal  from  myself  that,  should  hostili- 
ties be  unfortunately  prolonged,  some  unexpected  occurrence 
may  render  it  incumbent  on  me  to  adopt  measures  of  precaution. 
Such  measures  could  not  be  taken  without  adequate  preparation, 
and  I  trust  to  the  liberality  of  my  Parliament  to  supply  the 
means  which  may  be  required  for  that  purpose. 

• 

This  warning  was  enforced  by  Beaconsfield  in  his  perora- 
tion when  he  spoke  in  the  debate  on  the  Address.  *  If  we 
are  called  upon  to  vindicate  our  rights  and  to  defend  the 
interests  of  our  country ;  if  our  present  hopes  and  purposes 
of  peace  are  baffled;  if  there  be  circumstances  which  de- 
mand that  we  should  appeal  to  Parliament  again  and  again 
for  means  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  realm,  and  to  pre- 
serve and  maintain  the  interests  of  the  empire,  I  am  sure 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  never  hesitate  to  take 
that  course.'  But,  in  general,  the  Duke  of  Connaugbt's 
report  of  the  speech  to  the  Queen  was  well  founded :  ^  When 
he  sat  down  everybody  was  as  wise  as  they  were  before  and 
the  Opposition  were  terribly  nettled.'  His  main  theme  was 
to  show  how  absurd  was  the  lament  of  the  Opposition  about 
England's  isolation  and  want  of  influence.  Why,  he  pointed 
out,  the  only  Power  which  had  done  anything  was  England. 
It  was  she  who  defeated  the  Berlin  memorandum,  who 
called  the  Constantinople  Conference  into  existence,  who 
obtained  an  armistice  for  Serbia,  and  who  had  interfered  to 
bring  about  tlie  present  negotiation  between  Russia  and 
'J'urkey.  A  peppery  attack  which  Argjll  made  upon  Bea- 
consfield gave  Salisbury  an  opportunity,  in  Derby's  absentee 
from  illness,  to  defend  the  policy  of  his  chief.     He  chal- 
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lenged  Parliament  either  to  give  its  implicit  confidence  to 
the  Go\'emment,  and  so  enable  it  to  act  with  force  in  these 
great  issues,  or  to  replace  it. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  Downing  Street,  Jan,  18,  '78. — .  .  .  It  seems  universally 
admitted,  that  last  night  in  Parliament  redounded  much  to  the 
credit  of  your  Majesty's  Government.  The  debate  in  the  Lords 
was  well  sustained,  and  its  not  least  remarkable  feature  was  the 
vigorous,  loyal  and  uncompromising  support  given  to  the  Prime 
Minister  by  Lord  Salisbury. 

The  observations  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  which 
your  Majesty  refers,  have  attracted  remark,  but  the  general  in- 
terpretation of  them  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country, 
%  that  they  were  a  challenge  to  Russia,  that  if  the  terms  of 
peace  were  not  such  as  England  had  a  right  to  expect,  we  should 
be  prepared  to  go  to  war  with  that  Power,  and  this  is  the  in- 
terpretation that  Sir  Stafford  accepts! 

The  communications  with  Austria  are  constant,  and  promising, 
^d  Lord  Tenterden  informs  Lord  Beaconsfield  that  M.  de 
Harcourt^  intimated  to-day,  that  France  was  disposed  to  move 
u^d  apprise  Russia,  that  the  Danube  and  the  Straits  were  Euro- 
pean questions. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  hopes  that  your  Majesty  may  not  suffer 
irom  all  this  anxiety,  and  absolute  and  extreme  labor,  which 
your  Majesty  undergoes.  He  wishes,  often,  he  was  at  your 
Majesty's  side  to  soothe  and  to  aid  and  to  be  your  Majesty\s 
^retary  as  well  as  your  Minister.  That  cannot  be,  but  let 
'^im  hope  that  his  distant  devotion  is  not  without  solace,  and 
^ven  tho'  removed  and  apart,  his  humble  energies  may,  in  some 
degree,  aid. 

In  the  midst  of  this  agitated  time  the  Queen  was  anxious 

to  follow  up  the  mark  of  confidence  in  Beaconsfield  which 

^te  had  given  in  her  December  visit  to  Hughenden  by  a 

further  striking  act  of  favour.     *  Let  Lord  Derby  and  Lord 

Carnarvon  go,  and  be  very  firm,'  she  wrote  on  January  20, 

from  Osborne.     *  A  divided  Cabinet   is  of  no  use.     The 

Queen  would  wish  to  confer  the  vacant  Garter  on  Lord 

Beaconsfield   as   a   mark   of  her   confidence   and   support. 

She  and  the  country  at  large  have  the  greatest  confidence  in 

1  French  AmhaHsador. 
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him/  But  Beaconsfield  felt  at  once  that  this  was  a  very 
unsuitable  moment  for  him  to  accept  honours  and  decora- 
tions. Besides,  as  he  told  Lady  Bradford,  he  had  Mel- 
bourne's reason  for  declining,  that  he  did  not  want  to  bribe 
himself.  Her  Majesty  thought  her  Minister's  letter  declin- 
ing the  honour  '  a  beautiful  one  —  she  almost  expected  it ; 
but  hopes  to  bestow  it  on  some  future  occasion.' 

To  Queen  Victoria, 

10,  Downing  St.,  Jan.  21,  '78. —  He  is  deeply  touched,  almost 
overcome,  by  the  gracious  expression  of  your  Majesty's  wish  to 
confer  on  him  the  high  dignity  of  the  Garter,  and  especially  as 
a  mark  of  your  Majesty's  confidence  and  support. 

But  with  the  profoundest  deference  he  would  venture  to  ob- 
serve that  this  great  distinction  would  only  add  to  the  jealousy 
and  envy  of  which  he  is  already  the  object  and  that  it  might  be 
better  to  reserve  it  for  some  one  on  whom  your  Majesty  could 
less  depend  than  on  himself,  and  whose  support  might  add 
strength  to  your  Majesty's  Government. 

There  is  no  honor  and  no  reward  that  with  him  can  ever  equal  — 
the  possession  of  your  Majesty's  kind  thoughts.  All  his  own.^ 
thoughts  and  feelings  and  duties  and  afFections  are  now  con — 
centrated  in  your  Majesty,  and  he  desires  nothing  more  for  hi£^ 
remaining  years  than  to  serve  your  Majesty  or,  if  that  seryic^3 
ceases,  to  live  still  on  its  memory  as  a  period  of  his  ezisten4 
most  interesting  and  fascinating. 

The  Queen's  gracious  offer  reached  Beaconsfield  on  the 
morning  of  a  day  —  Monday,  January  21  —  when  he  hacf 
determined  to  put  his  authority  to  the  test,  and  obtain  his 
colleagues'  assent  to  a  definitely  forward  policy.  For  the 
first  time  during  these  troubles,  there  was  a  prospect  for 
England  of  a  serious  ally  in  resisting  Russian  advance. 
Neither  in  the  Reichstadt  understanding  of  1876,  nor  in 
the  Vienna  Treaty  of  1877,  had  Austria  carried  her  policy 
of  hypothetical  partition  so  far  as  to  admit  of  Russian  oc- 
cupation of  Constantinople  and  the  Straits.  She,  like  Eng- 
land, was  at  last  gravely  alarmed  that  this  danger  was  immi- 
nent, and  she  seemed  to  be  ready  to  join  England  in  pre- 
venting it.     Russia  still  concealed  her  terms  while  daily 
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advancing  her  military  position.  Beaconsfield  accordingly 
felt  that  the  moment  had  come  to  burst  the  shackles  that  had 
bound  his  Cabinet,  and  in  three  sittings  on  Monday,  Tues- 
day, and  Wednesday,  the  21st,  22nd,  and  23rd,  he  pressed 
for  and  obtained  a  decision. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  Downing  St.,  Jan.  21,  '78. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  .  .  .  pro- 
posed to-day  to  the  Cabinet  that  we  should  offer  to  Austria  a 
defensive  alliance  with  this  comitry;  if  necessary,  a  pecuniary 
aid,  provided  she  would   mobilise  a  sufficient   force  upon   her 
fTontier,  and  join  us  in  an  identic  note  to  Russia.    Our  fleet, 
a£  course,  to  go  up  to  Constantinople. 

The  discussion  was  fiery.  Ten  members  of  the  Cabinet  warmly 
iidopted  the  proposals.  Lord  Derby  fiercely  opposing  them,  and 
X--ord  Carnarvon  feebly. 

No  one  supported  them  with  more  energy  than  Lord  Salis- 
L>mjry,  wliose  conduct  throughout  was  admirable. 

ritimately.  Lord  Derby  agreed  to  the  identic  note,  and  a  draft 
'  it  was  drawn  up  and  telegraphed  to  Vienna,  and  the  Cabinet 
to  meet  and  decide  to-morrow  on  the  main  question,  at  2 
clock,  when  we  expect  an  answer  from  Sir  (sic)  Buchanan. 
rd  Beaconsfield  will  see  Count  Beust  this  evening,  and  has 
*eat  hopes,  that  he  shall  be  able  to  settle  everything. 
He  shall  not   hesitate  to   undertake   to   II is   Excellency,   that 
your  Majesty's  Government  will   adopt   these  measures,   and   if 
^^-ord  Derby  cannot  approve  them,  he  must  at  once  resign.  ^^ 

^ame  in  time  for  th(;  Council  of  Wednesday  the  23rd ;  and 
oeaconsfield,  reeoguising  that  important  results  must  fol- 
low from  the  meotinir,  obtained  that  morning  by  telegram 
JD  advance  the  Queen's  authority  to  accept  resignations  in 
order  '  to  prevent  second  thoughts.'     Before  six  he  reported 
to  Her  Majesty  that  the  fleet  had  been  ordered  to  proceed 
immediately  to  Constantinople;  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  give  notice  in  the  House  of  Commons  of 
R  Vote  of  Credit;  and  that  the  Cabinet  was  resolute,  except 
Derby  and  Carnarvon,  whose  resignations  he  expected  at 
once.     His    expectations    were    fulfilled    in    both    cases. 
Derby's  letter  was  manly  and  touching. 
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From  Lord  Derby. 

Foreign  Office,  Jan,  23,  1878. 

My  dear  DiSR/iFLi, —  After  our  repeated  discussions  in  Cabinet 
on  the  question  of  sending  up  the  fleet  to  Constantinople,  and 
the  decision  which  was  come  to  this  afternoon,  you  will  feel  as 
I  do  that  only  one  result  is  possible  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

The  question  on  which  we  were  unable  to  agree  is  obviously 
one  of  grave  importance;  it  is  certain  to  be  eagerly  and  fre- 
quently discussed  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament;  the  Foreign 
Secretary  more  than  any  other  Minister  would  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  defending  the  de- 
cision taken;  and  as  I  cannot  think  it,  or  say  that  I  think  it« 
a  safe  or  wise  one,  it  is  clear  that  no  alternative  is  left  me 
except  to  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  retire  from  the  post  I  liold. 

I  deeply  and  sincerely  regret  that  we  should  differ  on  any 
point  of  policy;  but  two  considerations  reconcile  me  in  some 
measure  to  a  step  which  is  quite  as  painful  to  me  personally 
as  it  can  be  to  you.  You  will  get  on  better  with  a  thoroughly 
harmonious  Cabinet;  and  you  are  so  strong  in  the  Lords  that 
the  loss  of  two  colleagues  will  not  practically  affect  you  there. 
I  may  add  that  the  incessant  anxiety  of  the  last  two  years  has 
made  me  often  doubt  of  late  —  all  questions  of  political  differ- 
ence set  aside  —  whether  I  should  long  be  capable  of  even  moder- 
ately efficient  service  in  an  office  which  at  times  like  these  admits 
of  no  rest  from  responsibility  and  labour. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  whatever  I  can  do,  out  of  office, 
to  support  your  Government  will  be  done  by  me,  both  ns  an 
obligation  of  public  duty  and  from  feelings  of  private  friend- 
ship which  no  lapse  of  time  or  change  of  circumstances  will  alter. 
Believe  me  always  most  sincerely  yrs.,  Derby. 

Beaconsfield  immediately  obtained  the  Queen's  permission 
to  offer  the  succession  to  the  Foreign  Office  to  Salisbury, 
whose  thoroughgoing  adhesion  to  his  chiefs  policy  had  been 
a  marked  feature  of  recent  Cabinets;  and  Hicks  Beach,  who 
had  been  a  stalwart  throughout,  became  Colonial  Secretary. 
The  orders  were  sent  to  the  fleet  to  enter  the  Dardanelles, 
and  Layard  was  instructed  to  inform  the  Sultan,  and  se- 
cure that  the  forts  did  not  fire  on  the  ships.  Northcote 
duly  notified  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  Vote  of  Credit 
to  be  moved  on  the  following  Monday'.  Beaconsfield  felt 
he  could  now  go  full  steam  ahead;  and  his  Royal  Mistress 
was  immensely  satisfied  and  relieved. 
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To  Queen  Victoria^ 

10,  Downing  St.,  Jan.  24. —  Lord  Boaconsfield.  .  .  .  encloses 
letters  received  this  morning  from  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Lord 
Derby.  It  is  the  policy  of  Lord  Salisbury  that  they  oppose. 
Until  Lord  Salisbury  was  permanently  detached  from  these 
noble  Lords,  it  was  impossible  to  bring  the  Cabinet  to  any  firm 
or  general  decision.  Directly  Lord  Salisbury  declared,  which 
be  did  in  a  most  uncompromising  view,  against  Russian  ag- 
gression, the  Cabinet  divided  ten  to  twelve  in  favor  of  a  decided 
policy.  Lord  Salisbury  is  most  firmly  anti-Russian.  His  ex- 
perience in  the  India  Office  has  taught  him  this.  His  diplomatic 
promenade  last  year  in  Europe  has  given  him  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  all  its  leading  statesmen.  He  is  a  man  of  com- 
manding ability  and  station  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  thoroughly 
believes  that  your  Majesty  will  find  in  him  a  most  efficient, 
devoted  and  agreeable  Minister.  He  therefore  earnestly  prays 
your  Majesty  to  appoint  him  Secretary  of  State.  It  will  show 
that  your  Majesty's  Government  is  determined. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  is  touched  by  Lord  Derby's  letter.  It  closes 
a  public  connection  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  softened  too  by 
much  private  intimacy.  Lord  Salisbury  also  is  detached  from 
bis  intimate  friend. 

These  are  trials  of  public  life,  but  everything  must  yield  to 
duty,  especially  at  an  imperial  crisis  like  the  present. 

He  begs  your  Majesty  to  have  the  kindness  to  telegraph  per- 
mission to  the  two  retiring  Ministers  to  make  their  parliamentary 
statements  to-morrow. 

He  thanks  your  Majesty  for  your  Majesty's  gracious  messages 
and  enquiries.  He  is  glad  to  say  he  is  fairly  well,  but  the  ten- 
sion of  the  present  moment  is  extreme,  and  the  thought  and 
labor  are  unceasing.  He  would  willingly  write  more,  but  he 
must  now  hurry  down  to  the  House  of  Ix)rds,  and  has  been  the 
whole  morning  in  conference  and  consultation. 

From  Queen  Victoria, 

Osborne,  Jan,  24,  '78. —  The  Queen  must  write  a  few  lines 

to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  to  express  her  immense  satisfaction  and 

relief  at  the  intelligence  conveyed  in  his  two  cyphers.     To  the 

last,  she  feared  Lord  Derby  would  stay  and  she  really  believes 

that  next  to  the  agitation  and  behaviour  of  the  Opposition,  he 

has  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  all  action  and  moreover  has  tried 

Lord   Beaconsfield   dreadfully,    and   often    paralysed    the    whole 

Government,   in   the  most  lamentable   way.     His   inaction   and 

delay  on  every  occasion  and  total  want  of  energy  and  purpose, 
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have  been  such  that,  irrespective  of  this  question,  he  had  becoi 
totally  unfit  to  be  Foreign  Secretary. 

What  has  led  to  this,  at  the  last,  after  the  scenes  which  Lc 
Beaconsfield  described?    The  announcement   in  the   House 
Commons  is  also  most  important. 

In  short  the  Queen  cannot  sufficiently  thank  her  wise  a 
kind  Prime  Minister,  for  the  firmness  and  energy  display* 
which  will  yet  carry  us  on  to  where  we  should  be. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Lord  Salisbury  is  no  doubt 
excellent  appointment  and  his  great  ability  and   readiness 
a  speaker  will  make  him  invaluable  as  Foreign  Secretary.    S 
wonders  whom  he  will  submit  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 

The  Queen  trusts  Lord  Beaconsfield  will  not  be  the  worse  i 
all  this  excitement  and  anxiety.  .  .  . 

These  resignations  and  Lord  Salisbury's  appointment  w* 
other  strong  measures  will  have  an  immense  effect  in  Russia. 

The  satisfaction  and  relief  of  Queen  and  Minister  w^ 
premature.  Carnarvon's  resignation  was  indeed  final ;  b 
after  a  few  days'  uncertainty  and  confusion,  Derby,  at  B 
consfield's  request  and  with  Her  Majesty's  reluctant  i 
quiescence,  resumed  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  OflSce,  which 
held  for  a  couple  of  months  longer.  It  is  a  curious  story.  C 
Thursday,  January  24,  the  day  after  the  decisive  Cabine 
when  the  orders  to  the  fleet  bad  only  just  been  despatche 
there  came  a  telegram  from  Layard  announcing  that  tl 
terms  or  bases  of  peace  had  been  agreed  to,  and  that  the  la 
of  them  was  that  the  question  of  the  Straits  should  be  sc 
tied  between  '  the  Congress  and  the  Emperor  of  Bussii 
Xorthcote  has  given  us,  in  his  memorandum,  a  vivacious  £ 
count  of  the  way  in  wbich  this  news  afiTected  Ministers. 

This  fell  amongst  us  like  a  bombshell.  Our  justification  1 
sending  up  the  fleet  was  that  we  feared  that  a  private  arranc 
ment  would  be  made  about  the  Straits  between  the  Turks  ai 
Russians,  to  the  exclusion  and  the  detriment  of  other  Powei 
and  here  were  the  Russian  terms  of  peace,  by  which  this  questi* 
was  to  be  reserved  to  be  settled  by  a  Congress!  What  could  ^ 
say  to  justify  ourselves!  And  how  much  would  not  the  dil 
culty  of  the  situation  be  increased  by  the  emphatic  dissent  ai 
resignation  of  Lord  Derby?  After  a  little  hasty  consultati 
with  those  of  our  colleagues  who  were  in  the  House  of  Commoa 
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I  went  up  to  Downing  Street,  taking  Smith  ^  with  me.    We 

found  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  bed,  but  quite  able  to  talk  the  matter 

over  with  us.    The  result  was  that  we  agreed  to  stop  Admiral 

Hornby  before  he  entered  the  Dardanelles,  where  he  had  been 

led  to  expect  that  he  might  find  orders.    Smith  despatched  an 

Admiralty  telegram  at  once.    It  was  not  in  time  to  stop  the 

fleet,  but  it  brought  it  back  again  to  the  entrance  of  the  Straits. 

Looking  back,  I  think  this  was  the  greatest  mistake  we  made  in 

the  whole  business;  but  at  the  moment  wo  were  all  agreed  on  it. 

The  next  day  came  a  correction  of  the  telegram;  it  was  not 

between  the  Emperor  and  the  Congress  that  the  question  of 

the  Straits  was  to  be  settled,  but  between  the  Emperor  and  the 

Sultan!    How  we  gnashed  our  teeth! 

^   The  original  impression  of  the  moderation  of  Ruasia's 
terms,  which  Ministers  derived  from  the  mistake  in  Lajard's 
telegram,  was  confirmed  on  the  Friday  morning  by  a  mini- 
mising statement  of  them  which  Schouvaloff  — *  no  doubt,' 
wrote  Beaconsfield,  *  in  consequence  of  the  Parliamentary 
movements  of  yesterday  ' —  handed  to  Derby.     They  were 
considered  by  the  *  Council  of  Ten,'  as  Beaconsfield  called 
the  Cabinet  minus  Derby  and  Carnarvon,  and  were  thought 
Tdore  studious  of  British  than  of  Austrian  interests;  but 
Ministers  naturally  determined  to  proceed  with  the  Vote  of 
Credit  as  a  measure  of  precaution.     Then  came  Layard's 
correcting  telegram,  which  caused  the  Queen  to  telograjA  at 
once  to  her  Prime  Minister,  *  Do  not  you  agree  with  me  in 
thinking  it  highly  desirable  that  the  fleet  should  still  be  sent 
to  Constantinople,  else  we  are  sure  to  be  duped,  which  would 
be  fatal  ? ' 

But  it  would  hardly  have  been  dignified  to  send  the  fleet 

a  third  order  within  twenty-four  hours,  countennanding  the 

second  order  and  restoring  the  first.     Moreover,  the  firm 

attitude  of  the  Ministry  in  announcing  an  immediate  Vote 

of  Credit  had  already  abated  Russian  pretensions,  and  made 

lier  produce  her  terms  of  peace.     The  movement  of  the  fleet 

might  perhaps  wait  for  the  developments  of  the  next  few 

dflvs;  especially  as  the  mere  rumour,  as  yet  unconfirmed,  of 

Derby's  resignation  had  produced  serious  domestic   diffi- 

1  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
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ciilties  for  the  Government  which  it  is  strange  that  Beacons- 
field  and  his  colleagues  had  not  foreseen  and  allowed  for. 
Not  only  was  the  head  of  the  house  of  Stanley  a  name  to 
conjure  with  in  his  native  Lancashire,  a  county  which  had 
made  a  marvellous  rally  to  Consorvatism  in  recent  years. 
But  alsoy  throughout  the  middle  classes  and  in  the  eyes  of 
the  plain  man,  Derby  stood  for  pnidence  and  common- 
sense  in  politics  * ;  and  the  Whips  represented  to  Beacons- 
field  and  Northcote  that  his  defection  would  shake  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country  and  of  the  party  in  the  soundness 
of  Ministerial  policy,  and  would  certainly  diminish,  and 
might  even  imperil,  the  Government  majority  on  the  com- 
ing Vote  of  Credit  Almost  the  whole  of  the  Ministry, 
with  Northcote  and  Cairns  at  their  head,  pressed  these  views 
upon  Beaconsfield,  who  had  no  choice  but  to  yield  to  them. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  recall  of  the  order  to  the  fleet 
gave  an  obvious  opening  for  accommodation.  Carnarvon 
had  resigned  because  he  opposed  both  the  movement  of  the 
fleet  and  the  immediate  Vote  of  Credit.  Derby  had  based 
his  resignation  on  the  movement  of  the  fleet  alone;  and  he 
had  left  himself  a  loophole  that  very  Friday  afternoon,  by 
abstaining  at  Beaconsfield's  request  from  any  announcement, 
when  Carnarvon  gave  the  House  of  Lords  the  detailed  story 
of  his  own  disagreements  with  his  colleagues  in  the  past 
three  weeks.  Beaconsfield,  when  questioned  by  Granville 
on  the  current  rumours  of  Derby^s  action,  could  only  say 
that  he  *  always  thought  it  a  high,  valuable  and  ancient 
privilege  of  anyone  retiring  from  a  Government .  that  he 
should  announce  the  fact  to  Parliament  himself  in  the  first 
instance.* 

Convinced  though  he  was  that  Derby's  return  was  in  the 
circumstances  desirable,  Beaconsfield  did  not  feel  that, 
after  the  increasing  friction  of  the  last  eight  or  nine  months, 
he  could  make  a  personal  appeal  to  his  old  friend.  North- 
cote has  told  us  that  a  curious  reserve  had  lately  sprung  up 
between  the  two  men,  once  so  intimate ;  *  they  became  shy  of 

1 '  His  name  affects  the  country,  which  does  not  know  his  indeci- 
sion and  timidity/  wrote  Hardy  in  his  diary  on  January  28. 
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speaking  directly  to  each  other,  and  I  was  frequently  em- 
ployed as  a  medium  of  communication  between  them.'  It 
was  so  now.  *  The  chief  told  me,'  writes  Northcote,  *  that 
lie  could  say  nothing  to  [Derby],  but  that  if  I  could  persuade 
him  to  stay  he  would  be  very  glad.  He  did  not  think  I 
should  succeed.  ...  I  spent  the  whole  of  Saturday  in  nego- 
tiation, and  have  kept  the  letters  which  passed  between  us, 
besides  writing  which  I  had  one  or  two  long  conversations, 
and  on  Sunday  morning  I  was  able  to  report  my  success.' 
It  was  a  di£Bcult  job  that  Northcote  undertook,  for  Salis- 
bury, to  the  satisfaction  of  his  colleagues,  was  prepared  to 
take  over  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  and  yet  Derby  would 
accept  no  other  post.  Only  a  sense  of  public  duty  could 
have  induced  Derby  to  return ;  though  he  spoke  of  his  action 
next  week  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world ;  he  had  resigned  because  the  Cabinet  had  taken 
a  decision  with  which  he  could  not  agree,  but,  the  cause  of 
the  difference  having  disappeared,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
withdrawing  his  resignation. 

There  was  one  high  authority  in  the  State  to  whom  Der- 
by's return  would  be  very  unwelcome.  For  many  months 
the  Queen  had  insisted,  with  no  little  reason,  in  her  com- 
munications with  Beaconsfield,  that  the  one  indispensable 
preliminary  to  a  courageous  and  steadfast  foreign  policy 
was  the  substitution  of  another  Secretary  of  State  for  Derby, 
whose  person  and  policy  had  been  antipathetic  to  her  from 
early  days.  Beaconsfield  had  to  use  all  his  diplomacy  to 
overcome  Her  Majesty's  reluctance ;  his  most  effectual  argu- 
ment being  that  Derby's  position,  after  his  return  without 
Carnarvon,  would  be  one  of  vastly  less  influence  and  impor- 
tance. 

To  Queen  Victoria, 

10,  Downing  St.,  Jan.  26,  78. 

Madam,  and  most  beloved  Sovereign, —  I  fear  your  Majesty 
will  never  pardon  me  for  writing  to  your  Majesty  this  letter, 
but  my  duty  to  your  Majesty  impels  me,  and  I  entreat  your 
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Majesty  to  deign  to  extend  to  me  your  Majesty's  commanding 
judgment  and  infinite  indulgence. 

It  is  represented  to  me,  by  all  the  great  authorities  on  thes< 
matters,  that  the  retirement  of  Lord  Derby  is  producing  disas 
trous  results  on  the  Conservative  party,  both  in  Parliament  am 
out  of  doors.  A  general  disintegration  is  taking  place.  Th< 
vote  of  Monday  next,  which  would  have  originally  been  carriec 
by  a  large  majority,  and  on  which  I  depended  as  exercising  i 
great  influence  on  Austria  and  Russia,  is,  with  this  disruptioi 
of  the  Cabinet,  not  only  endangered,  but  even  problematical. 

All  the  Lancashire  members,  and  others  who  represent  tin 
chief  seats  of  manufactures  and  conmierce,  cannot  any  longe 
be  relied  on,  and  our  friends  in  Lancashire,  who  were  organisini 
public  meetings  on  a  large  scale  to  support  your  Majesty's  Gov 
emment,  and  answer  the  mechanical  agitation  of  the  last  month 
have  telegraphed  that,  in  consequence  of  the  assumed  resignatioi 
of  Lord  Derby,  they  must  relinquish  the  attempt. 

Almost  every  member  of  the  Cabinet  has  pressed  strongly  oi 
me  to  advise  your  Majesty  to  retain  him,  especially  the  Lor* 
Chancellor,  who  has  conferred  with  my  leading  colleagues  pri 
vately.  The  policy  of  your  Majesty's  Government  cannot  b 
changed  one  whit;  and  neither  Lord  Derby,  nor  anyone  else 
can  join  your  Majesty's  Government,  who  is  not  immediatel; 
prepared  to  support  the  vote  of  six  millions,  which  will  be  pre 
posed  on  Monday. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  and  others  seem  to  think  that  Lon 
Derby  regrets  his  withdrawal,  to  which  he  was  induced  by  th 
personal  representations  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  himself  sufferini 
under  depressing  illness.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  had  no  com 
munication  with  him,  and  his  resignation  in  the  House  of  Lord 
last  night  was  not  announced,  because,  it  is  believed,  he  di< 
not  wish  to  connect  that  act  with  the  resignation  of  Lord  Camar 
von. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  is  of  opinion  that  in  this  state  of  affairs 
and  indeed  in  future,  the  conduct  of  Lord  Derby  may  be  power 
fully  controlled  by  the  Cabinet.  They  will  dictate  the  instnic 
tions  to  your  Majesty's  Ministers  at  the  Conference,  and  ther 
too  your  Majesty  would  be  careful  to  be  represented  by  thoa 
your  Majesty  can  entirely  trust. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  also,  pointed  out  that  Lord  Derby  woul 
now  be  alone  in  the  Cabinet,  for  Lord  Salisbury  is  now. entire!; 
in  everything  with  the  Prime  Minister,  and  of  Lord  Camarvo: 
we  have  for  ever  got  rid. 

I  place,  with  much  agitation  and  disquietude,  these  statement 
before  your  Majesty  for  your  Majesty's  gracious  consideratioi 
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We  are  dealing  with  great  and  pressing  affairs,  and  the  attitude 
of  Austria  is  critical.     If  your  Majesty  deigns  to  empower  me 
to  communicate  with  Lord  Derby,  I  will  obey  your  Majesty's 
commands. 
I  have  not  over-stated,  or  colored,  anything. 
I  am  greatly  distressed  in  mind,  but  I  am  ever  your  Majesty's 
deroted  Beaconsfield. 

P.S. —  I  ought  to  mention  to  your  Majesty,  that  if,  as  some 

good  judges  suppose,  war,  and  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  are 

^evitable,  it  would  be  important  to  retain  Lord  Derby  until  the 

^dissolution  is  over,  and  then,  if 'necessary,  ho  could  retire  with 

^ttipunity. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

OsBOBNE,  Jan.  27,  '78. 

if  Y  DEAR  Lord  Beaconsfield, —  I  answer  you  as  you  kindly  ad- 

^*^88ed  me  and  as  I  hope  you  will  do,  whenever  it  is  easier, 

'^'kich  it  undoubtedly  is.    I  will  not  pretend  to  conceal  from 

y<=^u  that  I  was  a  good  deal  startled  and  annoyed  at  the  contents 

^^^  your  letter.    But  I  have  no  other  object  but  that  of  main- 

^^^ining  the  dignity  and  interests  of  this  country,  and  therefore 

-*■    am  ready  to  withdraw  my  acceptance  of  Lord  Derby's  resigna- 

"^^ou,  if,  in  doing  so,  you  are  certain  of  carrying  the  vote,  which 

*"^  all  important,  and  if  you  continue  in  a  firm  and  decided  line. 

^ko  changes  (of  course  in  many  cases  unavoidable)  of  purpose, 

^^d    the   necessary   silence   on   the   communications    with   other 

-lowers  give  an  appearance  of  vacillation   and  mystery   to  our 

^^nduct  which  weakens  our  position  in  Parliament,  and  it  would 

^   of  immense  advantage  if  we  could  announce  to  Parliament 

^^at  we  are  acting  with  Austria.     The  telegrams  from  Sir  A. 

Buchanan,  reporting  what  the  Emperor  of  Austria  said  as  well 

^  what  Count  Andrassy  said,  seem  to  me  so  very  distinct  as  to 

their  strong   objection   to   the  terms  of  the   Peace    (which   are 

ovitrageous),  that  she   [?I]   should  think  there  ought  to  be  no 

difficulty  for  the  two  Governments  to  act  together. 

The  telegram  just  received  saying  that  the  Porte  dare  not 
divulge  the  bases  of  Peace,  as  Russia  threatens  her,  is  really 
an  insult  to  all  the  Powers  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
and  took  part  in  the  Conference  at  Constantinople.  Surely 
something  will  be  done  on  our  part  as  soon  as  possible  to  effect 
this  object  ? 

To  return  to  Lord  Derby:   if  he  would  take  another  office, 

Jike  Privy   Seal  —  as  he  says  himself  he  feels  unequal   to  the 

labour  of  his  present  office  and  his  great  dilatoriness  was  one 

of  the  most  alarming  features  in  his  very  peculiar  character 
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all  throughout  these  two  very  trying  years  —  it  would  be  far 
the  best.  But  I  offer  no  objection  to  any  arrangement  you 
think  best  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  to  strengthen 
and  support  the  Government.  The  great  dislike  to  go  to  war 
arises  no  doubt  from  the  ignorance  of  people,  who  do  not  see 
that,  if  Hussia  has  all  her  own  way,  we  shall  suffer  also  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  and  shall  still  less  avoid  it  in  future. 
A  dissolution  would  be  much  to  be  deprecated  as  it  would  cause 
such  excitement  and  agitation  and  things  would  be  said  which 
would  show  a  division  of  feeling  in  the  nation  of  which  Russia 
would  take  great  advantage. 

I  am  so  truly  grieved  at  all  your  trouble  and  anxiety  and  at 
Mr.  Corry's  illness  which  at  this  moment  is  most  unfortunate. 

What  I  want  especially  to  lay  stress  on,  is  the  necessity  of 
not  losing  time,  and  thereby  not  letting  any  opportunity  slip 
which  might  prevent  matters  getting  still  worse.  So  many 
telegrams  seem  to  require  answering.  You  must  I  am  sure  feel 
that,  if  you  had  been  listened  to  6  months  ago,  this  present  com- 
plication might  have  been  avoided. 

The  countermanding  of  the  fleet  at  the  very  entrance  of  the 
Dardanelles  is  most  unfortunate  I  think.  .  .  . 

Hoping  to  hear  soon,  believe  me,  with  the  sincereet  regard. 
Yours  aff^ly,  V.  R.  &  I. 

The  reconciliation  was  effected  by  Sunday  morning,  and 
a  strenuous  and  agitated  week  was  followed  by  that  unusual 
portent,  a  Sunday  Cabinet.  To  Salisbury,  on  whose  judg- 
ment in  foreign  affairs,  rather  than  on  Derby's,  Beacons- 
field  had  now  begun  to  rely,  and  whose  helpfulness  and 
disregard  of  self-interest  during  the  crisis  had  been  con- 
spicuous, his  chief  sent  a  letter  of  warm  acknowledgment. 

To  Lord  Salitihury, 

10,  Downing  St.,  Jan,  27,  1878. —  I  inferred  from  your  si^ 
niflcant  remark,  at  yesterday's  Cabinet,  respecting  Derby,  that 
you  desired  his  return. 

I  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  that,  tho'  a  Pyrrhic  victory : 
at  least  I  feel  I  have  not  sufficient  energy  remaining  to  go 
through  another  such  trial. 

The  Cabinet  is  called  to-day  at  5  oV.  It  is  necessary  for 
Northcote's  sake,  but  I  thought  it  desirable,  as  the  most  of- 
fectivo  mode,  to-morrow,  of  answering  the  rumors  afloat 
specting  D. 
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I  must  ezprees  my  sense  of  the  cordial  oo-operation  and  con- 
fidence I  have  received  from  you  throughout  this  afPair.  It  is  a 
good  omen  for  the  Sovereign  and  the  country ;  and  I  can  assure 
you»  and  I  ought  to  assure  you,  that  your  hehavior  at  head- 
quarters is  entirely  understood  and  completely  appreciated. 

The  continuation  of  the  correspondence  with  the  Queen 
describes  the  Council  of  that  Sunday,  January  27.  It  will 
be  seen  that  Derby  marked^  by  his  attitude  in  Cabinet,  the 
distrustful  and  unconciliatory  spirit  in  which  he  resumed 
oiBce.  He  had  made  it  clear  in  his  final  letter  to  North- 
cote,  that,  as  he  wrote  in  his  diary,  ^  I  remain  rather  in  the 
hope  of  preventing  mischief  as  long  as  I  can,  than  from 
sympathizing  with  the  views  of  my  colleagues.' 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  Downing  St.,  Jan.  27,  '78. — .  .  .  The  Cabinet,  which  had 
principally  to  consider  the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  be  made  to-morrow,  met  late,  and  sate  long,  and 
therefore  Lord  Beaconsfield  cannot  write  at  the  length  he  could 
wish.  He  received  your  Majesty's  gracious  telegram,  and,  can- 
not, on  this  occasion,  attempt  to  express  his  deep  sense  of  all 
your  Majesty's  goodness  in  the  almost  overpowering  difficult 
position  in  which  he  finds  himself.  Lord  Derby  was  offered 
Indian  Sec'y.,  Colonies,  Privy  Seal,  or  Lord  Presidency,  but  no 
arrangement  could  be  made.  He  held  that  his  honor  required 
the  Foreign  Office  or  nothing,  which  of  course  he  said  he  pre- 
ferred. His  attending  the  Cabinet,  which  will  appear  to-morrow, 
-will  equally  astonish,  and  disappoint,  the  Opposition,  who  looked 
upon  the  days  of  the  present  Administration  as  numbered.  That 
may  not  be  the  case,  but  its  days  will  be  days  of  terrible  toil  and 
danger,  and  it  will  have  to  encounter  great  crises  in  affairs. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  saw  the  Austrian  Ambassador  to-day.  They 
are  terribly  alarmed,  and  believe  they  have  been  entirely  de- 
ceived by  Russia. 

In  this  projected  Austrian  alliance,  Lord  Beaconsfield  was 
much  helped  by  Mr.  Corry,  whose  services  he  has  now  lost.  It 
is  a  great  blow.  Mr.  Corry  has  broken  down  from  over-work 
and  over-anxiety.  His  nervous  system  has  given  way.  His 
loss  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  cannot  be  estimated.  He  has  fine 
talents,  a  sweet  temper,  wonderful  energy,  and  a  noble  disposi- 
tion. Besides,  he  understood,  and  appreciated,  your  Majesty's 
character,  which  was  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  them,  and  a^ 
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Bouroe  of  oonBtant  consolation.  Mr.  Corry  will  ha^  to  trsfd 
abroad. 

Lord  Derby  did  not  resume  his  usual  seat  in  the  Cabinet* 
which  was  next  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  but  sate  far  impart  in  the 
vacant  seat  of  Lord  Camarvon.  This  was  very  marked.  He  is 
evidently  in  a  dark  temper,  but  all  must  be  borne  at  this  mo- 
ment. When  we  have  carried  the  six  million  vote,  we  shall  be 
freer  and  more  powerful.  .  .  . 

Jati.  28. — .  .  .  Ld.  Beaconsfield  thanks  your  Majesty  for  your 
Majesty's  gracious  letter  received  last  evening. 

He  will  not  attempt  to  express  his  sense  of  your  Majesty's 
kindness  and  of  the  graceful  terms  in  which  that  kindness  is 
conveyed. 

During  a  somewhat  romantic  and  imaginative  life,  nothing 
has  ever  occurred  to  him  so  interesting  as  this  confidential 
correspondence  with  one  so  exalted  and  so  inspiring. 

To  Lady  Bradford,  Beaconsfield  observed  a  becoming  ret- 
icence about  Derby,  but  he  made  no  secret  of  his  feelings 
about  Carnarvon. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  Downing  Street,  Jan.  27. — .  .  .  Yesterday  I  cd.  not  even 
send  the  'two  lines.'  And  now,  in  less  than  an  hour,  there  is 
to  be  a  Cabinet,  a  Sunday  Cabinet!  and,  after  that,  much  to  do. 

Lord  Derby  remains  with  us,  as  his  presence  at  the  C.  to-day 
will  prove.  Ld.  Carnarvon's  was  a  very  ungentlemanlike  speech, 
with  details  which  ought  never  to  have  been  mentioned;  the 
Faery  much  disgusted  at  what  she  considers  an  abuse  of  her 
permission  to  refer  to  Cabinet  affairs  necessary  to  elucidate  his 
conduct.  They  only  elucidated  his  peevish  and  conceited  tem- 
per. Besides  it  was  vain  and  egotistical,  and  worse  than 
all,  prosy.  He  must  be  immensely  astonished  to  find  himself 
detached  from  Salisbury,  and  that  Derby  has  left  him  in  the 
lurch! 

Jan.  28. — .  .  .  I  am  private  secretary  for  poor  dear  Monty, 
who  is  not  equal  to  writing  a  letter,  and  goes  to-morrow  to 
South  of  France.     What  a  calamity!     And  at  such  a  moment! 

I  am  now  going  to  H.  of  L.  I  don't  know  what  will  happen. 
They  will  hardly  leave  Derby  alone.  Nothing  would  have  been 
known  of  his  temporary  aberration  had  not  .  .  .  Camarvon  re- 
vealed it  .  .  . 

Feb,  1. — .  .  .  I  am  glad  you  had  time  to  read  G.'s  speech. 
What  an  exposure !     The  mask  has  fallen,  and  instead  of  a  pious 
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Xtian,  we  find  a  vindictive  fiend,  who  confesses  be  has,  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  been  dodging  and  manoeuvring  against  an 
individual  —  because  he  was  a  successful  rival  I  .  .  . 

The  reference  is  to  a  speech  that  Gladstone  made  at  Ox- 
ford on  January  30,  in  which  he  said  that  his  purpose  had 
been, '  to  the  best  of  my  power,  for  the  last  eighteen  months^ 
day  and  night,  week  by  week,  month  by  month,  to  counter- 
work as  well  as  I  could  what  I  believe  to  be  the  purpose  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield.' 


CHAPTER  VII 
Final  Pabtinq  with  Debbt 

1878 

The  more  the  Russian  terms  were  examined,  the  lees  pos- 
sible it  seemed  to  accept  them  as  a  satisfactory  basis  of 
peace.  They  included  the  creation  of  a  big  Bulgaria 
*  within  the  limits  of  the  Bulgarian  nationality  * —  a  most 
indefinite  phrase  —  and  practically  independent  of  the 
Porte ;  the  complete  independence  of  Eumania,  Serbia,  and 
Montenegro ;  the  autonomy  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina ;  an 
indemnity  for  Russia  of  unspecified  amount,  in  a  form, 
pecuniary,  territorial,  or  other,  to  be  hereafter  determined; 
and  an  understanding  to  safeguard  the  interest  of  Russia  in 
the  Straits.  Though  the  Opposition  professed  to  rc^gard 
these  provisions  as  not  incompatible  with  British  interests, 
and  therefore  opposed  Northcote's  motion  for  a  Vote  of 
Credit  of  £6,000,000  to  increase  the  national  armaments, 
public  opinion,  especially  in  London  and  the  South  of  Eng- 
land, rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Government.  It  was 
felt  that,  in  face  of  terms  so  elastic,  and  with  the  Russian 
forces  steadily  advancing  on  Constantinople,  it  was  impera- 
tive to  make  Russian  generals  and  statesmen  realise  that 
England  was  in  earnest  in  her  resolve  to  defend  her  inter- 
ests. It  was  believed  by  the  plain  man,  as  well  as  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  that,  if  a  determined  front  was  shown, 
Russia  would  yield  to  our  just  demands.  The  music-hall 
refrain  of  the  moment,  which  enriched  political  vocabulaxj 
with  the  term  *  Jingo,' — 

We  don't  want  to  fight,  but,  by  Jingo,  if  we  do, 
WeVe  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men,  wePve  got 
the  money  too, — 

240 
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however  vulgar  in  expression,  gave  vent  to  a  real  political 
tnith ;  namely,  that  England,  devoted  to  peace  as  she  was, 
meant  to  make  her  decisions  respected,  and  possessed  the 
necessary  material  force  for  doing  so.  This  was  the  spirit 
in  which  Beaconsfiekl  had  acted  throughout.  Even  the  cau- 
tious and  pacific  Derby  was  not  unaffected  by  the  popular 
current.  He  admitted  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  it  was 
very  conceivable  that  circumstances  might  arise  in  which 
the  sending  up  of  the  fleet  to  Constantinople  would  be  en- 
tirely justified,  and  would  not  in  any  manner  endanger  the 
public  peace.  When  the  question  was  raised  again  in  Cabi- 
net on  February  2,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the 
Italian  and  British  fleets  might  combine  for  such  a  move- 
ment, in  case  the  Russians  directly  threatened  Constanti- 
nople, Derby,  Beaconsfield  told  the  Queen,  *  did  not  seem 
adverse  to  this  plan,  and  appears  less  scrupulous  now  that 
the  country  begins  to  speak  out.  He  had  evidently  per- 
suaded himself  that  the  country  was  adverse  to  any  inter- 
ference.' 

That  Beaconsfield  was  the  mainspring  of  Government 
action,  that,  though  another  held  the  seals  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  he  was  really  his  own  Secretary  of  State,  was  gen- 
erally understood  by  the  country;  and  the  Opposition  ac- 
cordingly directed  their  onslaughts  in  the  debate  against  the 
person  of  the  Minister,  drawing  a  clear  distinction  between 
him  and  his  colleagues.  The  Queen  was  *  indignant  and 
shocked  '  at  these  *  disgraceful  attacks  ' ;  and  Beaconsfield, 
in  response  to  Her  Majesty's  sympathy,  wrote  that  such  ef- 
forts at  dividing  a  Prime  Minister  from  his  colleagues  were 
in  old  days  *  not  only  deemed  unfair  and  unjust  and  uncon- 
stitutional, but  ungentlemanlike.'  But  they  could  not  daunt 
him ;  indeed,  they  only  hardened  his  resolution  and  increased 
his  power. 

After  the  debate  had  begun  an  armistice  was  at  last  (on 
February  1)  signed  between  Russia  and  Turkey;  but  Hea- 
omsfield,  with  good  reason,  suspected,  as  he  told  tho  Queen, 
'that  the  whole  affair  of  the  armistice  is  a  comedv,  and 
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that  Russia  will  advance.'  Russia  did  advance;  and  on 
Thursday,  February  7,  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  debate,  her 
armies  were,  or  were  reported  to  be,  in  such  close  and 
threatening  proximity  to  Constantinople  that  there  was 
something  like  a  panic  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange; 
that  the  approaches  to  Westminster  were  thronged  with 
excited  and  patriotic  crowds  cheering  Beaconsfield ;  and 
that  the  opposition  to  the  Vote  of  Credit  suddenly  col- 
lapsed. Beaconsfield  described  the  events  of  the  day  to  his 
great  friend. 

To  Lady  Bradford, 

10,  Downing  Street,  Feb,  7. —  This  has  been  a  terrible  day 
of  excitement  Last  night  there  came  news  from  Constanti- 
nople that  all  the  wires  were  cut  by  the  Russians,  so  that  our 
intelligence  had  to  reach  us  via  Bombay,  that  the  Russians  were 
on  the  very  point  of  reaching  both  Const,  and  Gallipoli,  and 
that  they  occupied  the  principal  position  in  the  defensive  works 
of  Const.,  so  that  the  city  was  at  their  mercy. 

Cabinet  at  11  o'ck.,  rather  hard  work  for  those  of  my  coUeaerues 
who  had  been  to  Miinster's  ball  (to  the  Austrian  Prince)  and 
from  wh.  I  prudently  refrained.^ 

The  funds  fell  nearly  2  per  ct.,  and  all  the  Russian  stocks, 
that  had  been  rising,  tumbled  down  —  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
chance  of  the  situation  being  exaggerated,  and  Schou.  called 
Ld.  Derby  out  of  the  II.  of  Lords  to  give  him  a  tel.  just  received 
from  Gort.,  declaring  the  rumors  were  false.  I  am  not  so  sure 
of  that,  but  we  are  in  the  thick  of  great  events,  and  something 
will  happen  every  day. 

The  crowd  was  so  great,  from  this  street  to  H.  of  Lords,  to 
escort  me,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  reach  my  point  of  destina- 

1  Dr.  Kidd's  treatment  enabled  Beaconsfield  to  take  some  share  in  the 
entertainments  organised  in  connection  with  the  visit  of  the  AuBtrian 
Crown  Prince  Rudolph  to  England.     But,  while  he  attended  several- 
dinners,  he  shunned  evening  receptions  and  1)alls.     Here  are 


from  his  letters  of  this  month  to  Lady  Bradford :  '  Feb.  10. —  I  dine£ 
yesterday  with  Lady  C,  rather  an  agreeable  party,  and  I  dine  to-da^ 
with  P.  Hal  to  meet  the  Austrian  heir.  I  could  not  go  to  Ct.  Beust'0 
reception,  and  really,  tho'  Saturday,  ball  last  night,  Utr  the  same  rea- 
Lon  I  did  not  go  to  MUnster*s,  and  wh.  I  gave  him,  t.  e.,  I  die  about 
eleven  oVk.  every  evening,  and  am  always  buried  before  midnight.* 
*  Fell.  l.'i. — .  .  .  I  dined  at  Clarence  House  on  Sunday,  and  was  amused. 
.  .  .  I  dine  (D.V.)  at  the  Duke  of  Cam.'8  and  also  D.  of  [W]ellington'fl, 
which  is  a  charming  future.  .  .  .' 
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tion,  tho'  piloted  betn.  the  forms  of  the  daring  Abergavenny  and 
tlie  beauteous  Abercom.    Tou  wd.  have  been  amused. 

The  Queen's  indignation  at  what  she  considered  Russia's 
*  monstrous  treachery '  was  extreme ;  and  so  was  her  anx- 
iety that  her  Ministry  should  act  at  once.  She  wrote  Bea- 
consfield  no  fewer  than  three  hortatory  letters  on  that  one 

day. 

From  Queen  Victoria, 

Osborne,  Feb.  7,  '78. —  The  Queen  writes  her  third  letter,  but 

tlie  state  is  so  serious  and  so  critical  that  she  must  exhaust  every 

a^Tgmnent  to  put   him   in  possession   of  her   views  —  her  very 

stTong  and  decided  views.     The  proceedings   in   the  House  of 

Oommons  are  very  satisfactory  and  the  Government  must  be 

fijrm  and  decided,  or  the  honour  as  well  as  the  interests  of  this 

<?c3untry  and  the  Throne  will  be  sacrificed,  and  we  shall  never 

b^  safe  from   Russia's   false,   hyx)ocritical   intrigues   and  pro- 

<i^eding8.    Whether  they  have  got   to   Constantinople    (for  in 

>ite  of  OortchakofPs  answer  and  denial,  the  Queen  is  sure  they 

'Se  there  or  are  nearly  so,  for  Renter  states  it,  who  generally 

LOWS,  as  well  as  Mr.  Layard)  on  an  agreement  with  Turkey  or  in 

)ite  of  the  Forte,  it  is  equally  a  case  of  breach  of  faith,  and  we 

bave  told  them  again  and  again  so. 

As  early  as  July  22,  '77,  Lord  Beaconsfield  writes: 

*  Yesterday  also  in  the  most  formal  and  even  solemn  manner 

"ttie  question  was  brought  before  the  Cabinet   what   they  were 

X>iepared  to  do  if  Russia  occupied  Constantinople.     They  unani- 

^^^ously  agreed,   and   no   one   stronger   and   more   decided   than 

■Lord  Salisbury,  that  the  Cabinet  should  advise  your  Majesty  to 

declare  war  against  Russia.'  ^ 

Then  in  the  annexed  extract  from  an  account  by  the  Chan- 
dler of  the  Cabinet  held  at  the  beginning  of  October,  the 
language  was  equally  decided;  and  on  November  16,  Lord  Bea- 
<X)n8field  writes: 

'We  have  defined  those  British  interests.     The  occupation  of 

Constantinople  or  the  Dardanelles  by  Russia  would  assail  one 

of  those  interests,  and  the  honor  of  your  Majesty's  Crown  and 

of  your  Government  and  of  your  people  would  then  be  forfeited 

if  your  Majesty  by  all  the  means  in  your  Majesty's  power  did 

not  endeavor   to   guard   your   Majesty's   Empire   from   such   a 

result'  2 

These  are  only  a  few  extracts  out  of  many  letters,  and  the 

1  See  above  p.  155.  2  See  above  pp.  107,  108. 
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Queen  considers  that  she  has  a  right  to  expect  that  these  oft- 
repeated  assurances  are  carried  out.  She  cannot  speak  strongly 
enough,  for  Great  Britain's  safety  and  honour  are  at  stake;  and 
she  cannot  for  a  moment  douht  [  ?  think]  that  Lord  Beaoonsfield, 
or  any  of  her  present  Ministers,  would  sacrifice  them. 

She  cannot  rest  hy  day  or  night  till  she  hears  that  strong 
measures  are  taken  to  carry  out  these  principles.  She  hopes 
Italy  will  be  pressed  to  join.  Oh  I  if  her  faithful  ally  and  friend 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  were  still  alive  she  would  at  once  write 
to  him  and  her  appeal  would  not  have  been  in  vain  I 

How  strange  that  the  poor  old  Pope  should  also  have  gone 
to  his  rest  now,  only  four  weeks  after  bis  opponent.* 

Beaconsfield  required  no  spur ;  but  Her  Majesty's  exhor- 
tations no  doubt  helped  him  with  his  Cabinet,  who  next 
day,  without  any  dissent,  adopted  once  more,  and  finally, 
the  measure  which,  little  more  than  a  fortnight  before,  had 
produced  two  resignations.  Even  so,  the  Queen  was  hardly 
appeased ;  and  Beaconsfield  found  it  necessary  to  proflFer  a 
formal  defence  of  the  course  which  the  Qovemment  had 

pursued. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  Downing  St.,  Feh.  9,  *78. — Lord  Beaconsfield  with  his 
humble  duty  to  your  Majesty.  Just  returned  from  the  House 
of  Lords  and  scarcely  time  to  enter  into  length  upon  the  inci- 
dents of  an  important  day. 

He  conveyed  to  the  Cabinet  the  contents  of  your  Majesty's 
last  letter,  and  read  in  detail  the  extracts  from  his  own  cor- 
respondence and  the  statement  drawn  up  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor at  Balmoral;  and  then  he  called  upon  the  Cabinet  to 
fulfil  their  engagement  to  their  Sovereign. 

The  fact  of  the  armistice  being  now  in  our  possession,  and» 
that  apparently,  by  its  provisions,  the  Eussians  could  not  ac- 
tually enter  Constantinople,  obliged  him  to  modify  his  proposal, 
but  after  a  long  and  animated  discussion,  the  Cabinet  resolved 
to  send  a  division  of  the  fleet  up  to  the  Turkish  capital,  and 
invite  all  the  neutral  Powers  to  join  with  them  in  a  similar  act 

Lord  Beaconsfield  is  told  the  announcement  was  received  with 
much  cheering  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the  division  of 
last  night  ^  shows  the  tone  and  temper  prevalent. 

1  Kinff  Victor  Emmanuel  died  on  Jan.  0,  and  Pope  Piux  IX.  on  Fehi 
7,  of  this  year,  1878. 
?  The  Vote  of  Credit  was  carried  by  328  to  134  votes. 
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The  country  is  greatly  stirring  at  last;  if  we  only  had  a  corps 
iarmee  at  Gallipoli,  the  Crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  India 
would  be  not  unworthy  of  the  imperial  brow  which  they  adorn. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

OsBORKB,  Feh,  9,  '78. —  The  Queen  thanks  Lord  Beaconsfield 
for  bis  two  letters  and  cypher.  She  feels  deeply,  keenly,  the 
way  in  which  —  thanks  to  the  .  .  .  conduct  of  Lord  Derby  and 
Lord  Carnarvon^  acting  as  it  did  upon  their  colleagues  —  he  has 
been  unable  to  fulfil  his  engagement  to  her  I 

Sbh  feels  deeply  humiliated  and  must  say  that  she  thinks  we 
deserve  great  censure  for  the  way  in  which  we  have  abandoned 
our  standpoint ;  her  own  first  impulse  would  be  to  throw  every 
thing  up,  and  to  lay  down  the  thorny  crown,  which  she  feels 
little  satisfaction  in  retaining  if  the  position  of  this  country 
is  to  remain  as  it  is  now.  But  she  thinks  in  the  Conference 
we  may  reassert  our  position,  and  with  Austria  (who  does  not 
behaye  well,  for  she  held  a  fortnight  or  3  weeks  ago  far  stronger 
Isngnage  than  ourselves)  and  Italy,  and  any  others  who  will 
join  us,  we  may  come  to  an  agreement,  in  which  to  insist  on 
our  and  European  interests  being  maintained,  and  to  fight  for 
them  alone,  if  we  are  not  supported.  .  .  . 

She  sends  copies  of  two  letters  from  Lord  Derby,  who  now 

^ites  continually,  and  she  will  be  obliged  to  answer  the  second 

wid  rather  strongly.     The  country  should  know  who  has  dragged 

^bem  down. 

The  Queen  sends  some  camelias  grown  in  the  open  air  and 

primroses  for  Lord  Beaconsfield.  .  .  . 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  Downing  St.,  Feh.  10,  '78. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  deeply 

distressed,  indeed  feels  real  unhappiness,  at  the  letter  received 

from  your  Majesty  last  night.     But  tho'  he  entirely  sympathises 

'^ith  your  Majesty,  and  would  willingly  take  any  step,  or  endure 

fifly  sacrifice,  for  your  Majesty^s  service   and  relief,   for  your 

Majesty's  interests  and  personal  feelings  are  dearer  to  him  than 

life,  he  still  ventures  to  hope,   that,   on   further   reflection,   it 

fliay  be  felt,  that  neither  the  situation  of  affairs,  nor  the  conduct 

of  your  Majesty's  Government,   need  be  viewed   in  so  dark   a 

light 

It  is  not  .  .  .  Lord  Derby,  or  even  Lord  Carnarvon,  that  has 
mainly  brought  about  the  present,  no  doubt  lamentable,  state  of 
siFairs:  it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  policy  of  neutrality. 
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Vain  now  to  argue  whether  that  was,  or  was  not,  a  right  policy 
Enough  to  say,  that  an  alliance  with  Turkey  was,  at  the  tim^ 
that  policy  was  adopted,  impossible. 

In  the  second  place  the  effects  of  neutrality  have  been  aggr^ 
vated  by  the  total  and  rapid  coUapse  of  the  Turkish  Armi^ 
With  regard  to  the  Conference,  Lord  Beaconsfield  does  not  fe^. 
sure  it  will  ever  take  place,  and  if  it  do,  he  doubts  whether 
will  secure  peace,  but  it  will  give  an  opportunity  for  the 
velopmcnt  of  the  views  of  the  various  Powers,  which  may  U 
to  practical  consequences. 

The  use  of  the  six  miUion  vote  is  this:  it  will  put  yoiu 
Majesty's  forces,  now  on  a  peace  establishment,  on  a  war  footing, 
so  that  they  will  be  ready  for  action  when  the  time  arrives,  i.e», 
on  the  break-up  of  the  Conference,  or  some  analogous  event. 
The  present  state  of  affairs  is  not  a  conclusion,  or  a  catastrophe. 
It  is  not  the  beginning  of  the  end;  it  is  the  end  of  the  boginninfl^ 

He  had  a  long  conversation  yesterday  with  Col.  Wellesle^f 
on  the  subject  of  war  with  Russia  without  allies.  Col.  WelkBl^5 
does  not  fear  it.  The  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea  both  blockade^ 
Russia  would  never  know  where  the  military  attack  would  tal^^ 
place,  whether  in  Central  Asia,  or  the  Euxine,  or  any  other  pat^ 
and  she  would  have  to  keep  her  armies  in  exhausting  restlessne^^ 

If  your  Majesty's  Government  have  from  wilfulness,  or  ev^^ 
from  weakness,  deceived  your  Majesty,  or  not  fulfilled  the-'^ 
engagements  to  their  Sovereign,  they  should  experience  the  co^^ 
sequences  of  such  misconduct,  and  the  constitutional,  and  becoi^^ 
ing,  manner  of  their  punishment  is  obvious.  They  cannot  witf^ 
their  present  Parliamentary  majority  in  both  Houses,  and  tit^ 
existing  difficulties,  as  men  of  honor,  resign,  but  your  Majeff^ 
has  the  clear,  constitutional  right  to  dismiss  them. 

Nor  is  there  any  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  dislocr^ 
tion  of  party  in  the  present  Opposition,  that  your  Majesty  won-'' 
be  able  to  find  adequate  advisers.  Lord  Beaconsfield  indeed  ii 
pressed  this  view  on  the  Cabinet  yesterday,  and  pointed  out 
them,  that  such  a  step  on  the  part  of  your  Majesty  would 
only  be  a  strictly  constitutional  course,  but  the  obvious  solution 
of  many  difficulties. 

At  the  same  time.  Lord  Beaconsfield  must  observe,  with  tii0 
utmost  and  profound  deference,  that  he  is  not  conscious  gI 
having  failed  in  any  engagement  to  your  Majesty.  It  was  never 
in  the  power  of  a  neutral  State  to  prevent  the  entry  of  the  Rus- 
sians into  Constantinople.  All  that  a  neutral  Power  could  do 
was  [sic\  that  such  a  step  should  terminate  its  neutrality,  and 
it  would  then  feel  at  liberty  to  take  such  measures,  as  it  ml^i 
deem  expedient  to  counteract  the  Russian  course. 
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That  was  the  engagement  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  he  is 
prepared  to  fulfil  it 

Lord  Beaconsfield  is  deeply  touched  by  your  Majesty's  gracious 
kindness  in  deigning  to  send  him  some  flowers  from  your  Maj- 
esty's island  home.  Truly  he  can  say  they  are  'more  precious 
than  rubies ' ;  coming,  as  they  do,  and  at  such  a  moment,  from  a 
Sovereign  whom  he  adores.  .  .  . 

From  Queen  Victoria, 

Osborne,  Feh.  10,  '78. —  The  Queen  thanks  Lord  Beaconsfield 
for  his  very  kind  and  interesting  letter. 

He  must  not  for  a  moment  think  she  would  wish  to  change 
ber  Qoyemment. 

Her  only  comfort  is  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  Gk)yem- 
ment  are  so  secure,  and  that  the  country  is  so  thoroughly  roused 
and  supports  them. 

The  Queen  has  perfect  confidence  in  him  and  great  confidence 
in  all  his  colleagues  hut  one,  and  it  was  only  to  urge  him  on  to 
support  him  in  a  bold,  firm,  decided  course  that  she  wrote  as 
she  did.  .  .  . 

The  Queen  thinks  a  policy  of  neutrality  is  fatal.  It  has  not 
kept  the  Russians  in  check,  and  yet  we  have  offended  and 
thwarted  them,  while  we  have  estranged  the  Turks  with  whom 
we  could  have  done  anything,  and  have  lost  all  power  over 
them.  .  .  . 

The  Cabinet,  having  taken  the  plunge  and  ordered  the 
fleet  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  showed  a  disposition  to  sup- 
port all  the  forward  movements  which  Beaconsfield   sug- 
gested.    Derby  assumed  in  Ministerial  councils  an  air  of 
detachment  rather  than  of  opposition ;  and  apparently  made 
no  serious   objection  to  the   consequential   measures   pro- 
posed, though  he  intimated  his  personal  dissent  from  some 
of  tbem.     Ever  since  the  crisis  at  the  end  of  January, 
I^eaconsfield  had  been  in  regular  private  consultation  about 
foreign  affairs  with  Salisbury  and  Cairns,  rather  than,  as 
in  old  days,  with  Derby;  and  the  Prime  Minister  himself 
openly  conducted  the  Eastern  policy  of  the  country  in  Cabi- 
net, leaving  to  the  Foreign  Secretary  the  part,  for  which  he 
was  pre-eminently  fitted,  of  critic-in-chief,  sometimes  cap- 
fious,  but  often  helpful.     Derby,  in  fact,  during  this  last 
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couple  of  months  of  office^  was  reduced  in  regard  to  the 
Eastern  Question,  apparently  without  protest  if  not  with  his 
own  consent,  almost  to  the  position  of  an  under-secretary, 
serving  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Cabinet,  seeing  Am- 
bassadors and  writing  despatches  on  their  behalf,  but  with- 
out independence  or  initiative  of  his  own.  His  discharge  of 
oven  these  subordinate  functions  was  by  no  means  always  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  chief. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  Downing  St.,  Feh.  16,  '78. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  .  .  .  grieves 
he  has  not  been  able,  the  last  two  days,  to  keep  your  Majesty 
informed  of  affairs  as  much  as  he  could  wish,  but  he  has  been 
physically  incapable  of  doing  what,  in  general,  is  not  only  a  duty, 
but  a  delight. 

Cabinets  every  day,  and  sometimes  —  indeed  generally  —  of 
unusual  length,  the  necessity  of  private  conference  with  his  col- 
leagues, to  keep  affairs  in  proper  train,  and  the  general  conduct 
of  business,  have  so  absorbed  and  exhausted  him,  that  towards 
the  hour  of  post  he  has  not  had  clearness  of  mind,  and  vigor  of 
pen,  adequate  to  convey  his  thoughts  and  facts  to  the  most  loved 
and  illustrious  being,  who  deigns  to  consider  them. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  has  been  obliged  to  conduct  the  secret 
and  unofficial  negotiations  with  Austria,  which  he  hopes  he  has 
now  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  that  she  will  put  into  the  field 
immediately  at  least  300,000  men,  and  join  Great  Britain  in  an 
identic  note  to  Russia,  which  will  announce,  that  we  cannot 
consent  to  go  into  conference  unless  Russia  retires  from  Con- 
stantinople, or  places  Gallipoli,  and  the  fortresses  of  the  Straits, 
in  the  custody  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  garrisons  of  the  neutral 
Powers. 

Mr.  Corry  greatly  helped  him  in  the  conduct  of  thia  important 
affair,  but  alas!  there  is  no  Mr.  Corry  now,  and,  sometimes,  I«ord 
Beaconsfield  feels  that  he  can  scarcely  stem  the  torrent.  It 
truly  makes  him  miserable,  that  your  Majesty  should  ever  feel 
yourself  neglected,  and  yet  he  is  conscious  all  day,  that»  notwith- 
standing his  heart  and  brain  are  at  your  Majesty's  service^  yoiur 
Majesty  must  be  sensible  of  some  difference  in  the  frequencj 
and  fulness  of  his  communications.  He  humbly  hopea  your 
Majesty  will  be  indulgent  to  him  in  this  respect.  He  ieds  tbeiv 
is  no  devotion  that  your  Majesty  does  not  deserve^  and  lie  obIj 
wishes  he  had  youth  and  energy  to  be  tiie  fitting  i*Ktt— T^IFW  fl^ 
such  an  inspiring  Mistress  as  your 
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To-day,  the  Cabinet  discussed  the  Sultan's  offer,  contained  in 
J^T.  Layard's  tel.  despatch,  and  empowered  your  Majesty's  Am- 
bassador to  purchase,  if  possible,  the  chief  ships  of  the  Turkish 
fl^^ct,  promising  their  best  offices  to  prevent  the  Russians  enter- 
imiL^  Constantinople,  and  offering  hospitality  if  necessary,  in 
j^o^r  Majesty's  fleet,  to  the  Sultan. 

Then  they  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  means  for  securing 

Dardanelles. 
.And  then  they  considered  the  Austrian  alliance,  the  negotia- 
>ns  for  which  had  been  hitherto  conducted,  unofficially,  by  the 
ime  Minister,  and  sent  instructions  to  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  which 
Beaconsfield  hopes  may  bring  them  to  a  formal  conclusion. 
^^ter  that  they  examined  Sir  Lintom  Simmons  on  military 
^^^^^stions,  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  Straits. 

Hx>rd  Derby  ofiPers  little  resistance  to  all  these  plans  and  pro- 
P^>«als;  indeed  only  that  occasional  criticism,  which  is  not  only 
J^^^itifiable,  but  salutary.  Whether  this  disposition  will  continue, 
-*— <:^rd  Beaconsfield  knows  not,  but  there  is  no  chance,  he  thinks 
^^^"w,  of  any  relaxation  in  the  determination  of  the  Cabinet. 
"^fccy  meet  every  day,  and  every  day  seem  more  resolute. 

To  Lord  Derhy,^ 

:10,  Downing  St.,  Feb.  28,  '78. —  I  must  point  out  to  you  how 
i^^i^ufficient,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  manner  in  which  F.O.  has 
^^Kpressed  the  resolutions  of  the  Cabinet  about  the  preliminaries 
^^  peace. 

The  enclosed  tel.  means,  that  H.M.  Government  wish  to  know, 
^^  soon  as  possible,  the  terms  of  the  peace  made  between  Russia 
*^d  Turkey. 

1^0  one  ever  doubted,  that  we  should  hear  this  quite  as  soon 
we  could  wish. 

A^at  the  Cabinet  wanted  to  know  was,  What  are  the  terms, 

Russia  proposes  to  Turkey,  and  as  to  which  Turkey  hesi- 

to  accept.     It  is  very  likely,  that   Russia  will  refuse  to 

^11  us,  and  will  not  allow  Turkey  to  tell.     But  we  can,  then, 

^^y,  we  have  asked,  and  have  been  refused. 

I  don't  think  we  are  justified,  in  the  present  crisis,  to  be  send- 
^*ig  to  Russia  civil  messages.  '  We  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  as 
^^>on  as  you  have  made  your  terms  with  Turkey,  to  let  us  know 
'^hat  they  are.' 

I  am  very  anxious  about  this  matter,  as  the  Cabinet  counts, 
"^hen  it  meets  again,  on  a  reply  from  Russia,  on  which  they 
^ould  be  prepared  to  shape  their  course. 

1  This  letter  to  Derby  was  based  on  a  private  remonstrance  which 
^^tconifteld  had  received  from  Cairns. 
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Depend  upon  it,  the  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction  of  the 
country  on  this  head  are  great,  and  Parliamentary  action,  £roiii 
our  own  side,  will  he  the  disastrous  consequence. 

[Enclosure.] 

Ld.  Derby  to  A,  H.  Layard, 

Telegram.  F.O.,  Feb.  27,  78.  6  p.m.— I  have  to-day  stated 
to  the  Russian  Ambassador  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  informed,  with 
as  little  delay  as  x)ossible,  of  the  terms  of  peace  now  being  nego- 
tiated. Your  Excellency  should  address  the  same  request  to  the 
Porte. 

From  many  quarters  there  came  warnings  that,  in  spite  of 
all  assurances,  it  was  the  Russian  intention  to  occupy  Con- 
stantinople, at  least  to  the  extent  of  marching  their  troops 
through  the  town  in  order  to  embark  them  for  home  from  the 
port.  The  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia  told  her  mother 
Queen  Victoria  on  February  8  that  the  Emperor  William  I. 
had  alwavs  understood  that  to  be  one  of  the  terms  of  the 
armistice;  and  a  telegram  arrived  from  St.  Petersburg  on 
February  11 .  that  Loftus  learnt  from  a  secret  authentic 
source  that  orders  had  been  sent  to  the  Russian  commander- 
in-chief  to  occupy  Constantinople  with  the  consent  of  the 
Sultan.  Beaconsfield  was  not  dismayed,  and  entreated  the 
Queen  ^  not  to  indulge  in  unnecessary  anxiety.'  '  The  diffi- 
culties and  dangers,  no  doubt,  are  niunerous  and  consider- 
able,' he  told  Her  Majesty  on  February  13,  ^  but  Lord  Bea- 
consfield has  no  fear  of  ultimately  overcoming  them,  now 
that  he  has  the  support  alike  of  his  Sovereign,  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  nation.  England  alone  can  do  it,  but  he  feels 
we  have  powerful  allies.'  There  was  reason  to  believe  that 
Bismarck  was  secretly  encouraging  Austria  to  join  England  . 
in  resisting  Russia. 

Beaconsfield's  confidence  was  not  misplaced.  The  fleet  ^ 
came  unharmed  through  the  Dardanelles,  though  the  Sul — . 
tan,  with  the  invader  at  his  gates,  refused  to  grant  the  fir — ^ 
man  for  the  passage;  and  Russia,  now  that  the  Britislwd 
ships  lay  ready  for  action  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  shrank^ 
from  taking  any  extreme  step  which  might  provdce  war 
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a  further  foe.  She  neither  entered  Constantinople  nor 
attacked  the  lines  of  Bonlair  and  the  peninsula  of  Gallipoli. 
We  on  our  side  made  no  attempt  to  land.  Meanwhile  Bea- 
consfield  hurried  forward  the  arrangements  for  a  military 
expedition  from  England,  should  such  be  required;  and 
Woolwich  and  Chatham  hummed  with  warlike  preparation. 
He  approved  the  choice  of  Napier  of  Magdala  to  com- 
mand, with  Wolseley  as  chief  of  the  staff,  telegraphing  for 
the  former  to  Gibraltar  and  insisting  that  a  preliminary 
consultation  should  at  once  be  held  with  the  latter.  '  There 
is  no  time  to  be  lost,'  he  wrote  to  Hardy  on  February  17 ; 
'much  depends  upon  the  power  to  act,  when  we  do  act, 
with  promptness.' 

The  military  preparations  which  the  Cabinet  undertook 
impressed  forcibly  upon  Ministers  the  desirability  of  having 
some  place  of  arms  in  the  Levant,  either  port  or  island, 
where  British  troops  might  assemble  in  force,  and  British 
ships  might  anchor  and  coal  in  safety.     Malta  was  too 
far  off  Constantinople  and  Egypt,  and  was  too  small  iu 
area.     '  Over  and  over  again,'  Northcote  tells  us,  '  did  we 
curse  Gladstone  for  having  given  up  Corfu,  which  would 
have  been  invaluable  to  us.'     Beaconsfield  had  foreseen  this 
necessity  for  many  months  and  had  realised  how  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  a  place  of  arms  might  indirectly  give  Turkey 
the  financial  help  which  she  sorely  needed,  but  which  her 
own  maladministration  and  bankruptcy  had  made  it  impos- 
sible to  afford  by  way  of  loan.     He  had  sketched  out  his 
^dea  in  a  letter  to  the  Ambassador  at  Constantinople. 

To  Austen  Henry  Layard, 

Most  Secret.  10,  Downing  Street,  Nov,  22,  '77. —  Musurus 
"fta  more  than  once,  of  late,  anxiously  enquired,  whether  there 
^aa  any  chance  of  financial  assistance  from  England.  I  have 
^^t  given  him  encouragement;  but  have  told  him,  that  the  sus- 
pension of  payments,  on  the  part  of  his  Government,  has  de- 
prived a  person  in  my  position  of  the  plausible  proposition  of  a 
Tturkiah  loan  with  the  guarantee  of  Great  Britain  for  the  intcjrest 
A.uy  piopoBal  of  that  kind,  now  offered  to  Parliament,  would  bo 
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looked  upon  as  a  vote  of  a  gross  sum  to  Turkey,  and  nothing 
more;  and  it  would  scarcely  be  listened  to. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  that  some  substantial  assistance  might 
be  afforded  to  the  Porte,  if  we  could  contrive  to  purchase  some 
territorial  station  conducive  to  British  interests.  Anything  in 
the  Mediterranean  might  excite  general  jealousy,  unless  it  figured 
as  a  coaling  station,  and  that  would  not  involve  a  sufficiently 
large  sum.  A  port  in  the  Black  Sea  once  occurred  to  me,  but 
difficulties  might  arise  from  the  Straits  treaty,  etc. 

At  present,  I  apprehend  Turkey  might  invite  us  to  navigate 
the  Euzine,  but  she  might  refuse.  If  the  freedom  of  the  Straits 
to  all  nations  were  ever  conceded,  our  possession  of  Batoum, 
for  example,  might  be  alike  advantageous  to  her  and  ourselves. 

Again,  a  commanding  x)osition  in  the  Persian  Gulf  might  be 
a  great  object  to  us,  if  Armenia  is  lost  to  the  Porte. 

I  wish  you  would  consider  this  matter,  and  advise  me  thereon. 

If  a  sum  could  be  secured  to  the  Porte^  which  would  render 
it  possible  to  enter  into  a  second  campaign,  the  result,  as  to 
after  negotiations,  might  be  great  If  we  could  combine  with 
it  the  presence  of  the  English  fleet  in  the  Bosphorus,  and  a 
British  army  corps  at  G^Uipoli  and  Durkos,  and  all  this  without 
a  declaration  of  war  against  Russia,  I  think  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  though  it  may  have  lost  a  province  or  two,  which  every 
Power  has  in  its  turn,  might  yet  survive,  and,  tho'  not  a  first-rate 
Power,  an  independent  and  vigorous  one.  .  .  . 

I  ought  to  tell  you  •  .  .  diat  six  months  ago,  the  present 
Grand  Vizier  was  in  conununication  with  an  Englishman  at 
Constantinople,  one  Bright^  since  dead,  with  the  view  of  raising 
a  large  sum  from  England  by  the  sale  of  Turkish  possessions; 
all  this  on  a  large  scale  —  the  suzerainete  of  Egypt  for  example, 
or  Crete,  etc.,  etc.  This  Bright  was  in  communication  with 
Colonel  Gordon,  a  subordinate  of  the  War  Office,  who  sent 
letters  to  the  Government,  but  no  step  was  taken. 

The  idea  was  first  broached  in  Cabinet,  Beaconsfield  tohg  -1 
the  Queen,  on  February  27 ;  and  it  was  soon  associated  withitfHi 
a  superficially  attractive  scheme,  which,  however,  was  neverr  -^r 
realised,  of  a  Mediterranean  league.  From  the  first  Derbj^j^y 
protested  against  the  acquisition  of  a  fresh  place  of  arms  <^^9 
and  Beaconsfield  recognised  that,  when  that  step  was 
nitely  accepted  and  acted  on,  Derby's  final  resignation  wi 
inevitable. .  In  spite  of  the  Foreign  Secretary's  protest!^ss^ 
however,  the  policy  was,  it  will  be  seen,  provisionally  an-  ^     i 
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bypothetically  adopted  on  March  8,  by  formal  Cabinet  reso- 
lution. As  the  resolution  was  only  provisional  and  hypo- 
thetical, and  a  definite  proposal  to  occupy  Mytilene  was  at 
the  same  time  abandoned/ there  was  no  occasion  then  for 
resignation,  unless  Derby  were  to  follow  Carnarvon's  un- 
fortunate precedent  of  provisional  and  hypothetical  resig- 
nation. 

8ir  Stafford  Northcote  to  Queen  Victoria. 

Windsor  Castle,  Mar.  2,  78. —  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  presents 
big  humble  duty  to  the  Queen,  and  has  the  honour,  in  obedience 
to  your  Majesty's  commands,  to  report  what  passed  at  the  Cab- 
inet to-day. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  began  by  observing  that  whatever  might 
be  the  truth  as  to  particular  demands,  the  general  character  of 
tfae  Russian  conditions  of  peace  was  sufficiently  known  to  enable 
us  to  form  a  judgment. 
There  were  three  points  on  which  we  ought  to  feel  anxious: 
Ist.  The  military   position  of   the  country,   as   affecting  its 
ooxnmunications  with  the  East. 
2nd.  The  financial  situation. 

3rd.  The  question  of  our  trade  with  the  Black  Sea  and  Asia. 
■As  regarded  the  first  point,  the  Lord  Chancellor  expressed  a 
^iah  that  something  in  the  nature  of  a  Mediterranean  league 
could  be  formed,  embracing  Greece,  Italy,  probably  Austria, 
^^i^d  France.  The  object  should  be  to  secure  the  trade  and 
5^tiimuni cations  of  Europe  with  the  East  from  the  overshadow- 
^^^  interference  of  Russia.  The  Powers  might  agree  on  the 
Points  to  be  secured.  ... 

The  points  suggested  for  possible  occupation  in  the  event  of 
'^^  action  being  necessary  were  Mytilene,  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  and 
^  XM)st  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  would  give  a  strong  chain  of 
^ouamunication  with  India. 

lord  Derby  entered  a  sort  of  protest  against  the  principle  of 
*^   occupation. 

-A  committee  was  appointed  to  consult  the  military  and  naval 
^^"thorities  as  to  the  best  course  of  action. 

To  Qu^en  Victoria. 

^oet  Secret.  10,  Downing  St.,  Mar.  2. — .  .  .  A  most  in- 
^^^esting  Cabinet.  Lord  Beaconsfield  brought  his  plans  forward 
^^^in,  which  were  supported  by  everyone  except  Lord  Derby. 

Ix)rd  Beaconsfield  feels  convinced,  that  Lord  Derby  will  retire, 
^rtaps  not  immediately,  but  in  a  week's  time  or  so. 
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The  Cabinet  has  sent  for  Lord  Lyons,  that  they  may  consult 
as  to  temper  of  French  Oovernment  about  Egypt,  etc,  etc 
'  The  plot  thickens.'  .  .  . 

Mar,  6. — .  .  .  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  much  pleased  with  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  [W.  H.  Smith],  who  is  both  calm 
and  energetic.  With  respect  to  affairs  in  general,  Lord  Beacons- 
field  wishes  to  remove  a  misapprehension  from  your  Majesty's 
mind,  that  the  presence  of  Lord  Derby  in  the  Cabinet,  at  this 
moment,  is  the  cause  of  delay  and  weakness  in  your  Majesl^s 
councils.  That  is  not  the  case.  It  is  highly  probable,  that 
Lord  Derby,  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  proposes  his  measures  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Cabinet,  will  retire,  but,  at  present,  these 
measures  are  not  sufficiently  matured  to  be  introduced  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Cabinet,  tho'  unceasing  attention  is  given 
to  their  preparation  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself.  But  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  be  bold,  one  must  also  be  prudent;  and  the  number 
of  points  to  consider,  is  considerable.  .  .  . 

Lord  Beaconsfield  hopes  to  bring  about  a  league  of  the  Med- 
iterranean Powers  to  secure  the  independence  of  that  Sea.  But 
this  is  a  secret  of  secrets,  and  its  success  greatly  depends  on 
inviolable  confidence.  It  must  be  managed,  a  great  deal,  by 
private  communications  with  colleagues,  and  not  be  brought,  at 
least  at  present,  before  the  entire  Cabinet.  .  .  . 

He  entreats  your  Majesty  not  to  be  unnecessarily  anxious  and 
not  to  write  too  much  at  night.  If  your  Majesty  is  ill,  he  is 
sure  he  will  himself  break  down.  All,  really,  depends  upon  your 
Majesty. 

Mar,  8. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  ...  is  now  going  to  the  Cabinet 
The  question  of  occupying  a  station  on  the  Asiatic  coast  is  neces- 
sarily mixed  up  with  consideration  of  the  request  of  the  Sultan 
to  withdraw  our  fleet  from  Marmora,  in  case  the  Russians  will 
withdraw  from  Constantinople.  It  is  a  difficult  business,  but  ^ 
Lord  Beaconsfield  thinks  he  sees  his  way.     But  there  is  another  -^ 

matter  still  more  pressing,  for  Parliament  is  going  to  ask  ques 

tions  about  it  —  the  Congress,  its  locality,  its  object,  etc,  etcs 
Lord  Beaconsfield  thinks,  with  regard  to  the  latter  point,  that^*^ 
there  are  two  conditions  on  which  we  should  insist. 

1.  That  every  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Russiisi 
and  Turkey  should  be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

2.  That  no  territorial  change  of  any  kind  shall  be  sanctiom 
which  is  not  also  submitted  to  Congress. 

He  is  obliged  to  write  all  this  hurriedly,  but  he  wishes  you^ 
Majesty,  if  possible,  to  know  everything  that  is  going  on,  ei 
if  your  Majesty  is  told  it  so  roughly. 
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The  yiolets  and  primroses  came  to  him  when  he  was  in  a 
soznewhat  exhausted  and  desponding  mood,  and  he  felt  their 
influence. 
K^Later,)  ...  A  very  long  but  most  interesting  Cabinet.  .  .  . 
the  first  place,  most  gratifying  and  most  important  intelligence 
fpom  the  Admiral.  He  finds  his  xiosition  in  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
nmora  much  more  satisfactory  than  he  contemplated.  He  has 
rec5onnoitered  well  the  Bosphorus,  and  is  quite  prepared  to  force 
it  ^virhen  necessary,  and  to  enter  the  Black  Sea.  He  is  not  panic- 
8t.x-xick  by  torpedoes  at  all.  He  seems  to  have  no  doubt  of  ample 
Butpplies,  and  of  fuel. 

Se  says,  if  the  Russians  occupy  Boulair  and  the  lines,  he 
ca.Z2  manage  it:  a  little  damage  perhaps,  but  nothing  serious. 
9!^  has.  Lord  Beaconsfield  thinks,  six  iron-clads  (perhaps  five) 
&x^<i  five  other  craft.  He  could  cut  off  the  Russians  from  all 
tfci^^ir  supplies  via  Black  Sea.  Experience  has  so  changed  his 
▼i^^s,  that  he  does  not  wish  to  leave  his  station. 

'Uliis  alters  everything:  we  are  in  a  conunanding  position. 
-As  there  was  some  difiiculty  started  about  a  rock  in  the 
ch^mnel  to  the  harbour  of  Mytilene,  which  we  intended  to  oc- 
*^^^X>y>  we  have  appointed  a  Committee  of  three  of  the  Cabinet 
^  report  on  the  matter,  and  on  any  other  preferable  position, 
^^  there  be  one.  The  altered  state  of  affairs  in  Sea  of  Mar- 
^J^c^ra  gives  us  time  for  this. 

But  in  order  to  pledge  the  Cabinet  to  a  i)08itive  policy,  and 
^'^  have  no  further  debate  on  the  point,  the  Cabinet  came  to  a 
'^I'mal  resolution  drawn  up  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  which  Lord 
^^aconafield  encloses. 

Xx>rd  Derby  would  not  concur.  Whether  he  immediately  re- 
^^g-ns  or  not.  Lord  Beaconsfield  cannot  say,  but  the  Cabinet 
^^8  taken  the  management  of  the  F.O.  into  its  own  hands. 

To-morrow,  early,  they  will  consider  our  relations  with  Greece, 
^nd  an  invitation  to  Italy  to  join  in  a  Mediterranean  League. 
-*^he  resignation  of  Crispi,  a  creature  of  Bismarck,  will  help  us. 
-■^he  Cabinet  will  launch  the  League  with  Italy  and  Greece 
^lone,  if  the  other  Mediterranean  Powers  decline.  We  count 
^s  such  France  and  Austria.  If  the  League  is  floated,  they  will 
^^on  join. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  fears,  that  having  agreed  to  Vienna  (a 
^^pital)  for  the  Conj^ress,  we  cannot  well  decline  Berlin,  but  we 
^*iall  be  stiff  to  make  stipulations.  Austria  is  on  her  knees 
^  us  to  go  to  Berlin,  and  vows  she  will  be  faithful.  *  Methinks 
^*^«  lady  doth  protest  too  much.' 

He  ought  to  say  much  more,  but  he  cannot.     He  hopes  your 
Majesty  remembers  your  gracious  promise  not  to  write  at  night. 
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at  least  not  so  much.    He  lives  only  for  Her,  and  worin  only 
for  Her,  and  without  Her,  all  is  lost.  •  •  . 

[Drawn  up  hy  the  Lord  ChaneeUorJ]  *  The  Cabinet  agree  .that 
in  the  event  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
after  its  revision  by  the  Conference,  or  in  default  of  any  Con- 
ference taking  place,  compromising  the  maritime  interests  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  new  naval  station  in  the 
east  of  the  Mediterranean  must  be  obtained,  and  if  necessary  by 
force.' 

House  of  Lords  (stiU  UUer). — .  .  .  With  respect  to  Berlin, 
every  other  Government  except  your  Majesty's,  has  accepted 
that  city  as  the  scene  of  the  Congress,  and  if  your  Majesty 
declines  to  be  represented  there,  the  Congress  will  probably  be 
held  without  the  presence  of  your  Majesty's  representatives, 
which  would  not  be  desirable. 

Austria  is  on  her  knees  to  us  to  agree  to  Berlin,  giving  the 
most  solemn  assurance,  that  she  has  no  secret  treaty  or  under- 
standing with  Russia;  that  Germany  will  support  her,  and  that, 
with  the  aid  of  Great  Britain,  Bussia  may  be  seriously  checked. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  is  of  opinion,  that,  throughout  the  transac- 
tions of  the  last  two  years,  much  too  much  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  disposition  of  other  Powers.    England  is  quite 
strong  enough,  when  the  nation  is  united  as  it  is  now,  to  vindi- 
cate and  assert  her  own  rights  and  interests.    There  have  been 
terrible  opportunities  lost,  and  terrible  acts  of  weakness  com- 
mitted, by  us  during  these  two  years,  but  the  nation  was  per- 
plexed, bewildered,  and  half-hearted.    The  nation  is  so  no  longer. 
She  is  fresh,  united,  and  full  of  resources,  and  a  state  of  affairs 
must  be  substituted  for  that  which  has  been  destroyed  and  dis- 
placed.   We  must  think  less  of  Bismarcks  and  Andrassys  and. 
Gortchakoffs,  and  more  of  our  own  energies  and  resources.    W( 
must  rebuild,  and  on  stronger  foundations  than  before,  for  doubt-^^ 
less  they  were  nearly  worn  out.    Tour  Majesty  will  soon  ha^ 
a  navy  superior  to  all  the  navies  united  of  the  world,  and,  in  m 
short  time,  an  army  most  efficient,  not  contemptible  in  number* 
and  with  a  body  of  officers  superior  to  that  of  any  existing  foi 

Your  Majesty  must  pardon  this  scrawl.    He  writes  with 
difficulty  where  he  is  now  sitting,  with  a  light  but  gas,  and 
pens,  which  he  abhors.    He  entreats  your  Majesty  to  take 
more  cheering  view  of  affairs.    He  has  no  fear,  if  he  be 
of  conducting  them  to  a  satisfactory,  and  even  triumphant. 


In  the  diplomatic  controversy  with  Russia,  Beaconsfield 
main  contention,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  Derby 
less  than  by  the  rest  of  his  colleagues,  was  that  Russia 
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submit  her  terms  of  peace  with  Turkey  to  the  judgment  of 
Europe.     The  affairs  of  the  Xear  East  had  been  regulated 
bj  Europe  in  the  Treaties  of  1856  and  1871 ;  and  no  modi- 
fication of  those  treaties,  the  British  Government  main- 
tained, could  be  regarded  as  valid  except  with  the  assent 
of  the  Powers  who  had  been  parties  to  them.     This  de- 
Diand  was  put  forward  by  Derby  early  in  January,  as  soon 
«8  it  was  understood  that  Russia  and  Turkey  were  in  nego- 
tiation ;  and  was  repeated  categorically  to  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment on  several  subsequent  occasions.     Russians  response 
^aa  evasive ;  but  she  acknowledged  at  the  close  of  January 
^'n  general  terms  that  questions  bearing  on  European  inter- 
^ta  should  be  concerted  with  European  Powers ;  and  accord- 
'iigly  agreed  to  the  assembling  of  a  European  conference 
^t  Vienna,  as  proposed  by  Austria  on  February  3.     The 
Aiiatrian  proposal  was  heartily  welcomed  by  Beaconsfield 
*ncl  his  Cabinet ;  and  they  showed  themselves  equally  com- 
plaisant, when  it  was  suggested  that  the  Conference  should 
^  magnified  into  a  Congress,  and  should  sit  at  Berlin  and 
^ot  at  Vienna.     But  they  insisted  on  the  categorical  ac- 
^^ptance  of  their  demand  as  the  condition  of  British  partici- 
pation.    As  Derby  put  it  in  the  middle  of  March,  ^  Her 
^lajesty's  Government  desire  to  state  that  they  must  dis- 
tinctly understand,  before  thcv  enter  into  Conjrress,  that 
^Vory  article  in  the  treaty  l)etween  Russia  and  Turkey  shall 
^  placed  before  the  Conprress,  not  necessarily  for  acceptance, 
^iit  in  order  that  it  may  be  considered  what  articles  require 
Acceptance  or  concurrence  bv  the  several  Powers  and  what 
^o  not.' 

This  condition  was  all  the  more  necessary,  as  Russia,  in 
^pite  of  her  acceptance  of  the  conference  proposal,  had 
^^mpelled  Turkey,  by  threats  of  occupying  Constantinople, 
^o  sign  on  March  8  at  San  Stefano  a  definitive  treaty,  much 
^ore  stringent  in  its  provisions  than  the  preliniinary  terms 
*^ad  led  Europe  to  expect.  Beaconsfield  thus  described,  on 
April  8  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  effect  of  the  treaty  on 
T\irkey-in-Enrope. 
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The  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  completely  abrogates  what  is 
known  as  Turkey-in-Europe;  it  abolishes  the  dominion  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe;  it  creates  a  large  State  which, 
under  the  name  of  Bulgaria,  is  inhabited  by  many  races  not 
Bulgarians.  This  Bulgaria  goes  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  seizes  the  ports  of  that  sea;  it  extends  to  the  coast  of  the 
iEgean  and  appropriates  the  ports  of  that  coast.  The  treaty 
provides  for  the  government  of  this  new  Bulgaria,  under  a 
prince  who  is  to  be  selected  by  Russia;  its  administration  is  to 
be  organised  and  supervised  by  a  commissary  of  Russia;  and 
this  new  State  is  to  be  garrisoned,  I  say  for  an  indefinite 
period,  but  at  all  events  for  two  years  certain,  by  Russia. 

Besides  the  creation  of  a  huge  Bulgaria,  the  treaty  pro- 
vided for  the  complete  independeifte  of  Rumania,  Serbia, 
and  Montenegro,  with  a  slight  extension  of  territory  for  the 
two  latter,  and  for  Rumania  the  acquisition  of  the  Dpb- 
rudscha,  but  in  exchange  for  the  forced  retrocession  to  Rus- 
sia of  Rumanian  Bessarabia  which  had  been  assigned  to 
Rumania  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris;  the  autonomy  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina;  and  the  application  of  an  organic  law, 
to  be  settled  by  arrangement  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
to  the  districts  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus.  In  Asia  Turkey 
was  to  cede  to  Russia,  in  lieu  of  an  enormous  indemnity,  all 
the  eastern  portion  of  Armenia,  including  Batoum,  Kara, 
Ardahan,  and  Bayazid ;  and  in  addition  to  pay  an  indemnity 
of  45  millions  sterling.  The  question  of  the  Straits  was 
left  untouched  save  by  guaranteeing  the  right  of  passage 
of  merchant  ships  at  all  times;  but  Beaconsfield  argued  in 
the  Lords  that  by  the  treaty  *  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  absolute  subjugation  to  Russia,  and, 
either  as  to  the  opening  of  the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea 
or  as  to  all  those  rights  and  privileges  with  which  the 
Sultan  was  invested  as  an  independent  Sovereign,  he  would 
be  no  longer  in  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the 
European  treaties.  We  therefore  protest  against  an  ar- 
rangement which  practically  would  place  at  the  ccxnmaikd 
of  Russia,  and  Russia  alone,  that  unrivalled  situation  ^ifd 
the  resources  which  the  European  Powers  placed  tind 
government  of  the  Porte.' 
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The  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  was  negotiated  in  the  strictest 
»eorecy,  the  Turks  being  bound  by  threats  to  silence;  and, 
t:lioi2gh  its  provisions  soon  began  to  leak  out,  it  was  not  de- 
livered to  the  British  Government  till  March  23,  three  weeks 
T  signature.     Meanwhile,  Eussia  continued  to  evade  ac- 
iptance  of  the  British  condition  for  the  Congress,  Gortcha- 
IcoS  maintaining  that  it  was  sufficient  that  the  treaty  should 
l>e   communicated  to  the  Powers  before  the  meeting,  and 
that  each  Power  should  have  in  the  Congress  itself  '  the 
f  Till  liberty  of  appreciation  and  of  action.*     '  Delphi  itself 
could  hardly  be  more  perplexing  and  august,*  said  Bea- 
consfield.     Whatever  th#  phrase  about  liberty  of  apprecia- 
tion and  action  meant,  it  was  clearly  not  categorical  accept- 
ance; and  that  the  Russian  attitude  was  much  nearer  to 
cat^orical  refusal  was  shown  by  the  arrogance  of  the  final 
^^ply  which  reached  the  Cabinet  on  March  27.     The  Rus- 
sian Government,  it  ran, '  leaves  to  the  other  Powers  the  lib- 
^^ty  of  raising  such  questions  at  the  Congress  as  they  might 
thini  fit  to  discuss,  and  reserves  to  itself  the  liberty  of  ac- 
^^pting  or  not  accepting  the  discussion  of  thase  questions.^ 
While  waiting  for  Russia's  decision,  the  Cabinet  con- 
txnued  to  elaborate  the  measures  of  precaution  which  Bea- 
^^nsfield  had  laid  before  them.     His  report  to  the  Queen 
^f  the  meeting  of  [March  IG  says:    ^  They  discussed  corps 
^'drmee,  new  Gibraltars,  and  expeditions  from  India,  in 
Si'eat  fulness.     Lord  Derby  said  nothing.'     It  will  be  seen 
^liat  the  idea  of  a  Mediterranean  league,  which  was  not  re- 
^^ived  with  much  favour  abroad,  had  been  dropped;  and 
^at  we  have  here  the  first  intimation  of  the  project  of 
^I'inging  Indian  troops  to  European  waters  —  a  project  en- 
^^rely  in  harmony  with  Beaconsfield's  policy  of  magnifying 
^he  place  of  India  in  the   British  Empire.     At  last,   on 
^Urch  24,  Beaconsfield  obtained  confidential  information  of 
L        Russia's  definite  refusal,  and  he  at  once  prepared  for  action. 
\      His  will  was  indomitable,  but,  as  his  letters  to  Lady  Brad- 
\     ^^rd  show,  he  had  little  health  or  strength  during  the  critical 
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To  Queen  Victoria. 

Most  Secret.  10,  Downing  St.,  Mar.  24,  *7S. — .  .  .  The  Rus- 
sian answer  has  arrived,  but  will  not  be  delivered,  or  made 
/known,  to  anyone,  until  to-morrow;  if  then.  It  rejects  our 
;  conditions,  and  will  not  submit  the  treaty  to  the  consideration  of 
I  Congress. 

There  will  be  no  Congress,  as  all  agree  there  can  be  no  Con- 
gress without  England  —  Russia  says  this.  Russia  will,  in  all 
probability,  immediately  commence  a  direct  negotiation  with 
your  Majesty's  Government. 

After  all  their  taunts  about  isolation,  and  about  being  ^left 
out  in  the  cold,'  this  is  interesting!  No  Congress  and  direct  ne- 
gotiations with  England. 

This  information  comes  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  under  such  a 
seal  of  confidence  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  cannot  tell  it  even  to 
his  colleagues,  but  his  conscience  and  his  heart  alike  assure 
him,  that  he  can  have  no  secrets  from  his  beloved  Sovereign. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  Downing  Street,  if ar.  22,  1878. —  You  were  prophetic  last 
night,  for  I  have  a  regular  influenza  cold  —  constant  coughing 
and  streaming  eyes. 

I  have  just  had  my  audience,  tho'  I  was  scolded  for  coming 
out  in  such  a  plight  —  but  my  Royal  Mistress  was  not  much 
better  than  her  Minister.  Tlie  Kingdom  was  never  governed 
with  such  an  amount  of  catarrh  and  sneezing. 

I'm  too  ill  and  achy  to  be  out  later;  I  have  written  to  D.  of 
Richmond  that  I  can't  be  in  my  place.  .  .  . 

ifar.  24. —  I  am  still  a  prisoner,  but  must,  if  possible,  appear 
in  the  H.  of  L.  to-morrow  —  and  I  think  I  shalL  ... 

The  Russian  ultimatum,  for  so  we  must  call  it,  has  not  yet 
arrived,  altho'  promised  on  Saturday.  It  will  come  this  eve- 
ning, probably,  or  to-morrow  morn.  I  think  they  will  not  accept 
our  terms,  or  rather  conditions,  and  we  shall  not  yield  an  inch. 
People  are  very  alarmed  and  think  war  instantaneous.  I  do  not» 
and  am  not  at  all  alarmed.  I  hold  it  is  much  more  likely  that 
as  Russia  finds  England  firm,  and  preparing  for  conflict^  she 
will  end  by  offering  separate  n^;otiations  with  us.  .  .  . 

ifar.  25. —  Nothing  to  tell  you.  Then  why  do  you  writel 
Difficult  to  answer. 

I  am  somewhat  better,  but  oufi^t  not  to  go  out  Then  whj 
do  yout  Because,  plea  indispositicm,  I  did  not  VQpIy  to  aoaie 
notice  of  Granville's  on  Friday,  and  have  heard  tinoo  of  nodiiair 
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but  my  illness.  So,  at  great  inconvenience  and  some  risk,  I 
go  down  to  H.  of  Lords,  because  I  wd.  not  ask  G.  again  to  post- 
pone his  motion. 

Tela,  come  every  quarter  of  an  hour  from  a  certain  place, 
to  know  how  I  am  —  full  of  sympathy  when  sent,  and  full  of 
aiifi^er  when  not  answered.  .  .  . 

J^^o  news  from  Russia,  tho'  I  have  reason  to  believe  Schou.  has 
the  answer,  and  has  had  for  days. 

Mar,  26. —  I  can  only  send  a  little,  and  a  hurried,  line, 
l^othing  can  be  more  critical  than  the  situation,  and  you 
must  prepare,  I  think,  for  great  events. 

I  could  not  get  down  to  the  Windsor  Council  to^ay,  as  I 
had  promised  —  but  it  was  impossible.  I  am  suffering  very 
much  from  my  influenza,  which  my  visit  to  the  Ho.  of  Lords 
did  not  improve  yesterday  —  and  yet  I  must  repeat  it  to-day.  .  .  . 
Mar.  27. — .  .  .  It  is  impossible  that  affairs  could  be  more 
critical  than  th^  are.  .  .  . 

£xcept  two  days,  when  I  went  in  a  close  carriage  to  H.  of  L.» 
I  have  not  been  out  since  last  Thursday,  and  this  alone  makes 
one  nervous. 

The  spirit  in  which  Beaconsfield  approached  the  fateful 

Cabinet  meeting  on  March  27,  which  brought  about  Derby's 

^^ignation,  was  shown  by  a  letter  which  he  sent  on  that 

horning  to  Hardy.     *  Rest  assured/  he  wrote,  *  the  critical 

time  has  arrived  when  we  must  declare  the  emergency.     We 

^^  drifting  into  war.     If  we  are  bold  and  determined  we 

stall  secure  peace,  and  dictate  its  conditions  to  Europe. 

•  .  .  On  you  I  very  mainly  count.     We  have  to  maintain 

the  Empire,  and  secure  peace ;  I  think  we  can  do  both.'  ^ 

Beaconsfield  had   probably  discussed  his  plans   in   detail 

^th  Hardy.     He  had  certainly,  according  to  his  habit  since 

Derby's  first  resignation,  discussed  them  with  Cairns  and 

Salisbury;  and  also  with  Northcote,  as  Northcote  himself 

^«  us.    Here  are  Beaconsfield's  reports  to  the  Queen  of 

^Rhat  he  proposed  on  this  occasion  and  what  was  decided. 

To  Queen  Victoria, 
^  ^IkfmnHa  St.,  Mar,  26,  '78. — .  .  .  The  Russian  answer,  the' 

iGatkome  Hardy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  36. 
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it  arrived  here  on  Saturday,  has  not  yet  been  delivered  to  youi 
Majesty's  Government. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  Count  Schouvaloff  called  on  Lord  Derby 
and  began  feeling  his  way,  to  give  the  answer  viva  voce,  but 
Lord  Derby  said  that,  as  the  English  conditions  were  in  writing 
the  reply  must  be  in  the  same  form.  Whereupon  Count  Schou- 
valoff seemed  to  be  shut  up,  and  murmured  that  he  would  senc 
the  reply  in  writing,  but  it  has  not  come  yet. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  has  summoned  the  Cabinet  for  to-morrow  a1 
noon. 

The  Russian  reply  has  been  seen  by  some  members  of  thi 
Opposition.    It  is  a  categorical  refusal. 

Therefore,  to-morrow,  Lord  Beaconsfield  will  propose  to  tfac 
Cabinet  the  measures  which  he  has  long  matured,  and  whid 
he  trusts  will  be  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  will  recommend  im* 
mediately  calling  out  the  Reserves,  which  will  place  immediatelj 
at  our  command  two  corps  d^armee,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
direct  the  Indian  Government,  to  send  out  a  considerable  force 
thro'  the  Suez  Canal,  and  occupy  two  important  posts  in  thi 
Levant,  which  will  command  the  Persian  Gulf  and  all  the  couni 
try  round  Bagdad,  and  entirely  neutralise  the  Russian  conquest: 
/  and  influence  in  Armenia.  .  .  . 

Mar.  27. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  .  .  .  has  carried  all  his  measure 
this  morning  unanimously,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Derbz 
who  will,  no  doubt,  resign. 

When  ho  asks  your  Majesty's  gracious  permission  to  make 
statement,  etc.,  your  Majesty  must  be  very  cautious  and  reserve 
in  granting  the  permission,  for,  otherwise,  tiie  statement  m 
tell  things  to  the  world,  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  scz 
cess,  should  be  kept  secret:  as,  for  example,  the  Indian 
tion. 

It  will  be  necessary  that  tlie  Mutiny  Bill  should  be 
before  a  message  is  sent  down  to  Parliament  and  a  proclamati.< 
issued. 

The  Cabinet  meets  again  to-morrow  at  noon  to  frame  t]}< 
materials  for  a  circular  to  the  different  Courts  of  Europe  on 
the  present  situation. 

It  will  be  our  case  in  the  face  of  Europe  and  our  own  countiy. 
lie  [Beaconsfield]  has  had  a  good  night  and  feels  at  this  moment 
much  relieved  by  what  has  just  occurred.  .  .  . 

Later, — .  .  .  Lord  Derby  has  tendered  his  resignation,  and 
wishes  to  make  his  announcement  to-morrow. 

It  should  be  kept  quite  secret  at  tliis  moment,  as  they  have 
a  reception  at  the  F.O.  to-night,  and  their  position,  were  the 
resignation  known,  would  be  painfully  ludicrous.    Lord  B.  con- 
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ceals  it  therefore  even  from  his  colleagues.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
requests  from  your  Majesty  authority  to  receive  the  resignation 
and  also  to  arrange  with  Lord  Derby  as  to  his  statement.  Ho 
seems  i>erfectly  loyal,  and  desirous  of  saying  nothing  disagree- 
able to  his  colleagues,  or  injurious  to  the  public  service.  .  .  . 

The  only  military  plans  of  Lord  Napier  are  in  the  hands  of 
H.RH.  the  F.-M.  Commanding  in  Chief.  They  seemed  to  Lord 
Seaconsfield  meagre. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

Windsor  Castle,  Mar.  27,  '78. — .  .  .  The  Queen  must  own, 
that  she  feels  Lord  Derby's  resignation  an  unmixed  blessing.  .  .  . 
His  name  had  suffered  and  was  doing  great  harm  to  us  abroad: 
and  the  very  fact  of  his  becoming  a  mere  cypher  and  putting 
his  name  to  things  he  disapproved,  was  very  anomalous  and 
clamaging.  .  .  .  The  Queen,  therefore,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, sanctions  Lord  Beaconsfield's  acceptance  of  his  resigna- 
tion, but  will  keep  it  secret  till  to-morrow.  Pray  tell  him  from 
the  Queen  that  she  relies  on  his  loyalty  to  his  colleagues,  as  well 
ns  to  his  Soyereign,  and  feels  sure  he  will  join  in  no  factious 
opposition.  But  he  must  be  very  cautious  in  what  he  says,  for 
fear  of  letting  out  important  measures,  which  we  must  keep 


Now    who    is    to    succeed    him?    Lord    Salisbury    or    Lord 
I-yonsI  .  .  . 

It  will  be  noticed  that  BeaconsfielJ  does  not  specify  the 
two  important  posts  in  the  Levant  which  were  to  bo  occupied 
by  the  proposed  Indian  expedition,  nor  indeed  does  he 
definitely  say  that  the  names  were  given  to  the  Cabinet. 
But  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  names  were  * 
given,  and  that  the  posts  were  Cyprus  and  Alexandretta  I 
(Scanderoon),  as  mentioned  by  Derby  in  confidence,  imme- 
diately on  coming  out  of  Cabinet,  to  his  private  secretary, 
now  Lord  Sanderson.  Besides  Beaconsfield's  letters  to  the 
Queen,  there  are,  as  Hardy's  diary  is  apparently  silent,^ 
no  other  contemporary  records  extant,  so  far  as  is  known, 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  decisive  Council,  except  two  papers 
in  Derby's  handwriting:  one  the  note  which,  in  accordance 
with  his  usual  practice,^  Derby  jotted  down  in  Cabinet,  and 

1  Ctethome  Hardy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  56. 

sWfitliig  to  BeiUMm^eld  on  July  14,  1877,  Derby  says:  'The  notes 
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wliieb  be  scaled  up  separatclv;  the  other  a  shorter  state- 
ment which  he  entered  in  his  private  diary,  either  that  eve- 
ning or  the  next  morning.  In  view  of  the  discrepant  ac- 
counts which  were  afterwards  given  from  memory  by  Cab- 
inet Ministers,  Lord  Sanderson  has  felt  justified  in  author- 
ising, with  the  concurrence  of  the  present  Lord  Derby,  the 
publication  of  these  confidential  documents.  The  follomng 
is  the  note  in  Cabinet : 

D[erby]  reads  answer  of  Schouvaloff.    It  is  a  refusaL 

Lord  B.  wishes  a  circular  to  be  addressed  to  all  the  Powen, 
stating  our  views. 

This  is  talked  over  and  not  dissented  from  in  principle. 

D.  proposes  to  lay  papers  at  once  and  explain  in  Parliament 
This  is  agreed  to. 

Lord  B.  We  must  now  decide  our  policy.    Our  objects  have 
been  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire,  and  the  maintenance  of 
peace.    Peace  is  not  to  be  secured  by  drifting.'    All  our  at- 
tempts to  be  mo<lcrate  and  neutral,  and  avoid  collision  wil 
Bussia,  have  lessened  our  influence,  and  caused  it  to  be  thouglil^ 
that  we  had  no  power.    Our  position  is  impaired  since  Parlia— ^ 
ment   met.    Austria   is   more  deeply   concerned  than  we   arotaj 
Austria   and  Russia   are  now   in   a  position  of  great  mutuafls 
difficulty.    Russia    has    really    desired    a    congress.    She 
strained  her  resources,  her  armies  are  suffering  from  disease, 
Thinks  a  bold  policy  will  secure  i)eace:  one  of  conciliation  wi' 
end  in  war.    An  emergency  has  arisen:  the  balance  of  power  i. 
the  Mediterranean  is  in  danger;  every  State  must  now  look 
its  own  interests.    The  time  is  now  come  when  we  should  issue 
proclamation  declaring  emergency,  and  be  ready  to  put  a  foi 
in  the  fleld.    An  expedition  from  India  should  occupy  Cypi 
and  Scandcroon.    We  shall  thus  neutralise  the  effect  of  the  A.- 
mcnian  conquest.    Influence  of  England  in  the  Persian  Qulf 
be  maintained.     These  points  are  the  key  of  Asia.    Proposes  'Up 
communicate  with  the  Porte,  to  guarantee  the  revenues  now  re- 
ceived, so  that  they  shall  not  lose.    This  does  not  involve  alli- 
ance with  the  Porte.    Nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  anything  ire 

which  I  generally  take  at  Cabinets  .  .  .  have  been,  kept  merely  for  pv* 
posee  of  convenient  reference:  those  of  old  dates  have  been  from  tine 
to  time  destroyed,  and  all  will  be.  I  have  always  understood  it  to  be 
an  unwritten  rule  of  administrative  practice,  that  no  permanent  rceord 
should  remain  of  what  passes  in  Cabinet.  But  to  temporarv  iiienH>> 
randa  kept,  while  they  exist,  for  personal  use,  I  know  of  no  obJeotiQii.* 
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bave  done.    Thinks  it  important  that  these  two  steps  shall  be 
'fcaken.    Wishes  to  call  the  resources  of  India  into  play»  and 
^liow  that  from  England  also  we  can  send  forth  our  hosts.    Time 
as  come,  the  emergency  has  arisen. 

Cairns.  Great  and  grave  emergency  has  arisen.  We  have  been 
.antral,  but  we  always  said  we  meant  to  have  something  to  say 
the  peace.  Russia  now  tells  us  we  shall  not.  Thinks  the 
me  is  come  to  make  our  resources  available.  We  want  a  coun- 
irpoise  to  what  is  doing  in  Armenia.  Position  in  India  will  be  i 
taken  if  we  do  nothing.  ' 

Sausburt  was  always  against  interference  in  the  war  and 
lisrefore  feels  especiaUy  responsible.    Policy  of  neutrality  was 
srousy  though  right.    Russia  refuses  to  allow  our  voice  to  be 
We  must  put  ourselves  in  a  position  to  assert  our  views 
force  if  necessary.    It  is  necessary  therefore  to  declare  an 
^"■Taergency  at  once.    If  this  opportunity  is  lost,  it  will  not  recur. . 
to  Scanderoon,  it  commands  the  route  both  to  Sues  Canal  ; 
id  to  the  Persian  Oulf .    We  must  be  ready  to  defend  both  these 
»utes.    It  also  gives  as  little  offence  to  France  as  any  occupation 
_^  It  also  maintains  our  influence  over  the  Asiatic  popula- 

^  <^jc>n8.    Their  feeling  towards  us  will  be  changed,  if  there  is  not  a 
^"^^-cible  exertion  of  pur  power.    They  will  look  to  Russia.    Doubts 
to  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  Turkey.    Wishes  not  to  do 
ling  hostile  to  Turicey,  but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  her. 
'ould  do  it  first    The  question  of  Cyprus  is  less  urgent  than 
at  of  Scanderoon.    Would  act  at  once  as  to  that. 
Hardy.  We  have  now  no  choice  except  to  maintain  our  own 
■terests.    Comments  on  the  Russian  answer.    The  whole  Treaty 
mcems  us.    Time  has  come  as  to  declaring  an  emergency.    As 
Scanderoon  leaves  that  to  be  judged  by  military  men. 
J.  Manners  agrees  in  general  policy.    Would  send  Mussulman 
^giments  if  possible. 
NoRTHCX)TE.  Is  it  necessary  to  go  to  Parliament?    (Answer  — 

for  a  vote.)     Asks  as  to  course  of  proceeding. 
RiCHidOND  entirely  agrees  that  time  is  come  to  take  some  action. 
(Some  general  talk.)     Necessity  of  secrecy  as  to  the  expedi- 
tion insisted  upon  by  Lord  B.  and  agreed  to.     (Some  talk.) 

D.  declares  dissent  on  grounds  of  general  policy  —  come  to 
Point  where  two  roads  part. 
Salisbury  does  not  see  that  compromise  is  possible. 
Richmond.  We  can't  go  drifting  on. 
Cairns.  We  are  driven  out  of  Congress. 
Northumberland  can  see  no  step  except  this  to  take.    Secur- 
ity of  the  road  to  India  is  all-important. 
(7R06S.  Question  is  which  course  is  most  likely  to  lead  to  peace. 


i; 
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Lord  B.  Austria  will  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  Bulgarian 
situation.  It  is  the  Armenian  danger  which  is  to  be  guarded 
against. 

(Some  more  talk,  but  not  to  any  purpose.) 

The  following  is  Derby's  entry  in  his  diary : 

Wednesday,  Mar,  27. —  Cabinet  at  12,  sat  only  till  1;  but  the 
business  done  was  important  both  nationally  and  to  me  in  par- 
ticular.   Lord  B.  addressed  us  in  a  set  speech,  to  the  effect  that 
we  must  now  decide  our  policy;  that  our  objects  have  been  the 
maintenance  of  the  Empire,  and  of  peace,  but  peace  is  not  to  be 
secured  by  drifting';  that  our  attempts  to  be  moderate  and 
neutral  have  only  lessened  our  influence,  and  caused  our  power 
not  to  be  believed  in.    He  dwelt  on  the  weakness  of  Russia,  with 
finances  ruined,  and  armies  suffering  from  disease.    An  emer- 
gency had  arisen;  every  State  must  now  look  to  its  own  re- 
sources; the  balance  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean  was  de- 
stroyed.   He  proposed  to  issue  a  proclamation  declaring  emer-  « 
gency,  to  put  a  force  in  the  field,  and  simultaneously  to  send  an.c 
expedition  from  India  to  occupy  Cyprus  and  Scanderoon.    Thua^, 
the  effect  of  the  Armenian  conquests  would  be  neutralised,  th^». 
influence  of  England  in  the  Persian  Gulf  would  be  maintained.  £ 
and  we  should  hold  posts  which  are  the  key  of  Asia. 

Cairns  and  Salisbury  both  supported  the  Premier,  showins^ 
clearly  by  their  language  that  they  were  aware  of  the  plan  noiv« 
proposed  and  had  discussed  it  with  him  in  detail;  others  supcx-^ 
ported  more  vaguely.  I  declared  my  dissent  in  a  brief  speech, 
ferring  to  what  I  had  said  before,  and  agreeing  with  an  e: 
pression  that  fell  from  Salisbury  that  we  must  now  decide, 
that  no  compromise  was  possible.  We  had  come,  I  said,  to  tlrf'd 
point  where  the  roads  diverged,  and  must  choose  one  or  the  othe^^j 
I  intimated  that  I  could  not  agree,  and  it  was  understood  ths.cJ 
my  resignation  was  to  follow. 


These  accounts  add  much  interesting  and  valuable  del 
to  the  outline  given  by  Beaconsfield  to  the  Queen;  but  tr: 
reports  of  the  two  statesmen  are  in  complete  accord^ 
as  to  the  proposals  made,  and  as  to  the  approval  with  whl 
they  were  regarded  by  the  whole  Cabinet  except  Deri 
As  to  the  exact  nature  of  that  approval  there  is  one  furtl 
scrap  of  contemporary  evidence.     Salisbury  asked  "Sor^tb- 
cote  in  Cabinet  in  writing  whether  it  was  agreed  that 
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o<:>st  of  bringing  the  Indian  troops  should  be  defrayed  by 
the  British  Exchequer;  and  he  preserved  the  note  which 
ICorthcote  wrote  on  the  same  sheet  and  passed  across  to 
him  in  reply.     It  ran  thus:     *  The  agreement  absolutely 
involves  a  decision  in  favour  of  sending  such  an  expedition. 
I    nm  not  opposed  to  it  in  principle,  but  I  think  we  ought 
^o  have  more  than  10  minutes  to  decide  on  it.     If  it  is  de- 
^icied  to  send  the  expedition,  I  agree  to  place  the  cost  on 
nxxperial  revenues.'  *     It  would  appear  from  this  interchange 
^f  opinion  that  Salisbury  regarded  the  decision  to  send  the 
^^^dian  expedition  as  more  definitely  taken  than  Northcote 
*  Jd,  but  that  even  Xorthcote  was  prepared  to  accept  it  in 
Principle.     There  was,  at  any  rate,  no  outward  dissent,  save 
C^^rby's,  from  Beaconsfield's  policy;  and  both  the  protago- 
^  ifits,  Beaconsfield  and  Derby,  came  away  from  the  Cabinet 
^ith  the  same  impression.     Derby  told  Lord  Sanderson, 
^Ixiit  proposals  had  been  discussed  and  approved  by  his  eol- 
-^^^gues,  he  alone  dissenting,  for  proclaiming  an  emergency 
^^^d  calling  out  the  Reserve,  and  for  a  secret  expedition  of 
^^oops  from  India  to  occupy  Cyprus  and  Scanderoon,  and 
^k^at,  in  consequence,  he  intended  to  resign.     Beaconsfield, 
his  part,  as  we  have  seen,  told  the  Queen  that  all  his 
easures  were  carried  unanimously,  save  for  Derby's  dis- 
^^nt;  and  he  specifically  mentioned,  in  the  following  sen- 
^^nce,  the  Indian  expedition  as  one  of  those  measures.     In- 
^^ed,  it  is  clear,  both  from  Beaconsfield's  letters  and  from 
-C>^rby's  note  and  diary,  that  the  Prime  Minister  presented 
^is  policy  as  one  whole;  and  orders  for  the  preparation  of 
^«e  Indian  force,  and  for  the  survey  of  the  necessary  landing- 
Places,  were  immediately  despatched. 

That  Derby  would  resign  when  definite  steps  were  taken 
towards  acquiring  a  place  of  arms  in  the  Levant  had  long 
*^^^en  foreseen  by  his  chief  and  his  colleagues;  and  he  said 
^lifit  day  in  Cabinet  that  they  had  come  to  a  parting  of  the 
^^ys.     But  he  did  not  actually  give  in  his  resignation  there 

•'A  copy  of  this  note  was  forwarded  by  Northcote  to  Derby  in  a  let- 
^J*"  dated   July   22,    1878.     In   writing   his   subsequent   memorandum, 
*^^rthcote  quoted  the  note  inaccurately  from  memory. 
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and  then ;  and  both  he  and  Beaconsfield  were  glad  to  make 
tise  of  Xorthcote  as  a  means  of  communication,  to  avoid 
alike  the  awkwardness  of  writing,  and  any  direct  personal 
clash  between  old  friends.  Northcote  found  Derby,  after 
the  Cabinet  ^  most  friendly,  and  I  thought  really  relieved 
by  getting  rid  of  the  ^'  tin  kettle,"  as  he  called  the  Foreign 
Office.  He  would  not,  however,  write  to  the  chief,  but 
asked  me  to  do  so  in  his  name.'  Hence  there  is  no  letter  in 
existence  from  Derby,  detailing,  as  at  the  end  of  January, 
the  cause  of  his  resignation.  When  he  made  his  explana- 
tion next  day  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  was  naturally  un- 
able to  reveal  Cabinet  secrets;  though  he  had  received,  in 
accordance  with  Beaconsfield's  second  thoughts.  Her  Maj- 
esty's permission  to  make  ^  such  statement  as  you,  in  your 
descretion,  in  which  the  Queen  has  entire  confidence,  may 
think  fit.'  He  merely  stated  that  the  Cabinet  had  decided 
on  certain  measures  of  a  grave  and  important  character  in 
which  he  had  been  unable  to  concur  —  measures  not  in- 
evitably tending  to  bring  about  war,  but  not,  in  his  opinion, 
prudent  in  the  interests  of  European  peace,  or  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  country,  or  warranted  by  the  state  ci 
affairs  abroad.  Any  further  explanation,  should  it  become 
necessary,  he  reserved  for  a  later  date.  His  references  to 
his  colleagues,  and  especially  to  his  chief,  were  friendly. 
Every  personal  motive  and  every  private  feeling  urged  him, 
he  said,  to  remain  with  them.  ^  No  man  would  willingly 
break,  even  for  a  time,  political  and  personal  ties  of  long 
standing;  and  in  the  public  life  of  the  present  day  there 
are  few  political  and  personal  ties  closer  or  of  older  date 
than  those  which  unite  me  with  my  noble  friend.' 

Beaconsfield  fully  reciprocated  the  ^  personal  respect  and 
regard '  in  which  Derby  averred  that  he  held  him.  His 
emotion  as  he  rose  to  follow  his  resigning  colleague  in  de- 
bate was  very  visible.     He  said : 

The  Queen  has  lost  to-day  the  services  of  one  of  the  ablest  of 
her  counsellors.  Those  only  who  have  served  with  my  noble 
friend  can  sufficiently  appreciate  his  capacity  for  afihdrSy  the 
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penetrating  power  of  his  intelligence,  and  the  judicial  impartial- 
ity of  hia  general  conduct    My  lords,  I  have  served  with  my 
noble  friend  in  public  life  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  during  that  long  period  the  cares  of  public  life  have  been 
mitigated  by  the  consolation  of  private  friendship.     A  quarter  of 
a.    eentury  is  a  long  period  in  the  history  of  any  man,  and  I  can 
tjmly  say  that,  so  far  as  the  relations  between  myself  and  my 
noble  friend  are  concerned,  those  years  have  passed  without  a 
eloud.  .  .  .  These  wrenches  of  feeling  are  among  the  most  ter- 
ble  trials  of  public  life.  ...  I  have  felt  of  late  that  the  polit- 
il  ties  between  myself  and  my  noble  friend  must  soon  termi* 
te;  but  I  believed  they  would  terminate  in  a  very  different  and 
'Ksore  natural  manner  —  that  I  should  disappear  from  the  scene 
^  that  he  would  remain,  in  the  maturity  of  manhood,  with  his 
talents  and  experience,  to  take  that  leading  part  in  public 
'sirs  for  which  he  is  so  well  qualified. 


These  public  courtesies  were  repeated  in  private.  The 
^ueen  wrote  Derby  a  gracious  letter  of  thanks  for  his 
B^^Yvices,  adding:  ^  The  Queen  is  also  certain  that  she  can 
^^■^tirely  rely  on  his  loyalty  to  herself  and  his  former  col- 
I^^ctgnes,  especially  the  Prime  Minister ;  and  she  is  sure  that 
^^  will  never  join  in  any  factious  opposition  to  the  Govem- 
^>^^nt  of  which  he  has  been  so  long  so  distinguished  a  mem- 
'^^T.'  Derby  responded  in  the  same  spirit.  *  He  has  left 
^ftace  with  no  personal  feeling,  except  one  of  goodwill  to- 
^^rds  his  former  colleagues,  especially  to  his  very  old  friend 
^--<:>rd  Beaconsfield,  from  whom  it  is  a  real  pain  to  be  sepa- 
^^  ted.'  He  added  that  he  had  no  desire  to  oppose,  and 
^^'^Duld  leave  the  disagreeable  task  of  criticism,  as  far  as 
F^^^fc«sible,  to  others. 

Beaconsfield  showed  his  abiding  goodwill  by  the  offer 
^^  the  Garter  —  an  unprecedented  act  of  generosity  by  a 
^^^^ime  Minister  to  a  colleague  who  had  left  him  in  a  crisis; 
^^>=^d  Derby,  though  lie  could  hardly  accept,  was  obviously 


t 


tiched  by  so  much  magnanimity. 

To  Lord  Derby, 


10,  Downing  St.,  Mar.  81,  '78. —  T  Impe  you  will  allow  me  to 
^"ffer  you  the  vacant  Gorter.     I  ahvny.s  intcmled  it  for  you,  but 
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there  were  difBculties  in  my  way.    I  hope  you  will  now  acc^t  it, 
in  memory  of  our  long  friendship;  if  of  nothing  else. 

I  suppose  you  and  Miladi  are  in  the  country.  I  have  not  had 
a  sniff  of  provincial  air  for  five  months. 

From  Lord  Derby, 

Private,  Foreign  Office,  ii/[ar].  31,  '78. —  I  am  touched  and 
gratified  by  your  offer;  by  the  time  and  manner  of  it  far  more 
than  by  tlie  thing  itself.  Give  me  till  to-morrow  to  consider  as 
to  acceptance.  In  any  event,  my  sense  of  your  kindness  will  not 
be  less. 

Private,  April  1. —  On  thinking  fully  over  the  matter,  I  have 
decided  against  accepting  the  Garter  which  you  so  kindly  offer 
me.  You  will  I  am  sure  understand  that  my  refusal  is  not 
dictated  by  any  reluctance  to  accept  an  honour  at  your  hands,  or 
by  any  diminution  of  our  old  friendship.  I  shall  not  forget  tho 
offer,  nor  the  time  and  circumstances  of  its  being  made. 

There  was  one  more  friendly  letter,  before  the  intimate 
correspondence  of  five  and  twenty  years  came  to  an  abrupt 
close. 

From  Lord  Derby. 

23,  St.  James's  Square,  April  3. —  When  Schouvaloff  called  to 
take  leave  of  me,  on  Monday,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should 
communicate  with  you  on  the  subject  of  a  report  which  he  said 
had  reached  your  ears,  and  which  he  supposed  that  you  believed 
to  be  true. 

It  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  talking  over 
ofiicial  matters  with  members  of  the  Opposition,  especially  with 
V[crnon]  Harcourt. 

He  denies  having  ever  held  any  private  conversations  with 
them,  or  having  talked  about  pending  negotiations  with  anyone 
except  members  of  the  Government. 

I  told  him  he  had  better  address  his  denial  direct  to  you,  but 
he  preferred  doing  it  through  me,  and  I  could  not  civilly  refuse. 

No  answer  is  necessary. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  Beaconsfield,  while  commend- 
ing the  *  prudence  and  perfect  taste '  which  had  prevented 
Derhv  from  referring  in  detail  to  the  reaaons  of  his  resigna- 
tion, announced,  in  order  to  avoid  '  roam  mTiteky/ « 
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tfaat  the  Government,  in  view  of  the  failure  to  reach  agree- 
ment about  the  Congress,  and  of  the  disturbance  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  had  decided  to  call  out 
tfae  Reserve.  This  was  the  only  part  of  the  Beaconsfield 
policy,  as  expounded  in  the  Cabinet  of  March  27,  which  it 
yv^MS  possible  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  reveal ;  as  the  In- 
(lisn  expedition  and  the  acquisition  of  posts  in  the  Levant, 
tlmough  approved  in  principle,  depended  on  time  and  cir- 
cca  instances  for  execution,  and  secrecy  till  the  moment  of 
e:r»c«cution  was  essential  for  their  success.  It  was  also  in- 
^'v^itable  that  he  should  make  the  announcement  in  such  a 
^«^«^y  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  this  was  the  whole  pre- 
<^«i.titionary  policy  so  far  accepted,  in  order  that  the  secret 
^>ci.ight  be  preserved,  and  that  public  opinion  at  home  and 
^t^i'oad  might  not  be  set  agog  as  to  further  measures  hinted 
*t;   but  not  revealed. 

The  world  naturally  concluded,  and  was  presumably 
**^^ant  to  conclude,  that  the  calling  out  of  the  Reserve  was 
^*i^  sole  cause  of  Derby's  resignation ;  and,  as  that  measure 
precaution  was  generally  welcomed  not  only  by  his  own 
y,  but  by  moderate  men  in  opposition,  the  seceding 
^X  inister  met  with  little  or  no  sympathy  or  support  outside 
^«c  ranks  of  the  pro-Russian  agitators.  Conscious  that  it 
^^^8  the  resolve  to  acquire  ^  new  Gibraltars  '  in  the  Levant 
^^ther  than  the  summoning  of  the  Reserve  to  the  colours 
^oat  had  decided  his  action,  he  was  galled  by  what  appeared 
^^>  him  the  injustice  of  the  public  condemnation,  and  by 
^^^Vjat  he  considered  the  unfairness  of  his  treatment  by  his 
^^^lleagues.  lie  may  also  have  been  irritated  by^he  Prime 
-^I  inister'g  very  natural  method  of  supplying  his  place  in 
^  ^binet.  In  the  shuffle  of  offices  succeeding  the  resignation, 
*^^aconsfield  took  the  opportunity  to  secure,  so  far  as  might 
-^^,  in  spite  of  Derby's  defection,  the  continued  confidence 
,^^   Lancashire  and  the  adhesion  of  the  house  of  Stanley 

-N^  promoting  Frederick  Stanley,  Derby's  brother  and  heir- 
t*>*csiiniptivc,   to   Cabinet   rank   as   Secretarv   of   State  for 

^^ar.     In  these  circumstances  Derby  allowed  himself,  for 
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once,  to  be  governed  by  his  feelings  rather  than  by  his  cool 
jud^ent ;  and  in  the  Lords  debate  of  April  8  on  the  calling 
out  of  the  Reserve  he  offered  a  further  explanation  which, 
however  intelligible  and  in  a  sense  excusable,  violated  hifl 
obligation  not  to  reveal  Cabinet  secrets  and  the  duty  in: 
cumbent  on  a  patriotic  ex-Foreign  Secretary  not  to  em- 
barrass the  country's  policy  at  a  crisis.  Beaoonsfield  thua 
described  to  the  Queen  Derby's  intervention. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  Downing  Street,  April  9,  '78. — .  .  .  Lord  Derby  made  a 
disagreeable  and  unauthorised  speech,  for  he  divulged  the  pra 
ceedings  of  the  Cabinet  of  which  he  had  been  a  member,  with  ai 
absence  of  discretion  and  reserve,  very  unusual  under  such  dm 
cumstances,  and  which  will  produce  a  painful  effect  on  puU5 
opinion.  He  will  perhaps  justify  himself  by  arguing  that  Loa 
Beaconsfield  made  an  unnecessary  reference  to  his  conduct. 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  was  somewhat  wearied,  may  have  eiva 
in  this  respect,  but  quite  unintentionally,  and  Lord  Derby,  if  tim 
be  his  excuse,  misunderstood  the  allusion  of  Lord 
field.  •  .  • 


Certainly  Beaconsfield's  reference  to  Derby  in  his 
on  this  occasion  was  not  only  unnecessary  but  also  iinfoH 
tunate.     He  said  that  he  could  not  conceive  that  anv     z 
sponsible  person  could  for  a  moment  pretend  that,  when 
were  armed,  England  alone  should  be  disarmed.     He  ^  : 
ceeded :     ^  I  am  sure  my  noble  friend,  whose  loss  I  so  m 
deplore,  would  never  uphold  that  doctrine,  or  he  would 
have  added  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  the  meeting  o 
Parliament  and  the  appeal  we  made  to  Parliament  immedi* 
ately  for  funds  adequate  to  the  occasion  of  peril,  which,  we 
believed  to  exist.     No,  I  do  not  think  such  things  of  him '; 
and  he  suggested  that  only  a  lunatic  could  take  up  sucli  i 
position.     As  Derby  had  strongly  objected  originally  to  the 
earlier  summoning  of  Parliament  and  the  Vote  of  Credit, 

fl  had  only  consented  in  order  to  prevent  the  break-up 

"•nment,  the  reference  was  hardly  fair.    Derby 

"16  provocation ;  but  it  was  rather  petty  not 

s  responsibility  for  the  Cabinet  actions  in 
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which  he  had  finally  concurred  instead  of  making  public 
the  fact  of  his  original  objection;  and  it  was  hardly  pa- 
triotic to  inform  the  world,  for  the  purpase  of  self-justifiea- 
ticMi,  that  there  were  other  secret  decisions  of  the  Cabinet 
which  he  deemed  of  a  still  more  serious  and  unjustifiable 
character  than  the  calling  out  of  the  Reserve.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Salisbury  should  have  denounced  with  some 
warmth  such  disloyalty  to  country  and  to  colleagues.  These 
were  Derby's  actual  words  about  his  resignation : 

I  have  been  referred  to  by  my  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the 
QoYemment,  and  by  newspaper  writers  and  others,  as  having  re- 
signed office  in  consequence  of  the  calling  out  of  the  Reserves. 
Kow  I  feel  bound  to  tell  your  Lordshitjs  that,  whatever  I  may 
have  thought  of  that  step,  it  was  not  the  sole,  nor  indeed  the 
I^Hncipal,  reason  for  the  differences  that  imfortunately  arose 
between  my  colleagues  and  myself.  What  the  other  reasons  are  I 
^nnot  divulge  until  the  propositions  of  the  Government,  from 
I  dissented,  are  made  known. 


Events,  as  we  shall  see,  modified  Beaconsfield's  policy, 
^&d  the  programme  of  March  27  was  never  carried  out  in 
^ts  fulness.     The  Indian  expedition  came  to  Malta,  but 
proceeded  no  farther.     Alexandretta  was  not  occupied,  and 
Cyprus  was  acquired,  not  by  force,  but  by  lease  from  the 
I^orte.     But,  in  spite  of  these  modifications,  when  European 
peace  had  been  signed  at  Berlin  nearly  four  months  later, 
^u  July,  Derby  considered  himself  justified,  without  obtain- 
ing any  further  permission  either  from  the  Queen  or  from 
liis  late  chief,  in  revealing  what  that  programme  was  from 
which  he  dissented.     It  had  become,  he  thought,  ^  historical 
fact,'  and  he  availed  himself  of  *  that  discretion  which  is 
allowed  to  an  outgoing  Minister  to  state  what  has  really 
liappened.'     This  was  his  statement. 

Wh«i  I  quitted  the  Cabinet  in  the  last  days  of  March,  it  was 
^^  account  of  the  decision  then  taken  —  namely,  that  it  was 
"^oewary  to  secure  a  naval  station  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
^Witerranean,  and  that  for  that  purpose  it  was  necessary  to 
^i«»  and  occupy  the  island  of  Cyprus,  together  with  a  point  on 
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the  Syrian  coast.  This  was  to  have  been  done  by  a  secret  naTal 
exi>ed]tion  sent  out  from  India,  with  or  without  the  consent  of 
the  Sultan ;  althougrh  undoubtedly  a  part  of  the  arran^ment  was 
that  full  compensation  should  be  made  to  the  Sultan  for  any  loss 
of  revenue  which  he  might  sustain.  .  .  .  My  lords,  I  endeavoured 
to  induce  the  Cabinet  to  reconsider  this  determination,  and  from 
whatever  cause  the  change  took  place  I  am  heartily  glad  that  that  ^ 
unfortunate  resolution  was  modified. 

Derby's  old  colleagues  naturally  resented  these  unlicensed£ 
'  revelations  from  the  dark  interior  of  the  Cabinet,'  to  us^^ 
Salisbury's  expression  in  reply.     A  settlement  had  only^ 
just,  and  with  difficulty,  been  effected  between  Russia  au(^j 
Turkey;  and  it  was  distinctly  eml^arrassing  to  the  policy • 
of  Great  Britain  to  have  a  disclosure  made  of  projocte*f^ 
measures  of  precaution,  which,  however  reasonable  and  rigb: 
at  a  moment  of  acute  tension,  could  hardly  be  agreeable 
either  of  the  recent  belligerents,  and  which,  as  circu 
stances  had  prevented  them  from  being  executed,  ought  ^ 
have  been  kept  secret  until  the  lapse  of  years  bad  rende 
thoir  divulgation  harmless.     Moreover,  the  Cypnis  convi 
tion  was  as  yet  unratified  by  the  Sultan,  who  was  maki 
difficulties  and  reservations;  a  fact  which  was  not  imle— 
known  to  Derby,  but  which,  from  his  official  experience 
Turkish  procrastination,  he  might  perhaps  have  anticipat 
l>ut  Salisbury  allowed  justifiable  resentment  to  carry 
to  unjustifiable  lengths.     lie  compared  Derby's  progress 
revelations  to  the  successive  fragments  of  disclosure  m 
by  the  notorious  Titus  Gates  in  regard  to  the  Popish  pL 
which  was  tantamount  to  charging  Derby  with  a  parti 
larly  mean  form  of  mendacity.     He  proceeded  to  a 
gorical  denial  of  what  Derby  had  said.     ^  The  staten^-^flf 
which  my  noble  friend  has  made  to  the  effect  that  a  r«3*sa- 
lution  had  been  come  to  in  the  Cabinet  to  take  the  islsiW 
of  Cyprus  and  a  position  on  the  coast  of  Syria  by  a  secret 
expedition,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Sultan,  end 
that  that  was  the  ground  upon  which  he  left  the  Cabi/ipf, 
is  a  statement  which,  so  far  as  my  memory  goes,  is  not  true.' 
Cries  of  '  Order '  caused  him  to  declare  that  be  did  not 
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neoessarily  impugn  Derby's  veracitj',  and  to  substitute  the 
-words  '  not  correct '  for  *  not  true.'  He  added  that,  in  his 
denial  of  Derby's  statement,  he  was  supported  by  the  Prime 
Ai^inister,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Secretaries  of  State  for 
India  and  the  Home  Department,  the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty. 

No  doubt,  the  international  situation  made  it  desirable 
that  Derby's  account  should  be  discredited.  But  the  con- 
nected history  which  has  been  given  here  from  original 
documents  forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  what  Derby  said 
'w^as  substantially  correct,  and  that  the  denial  can  only  be 
justified  on  narrow  and  technical  grounds.  In  support  of 
this  denial  there  have  been  published  not  only  an  extract 
from  Northcote'a  memorandum,  drawn  up  after  the  close  of 
the  Ministry,  but  also  a  short  note  by  Cross,  evidently  writ- 
ten in  later  life,  and  an  extract  from  Hardy's  diary  of  July 
19,  1878.^  Xone  of  these  is  contemporary  with  the  Cab- 
inet meeting,  even  Hardy's  testimony  being  nearly  four 
Months  after  date ;  and  they  do  not  agree  among  themselves. 
Take  the  question  of  Cyprus.  Hardy  and  Cross  arc  quite 
f^rtain  that  Cyprus  was  not  mentioned  on  March  27 ;  but, 
''^hile  Hardv  admits  that  there  was  a  discussion  about  Alex- 
^xidretta,  Cross  declares  that,  as  the  Cabinet  were  at  that 
^iine  contending  for  the  integrity  of  Turkey,  they  could 
^ever  have  contemplated  the  dismemberment  of  that  empire 
•  which  would,  of  course,  have  been  equally  begun  by  the 
^izure  of  Alexandretta  as  by  that  of  Cyprus.^  Northcote, 
oxivever,  states  definitely  and  categorically  that  '  the  Prime 
linister  .  .  .  proposed  to  us  the  despatch  of  a  force  from 

^  These  documents  are  aU  set  out  at  length  in  Gathorne  Hardy,  vol. 

»  pp.  73-77. 

^The  value  of  Cross's  note  is  discounted  also  by  a  sufr«:e8tion  made 
it,  for  reconciling  the  conflicting  pfatements  of  his  colleagues,  that 

ord  Reaconsfield  may  have  whispered  to  Tx)rd  Derby,  who  always  sat 

his  left  hand:  "  What  do  you  say  as  to  Cyprus?  " '     Now  we  know 

'h  from  Beaconsfield^s  letter  to  the  Queen    (see  above,  p.  23S)   and 

m  Hardy's  diary  (Gathorne  Hardy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  50)  that,  when  Derby 

imed  to  the  Cabinet  after  his  first  resignation,  he  did  not  resume 

old  seat  by  his  chief's  side. 
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India,  which  should  occupy  Alexandretta  and  Cyprus,  and 
should  80  sever  the  Euphrates  route  and  cut  off  the  Russians 
from  an  advance  on  Egypt.'  With  this  explicit  corrobora- 
tion of  Derby's  note  and  diary  and  of  Beaconsfield's  letters 
to  tlie  Queen,  the  question  of  Cyprus  seems  to  be  concluded. 

The  only  point  really  open  to  controversy  on  the  facts 
is  the  exact  nature  of  the  reception  given  by  the  Cabinet  to 
Beaconsiiehrs  proposals,  other  than  that  for  the  calling 
out  of  the  Reserve.  Hardy's  recollection  some  months  aftet 
—  he  tells  us  he  has  no  '  record  ' —  is  that  there  was  a  dis- 
cussion, and  inquiries  were  to  be  made,  but  no  action  was 
settled.  Xorthcote,  writing  more  than  two  years  after- 
wards, says  that  the  matter  was  far  too  serious  to  be  hastily 
decided  on,  though  most  of  the  Cabinet  appeared  to  be 
pleased  with  it ;  and  that  it  was  accordingly  laid  aside.  He 
adds  that  Derby,  being  in  a  state  of  much  excitement,  did 
not  distinguish  between  the  ^  conversation  '  about  the  Indian 
troops  and  the  *  decision  '  about  the  Reserve.  But  this 
minimising  description  is  not  entirely  borne  out  by  his  con- 
temporary note,  already  quoted,  written  to  Salisbury  dur^ 
ing  the  Cabinet.  Acceptance  of  the  expeditionary  policy 
'  in  principle  '  is  there  implied ;  an  acceptance  which  was  re- 
iterated bv  him  in  a  letter  to  Derby  after  the  Julv  debate. 
*  I  remember,'  he  wrote  on  July  20,  *  that  in  the  conversation 
I  had  with  you  immediately  after  the  Cabinet,  you  asked  me 
when  the  expedition  would  start,  and  that  I  replied,  "  I 
don't  know  that  it  will  ever  start  at  all  —  I  for  one  agreed 
to  it  in  principle  when  (or  if )  a  conjuncture  arises  to  make 
it  necessary ;  but  I  don't  think  such  a  conjuncture  has  arisen 
yet,  and  perhaps  it  never  will.*' '  It  is  important  to  ob- 
serve that  none  of  the  accounts  suggests  that  there  was  any 
audible  dissent,  save  Derby's,  from  Beaconsfield's  proposals; 
and,  that  being  so,  it  is  di£Scult  to  maintain  that  there  was 
no  approval  in  principle. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  nothing  in  these  recollections  of 
colleagues  which  seriously  affects  the  impression  derived 
from  Bcaconsiield's  contemporary  letters  and  Derb^a  om- 
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temporary  note  and  diary.    Memory  was  obviously  not  quite 
tniatworthy  when  dealing  with  plana  which  were  never 
completely  carried  out,  but  which  met  with  general  assent 
in  Cabinet  and  for  which  preliminary  preparations  were  at 
once  put  in  hand.     Derby,  however,  went  perhaps  scxne- 
\irhat  beycmd  the  actual  stage  arrived  at,  when  he  used  in 
his  speech  the  words  ^  decision/  ^  determination/  and  espe- 
cially *  resolution ' ;  and  thereby  gave  an  opportunity  for  a 
technically  accurate  denial.     Readers  will  doubtless  have 
noted  that  this  is  only  the  last  and  most  serious  of  several 
misunderstandings  in  these  years  as  to  the  exact  results 
of  Cabinet  Councils  ^ ;  misunderstandings  which  were  al-  \ 
most  inevitable  so  long  as  the  venerable  but  unbusinesslike    > 
tradition  was  observed  which  forbade  the  preservation  of 
xninutes  of  the  proceedings.     Many  will  draw  the  conclu- 
aions  that  one  at  least  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  constitutional 
Informs  was  long  overdue  —  that  which  has  established  a 
definite  record  of  what  is  done  in  Cabinet  Councils,  with  a 
permanent  secretary  to  keep  that  record. 

It^ot  only  Derby's  old  colleagues,  but  the  Queen  strongly 
resented  his  July  speech.    When  Her  Majesty  read  it  in 
the  newspapers,  she  telegraphed  from  Windsor  at  once  in 
<7pkef  to  Beaconsfield,  ^  Don't  you  think  I  should  write  a 
few  strong  lines  to  Lord  Derby  telling  him  that  it  was 
^^Qutrary  to  all  precedent  and  all  constitutioual  usage  to 
^vulge  what  passed  in  the  Cabinet  to  which  be  belonged 
<Ai]j  three  months  ago?     Ministers  always  ask  permission 
to  make  explanations,  and  it  will  be  a  very  dangerous  prece- 
dent for  the  future  if  this  is  to  pass  unobserved.'     Beacons- 
field  expressed  his  entire  approval.     In  reply  to  the  Queen's 
remonstrances,  Derby  pleaded  Her  Majesty's  original  per- 
mission of  three  months  before,  which  be  did  not  think 
!onld  be  held  to  be  extinguished  because  it  could  not  be 
?ted  upon  at  once.     The  Queen  replied,  through  her  secre- 
ry  on  July  26,  that  she  expected  that,  whenever  a  Privy 
uncillor  made  any  statement  in  Parliament  respecting 

iSee  above,  pp.  95,  198. 
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proceedings  in  Her  Majesty's  Councils,  the  Queen's  pei 
mission  to  do  so  should  be  first  solicited  and  the  object  o 
the  statement  made  clear ;  and  that  the  permission  thus  give: 
should  only  serve  for  the  particular  instance  and  not  be  cor 
sidered  an  open  licence. 

Derby,  though  he  loyally  bowed  to  Her  Majesty's  di 
oision  and  never  reopened  the  question  in  public,  neverth 
less  thought  that  the  royal  inten'cntion  was  not  spontaneou 
but  was  undertaken  at  Beaconsfield's  suggestion.  Here,  : 
we  liave  seen,  he  did  his  old  friend  a  wrong.  Her  Majesty 
telegram  shows  that  she  acted  on  her  own  initiative,  althougi 
with  Beaconsfield's  approval;  and  the  principles  she  laio 
down  appear  to  be  unimpeachable.  Indeed,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  giving  authority  for  the  Cabinet  denial,  Beaccms 
field  carefully  avoided  putting  himself  in  any  sort  of  per 
sonal  opposition  to  one  with  whom  he  had  been  so  intimate 
It  was  Salisbury  in  each  debate  who  gave  the  stinging  replji 
who  launched  the  wounding  taunt.  Beaconsfield,  who  fel 
deeply  the  severance  of  the  old  ties,  never  alluded  in  publi 
during  this  period  to  his  former  pupil  and  friend  save  ii 
terms  of  respect  It  was  indeed  a  very  real  political  los 
to  him  to  part  with  a  colleague  whose  plain  common  sens 
was  a  wholesome  corrective  to  his  chieFs  daring  imagination 
But  in  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  it  was  an  inevitabl 
loss;  and  indeed  the  Queen  was  right  that  it  would  hav 
been  better  for  the  policy  of  the  coimtry  had  the  resignatioi 
been  offered  and  accepted  earlier.  So  long  as  Derby  re 
mained  at  the  Foreign  Office,  it  was  impossible  for  Riissii 
to  believe  that  the  British  Government  would  be  ready  ti 
run  the  risk  of  war  in  order  to  enforce  their  will.  It  i 
perhaps  somewhat  strange  that  Derby  should  have  been  a 
anxious  to  bring  to  light  what  was  the  exact  stroke  o 
policy  which  caused  his  resignation,  seeing  that  he  hac 
steadily  resisted  every  decisive  measure  which  Beaconsfield 
had  proposed,  outside  the  ordinary  diplomatic  course,  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  only  yielding  00- 
easionally  at  the  last  moment  in  order  to  avoid  a  break-up 
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the  Cabinet.     It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  convince 
ussia  that  Great  Britain  and  its  Prime  Minister  were  in 
earnest  and  meant  what  they  said.     The  mere  fact  that 
"Derby  could  no  longer  remain  in  the  Ministry  was  almost 
as   eloquent  and  convincing  a  proof  of  national  determina- 
tion as  the  votes  for  money  and  men,  the  movements  of 
fleets  and  troops,  and  the  large  majorities  by  which  these 
Pleasures   of   precaution    were   sustained    in    Parliament. 
W'ithin  a  very  few  weeks  of  his  departure,  Kussia,  as  Bea- 
consfield  anticipated,   abandoned  her  unyielding  attitude, 
and  opened  direct  negotiations  with  the  Power  whom  she 
had  failed  to  bluff. 

Derby's  definitive  resignation  made  way  for  the  appoint- 
Dient  of  a  successor  who  was  to  hold  the  seals  of  the  Foreign 
OfBce  for  thirteen  years  in  all,  and  to  be  the  dominating 
ii^fluence  in  British  foreign  policy  for  the  whole  of  the  final 
P^  Jriod  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  transfer  of  Salisbury 
from  the  India  OflSce  was  followed  by  a  number  of  further 
cba.nge8,  among  them  Hardy's  removal  to  the  Lords  as  Vis- 
ccmnt  Cranbrook ;  and  the  Cabinet,  which  had  persisted  un- 
Jtered  until  Disraeli's  acceptance  of  a  peerage  in  the  sum- 
i^er  of  1876,  had  by  April,  1878,  undergone  a  considerable 

renewal  and  transformation.     From  that  date  till  the  close 

of  the  Ministry  it  was  constituted  thus. 

^^^91  Lord  of  the  Treasury Earl  of  Beaconsfield 

1>>^  Chancellor Earl  Cairns.^ 

Lord  President  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gor- 

^  Privy  Seal Duke  of  Northumberland. 

5owie  Secretary Richard  A.  Cross. 

foreign  Secretary    Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

Colonial  Secretary Sir  Mic  hael  Hicks  Beach. 

^ar  Secretary Col.  Hon.  F.  A.  Stanley. 

Indian  Secretary  Viscount  Cranbrook. 

^^ncellor  of  the  Exchequer Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

fini  Lord  of  the  Admiralty W.  H.  Smith. 

1  Cairns  ^as  not  created  an  Earl  until  September  27,  1878. 
I  Richmond  received  the  additional  Dukedom  of  Gordon  on  January 
13. 1876. 
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President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, .   Viscoitnt  Sandon. 
Fosimasier-Qeneral Lord  John  Hannehs. 

It  was  still  a  strong  Cabinet;  for,  though  it  had  lost 
Derby,  it  had  gained  Beach  and  Smith,  both  destined  in  due 
course  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons.  Smith  had  served 
under  Disraeli's  immediate  observation  as  Secretarv  to  the 
Treasury;  and  the  chief.  Lord  George  Hamilton  tells  us, 
had  been  especially  struck  by  his  rare  business  aptitude  and 
sense  of  justice.  *  Whenever  there  was  any  departmental 
or  other  difficulty  of  a  business  character  which  required 
unravelling,  [Disraeli]  simply  said  or  wrote,  "Refer  it  to 
Mr.  Smith  for  his  decision  " ;  and  his  decision  was  always 
accepted  without  demur.'  *  Sandon's  promotion  was  due 
to  his  successful  conduct  of  the  Ministerial  Education  Bill 
of  1876;  and  a  suitable  office  was  found  for  him  by  giving 
Adderley  the  peerage  of  which  there  was  talk  in  the  discus- 
sions about  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1875.^  Of  Northumber- 
land's appointment  as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Hardy  wrote  in  his 
diary,  *  a  strange  choice  surely.'  Though  he  had  sat  for 
many  years  as  Lord  Lovaine  in  the  House  of  Conunons,  and 
had  held  subordinate  office  in  the  Derbv-Disraeli  Ministrv 
of  1858-9,  the  Duke  was  not  a  leading  politician.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  as  the  head  of  the  Percies  that  Beaconsfield  took 
him  into  his  Cabinet.  He  had  lost  the  head  of  the  house  of 
Stanley  and  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Herberts;  he  him- 
self and  Cairns  and  Cranbrook  were  new  men ;  it  was  not, 
to  his  mind,  fitting  that  a  Tory  Cabinet  should  lack  on  its 
front  bench  in  the  Lords  a  due  representation  of  the  old 
families;  so,  to  redress  the  balance,  he  added  Northumber- 
land to  Salisbury  and  Richmond. 

In  the  opportunities  given  to  young  men  by  these  changes 
and  promotions  Beaconsfield  took,  as  ever,  an  especial  in- 
terest. 

To  Queen  Victoria, 

'  10,  Downing  St.,  April  24,  '78.—.  .  .  The  Und.-Secretary  for 
India  is  Hon.  Edward  Stanhope,  recently  Secretary  to  the  Board 

1  Lord  G.  Hamilton's  RemmiscenceSf  p.  77.  2  See  Vol.  V.,  p.  395. 
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^=>f  Trade.    He  is  a  young  man  of  great  abilities,  and  a  capital 

speaker.    He  entered  public  life  early  as  one  of  your  Majesty's 

jK^nspectors  of  Factories.    He  has  great  knowledge,  much  official 

^3^^(perience,  and  is  altogether  very  bright.    He  is  succeeded  as 

to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  Mr.  John  Talbot,  also  an 
:cellent  speaker,  and  highly  cultivated.    Sir  Matthew  White 
idley  becomes  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ent 

Tliese  are  young  men  who,  with  G^rge  Hamilton,^  will  mount, 
d  be  faithful  and  most  efficient  servants  to  your  Majesty  in 
dv2e  course.  ... 

^  ^VHio  succeeded  Sandon  as  Vice-Preuident  of  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil on  Education. 


CHAPTER  VTII 

AoB££MENT8    WITH    HuSSIA    AND    TuRKEY 

1878 

Lord  Salisbury  signalised  his  entry  into  the  Foreign 
Office  by  the  drafting  and  publication  of  a  masterly  despatch, 
which  explained,  and  justified,  to  the  whole  world  the 
diplomatic  position  of  the  British  Government.  The  de- 
mand that  Russia  should  submit  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 
to  the  judgment  of  Europe  was  one  that  Derby  had  made  as 
absolutely  as  Salisbury  now  made  it.  But  it  was  Salisbury 
who  drove  home  the  reasonableness  of  the  contention  in 
paragraphs  of  luminous  directness ;  and  the  active  measures 
which  the  Cabinet  had  already  taken  gave  a  special  weight 
to  his  words.  Beaconsfield  claimed,  no  doubt  with  truth, 
a  share  in  the  credit  for  the  circular. 

To  Queen  Victoria, 

10,  Downing  Street,  AprU  2. — .  .  .  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord 
Beaconsfield  are  responsible  for  the  circular,  but  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Cabinet,  and  critically  examined  by  them. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  thinks  it  does  Lord  Salisbury  great  credit, 
and  that  it  will  produce  a  considerable  and  beneficial  effect  It 
is  an  attempt  also  to  take  the  composition  of  important  des- 
patches out  of  the  manufactory  of  the  Hammonds  and  the  Ten- 
terdens,  who  have  written  everything,  in  their  F.O.  jargon,  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years.  Mr.  Canning  wrote  his  own  despatches  on 
great  occasions,  and  also  Lord  Palmerston.  .  .  . 

AprU  3. — .  .  .  Lord  Beaconsfield  assures  your  Majesty  that  he 

is  prudent  in  his  social  movements.     He  never  goes  out  in  the 

evening,  and  only  to  such  dinners  where  it  is  necessary  for  him 

to  appear.     There  is  a  certain  tact  in  the  management  of  even 

great  affairs  which  only  can  be  acquired  by  feeling  the  pulse  of 

society.     Mr.  Corry,  who  went  everywhere,  used  to  perform  this 

office  for  him,  but  now  he  is  alone! 
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Lord  Salisbury  comes  to  him  at  eleven  o'clock  to  consult  over 
affairs  before  the  Cabinet;  and  this  is  to  be  a  regular  rule  without 
exception.    The  circular  has  done  wonders.  ... 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  DowNiNQ  Stkeet,  AprU  4,  1878. — .  .  .  I  think  the  circular 
lias  put  the  coimtry  on  its  legs  again.  I  wonder  what  Harty-T. 
thinks  of  it. 

The  French  dinner,^  on  Tuesday,  was  a  menagerie,  from  Roy- 
alty down  to  a  Miss  Henniker  I  In  the  interval,  some  second-rate 
fashionables.    I  sate  next  to  Pss.  Mary.  .  .  . 

The  dinner  yesterday  at  P[ercy]  Wyndham's  was  of  an  ssthet- 
ical  character;  Pss.  Louise,  De  Vescis  (of  course),  etc.,  etc.,  and 
Browning,  a  noisy,  conceited  poet;  all  the  talk  about  pictures  and 
art,  and  Raffaelle,  and  what  Sterne  calls  'the  Correggiosity  of 
Correggio.' 

I  dine  at  the  Lomes'  to-day  in  case  I  return  in  time,  wh.  is 
doubtfuL  .  .  . 

Beaconsfield  was  justified  in  his  satisfaction  with  the 
impression  produced  by  the  circular.  Both  Houses  of 
Parliament  proceeded  to  endorse  the  calling  out  of  the  Re- 
serve, the  Lords  without  a  division,  the  Commons  by  the 
huge  majority  of  310  to  04. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  Downing  St.,  April  9,  '78. — .  .  .  He  moved  the  address  in 
fttiswer  to  your  Majesty's  message  yesterday  in  the  Lords,  and 
endeavoured  to  place  clearly  before  the  country  what  was  the 
Engagement  Russia  had  entered  into  with  the  Powers,  and  which 
Was  the  foimdation,  not  to  say  cause,  of  their  neutrality  in  the 
late  war. 

Lord  Granville,  not  disputing  the  general  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ixient,  could  only  have  recourse  to  critical  observations  of  a  de- 
sultory kind.  .  .  .^ 

The  debate,  tho'  there  was  no  amendment,  was  continued  till  1 
o'clock  a.m.,  and,  on  the  whole,  well  sustained.  Lord  Salisbury 
Bx)oke  with  vigor.  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  the  privilege  of  a  reply, 
on  which  he  had  counted,  when  he  framed  his  original  speech, 
but  when  the  hour  had  arrived,  the  house,  which,  when  he 
opened  the  discussion,  was  crowded  in  every  nook  and  corner, 
with    overflowing    galleries    and    benches    entirely    filled,    had 

»  Apparently  a  dinner  at  the  French  Emhassy. 
'Here  follows  the  passage  about  Derby's  speeeh. 
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dwindled  into  two  or  three  peers,  and  all  the  Opposition  chiefs 
had  vanished.  So  it  was  inopportune  and  useless.  There  will 
be  other  occasions.  .  .  . 

Beaconsfield's  speech  need  not  detain  ns.  His  doca- 
mented  review  of  Anglo-Russian  diplomatic  correspondence 
about  the  submission  of  Russo-Turkish  agreements  for  Euro- 
pean sanction,  and  his  destructive  criticism  of  the  Treaty  of 
San  Stefano,  have  already  been  drawn  upon  in  Chapter  7.^ 
His  peroration  dwelt  on  the  peculiar  character  of  that  Em- 
pire which  British  statesmen  have  in  charge. 

"*  No  Caesar  or  Charlemagne  ever  presided  over  a  dominion  so 
peculiar.  Its  flag  floats  on  many  waters ;  it  has  provinces  in  every 
zone,  they  are  inhabited  by  persons  of  different  races,  different 
religions,  different  laws,  manners,  and  customs.  Some  of  these 
are  bound  to  us  by  the  ties  of  liberty,  fully  conscious  that 
without  their  connection  with  the  metropolis  they  have  no  se- 
curity for  public  freedom  and  self-government;  others  are  bound 
to  us  by  flesh  and  blood  and  by  material  as  well  as  moral  con- 
siderations. There  are  millions  who  are  bound  to  us  by  our 
military  sway,  and  they  bow  to  that  sway  because  they  know  that 
they  are  indebted  to  it  for  order  and  justice.  All  these  com- 
munities agree  in  recognising  the  commanding  spirit  of  these 
islands  that  has  formed  and  fashioned  in  such  a  manner  so  great 
a  portion  of  the  globe.  My  lords,  that  empire  is  no  mean  her- 
itage ;  but  it  is  not  an  heritage  that  can  only  be  enjoyed ;  it  must 
be  maintained  And  it  can  only  be  maintained  by  the  same  quali- 
ties that  created  it  —  by  courage,  by  discipline,  by  patience,  by 
determination,  and  by  a  reverence  for  public  law  and  respect  for 
national  rights.  My  lords,  in  the  East  of  Europe  at  this  moment 
some  securities  of  that  Empire  arc  imiierilled.  I  never  can  be- 
lieve that  at  such  a  moment  it  is  the  Peers  of  England  who  will  be 
wanting  to  uphold  the  cause  of  their  country. 

The  circular  was  well  received  abroad  no  less  than  at 
home.  In  particular,  it  made  an  effective  appeal  to  the 
whole  of  the  peoples  interested  in  South-eastern  Europe, 
except  the  Russians  and  their  proteges  the  Bulgarians. 
The  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  overriding  as  it  did  the  claims 
of  every  Balkan  race  save  the  Bulgarians,  whom  it  aggran- 

iSee  pp.  267-259. 
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(f  jEsed  beyond  measure,  provoked  strong  local  protests.     Not 

iLi^rely  the  Turks,  but  the  Greeks,  the  Serbians,  and  the 

KmzBmanians  saw  in  it  the  deathblow  of  their  hopes.     Serbia 

armd  Rumania  had  both  fought  against  Turkey,  and  Greece 

hcft  ci  only  been  restrained  from  prosecuting  the  invasion  of 

n-m-essaly  by  the  protests  and  promises  of  the  Powers.     And 

y^  ^  Russia  imposed  a  solution  which,  on  the  one  hand,  placed 

k  M  jge  communities  of  Serbians  and  Greeks  under  the  sway 

0^      Bulgaria,  whose  liberation  had  been  effected  not  by  her 

o^^^Ti  efforts,  but  by  Russian  armies;  and  which,  on  the  other 

l^^'Kad,  forced  Rumania  to  restore  to  Russian  rule  the  Ru- 

ii^^nian  population  of  Bessarabia  that  had  been  redeemed  in 

1SS6.     Moreover,  Austria  and  Hungary  were  aroused  at 

^^^'t;  and  their  forces  were  mobilised  in  the  Carpathians  in 

^^^er  to  keep  Russian  pretensions  within   bounds.     Bis- 

n^^rck,  who  in  February  had  ostentatiously  disclaimed  any 

^^jman  interest  in  the  Balkans,  but  had  expressed  his  readi- 

n^K^g  to  welcome  a  European  Congress  to  Berlin  and  to  play 

'^^-Xnself  the  part  of  an  *  honest  broker,*  began  to  show  in- 

CKr^ased  friendliness  to  this  country ;  and  there  was  a  grow- 

^[^^  tendency  in  French  opinion  to  decline  to  support  Rua- 

^^  ^  in  extreme  courses. 

Jn  this  favourable  atmosphere  Beaconsfield  pressed  for- 

^^Td  the  arrangements  for  that  Indian  expedition  to  the 

-^^^diterranean,  which  should  impress  the  imagination  of 

-^^^^^.rope  in  general,  and  Russia  in  particular,  both  with  the 

^^  tensive  military  resources  and  with  the  firm  resolution 

^^      Great  Britain;  and  which  should  be  ready,  if  need  be, 

^^^       seize  Cyprus  and  Alexandretta  in  accordance  with  the 

P^^^^Iicy  approved  in  principle  on  March  27. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  Downing  St.,  April  12,  78.—.  .  .  The  Cabinet  considered 

8  morning  the  subject  of  the  introduction  of  your  Majesty's 

Ian  Army  into  the  Mediterranean  and  made  many  arrange- 

nts.    Lord  Beaconsfield  believes  this  to  bo  a  matter  of  supreme 

^portance.     After  all  the  sneers  of  our  not  having  any  great 

^litary  force,  the  imagination  of  the  Continent  will  be  much 
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a£Fected  by  tho  first  appearance  of  what  they  will  believe  to  be  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  men. 

Lord  Derby*s  speech  has  benefited  your  Majesty's  Qoyerninent 
abroad.  It  marks  still  more  decidedly  the  di£Ference  between  the 
late  and  tho  present  politics  of  your  Majesty's  advisers.  All  that 
Lord  Beacongfield  devised,  and  contemplated,  will  now  be  carried 
into  efTcct,  and  England  already  occupies  again  a  leading  and 
soon  a  commanding  position. 

Lord  Salisbury,  in  every  respect,  is  qualified  for  the  Garter, 
but  it  would  be  rather  premature  to  confer  it  on  him  at  this  mo* 
ment.  Lord  Beaconsfield  wishes  it  to  be  the  recognition  of  his 
merits  in  the  now  im|)ending  negotiations;  and  when  they  are 
concluded,  whether  by  peace  or  war.  Lord  Beaconsfield  will  advise 
your  Majesty  to  confer  on  him  this  paramount  distinction.  .  .  . 

The  new  Foreign  Secretary  found,  it  will  be  seen,  im- 
mediate favour  with  his  royal  mistress;  and  Beaconsfield 
was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  promote  and  maintain  cordial 
relations  between  the  Palace  and  the  Foreign  OfiSce. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

OsBOBNE,  April  14,  '78. —  The  Queen  is  much  interested  by  the 
account  of  the  Cabinet.  Most  truly  is  Great  Britain  in  her  right 
position  again,  thanks  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  to  the  departure, 
not  an  instant  too  soon,  of  Lord  Derby. 

Lord  Salisbury  keeps  her  continually  informed  of  what  is 
going  on,  which  is  an  immense  relief.  Now  that  terrible  strain 
of  constant  watching  is  over,  which  afTecteil  the  Queen  and  she  has 
no  doubt  Lord  Beaconsfield  also  —  from  the  extraordinary  habit 
of  delay  and  neglect  which  existed  when  Lord  Derby  was  at  the 
Foreign  Office.  •  .  . 

To  Queen  Victoria, 

10,  Downing  Street,  April  15,  '78. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  .  .  .  ia 
gratified  that  Lord  Salisbury  is  keeping  your  Majesty  quite  a>#  fait 
to  all  that  is  going  on.  He  impressed  upon  Lord  Salisbury  tliat, 
in  conducting  your  Majesty's  affairs,  he  was  to  look  upon  your 
Majesty  as  an  exalted  friend,  whose  support  and  sympathy  would 
lighten  his  labors,  and  whose  judgment  would  not  infrcc]Qently 
assist  them.  Tie  is  a  man  of  feeling  and  some  imagination,  and 
can  therefore  appreciate  your  Majesty,  which  the  cold-blooded  or 
the  dull  cannot  •  .  . 
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The  announcement  that  7,000  native  Indian  troops  were 
xder  immediate  orders  for  Malta  was  made  a  few  days 
ore  Easter,  and  the  troops  themselves  arrived  before  the 
d  of  Mav.     It  was  a  final  and  decisive  stroke.     There 
iild  no  longer  be  any  doubt  of  the  determination  of  the 
SrScaconsficld  Government;  and  Parliament,  in  spite  of  some 
pfiFsionate  protests,  steadily  supported  them.     The  policy 
indeed  was  not  seriously  challenged.     For,  though  there 
^^ere  debates  in  both  Houses,  they  turned  mainly  upon  legal 
questions  —  the  exact  scope  of  Ministers'  powers,  without 
special  sanction  of  Parliament,  under  the  Mutiny  Act;  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  clause  in  the  India  Act  which  forbade, 
save  on  sudden  or  urgent  necessity,  the  application  of  In- 
dian revenues,  without  the  previous  sanction  of  Parliament, 
to  military  movements  beyond  Indian  frontiers.     Even  out 
^f  the  legal  debates  the  life  was  largely  taken  by  the  consent 
of  the  Treasury  to  place  the  cost  of  transport  on  the  British 
Exchequer.     In  the  Commons  the  Government  were  sus- 
tained on  the  legal  and  constitutional  questions  by  a  ma- 
jority of  121.     In  the  Lords,  Granville  would  not  risk  the 
disclosure  of  the  barrenness  of  the  land  by  taking  a  division, 
thus  exposing  himself  to  Beaconsfield's  taunt:     'You  will 
^ever  be  in  a  majority  if  your  nerves  are  so  very  delicate. 
You  must  assert  your  opinions  without  fear  and  with  perse- 
verance; and  if  they  are  just  and  true  and  right,  you  will 
^^Itimately  be  supported  by  the  country.'     Of  Parliaraentarv 
^urage  of  this  kind,  Beaconsfield  was  himself  a  shining 
example. 

To  support  his  Parliamentary  case,  Beaconsfield  quot^^d^ 

numerous  precedents.     He  was  able  to  show  that  troops  had 

teon  despatched  from  India  in  tlie  past  to  the  Capo,  tbo 

Straits  Settlements,  Hongkong,  and  Abyssinia.     But  these, 

of  course,  were  small  matters;  and  none  of  them  involved 

service  in  Europe.     In  essentials  Beaconsfield's  action  con- 

8titnt(»d  a  new  policy,  as  wholesome  as  it  was  dramatic; 

Aough  a  policy  springing  naturally  from  the  Queen's  as- 

sninption,  under  his  advice,  of  tlic  title  of  Empress  of 


.v»' 
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India.  He  thereby  established  the  principle,  welcome  to 
India  and  in  the  long  run  to  Great  Britain,  that  it  is  the 
right  and  duty  of  India  to  support,  if  necessary,  by  military 
force,  even  in  Europe,  an  imperial  policy  undertaken  for 
Indians  benefit.  This  groat  principle  of  imperial  solidarity 
for  defence  has  since  Bonfonsfichl's  day,  and  largely  owing 
to  the  precedent  which  he  set,  taken  such  firm  hold  of  the 
British  mind  that  even  the  Liberal  Government  in  power  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Groat  War  did  not  hesitate  at  once  to 
bring  over  a  powerful  Indian  army  to  fight  for  the  imperial 
cause  on  the  battlefields  of  France.  Of  the  quibbles  with 
which  Liberal  speeches  abounded  in  1878  nothing  was  heard 
in  1914.  Public  approval  was  enthusiastic  and  unanimous. 
It  w*as  never  necessary  in  1878  to  take  the  Indian  troops 
at  Malta  into  action  in  Europe  or  Asia  Minor.  Russia  wa.*« 
at  last  convinced,  and  began  to  consider  how  far  she  could 
meet,  instead  of  defying,  the  British  Government.  The 
Salisbury  Circular,  while  unmistakable  in  its  assertion  of 
the  right  of  the  Powers  to  be  consulted  and  in  its  refusal 
to  accept  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  had  frankly  admitteil 
that,  after  the  events  of  the  past  couple  of  years,  large 
changes  would  be  requisite  in  the  treaties  by  which  South- 
eastern Europe  had  hitherto  been  ruled.  In  response  tc 
this  admission,  Gortchakoflf,  while  combating  in  detail  Salis- 
bury's arguments,  invited  the  British  Government  to  state 
not  merely  what  it  did  not  wish,  but  what  it  did  wish. 
SchouvaloiT,  the  Ambassador,  immediately  began  to  prose- 
cute inquiries  in  this  sense  at  the  Foreign  Office.  The  first 
negotiations,  entered  into  on  Bismarck's  suggestion,'  con- 
cerned the  removal  of  the  threat  to  Constantinople  caus(»d  by 
the  presence  of  Russian  armies  in  its  close  neighbourhood. 

1  Northcute,  in  his  memornndum,  writes  that  Bismarck,  after  Um^ 
being  inscrutable,  '  nt  lent^th  oonveycHl  to  us  pretty  clearly  that  h% 
would  support  a  Congress  if  he  could  be  assured  beforehand  that  It 
would  not  end  in  a  failure:  and  for  this  purpose  he  was  anxious  tkat 
RuKMia  and  England  should  have  some  kind  of  uuderatanding  at  ta 
t1ii>  points  which  envh  wouhl  regard  as  so  essential  that,  aooatr 
>  iold  on  them,  they  would  break  up  the  Coogrctt  at  tlia  rUk  of 
about  war.* 
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How  nuttten  developed  aud  bow  British  policy  took  a  cod- 
Crete  shape  appears  from  Beaconsfield's  letters. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  DowMma  St.,  [April  19,]  '7fi.  Good  Friday.—.  .  .  First  he 
Biutt  thank  your  Uajeet;  for  the  ^acious  kindnees,  which  sent  to 
him,  shut  Dp  in  a  city,  the  only  consolation  under  such  circum- 
ttiiKtt,  beautiful  flowers,  and  of  all  flowers,  the  one  that  retains 
>t*  bean^  longest,  sweet  primrose,  the  ambassador  of  spring.' 

He  is  much  touched  by  jour  Ifajesty  deigning  to  remember 
bim  in  a  manner  full  of  nature  and  grace. 

Hii  vUlegtatura  has  not  yet  commenced,  and  he  fears  never  will. 
Hrst  of  all,  he  is  quite  alone.  Sir  W.  Oull  having  again  banished 
Vr.  Corry,  tho*  not  from  England,  but  from  London  and  business. 
S^CQodly,  affairs  are  so  critical  at  this  moment,  that  is  impossible 
to  be  abaenL  Lord  Salisbury  is  at  Hatfield,  but  he  comes  up 
mty  day;  and  Indeed  we  are  in  the  very  pitb  of  the  most  im- 
[«rtant  work. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  has  the  greatest  hopes  that,  in  the  course  of 
i  tnd  40  hours,  we  shall  have  arranged,  that  the  Russians  shall 
■ncuate  Turkey  as  far  as  Adrianoplc  on  condition  that  your 
llijcety'e  fleet  will  return  to  Besika  Bay.  ConstaDtinople  and 
OdUpoli  will  then  be  in  the  entire  and  complete  possession  of 
dn  Saltan. 

Bat  this  proposition,  made  by  P.  Bismarck,  would  never  have 
bm  made,  unless  the  £mi>eror  of  Russia  was  determined  un  peace, 
Whe  can  make  no  other  concession  so  great  and  complete.  Tho 
owl  fortnight  will  be  one  of  intense  interest. 

Northumberland  '  is  not  lost,  but  it  should  have  been  won. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  hopes  that  your  Majesty  is  well;  that  your 
Hiint;  is  enjoying  the  buret  of  spring,  and  that  Spithead  is  look- 
mg  like  ilie  Mediterrancuii,  nulling  blue  nt  your  Majesty's  feet. 

tril  31. — .  .  .  YeatiTila.v  was  an  active  and  critical  day.     If 
m  trust  Bismarck.  atTuirs  might  be  concluded  in  a  manner 
honorable  to  Englund.  Ltit  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  not  a  very 
r  oonviction  on  thia  lieml ;  and  altho'  the  new  attitude  of  thi* 
\tT3  has  evidently  greatly  affected  Bismarck,  and  made  him 
'jtft  Englnn-d  must  have  a  voice  in  the  final  settlement,  Lord 
~  "ttoet  Botfc"*  — ethat  the  Prince  can  withstand  the 
•vhausting  both  Great  Britain  and 

«nt '  SMne  primroHcs  picked  by  tlip 

a  tie.     On   a  >wrutiny   the  Con- 
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Russia.  Otherwise,  if  the  fleets  aud  armies  of  the  two  nation: 
are  withdrawn  from  Turkey,  the  future  arrangements  scarce]^ 
seem  so  difficult. 

If  the  territory  south  of  the  Balkans  be  restored  to  the  Porte 
Turkey  may  bo  as  strong  to  guard  the  Straits,  as  Denmark  is  ii 
a  similar  position. 

With  regard  to  Armenia,  it  would  be  well  to  propose  that,  i: 
Batouni  is  a  free  port,  wo  will  not  question  the  itossession  of  Kara 
etc.,  but  if  Batoum  is  to  be  Russian,  we  must  occupy  some  islanc 
or  station  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which  will  neutralise  th< 
presence  of  Russia  in  Armenia. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  goes  to  Hatfield  to-morrow  afternoon.  H< 
could  not  succeed  in  his  Wimbledon  plan.  .  .  . 

These  two  letters  were  written  on  Good  Friday  and  Easte* 
Day.  The  crisis  had  come  at  the  holiday  season,  just  whe: 
Beacousfield,  after  a  long  period  of  strain,  was  fondly  hog 
ing  (he  told  Lady  Bradford )  to  get  a  house  out  of  town  fa 
a  month  *  somewhere  near  —  Kiclmaond,  Koehampton,  Wica 
bledon,  that  sort  of  thing;  a  pretty  villa  with  some  flowes 
aud  conifers ' ;  *  so  that  1  may  at  least  sleep  in  the  counts 
air,  which,  they  say,  fairies  favor.'  With  Corry  still  aw^ 
however,  he  could  not  face  the  household  cares  iuvolv^i 
and  had  to  content  himself  with  a  short  visit  to  Hatfi^ 
beginning  on  Easter  Monday.  It  was  his  first  real  ^ 
quaintance  with  the  Cecil  family,  and  be  enjoyed  the  socie^ 
of  his  new  friends. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  Downing  Street,  Easter  Sunday,  [April  21,]  1878.—. .  . 
I  tried  to  go  and  hear  Mr.  Fleming  at  St.  Michael's  to-day.  Lady 
Macclesfield  having  given  me  her  pew;  but,  tho'  in  good  time* 
I  cd.  not  enter  the  sacred  precinct.  I  tried  three  doors,  but  found 
a  moh«  as,  in  old  days,  when  the  drama  flourished,  was  found  tt 
the  pit  door.  The  church  wd.  not  be  taken  —  a  regular  Plevna; 
and  [1]  was  obliged  ijjnoniiniously  to  retreat.  Fleming  having  oi 
course  prepared  a  rich  discourse  for  my  edification.  .  .  . 

I  go  to  Ilatfleld  to-morrow  afternoon,  but  shall  come  up  evwj 
day. 

Hatfield  House,  April  23. —  I  must  write  you  a  line,  tho*  I  an 
almost  incapable  of  doing  so.  I  feel  stunned  and  stupefied  hg 
I  suppose,  the  country  air,  and  the  unnatural  quiet  around  me. 
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quite  unhinged ;  the  machinery  has  stopped  ...  I  have  a  com- 
pl^le  day  in  the  country,  but  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  repeat  it. 
T^kc  reaction  is  too  painful.  .  .  . 

3.0,  Downing  Street,  April  24. — .  .  .  I  came  up  this  morning, 
ax^«l  am  returning  in  an  hour's  time  to  Hatfield,  where  will  be 
^iinster.  .  .  . 

Nobody  at  Hatfield :  literally  the  family,  wh.  however  is  large, 
siTi^ular,  and  amusing.  The  two  girls,  whom  I  never  spoke  to 
Wf* ore,  are  very  intelligent  and  agreeable ;  they  are  women,  and  yet 
no-t  devoid  of  the  grace  of  childhood,  tho'  highly  cultivated.  .  .  . 

The  weather  was  detestable  at  Hatfield,  and  I  have  had  quite 
eno'  of  country  air:  a  north-east  blast,  with  a  sprinkling  of  haiL 

To  Queen  Victoria, 

10,  Downing  St.,  May  6,  78. — .  .  .  If  Cyprus  be  conceded  to 
your  Majesty  by  the  Porte,  and  England,  at  the  same  time,  enters 
into  a  defensive   alliance   with    Turkey,   guaranteeing   Asiatic 
Turkey  from  Russian  invasion,  the  power  of  England  in  the  Med- 
iterranean will  be  absolutely  increased  in  that  region,  and  your 
^ajesty^s  Indian  Empire  immensely  strengthened. 
Cyprus  is  the  key  of  Western  Asia. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  also  greatly  strengthen  Turkey  in 
Europe,  and  altogether  she  would  be  a  stronger  barrier  against 
Hussia  than  she  was  before  the  war. 

If  this  policy  be  carried  into  effect,  and  it  must  be  carried,  your 
Majesty  need  fear  no  coalition  of  Emperors.     It  will  weld  to- 
gether your  Majesty's  Indian  Empire  and  Great  Britain.     As 
•-  '  I    ^rd  Beaconsfield  is  soon  to  have  the  honor  of  an  audience  of  your 
^^jesty,  he  will  reserve  this  great  subject  until  that  time. 

Francis  Knollys  ^  to  Montagu  Corry, 

T.  ^1       Hotel  Bristol,  Paris,  May  7,  '78. —  The  Prince  of  Wales  de- 

d  ']:§     ^^^68  me  to  ask  you  to  let  Lord  Beaconsfield  know  that,  since 

H.R.H.  wrote  to  him,  he  has  met  Gambetta.     He  was  at  M.  .Wad- 

"'Dgton's  evening  party  last  night,  and  was  presented  to  the  Prince 

''y  Lord  Lyons.     They  had  a  long  conversation  together,  in  the 

^nrse  of  which  Gambetta  expressed  his  hearty  approval  of  every 

step  taken  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  connection  with  the  Eastern 

Question,  and  his  strong  dislike  to  the  doctrine  that  nations  hav- 

ing  large  armies  at  their  command  might  upset  all  treaties  in  de- 

iiBnce-  of  protests  from  those  concerned  and  contrary  to  public 

ul™»   ... 

1  Now  Viscount  Knollyg 
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It  was  not  difficult  for  Schouvalo£F  to  discover  {tom  Sali: 
bury  in  general  terms  what  the  British  Government  di 
wish.  There  was,  of  course,  no  pretension  that  Turke 
should  emerge  from  an  unsuccessful  war,  largely  attribn 
able  to  her  own  obstinacy,  without  serious  loss  and  aeriov 
territorial  curtailment;  that  victorious  Russia  should  I 
asked  to  forgo  all  the  fruits  of  her  lavish  expenditure  c 
blood  and  treasure.  But  from  Salisbury's  despatch  an 
from  Beaconsfield's  speech  in  the  Lords  it  was  obvious  thi 
their  aim  was  to  preserve  for  Turkey  a  compact  and  coi 
siderable  territory,  with  a  defensible  frontier,  both  i 
Europe  and  in  Asia ;  to  prevent  Russia  from  securing  sue 
a  territorial  rearrangement  as  would  place  Turkey  pe 
manently  at  her  mercy,  and  as,  in  particular,  would  gij 
her  control  of  Constantinople,  the  Straits,  the  Black  Sa 
and  the  route  through  Mesopotamia  to  the  Persian  Oi:= 
In  other  words,  Russia  must  abandon  the  plan  of  a  *^ 
Bulgaria,  a  Russianised  province  extending  from  the  BLa 
Sea  to  the  ^Egean  and  almost  to  the  very  gates  of  CT 
stantinople,  embracing  many  Greek  and  Serbian  locally 
and  communities,  and  cutting  the  territorial  connection  i 
tween  the  Porte  and  its  Greek,  Albanian,  and  Slavonic  pro 
inces;  and  either  Batoum  and  the  Armenian  conquests  c 
Russia  in  Asia  must  be  relinquished,  or  the  effect  of  tbei 
loss  must  be  neutralised  in  some  other  fashion. 

Fully  apprised  of  the  points  to  which  Beaconsfield's  Gto^ 
emment  attached  vital  importance,  and  also  of  the  nn 
shakablc  firmness  of  its  resolution,  Schouvaloff  started  tl 
the  second  week  of  May  for  St.  Petersburg  in  order  to  ob 
tain  the  consent  of  his  imperial  master  and  of  Gortchakof 
to  an  arrangement  on  the  British  terms.  Beaconsfield  toh 
him  in  his  last  conversation  before  parting  ^  that  it  wasonl; 
fair  to  state  distinctly  that  we  could  not,  in  the  slights 
degree,  cease  from  our  plans  of  preparation ;  and  that  the 
must  go  on,  even  if  there  were  a  Congress.'  ^     He  knew 

3L  Letter  from  Beaconsfield  to  the  Queen,  May  7. 
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The  same  arts  that  did  gain 
A  power,  must  it  maintain. 

T^   was  this  readiness  of  Great  Britain  for  war  that  had 
kirought  Russia  to  reason.     Writing  to  the  Queen  half  a 
year  later,  on  November  29,  in  regard  to  the  change  in 
liiissian  policy,  Bcaconsfield  claimed  that  *  it  was  the  con- 
fidential announcement  to  the  Sultan,  Andrassy,  and  Ku- 
manian  (Jovernment,  that,  even  if  we  were  alone,  we  were 
ready  on  the  3rd  !May  to  eflFect  the  withdrawal  of  the  Rus- 
sians from  E.  Rumelia  by  force,  that  produced  this  great 
change.     The  Sultan,  sworn  to  secrecy,  of  course  told  his 
Greek  physician ;  Andrassy,  equally  bound,  of  course,  as  we 
intended,  revealed  it  to  Bismarck ;  and  Rumania,  of  course, 
to   Russia.'     Helped,   no  doubt,   by  Beaconsfield's   frank 
warning,  Schouvaloffs  mission  was  on  the  whole  successful. 
The  Emperor  and  his  Chancellor  consented  in  the  main  to 
sach  a  curtailment  of  the  big  Bulgaria  as  Bcaconsfield  de- 
manded; but  about  Batoum  and  Kars  they  were  stiff,  and 
Beaconsfield  had  to  have  recourse  to  other  means  to  secure 
^8  purpose. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  Downing  St.,  May  23,  '78. — .  .  .  No  change  whatever  has 
^  occurred  about  the  Cyprus  scheme :  but  nothing  could  be  done  ac- 
tively, till  we  saw  our  way,  somewhat,  as  to  Bulgaria  and  the 
European  question. 

Count  Schouvaloff  has  returned.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  not  yet 
^^  him,  but  Lord  Salisbury's  account  is  highly  satisfactory,  as 
'^Kards  European  Turkey. 

The  Cabinet  is  to  be  summoned  for  noon  to-morrow,  when  Lord 
^^bury  will  make  his  statement,  and  if  the  Cabinet  agrees,  of 
^hich  Lord  Beaconsfield  cannot  doubt,  a  telegram  (already  pre- 
pared, for  it  is  of  great  length)  will  be  sent  to  Mr.  Layard,  who  has 
^n,  all  along,  confidentially  prepared  for  the  proposal  to  the 
l^orte. 

No  delay  can  be  permitted  in  the  negotiations  with  the  Porte. 

Ve  shall  offer  a  guarantee,  a  British  guarantee,  of  all  the  Asiatic 

provinces  to  Turkey,  and  [we  shall  offer]  Rumelia  in  Euroi>e,  tlio* 

this,  or  any  portion  of  Turkey-in-Europe,  is  not  to  be  guaranteed. 

The  result,  if  all  be  carried,  as  planned,  into  effect,  will  be  that 

Turkey  will  still  be  an  independent  Power,  with  large  posses- 
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sions  and  resources.  She  will  be  ns  independent,  and  more  power- 
ful,  than  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and  now,  under  the  protec* 
tion  of  England,  will  be  the  moat  effective,  and  indeed  only  possible 
barrier  against  an  aggressive  Russia. 

If  all  is  agreed  to  by  the  Cabinet,  there  must  be  an  exchange  oE 
notes  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  as  to  the  terms  agreed 
on,  and  a  treaty  or  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey. 

With  these  documents  we  should  be  prepared  to  go  into  Con- 
gress, which  will  not  be  of  long  duration,  and  probably  may  meet 
in  the  middle  of  June. 

May  20. — .  .  .  He  was  disappointed  in  writing  to  your  Majesty 
yesterday,  not  only  from  the  bustle  of  the  day,  but  because  he  did 
not  feel  able  to  place  before  your  Majesty  the  state  of  affairs  in  as 
clear  and  precise  a  manner  as  was  necessary. 

On  Thursday  last  Count  Schouvaloff  had  his  interview  with 
Lord  Salisbury,  having  arrived,  himself,  from  St.  Petersburg,  the 
previous  afternoon. 

The  Ambassador  communicated  to  his  Court  the  result  of  this 
interview  in  a  telegram  of  8  pages,  and  received  an  answer  accept- 
ing all  the  modifications  of  the  Treaty  of  S.  Stefano,  except  one 
proposed  by  England,  referring  to  the  military  occupation  of 
Rumelia  by  Turkey. 

All  this  was  made  known  to  the  Cabinet  on  Friday,  who  are 
anxious  not  to  press  the  point  which  was  not  conceded,  as  they 
are  of  opinion  that  the  country  would  not  approve  of  their  refusing 
to  go  into  Congress  on  a  subject  not  of  the  first  importance,  es- 
pecially when  so  much  had  been  conceded. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  not  sanctioning  these  views,  the  matter  is  at 
present  suspended  after  further  discussion  in  the  Cabinet  of  yes- 
terday. 

Count  Schouvaloff  had  his  interview  with  the  Prime  Minister 
yesterday  at  five  o'clock. 

The  result  of  none  of  these  negotiations  will  be  made  known 
at  present,  nor  until  they  are  formally  sanctioned  by  the  Congress. 
What  will  be  made  known  to  the  country,  if  we  come  to  a  general 
agreement  on  all  the  main  points,  is  that  England  has  agreed  to 
enter  into  the  Congress  to  consider  the  Treaty  of  S.  Stefano  in  all 
its  bearings. 

We  have  gone  perfectly  straight  with  Austria,  and  have  agreed 
to  support  her  in  all  her  declared  points  of  policy,  except  in  insist- 
ing, that  the  Montenegrins  shall  not  have  the  port  of  Antivari. 

We  do  not  think  that  this  country  could  make  of  such  a  ques- 
tion a  casus  belli. 

None  of  these  negotiations  have  yet  touched  the  Asiatic  por- 
tion of  the  question.    Nothing  has,  as  yet,  been  said  about 
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B^s.'Couiii  and  Kara,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  that  till  we 
haa^^^e  our  answer  from  Constantinople  about  Cyprus.  It  may 
ar:K-:ive  to-day. 

'V^hat  does  your  Majesty  think  of  making  Mr.   Roebuck  a 

Pri^vy   Councillor?    Lord    Beaconsfield    believes    he   is    a    true 

pSi.'t^Yioty  and,  tho'  now  very  advanced  in  age  and  infirmity,  such 

a    clistinction  from  his  Sovereign  would  approve  and  adorn  an 

lioxzkorable  life.    Perhaps,  if  your  Majesty  does  approve  of  this 

^^fingestion,  your  Majesty  would  be  so  gracious  as  to  telegraph 

to    Xord  Beaconsfield  accordingly.^ 

rphe  Congress  is  now  looming  in  the  immediate  distance.  P. 
Bismarck  wishes  it  to  be  a  Congress  without  ad  referendum,  or, 
he  says,  nothing  will  be  really  done.  Such  a  Congress  must  be 
attended  by  Ministers  of  State,  who  can  act  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility. 

lU)rd  Salisbury  urges  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself  to  go,  as  he 
^  Uie  only  person  who  can  declare  with  authority  the  policy  of 
^^Sland:  what  she  requires  and  what  she  will  grant*  He  is 
pleaded  to  say  the  Continental  statesmen  are  afraid  of  Lord 
^^consfield. 
X*his  is  a  grave  issue.  .  .  . 

beaconsfield  found,  as  he  hoped,  that  the  Sultan  was 
J^ady  to  allow  Great  Britain  to  occupy  Cyprus  in  return 
fox-  a  guarantee  of  his  Asiatic  dominions;  and,  as  he  ex- 
pp'oted,  that  the  Tsar  was  extremely  indisposed  to  relinquish 
Kars  and  Batoum.  The  way  was  therefore  clear  for  tho 
agi:'eements  with  Russia  and  Turkey  which  his  letters  to 
the  Queen  had  outlined.  The  memorandum  embodying  the 
agreement  with  Russia  was  signed  by  Salisbury  and  Schou- 
valofiF  in  London  on  May  30;  and  the  Cyprus  Convention 
^^th  the  Porte  was  signed  by  Layard  and  Safvet  at  Con- 
stantinople on  June  4. 

Under  the  memorandum  Russia  made  a  fairly  complete 
surrender  of  that  ^  Big  Bulgaria '  which  was  the  outstand- 
iiig  feature  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  She  consented 
to  the  lexclusion  of  Bulgaria  from  the  ^gean  coast ;  to  the 
rectification  of  its  proposed  western  frontiers  upon  the  basis 
of  nationalities,  so  as  to  exclude  non-Bulgarian  populations ; 

1  The  Queen  expressed  approval,  and  Roebuck  was  oonsequently  sworn 
of  Privy  Council. 
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and  to  its  division  into  two  provinces,  separated  by  the  Bal- 
kan range,  of  which  only  the  province  north  of  the  Balkans 
should  have  political  autonomy  under  the  government  of  a 
Prince,  while  that  south  of  the  Balkans  should  receive  a 
large  measure  of  administrative  self-government,  with  a 
Christian  governor.  Thus  the  Balkan  range,  and  not  the 
southern  frontier  of  a  big  Bulgaria,  would  beccmie  the 
frontier  of  the  effective  Turkish  empire;  though  the  pro- 
visions as  to  Turkish  military  action  in  the  southern  prov- 
ince, to  which  Beaconsfield  naturally  attached  great  im- 
portance, were  left  in  rather  a  vague  condition.  The  Turk- 
ish army  was  to  retreat  from  that  province,  but  Turkish 
troops  were  to  be  allowed  to  re-enter  to  resist  insurrection  ^ 
or  invasion.  Moreover,  'England  reserves  to  herself  to^ 
insist  at  the  Congress  on  the  right  of  the  Sultan  to  be  able^ 

to  canton  troops  on  the  frontiers  of  Southern  Bulgaria  * 

a  proposition  as  to  which  Russia  also  reserved  oomplet^^ 
liberty  for  herself  in  the  Congress  discussion.  The  British^ 
Qovemment  further  demanded  that  the  superior  (^cers  otr<4 
the  militia  in  the  province  should  be  named  by  the  Porte!^3 
with  Europe's  consent.  Owing  to  the  '  warm  interest  ^ 
which  England  felt  in  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  it  was  an^ 
ranged  that  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  should  be  modifier  ^ 
so  aj3  to  give  the  other  Powers,  and  notably  England,  as  welT-^ 
as  Rus(sia,  a  consulting  voice  in  the  future  organisation 
Thessaly  and  Epirus  and  the  other  Christian  provinces 
der  the  Turkish  dominion.  The  retrocession  of  Rumania^:3i 
Bessarabia  to  Russia  was  accepted  *  with  profound  regret  ^>5 
but,  as  the  other  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  were  not^ 
prepared  to  fight  to  preserve  the  boundaries  therein  assigned 
to  Rumania,  England  could  not  incur  alone  the  responsibil- 
ity of  opposing  the  change. 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  Bessarabia,  England  secured 
under  the  memorandum  nearly  all  the  changes:  her  Govern- 
ment desired  in  that  part  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 
which  aflFected  Europe.  In  regard  to  Asia  it  was  other- 
wise.    Bayazid  the  Tsar  consented  to  return,  and  he  gave 
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An  assurance  that  there  should  be  no  further  extension  of 
the  Russian  frontier  in  Asiatic  Turkey;  but  in  regard  to 
^ars  and  Batoum  he  continued  adamant.  In  the  text  of 
the  memorandum  the  Beaconsfield  Government  did  not  dis- 
f^ise  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  gravity  of  the  de- 
cision, and  at  the  same  time  gave  an  intimation  of  their 
own  resolve  to  secure  British  interests  in  these  regions  in 
another  f ashion«     These  were  the  words  used : 

In  consenting  not  to  contest  the  desire  of  the  Emperor  of 
[Russia  to  occupy  the  port  of  Batoum  and  to  guard  his  conquests 
in  Armenia,  the  Qovemment  of  Her  Majesty  do  not  hide  from 
themselves  that  grave  dangers  —  menacing  the  tranquillity  of  the 
populations  of  Turkey-in-Asia  —  may  result  in  the  future  by 
this  extension  of  the  Russian  frontier.  But  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment are  of  opinion  that  the  duty  of  protecting  the  Ottoman 
Empire  from  this  danger,  which  henceforth  wiU  rest  largely 
i^une  mesure  speciale)  upon  England,  can  be  effected  without 
exposing  Europe  to  the  calamities  of  a  fresh  war. 

It  is  clear  from  this  passage,  as  well  as  from  his  letters 
to  the  Queen,  that  Beaconsfield  would  not  have  sanctioned 
the  signature  of  the  memorandum,  had  he  not  seen  his  way 
to  safeguard  by  other  means  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the 
Porte.  He  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  power  which  her 
Armenian  conquests  had  given  Russia,  not  only  of  dominat- 
ing the  Black  Sea,  but  also  of  attacking  at  will,  overland, 
either  Palestine  and  Egypt  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Bagdad 
route  to  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  other.  A  successful  ad- 
vance in  either  direction  would  be  a  menace  to  India,  whose 
security  was  the  principal  aim  of  his  Eastern  policy.  In 
this  region,  too,  England  must  act  alone.  ^  We  had  felt 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war,'  writes  Northcote,  '  that, 
while  several  nations  were  quite  as  much  interested  as  our- 
selves in  the  results  of  a  possible  overthrow  of  Turkey-in- 
Europe,  or  even  more  so,  and  while  we  might  therefore 
reckon  on  their  co-operation  in  that  part  of  the  empire,  none 
of  them  were  likely  to  care  much  what  happened  to  Turkey- 
in-Asia,  which  to  us  was  even  more  important  than  the 
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other.  We  were  convinced  that  Russia  would  try  to  c<m- 
sole  herself  for  any  diplomatic  defeat  she  might  sustain 
in  Europe,  by  making  good  terms  for  herself  in  Asia/ 
Russia  had  already  shown  this  tendency  in  the  n^otiations 
which  resulted  in  the  memorandum.  It  was  impossible, 
after  the  experience  of  the  brittle  nature  of  Russian  pledges 
about  Turkestan,  to  place  much  reliance  on  the  Tsar's  en- 
gagement not  to  extend  the  Russian  frontier  farther  in 
Asia  Minor.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  convention  with 
Turkey. 

The  convention  was  very  short,  containing  only  one  oper- 
ative clause.  It  provided  that,  if  Russia  retained  Batoum, 
Ardahan,  Kars,  or  any  of  them,  the  British  Government 
would  defend  by  force  of  arms  the  Sultan's  Asiatic  domin- 
ions, as  demarcated  by  the  Congress,  against  any  fresh 
Russian  attack.  In  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  execute 
this  engagement  the  English  were  to  be  allowed  to  occupy 
and  administer  the  island  of  Cyprus,  paying  annually  to  the 
Sultan  (under  an  annex  to  the  Convention)  the  excess  of 
income  over  expenditure  in  the  island  —  the  sum  being  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  the  previous  five  years.  Further 
the  Sultan  promised  to  England  ^to  introduce  necessary 
reforms,  to  be  agreed  upon  later  between  the  two  Powers, 
into  the  Government  and  for  the  protection  of  the  Christian 
and  other  subjects  in  these  [the  Asiatic]  territories.' 

Thus  was  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  of  March  27  in  e£Fect 
carried  out,  only  with  such  modifications  as  the  regained 
goodwill  of  Turkey  would  fortunately  permit.  The  *  new 
Gibraltar '  was  secured  by  arrangement  with  the  Sultan. 
The  idea  of  Melos  or  Mytilene  had  long  been  abandoned, 
and  Cyprus  had  been  definitely  selected  as,  in  Northcote'a 
words,  *a  place  of  arms  in  the  Levant,  where  our -ships 
could  lie  in  bad  weather,  and  troops  and  stores  could  be 
held  ready  for  action.'  Situated  as  it  is  in  the  far  north- 
east comer  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  between  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor,  no  position  in  that  sea  could  be  more 
'handy  for  checking  Russian  advances  on  Egypt  or  the  Per- 
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sian  golf.     With  Cyprus  occupied  by  consent  and  a  de- 
:£ensive  alliance  contracted  with  the  Porte,  it  was  obviously 
tinneoessary  to  occupy  Alexandretta,  the  natural  landing- 
j)Iace  of  troops  collected  in  the  island  for  the  protection  of 
Turkey-in-Asia.     The  choice  of  Cyprus  was  probably  Bea- 
oonsfield's  own.     Nearly  thirty  years  before,  he  had  repre- 
sented one  of  the  Jerusalem  gossips  in  Tancred  as  saying, 
*  The  English  want  Cyprus,  and  they  will  take  it  as  com- 
pensation ' ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that,  until  he  arranged 
ifor  its  acquisition,  very  few  people  in  England  indeed  had 
ever  cherished  the  slightest  wish  for  it     To  an  imaginative 
xnind,  like  his,  which  had  long  brooded  over  the  problem  of 
the  Levant,  the  poesibilities  of  this  romantic  island  were 
familiar.     He  had  spent  a  day  there  in  1831;  but  then 
professed,  in  whimsical  fashion,  to  find  a  ^  land  famous  in 
all  ages '  more  delightful  as  the  residence  of  Eortunatus, 
in  the  fairy  tale  of  The  Wishing  Cap,  ^  than  as  the  rosy 
realm,  of  Venus  or  the  romantic  kingdom  of  the  Crusaders,'  * 
Phoenicians  and  Ptolemies,  Greeks  and  Bomans,  Templars 
and  Lusignans,  Venetians  and  Turks  were  among  the  motley 
throng  who  at  one  time  or  another  had  there  borne  sway. 
It  must  have  given  Beaconsfield's  historical  sense  a  real 
satisfaction  to  provide  in  the  nineteenth  century  for  the 
establishment  of  British  administration  in  a  land  which 
had  been  won  in  arms  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Richard 
CoBur  de  Lion. 

The  responsibility  incurred  by  England  in  giving  a 
guarantee,  against  Russian  attack,  of  the  curtailed  Turkish 
dominion  in  Asia,  was  no  doubt  serious.  But  it  added  very 
little  to  the  responsibility  which  the  Beaconsfield  Govern- 
ment, confident  of  the  support  of  public  opinion,  had  already 
accepted;  namely  that  of  preventing  in  arms  a  southern 
advance  of  Russia  from  Armenia  down  the  Tigris  or  along 
the  Syrian  coast.  The  two  responsibilities  dovetailed  into 
each  other;  the  same  force,  applied  in  the  same  direction, 
would  go  far  to  accomplish  both  aims.     Moreover,  Turkish 

iSee  Vol.  I.,  p.  171. 
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dominion  rested  on  a  much  firmer  foundation  in  Asia  than 
in  Europe.  In  European  Turkey  a  minority  of  Mohamme- 
dans kept  in  subjection  a  majority  of  Christian  Serbs,  Bul- 
gars,  and  Greeks.  But  Asiatic  Turkey  was,  broadly  speak- 
ing, a  Mohammedan  country ;  Christian  Greeks,  Armenians, 
and  others,  though  constituting  a  local  majority  in  some 
districts,  were  on  the  whole  largely  outnumbered  by  the  Mo- 
hammedan population.  Beaconsfield  never  forgot  that  Eng- 
land, in  India  and  elsewhere,  was  a  great  Mohammedan 
Power;  and  it  seemed  to  him  reasonable  and  natural  that 
such  a  Power  should  be  ready,  where  India's  security  was 
at  stake,  to  guarantee  the  Mohanm[iedan  core  of  an  empire 
whose  ruler  was  the  Caliph. 

Not  that,  in  signing  the  convention,  Beaconsfield  and  hia 
Cabinet  showed  any  neglect  of  Christian  interests  in  Asiatic 
Turkey.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  comparatively  small,  though 
not  unimportant,  matter  that  the  occupation  of  Cyprus  en- 
sured the  fair  treatment  of  the  Cypriot  Greeks,  the  large 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  But  the  conven- 
tion further  gave  England  special  rights  and  responsibilities 
in  regard  to  the  whole  Christian  and  subject  population  of 
the  Asiatic  territories  of  the  Porte ;  and  Beaconsfield  and  his 
colleagues  took  measures  to  secure  that  the  Saltan's  promises 
of  better  government  and  due  protection  should  really  be 
carried  out.  To  this  end  they  appointed  as  British  military 
Consul-General  for  Anatolia  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  an  engi- 
neer officer  whose  labours  in  surveying  and  exploring  Pales- 
tine and  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  had  given  him  a  wide  knowl- 
edge of  Near  Eastern  conditions  and  a  sympathy  with  the 
subject  peoples  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  Fixing  his  headquar- 
ters at  Sivas,  he  divided  Anatolia  into  four  consulates,  with 
a  military  vice-consul  in  each.  For  these  posts  young  offi- 
cers of  promise  were  selected,  one  of  them  being  Lieutenant 
H.  n.  Kitchener,  afterwards  the  famous  Field-Marshal. 
With  assistants  of  this  calibre,  and  full  of  energy  himself, 
Wilson  in  less  than  a  couple  of  years  effected  considerable 
improvements  in  local  government,  securing  the  dismissal 
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of  some  of  the  worst  Turkish  officials,  and  making  Greeks 
and  Armenians  realise  that  they  had  powerful  protectors 
against  oppression.  These  results  could  not,  of  course, 
have  been  obtained  without  the  goodwill  of  the  Porte,  which 
was  actively  displayed  so  long  as  Beaconsfield  was  in  power 
and  so  long  as  Layard  represented  Great  Britain  at  Con- 
stantinople. But  when  Gladstone  ousted  Beaconsfield  in 
1880,  and  Goschen  was  sent  to  Constantinople  to  threaten 
and  coerce  rather  than  to  offer  friendly  advice,  the  efforts 
of  the  consuls  in  Anatolia  were  largely  nullified;  and  at 
length  in  1882,  on  the  pretext  of  the  outbreak  of  war  against 
Arabia,  these  officers  were  all  transferred  from  Asia  Minor 
to  Egypt  British  influence,  which  had  been  making  rapid 
headway,  disappeared  from  Anatolia,  to  be  replaced  almost 
immediately  by  German  penetration.  There  was  no  longer 
any  disinterested  protection  on  the  spot  for  oppressed  Chris- 
tians; and  in  course  of  time  Bulgarian  atrocities  were  re- 
produced on  an  enormously  magnified  scale  in  Armenia. 
Some  share  in  the  responsibility  for  these  horrors  must  rest 
with  the  statesman  who  clamoured  when  in  opposition  for  a 
foreign  policy  based  on  humanity,  but  who  yet,  when  in 
power,  while  retaining  the  material  gage,  Cyprus,  which  was 
acquired  for  England  by  what  he  denounced  as  an  *  insane 
covenant,'  destroyed  the  machinery  set  up  under  that  cove- 
nant for  securing  better  government  for  Asiatic  Christians. 

Both  the  memorandum  and  the  convention  were  prelim- 
inaries to  the  Congress,  and  were  to  be  kept  secret  at  least 
till  they  had  served  their  purpose  in  Congress.  When  they 
became  known,  strong  objection  was  taken  both  to  the  policy 
of  making  preliminary  agreements,  and  to  the  secrecy  in 
'Which  they  were  shrouded.  But,  as  Bismarck  saw  no  less 
tlian  Beaconsfield,  it  would  be  absurd  for  Powers  who  were 
in  serious  diplomatic  conflict,  threatening  war,  to  enter  into 
Congress  without  having  examined  the  ground  beforehand, 
and  ascertained  whether  there  was  a  chance  of  mutual 
understanding.  A  rupture  in  open  Congress  would  much 
more  oertainly  lead  to  war  than  a  mere  diplomatio  differ- 
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ence  uncomplicated  by  the  immense  publicity  and  the  per- 
sonal vanities  and  jealousies  inseparable  from  a  Congress. 
If  preliminary  agreements  are  admitted  to  be  reasonable 
and  in  some  cases  inevitable,  temporary  secnecy  follows  al- 
most as  a  matter  of  course.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Russia  would  not  have  signed  the  memorandum  had  she 
known  of  the  convention,  nor  Turicey  the  convention  had 
she  known  of  the  memorandum.  But  if  both  agreements 
were  in  themselves  reasonable,  the  objection  has  little  force 
in  it ;  moreover,  the  suggestion  is  probably  quite  unfounded. 
Russia,  indeed,  had  received  in  the  very  language  of  the 
memorandum  a  hint  of  England's-  resolve  to  take  special 
charge  of  Asiatic  Turkey;  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
convention  which  abated  a  jot  of  Russia's  material  gains 
under  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  as  modified  by  the  memo- 
randum. As  for  Turkey,  though  the  memorandum  did  not 
regain  for  her  all  for  which  she  may  have  hoped,  she  owed 
the  reconstitution  of  her  power  in  Europe  to  British  exer- 
tions; and  in  that  reconstitution  and  in  the  guarantee  of 
her  Asiatic  dominions  she  obtained  an  amply  adequate  re- 
turn for  the  surrender  of  Cyprus  —  a  surrender,  moreover, 
which  was  entirely  in  the  interest  of  her  own  defence. 

The  secrecy  which  Beaconsfield  rightly  thought  important 
was  broken,  and  broken  in  the  most  mischievous  manner; 
because  one  instrument  became  known  to  the  public  without 
the  other,  and  thus  the  world  obtained  a  very  onesided  im- 
pression of  British  policy,  which  could  only  be  fairly  ap- 
preciated on  a  comparison  of  both  documents.  Through 
carelessness  at  the  Foreign  OflBce,  which  put  a  secret  paper  in 
the  power  of  a  temporary  copying  clerk,  the  Globe  was  en- 
abled to  publish  the  Anglo-Russian  Memorandum,  just  as 
the  Congress  was  beginning  its  labours.  Naturally  a  con- 
siderable sensation  was  caused  by  the  discovery  that  Eng- 
land and  Russia  had  come  to  a  private  agreement  covering 
most  of  the  points  of  controversy ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  sfl 
knowledge  of  the  Cyprus  Convention,  there*  was  strong 
ment  on  the  apparent  surrender  of  British  intiei 
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viatic  Turkey.  The  Government  vented  its  vexation  in 
soxnewhat  random  denials^  and  in  the  abortive  prosecution 
o:^  the  elerky  Marvin,  at  Bow  Street.  This  step  was  taken, 
N^orthcote  assures  us,  on  Salisbury's  direct  order  from  Ber- 
ILjei.  Beaconsfield,  who  suspected  that  Cross,  the  Home  Seo- 
r^t:ary,  was  responsible,  rated  the  colleagues  whom  he  had 
l^f  t  at  home  for  the  fatuity  of  their  proceedings. 

To  Sir  Stafford  Northcoie. 

IBERLiNy  July  2,  '78. — ,  .  .  What  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  or 
TSkt;her  Hell,  and  all  the  infernal  regions  of  all  religions,  could 
li.A.^e  induced  you  all  to  arrest,  and  prosecute,  that  i)oor  wretch 
l^arvint    This  is  the  dirtiest  linen  that  was  ever  washed  in 
p\i1)lic  by  any  family  on  record.    You  will  not,  probably,  be  able 
to  punish  him,  and,  if  you  do,  he  will  have  general  sympathy  — 
tills  sad  wretch  entrusted  with  secrets  of  State  with  a  salary  of 
8<1.  an  hour!    Before  this  we  were  supposed  to  be  the  not  con- 
teroptible  victims  of  an  imperial  misfortune;  now  we  are  ridicu- 
lous.   I  never  was  so  astonished  in  my  life,  as  when  P.  Gort- 
cliakoff  gave  me  his  telegram  from  London  with  the  police  ex- 
amination. .  .  . 

Throughout  these  spring  weeks  of  anxious  negotiation 
*^d  preparation,  Beaconsfield  kept  up'  his  appearances  in 
®^H5iety,  not  without  some  detriment  to  his  precarious  health. 

To  Lady  Bradford, 

10,  Downing  Street,  April  29. — .  .  .  I  am  glad  you  approve 
L  ^^  Bishop.^  It  seems  a  success  with  all  *  schools  of  Church 
*^^Uglit,'  alias  Church  nonsense. 

-Jfay  4. —  A  long  Cabinet,  only  just  over,  much  to  do  in  a 
®*^ort  space,  and  then  that  terrible  Academy  dinner,  wh.  some 
^^y  will  be  my  death.  Oh!  how  many  social  taxes  there  are 
^^*^8e  than  the  income  tax! 

-Ifaj/  9. — .  .  .  I  think  Gladstone's  speech  exceeds  any  of  his 
^^vious  performances.    What  do  you  say? 

Jf ay  10. — .  .  .  I  dined  yesterday  at  Gloster  Ho. :  a  little  round 
table  —  only  Pss.  Mary,  and  some  generals,  .  .  .  but  it  was 
l^^tty  agreeable. 

^,  ^  The  appointmait  of  Maclagan,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  to 
^  Idihoprie  ol  LUhMd. 
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To  Anne  Lady  Chesterfield. 

10,  Downing  Street,  May  13. —  I  have  hardly  time  to  write. 
I  saw  S.  yesterday,  who  looked  hotter.  They  wanted  me  to 
dine  there,  hut  I  was  engaged,  to  De  la  Warrs,  same  time.  I 
am  grateful  to  anyone,  who  asks  me  to  an  agreeable  dinner 
on  Sunday.  It  is  a  terrihle  day  in  this  lone,  rambling  house: 
no  secretaries  to  enliven  the  scene,  scarcely  a  servant  visible, 
for  it's  their  holiday.  ... 

May  16. —  Forgot  to  tell  you  I  went  to  St.  Anne's,  Soho,  on 
Sunday  last  with  Ld.  Barrington.  Service  a  little  too  long, 
but,  on  the  whole,  good.  Out  of  the  great  choir  of  more  than 
fifty  persons,  the  chief  performances  were  by  a  little  boy,  who 
reminded  me  of  S.'s  piping  bullfinch. 

Notwithstanding  the  ceaseless  inspections  of  the  Quards  under 
my  windows,  and  the  magnificence  of  their  bands,  wh.  are  superior 
even  to  the  cathedral  service  of  the  Soho  Church,  peace  is  said 
to  be  in  the  ascendant.  England,  however,  goes  on  with  its  war- 
like preparations  all  the  same.  .  .  . 

I  dine  to-day  with  the  Clevelands,  and  meet  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  my  warlike  colleague.  ... 

To  Lady  Bradford, 

10,  Downing  Street,  May  16. — .  .  .  I  was  obliged  to  leave  my 
dinner  yesterday  at  the  Clevelands  at  ten  o'ck.,  being  wretchedly  ~ 
ill:  but  a  vapour  bath  last  night,  and  my  doctor  this  morning, 
have  patched  me  up.  ... 

With  the  memorandum  signed,  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gress was  assured.  Eussia  had  ascertained  and,  in  the=: 
main,  accepted  the  modifications  on  which  England  insisted^ 
in  what  is  called  in  the  memorandum  the  Preliminanf^ 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano;  and  England  in  return,  fortified 
by  the  Cyprus  Convention,  had  promised  not  to  dispute  thes 
remaining  terms  of  that  treaty,  if  after  due  discussioiL- 
Russia  persisted  in  maintaining  them.  Being  thus  in  a- 
position  to  know  with  tolerable  certainty  what  she  musts 
surrender  and  what  she  might  hope  to  keep,  Russia  found. 
herself  able  to  comply  with  what  had  been  England's  un- 
varying demand,  that  the  whole  of  the  peace  terms  shouIcL 
be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Congress,  so  that  thar 
ultimate  treaty  should  be  a  genuinei  European  pact. 
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The  Congress  would  therefore  meet,  armed,  at  Bismarck's 
suggestion,  with  full  powers  to  act  without  reference  home. 
Whom  should  England  send  to  this  great  assize  at  Berlin  ? 
There  could  he  but  one  answer.  Salisbury  was  unquestion- 
ably right  in  urging  that  Beaeonsfield  should  himself  act 
as  her  chief  representative.  Who  but  he  could  cope,  face 
to  face,  with  statesmen  of  the  European  reputation  of  Gort- 
ehakoff,  Andrassy,  and,  above  all,  Bismarck?  He  was 
clearly  not  very  difficult  to  persuade.  So  entirely  did  the 
idea  of  representing  his  country  in  an  important  interna- 
tional assembly  fall  within  the  scope  of  his  J)olitical  ambi- 
tion, that  he  had  even  at  one  moment  contemplated  going  to 
the  Constantinople  Conference.  There  he  would  have  been 
out  of  place;  but  all  considerations  pointed  to  his  attend- 
ance at  Berlin,  save  those  of  age  and  health.  The  Queen, 
in  her  affectionate  concern  for  her  faithful  servant,  was  dis- 
posed to  think  these  drawbacks  prohibitive,  unless  the  venue 
^f  the  CongresflT  were  transferred  to  some  city  much  nearer 
England  than  Berlin.  The  Prince  of  Wales  took  an  active 
*tare  in  promoting  Beaconsfield's  appointment. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  to  Queen  Victoria. 

Marlborough  House,  May  28,  '78. —  I  had  occasion  to  see  Mr. 
**•   Corry  to-day  on  several  matters,  and  in  couri^e  ot  (conversation 
^^    discussed  the  chances  of  a   Congress  becoming  daily  more 
^kely  and  as  to  who  was  going  to  represent  England.     I  said, 
^^    course  Lord  Beaeonsfield  was  the  only  man  who  could  go,  as 
•however  clever  Lord  Salisbury  undoubtedly  was,  still  after  his 
a^aco  at  Constantinople  he   really  would  not  do.     Then   Lord 
Uyons  is  not  a  Cabinet  Minister  and  if  he  went  it  would  be  al- 
ttiost  an  affront  to  Lord  Odo  Russell,  and  then  he  would  have  to 
refer  everything  home.     I   understand   that  P.   Bismarck   par- 
ticularly begs  that  there  should  be  no  ad  referendum. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  strikes  me  more  forcibly  than 
ever  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  not  only  the  right  man  to  repre- 
sent us  at  a  Congress  but  the  only  man  who  can  go,  as  he  would 
show  Russia  and  the  other  Powers  that  we  were  really  in 
««"iest.  .  .  . 

^t  struck  me  that  if  you  wrote  a  mem.  which  was  to  be  laid 
r^*^re  the  Cabinet,  in  which  you  expressed  your  positive  desire 
*t  Xjord  B.  should  go,  the  matter  would  then  be  settled.  .  .  . 
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Queen  Victoria  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Balmoral,  May  30,  78. — .  .  .  The  subject  of  Lord  Beacondfield . 
attending  the  Conference  has  been  before  me,  and  if  it  were  to 
be  at  Brussels,  The  Hague,  or  Paris  ...  I  should  (and  I  have 
done  so)  urge  it,  but  you  know  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  72  and 
^,^  is  far  from  strong,  and  that  he  is  the  firm  and  wise  head 
and  hand,  that  rules  the  Government,  and  who  is  my  grreat 
support  and  comfort,  for  you  cannot  think  how  kind  he  is  to  me, 
how  attached!  His  health  and  life  are  of  immense  value  to  me 
and  the  country,  and  should  on  no  account  be  risked.  Berlin 
is  decidedly  too  far  and  this  is  what  I  have  said.  I  wrote  to 
him  on  the  subject  two  days  ago,  and  have  not  had  an  answer 
yei.  •  •  • 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  Downing  St.,  May  31,  '78. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  .  .  .  could 
not  '  answer  about  attending  the  Conference,'  for  nothing  had 
been  sufficiently  settled  to  place  before  your  Majesty  until  to-day. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  changing  the  venue  of  the  Congrress. 
As  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  other  Powers  will  represent  their 
respective  States,  we  must  not  employ,  for  that  purpose,  mere 
professionals.  Men  like  Bismarck  treat  them  with  little  con- 
sideration, as  they  fancy,  or  choose  to  fancy,  that  they  know 
nothing  of  the  real  feelings  of  the  country  that  sends  them. 

What  we  propose  for  your  Majesty's  consideration,  is,  that 
your  Majesty  should  be  represented  at  the  Congress  by  your 
Majesty's  chief  Minister  and  also  by  your  Majesty's  Secretary 
of  State.  Lord  Beaconsfield  will  travel  to  Berlin  by  himself 
and  with  his  personal  suite,  and  he  will  take  four  days  for  this 
operation,  so  that  he  will  arrive  quite  fresh.  Then,  he  will  have 
interviews  with  all  the  chief  statesmen,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
mistake  as  to  the  designs,  and  the  determination,  of  this  coun- 
try. Lord  Beaconsfield  proposes  to  attend  the  first  meetings  of 
the  Congress,  and  exhibit  his  full  powers,  and  then  return  to 
England,  leaving  Lord  Salisbury  to  complete  all  the  details  of 
which  he  is  consummate  master. 

Lord  Salisbury  highly  and  entirely  approves  of  this  arrange- 
ment, which  will  prevent  all  mischievous  and  malignant  rumors 
of  two  parties  in  the  Cabinet,  and  will,  as  he  is  pleased  to  say, 
give  great  weight  and  authority  by  the  presence  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield to  the  proposals  and  policy  of  your  Majesty's  Gk>treni- 
ment. 

1  He  waa  really  73i. 
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From  Queen  Victoria. 

IBalmoral,  May  31. — .  .  .  The  Queen  again  cyphered  about 

IL«ord   Beaconsfield's   going   to   the   Congress   if   it  takes  place. 

Tl^ere  is  no  doubt  that  no  one  could  carry  out  our  views,  pro- 

X^OBalSy  etc.,  except  him,  for  no  one  has  such  weight  and  such 

X>oi^er  of  conciliating  men  and  no  one  such  firmness  or  has  a 

s-tronger  sense  of  the  honour  and  interests  of  his  Sovereign  and 

oountry.    If  only  the  place  of  meeting  could  be  brought  nearer  I 

On  June  1  the  Cabinet  definitely  decided  to  enter  the 
Congress,  and  appointed  Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury  aa 
British  Plenipotentiaries,  with  whom  was  associated  Odo 
Russell,  the  Ambassador  in  Berlin.  Beaconsfield's  final 
arrangements  for  his  journey,  his  provision  for  carrying  on 
the  Gtovemment  at  home  in  his  absence,  and  the  spirit  and 
hopes  with  which  he  entered  the  Congress,  sufficiently  ap- 
pear from  his  letters  to  the  Queen  before  his  departure. 

To  Queen  Victoria, 

10,  Downing  St.,  June  3,  '78. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  .  .  .  has  just 
^^ceived  your  Majesty's  telegram  of  this  morning.  Lord  Salis- 
bury has,  he  believes,  communicated  to  your  Majesty,  why  we 
did  not  insist  on  the  removal  of  the  Russian  army  before  the 
.Conference  took  place. 

We  never  made  a  sine  qua  nan  of  this  condition,  because  it 
^0  involved  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  fleet.  But  we  in- 
sisted strongly  on  the  point,  because  the  policy  was  proposed  by 
P.  Bismarck,  and  we  thought  he  might  have  been  offended  by  its 
withdrawal. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  believes  that  some  communication  has  taken 
place  with  the  German  Chancellor,  and  that  the  withdrawal  of 
^^e  Russian  army  will  be  the  first  question  which  Congress  will 
We  to  discuss. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  contemplates  departing  on  Saturday  and 
arriving  in  four  days  at  Berlin.  Lord  Salisbury  will  quit  Lon- 
^^11  on  Tuesday  night  and  travel  all  through. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  will  travel  with  Mr.  Corry,  a  fair  linguist 
^O.more  than  one  tongue,  and  his  personal  attendants.  There 
^ill  also  be  immediately  attached  to  him  his  second  private  secre- 
^ry,  Mr.  Algernon  Turner,  to  attend  to  home  business,  as  it 
drives  and- aooruesi  and  *Mfw  Austin  Lee  (of  the  Foreign  OflSce), 
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who  is  an  accomplished  linguist  and  experienced  in  a£fain 
They  will  follow  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  the  mass  of  the  Em 
hassy  will  arrive  with  Lord  Salisbury. 

Three  years  ago  or  so  Lord  and  Lady  Salisbury  prepared  i 
fete  of  great  splendor  at  Hatfield  in  honour  of  their  guests,  tb 
Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of  Germany.  Four  thunderstonn 
destroyed  everything  except  Hatfield  House  itself. 

The  Crown  Princess,  remembering  that  day  of  magnifioen 
disaster,  expressed  on  this  occasion  her  wish  to  pass  two  day 
at  Hatfield  in  comparative  quiet. 

Nothing  could  be  more  complete  than  the  reception,  on  whid 
the  sun  never  ceased  to  smile,  but  the  Fates  had  decided  against 
tranquil  visit,  and  the  party  was  broken  up  in  alarmed  disorder. 

June  7. — .  .  .  Your  Majesty  must  pardon  a  somewhat  ramblini 
despatch,  but  really  until  your  Majesty  appointed  him  you 
Majesty's  Plenipotentiary,  he  had  no  idea  how  many  thing 
there  were  to  do,  and  how  many  persons  to  see,  and  all  in  a 
short  a  time! 

The  treaty  with  Turkey  is  so  drawn,  that  it  will  fall  to  th 
ground  in  the  case  of  Russia  not  taking  Batoum  and  surrendei 
iug  Kars:  and  this  will  be  clearly  placed  and  strongly  urge 
when  the  occasion  offers.  If  Russia  chooses  to  retain  her  pxcQ 
Lord  Beaconsfield  has  no  fear  but  that  our  country  will  approv 
of,  and  sanction,  the  Cyprus  policy. 

He  has  arranged,  subject  to  your  Majesty's  sanction,  that  th 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  be  the  Minister  in  genen 
communication  with  your  Majesty.  It  adds,  in  his  case,  to  grea 
labors  and  responsibilities,  but  he  is  the  Minister  who,  from  th 
variety  of  his  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on,  will  be  most  qnali 
fied  to  inform  and  assist  your  Majesty.  .  .  . 

Lord  Beaconsfield  was  tempted  to  take  the  gorgeous  fish  wii 
him  to  Berlin  and  feed  the  Congress,  which  it  could  well  d( 
but,  on  soberer  reflection,  he  has  been  persuaded  to  dine  on 
small  ix)rtion  of  it  this  evening,  and  his  housekeeper,  who  is 
countrywoman  of  Mr.  Brown,  is  to  kipper  (he  thinks  that  is  th 
word)  the  great  mass,  so  he  will  breakfast  on  it  when  he  retumi 
and  so  he  will  be  under  a  double  obligation  to  its  skilful  captoi 
and  owe  two  meals  to  your  Majesty's  faithful  attendant. 

There  was  a  Cabinet  to-day  settling  and  completing  the  in 
structions  of  the  Pleniix)tentiaries.  It  was  a  satisfactory  Cal 
inet  They  are  to  meet  twice  a  week  as  usual,  and  as  oftei 
besides  as  they  like,  so  that  the  country  may  not  consider  then 
as  '  cyphers.* 

X  By  the  attcikipi  of  Nobiliag  ot  tha  Qemaa  Emperor's  L«fe. 
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[e  win  obeerve  all  your  Majesty's  commands  about  writing 

axi.<]  telegraphing.^    He  is  not  too  sanguine  as  to  the  result,  but 

Bha.ll  do  his  utmost  to  achieve  success.     In  all  his  troubles  and 

psrplexitieSy  he  will   think   of  his    Sovereign   Lady,   and   that 

thought  will  sustain  and  inspire  him. 

June  8. — .  .  .  Your  Majesty's  box  this  instant  arrived  as  he 
was  about  to  write  a  few  last  lines  to  Balmoral. 

The  Socialist  movement'  requires  the  utmost  vigilance  and 
preparation.  The  moment  we  have  concluded  our  treaty,  we 
i&ust  give  up  our  whole  mind  to  it. 

Lord  John  Manners,  the  most  faithful  of  colleagues,  and  one 
^f-  the  best  of  men,  errs  in  one  respect.  He  views  the  pending 
^Negotiations  as  if  they  referred  to  a  Treaty  of  Peace  between 
Oreat  Britain  and  Russia.  That  would  be  comparatively  very 
^•sy  work :  but,  in  truth,  we  are  only  critics  of  a  treaty  between 
'^^^o  other  Powers  and  their  belligerents,  and  we  must  take  care 
^^t  to  be  in  the  position  of  maintaining  our  own  opinions  by 
withdrawing  from  the  negotiations.  The  other  Powers  might 
Ironist  in  their  labors,  and  arrive  at  a  settlement  without  us. 

He  will  not  now  dwell  upon  these  great  affairs,  as  in  three 
^^urs  he  departs,  and  is  distracted  by  many  claims  and  calls. 
^"Iteee  are  literally  his  last  lines,  addressed  to  one  whose  im- 
I^^tl  courage  has  sustained  him  in  inmiense  difficulties,  whose 
kindness  has  softened  labor,  and  who  possesses  the  utmost  devo- 
'tion  of  his  brain  and  heart. 

^  The  Queen  had  asked  for  frequent  telegrams  and  letters,  both  about 
^•Monsfield's  health  and  about  the  profrress  of  the  Conffreas.  If  he 
<^uld  not  write  or  telegraph  himself,  Her  Majesty  hoped  Corry  or  Salis- 
^*ury  would  do  so. 

'The  Queen  had  written  anxiously  about  the  developments  of  the 
^QcUlist  movement  in  Qermany. 


CHAPTER  IX 

The  Congress  of  BESLnr 

1878 

The  Congress  of  Berlin,  with  its  resulting  treaty,  is  s 
landmark  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ;  but  of  the  real  value  and  importance  of  its  work  there 
have  been  very  varying  appreciations.  One  thing,  however, 
is  certain.  It  marked  the  zenith  of  Beaconsfield's  career. 
It  revealed  him  finally  to  the  world  as  a  great  international 
figure ;  a  statesman  capable  of  reducing  for  the  moment  the 
redoubtable  Bismarck  himself  to  a  secondary  place  in  a 
European  assembly  held  in  Bismarck's  own  capital.  Here 
were  gathered,  to  name  only  the  principal  actors  —  for 
Bussia,  Gortchakoff,  the  wily  Chancellor,  suffering  now 
from  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  jealous  of  his  brilliant 
second,  Schouvaloff;  for  Austria-Hungary,  Andrassy,  the 
Magyar  statesman,  who  restored,  temporarily  at  least,  the 
tarnished  prestige  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire,  accompanied  by 
Karolyi,  afterwards  popular  in  London  as  Austrian  Am- 
bassador; for  France,  the  Anglo-Frenchman  Waddington, 
a  product  of  English  education  and  French  commerce,  a 
blend  of  archseologist  and  statesman;  for  Italy,  Corti;  for 
Turkey,  Caratheodory ;  for  Great  Britain,  along  with  Bea- 
consfield,  Salisbury,^  destined  to  loom  large  in  the  world's 
eyes  as  the  century  waned,  and  Odo  Russell,  the  experienced 
diplomatist ;  while  Bismarck,  the  President  of  the  Congress, 
was  supported  by  the  distinguished  names  of  Hohenlohe  and 
Biilow,  one  a  future  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire^ 
the  other  the  father  of  a  future  Chancellor*  and  himself 

iWith  Salisbury  as  private  secretary  was  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  wo 
that  both  Beaconsfield's  successors  as  Conservative  Prime  Ministers 
werepresent  with  him  at  Berlin. 

2  Who  was  present  at  the  Congress  in  a  subordinate  capacity. 

310 
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Minister  of  State.     Among  all  these  renowned  and  forceful 

personalities,  one  figure  stood  out  preeminent.     He  ar- 

^eated  attention  inunediately  by  a  strange  and  picturesque 

distinction  of  personal  appearance ;  he  enforced  respect  and 

Achieved  a  diplomatic  success  by  the  manifestation  of  a  clear 

purpose,  a  dexterous  intellect,  and  an  inflexible  will.     The 

Empress  Augusta  wrote  to  Queen  Victoria  before  the  end 

of  June  that  she  could  clearly  see  that  Beaconsfield  formed 

the  real  centre  of  the  Congress  and  represented  the  greatest 

authority  there.     The  general  voice  of  the  Plenipotentiaries    \ 

Would  readily  have  echoed,  before  they  had  sat  many  days,     \    ^ 

the  historic  words  in  which  Bismarck  expressed  his  own 

estimate :     *  Der  alte  Jude,  das  ist  der  Mann,' '  the  old  Jew, 

that  is  the  man.' 

The  personal  impression  which  Beaconsfield  made  on  his 
fellow-Plenipotentiaries  was  heightened  by  the   practice, 
which  he  followed  throughout,  of  addressing  the  Congr< 
not  in  the  usual  language  of  diplomacy,  French,  But  In  "El^ 
native  Engli^^^^JIhis  was  not  his  original  intenticm,  and 
Odo  KfiffiCHwas  fond  of  relating  how  the  change  was 
brought  about.     The  story  has  been  often  printed,  and  has-^' 
Wn  told  in  recent  years,  with  some  variations  of  detail, 
in  Redesdale's  Memories,  ch.  35,  and  in  G.  W.  E.  RusselPs 
f^oriraits  of  the  Seventies,     Corry  and  the  other  secretaries 
Were  horrified  lest,  by  speaking,  as  he  proposed,  in  French, 
their  chief  should  become  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe. 
They  knew  that,  in  spite  of  a  couple  of  winters  spent  in 
Paris  in  middle  life,  his  French  was  so  completely  of  the 
Stratford-atte-Bowe  type  that  he  pronounced  the  French 
word  for  *  grocer '  as  if  it  rhymed  with  *  overseer.'     They 
dared  not  remonstrate  with  him  themselves,  but  applied  to 
the  Ambassador,  who  was  accustomed  to  deal  with  delicate 
situations,  for  his  help.     It  was  the  evening  before  the  Con- 
gress met,  and  Odo  Russell  caught  the  great  man  as  he  was 
retiring  to  bed.     A  dreadful  rumour,  he  said,  had  reached 
him,  that  Beaconsfield  would  address  the  Congress  next  day 
in  French.     That  would  be,  said  Lord  Odo,  a  very  great 
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disappointment  to  the  Plenipotentiaries.  '  They  know  t 
they  have  here  in  you  the  greatest  living  master  of  Engl 
oratory,  and  are  looking  forward  to  your  speech  in  Engl 
as  the  intellectual  treat  of  their  lives/  Beaconsfield  grav 
promised  to  give  the  matter  due  consideration ;  and  the 
suit  of  a  night's  reflection  was  that  he  used  English  in  C 
gress  next  morning  and  always  afterwards.  Lord  0 
Redesdale  tells  us,  was  wont  to  declare  that  he  never  ki 
whether  Beaconsfield  took  the  hint  or  accepted  the  com 
ment. 

The  British  Prime  Minister  came  to  Berlin  with 
prestige  of  the  statesman  who  had  determined  the  b 
on  which  alone  the  Congress  could  assemble.  All  the  te: 
of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  must  be  submitted  to  the  jv 
ment  of  Europe  —  such  had  been  throiighout  the  cli 
which  his  Cabinet  had  put  forward.  He  had  made  it  cI 
that,  rather  than  accept  Russia's  Eastern  settlement,  £: 
land  was,  in  the  last  resort,  prepared  to  fights  Accordini 
other  Governments  had  followed  England's  lead,  and  Rna 
had  capitulated.  '  England,'  Disraeli's  sometime  Radi' 
foe,  Roebuck,  said,  ^  now  holds  as  proud  a  position  as  B 
ever  held ;  and  that  is  due  to  the  sagacity,  and  power,  a 
conduct  of  the  despised  pers#n  once  called  Benjamin  D 
raeli,  but  now  Lord  Beaconsfield.'  '  You  would  hardly  1 
lieve,'  wrote  Sir  Henry  Elliot  to  Beaconsfield  from  Vien 
on  June  11,  ^  the  change  in  the  position  of  England  in  C< 
tinental  estimation  that  has  been  operated  within  the  1 
two  months;  biit  it  would  be  gratifying  to  those  who  hf 
brought  it  about  if  they  could  see  it  as  much  as  we  do,  \i 
live  abroad.'  Bismarck's  opening  words  in  Congress, 
President,  registered  Beaconsfield's  success.  The  object, 
said,  for  which  the  Congress  was  assembled,  was  to  aubi 
the  work  of  San  Stefano  to  the  free  discussion  of  the  G 
emments  which  signed  the  treaties  of  1856  and  1871.  * 
Russie  est  sur  la  sellette,'  is  the  caustic  expression  in  wh 
M.  Hanotaiix  ^  sums  up  the  situation. 

1  See  tWQ  articles  on  the  Berlin  Congreee  bj  M.  Haaotaux  in  R$ 
det  Deux  Mondes,  September  16  and  October  1,  1909. 
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IMoreover,  Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury  came  prepared  in 
a  sense  in  which  no  other  attendants  at  the  Congress  were 
prepared.     They  had  concluded  an  agreement  on  essentials 
witkh  their  principal  opponent,  Russia;  they  had  supple- 
mented this  agreement  by  a  convention  with  Turkey,  Rus- 
sia's defeated  foe;  they  had  achieved   an  understanding 
with  Austria,  whose  geographical  position  and  prudent  re- 
seirve  must  give  her  an  enormous  influence  in  Balkan  ar- 
rangements ;  and  they  were  on  excellent  terms  with  France 
and  Italy.     The  policy  of  Germany  was  a  mystery.     Whom 
would  she  favour,  Russia  or  England  ?     She  would  be  very 
loth  to  irritate  her  great  Eastern  neighbour,  with  whom  her 
Illations  were  those  of  ostentatious  intimacy;  at  the  same 
time  it  was  essential  to  keep  Austria,  now  recovering  from 
her  humiliation  in  1866,  in  line  with  the  German  movement. 
It  was  not  without  significance  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
J^cent  serious  attack  on  his  life,  the  Emperor  William  was 
^capacitated  during  the  sittings  of  the  Congress  for  the 
performance  of  his  State  duties ;  and  that  the  royal  and  im- 
perial welcome  and  hospitalities  to  the  Plenipotentiaries 
«ad  to  be  undertaken  on  his  behalf  by  the  Crown  Prince  as 
''egent.     By  position  and  temperament  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam was  disposed   to  attach   peculiar  importance  to  the 
pi'eservation  of  close  relations  with  his  brother  autocrat  at 
St.  Petersburg.     The  Crown  Prince,  himself  of  mildly  lib- 
^I'al  tendencies,   and  the  devoted  husband   of  an   accom- 
plished  English   princess,   naturally   inclined   rather  to  a 
^yatem  of  co-operation  with  England.     In  these  circum- 
stances both  Bismarck  and  Beaconsfield  felt  the  advisability, 
^*    not  of  a  preliminary  understanding,  at  least  of  a  pre- 
^^^^inary  conversation  in  which  soundings  could  be  taken. 
^^  yv2L8  not  delayed. 

beaconsfield  journeyed  to  Berlin  in  the  leisurely  manner 
^liich  he  had  indicated  to  the  Queen,  spending  four  days 
^^  the  way.  He  left  London  on  Saturday,  June  8,  with 
"^Ontagu  Corry  and  his  own  personal  attendants,  and  (he 
^Id  Lady  Chestcrfi.eld)  *  with  couriers  en  avant,  who  will 
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arrange  about  hotels  and  beds  and  other  botherations.'  He 
crossed  the  Channel  that  afternoon,  the  passage  being  '  as 
still  as  the  Dead  Sea  itself/  and  slept  at  Calais.  Next  day, 
Sunday,  he  travelled  no  farther  than  Brussels  where,  as  he 
wrote  to  Queen  Victoria,  ^  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Bel- 
gians entertained  him  right  royally.  Lord  B.  sate  between 
them  at  their  banquet,  and  was  struck  and  gratified  by  the 
considerable  culture,  and  the  quiet  good  taste,  of  the  Queen.' 
Monday  night  was  spent  at  Cologne,  and,  as  the  result  of 
the  unhurried  progression,  he  reached  Berlin  at  8  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  evening  (June  11)  ^  as  fresh  as  if  he  was  tak- 
ing his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.'  He  took  up  his 
quarters,  not  at  the  British  Embassy,  but  at  an  hotel,  the 
Kaiserhof. 

It  was  fortunate  that  he  was  fresh,  as  Bismarck  at  onoc 
proposed  a  personal  meeting.  Beaconsfield,  realising  the 
full  importance  of  seeing  the  Chancellor  before  the  othei 
Plenipotentiaries,  due  on  the  morrow,  arrived,  went  to  hU 
house  the  same  evening  after  diimer. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

Berlin,  June  12,  1878. — .  .  .  [Lord  Beaconsfield]  arrived  here 
last  night  about  8  o'clock  and  while  dining  received  a  visit  irom 
the  chief  secretary  of  Prince  Bismarck  inviting  an  immediate 
visit.  Accordingly,  at  a  quarter  to  ten  o'clock  Lord  Beaconsfield 
waited  on  the  Chancellor.  They  had  not  met  for  sixteen  years; 
but  that  space  of  time  did  not  seem  adequate  to  produce  the 
startling  change  which  Lord  B.  observed  in  the  ChanceDor'i 
appearance.  A  tall,  pallid  man,  with  a  wasplike  waist,  was  nam 
represented  by  an  extremely  stout  person  with  a  ruddy  coun- 
tenance, on  which  he  is  now  growing  a  silvery  beard.  In  his 
manner  there  was  no  change,  except  perhaps  he  was  not  quite 
so  energetic,  but  frank  and  unaffected  as  before.  He  was  serious 
throughout  an  interview  which  lasted  one  hour  and  a  quarter, 
and  apparently  sincere.  He  talked  a  great  deal,  but  wall  and 
calmly :  no  attempt  at  those  grotesque  expressions  for  which  he 
is,  or  has  been,  celebrated. 

The  interview  was  not  unsatisfactory,  and  Lord  B.  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  Prince  was  anxious  for  a  peaceful 
settlement    He  suggested  to  Lord  B.  that>  Us,  probably,  Pfesi* 
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^xi.t  of  the  Con^n^ess,  he  should,  in  his  initial  speech  on  Thurs- 
<l&y,  group  the  questions  according  to  their  importance,  and 
tbcLt  he  should  like  to  hegin  with  Bulgaria,  as  perhaps  the  most 
^^ighty,  *  Tho*  we  need  not  avoid  a  single  article  of  the  Treaty 
o£  San  Stefano,  if  we  took  them  in  their  regular  order,  many 
^^^  and  the  freshness  of  the  Congress,  would  be  expended  on 
si^oli  insignificant  topics  as  the  port  of  Antivari,  ^'  a  cavern  in  a 
'^>ol[/'  and  the  borders  of  Montenegro  and  Servia,  and  places 
0^  vhich  no  one  ever  heard  before  this  war.  All  these  concern 
'^'^stria  and  he  wished  to  serve  Austria^  but  Austria  is  not  going 
^o  i?ar  with  Russia.  Let  us  therefore  deal  with  the  great  things 
^cLt  concern  England,  for  England  is  quite  ready  to  go  to  war 
^^tJi  Russia.'  .  .  . 

Tlie  order  of  business  which  Bicmarck  proposed  was  in 
itself  reasonable ;  and  it  was  thoroughly  congenial  to  Bea- 
<H3nsfield,  who  regarded,^  the  undoing  of  that  provision  of 
ttie  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  which  constituted  the  new  Bul- 
g^fia  as  the  most  urgent  and  indispensable  duty  of  the  Con- 
F^'^ess.  Before,  however,  coming  to  grips  with  this  vital 
9xx«8tion  on  the  following  Monday  at  the  second  session, 
tfci^^re  was  much  inevitable  formality,  including  the  formal 
oi>^ning  of  the  Congress  on  Thursday  the  11th,  and  many 
^■^c^eptions,  including  a  week-end  visit  to  the  Crown  Prince 
^*^cl  Princess  at  Potsdam.  Beaconsfield  was  indefatigable, 
^>:'oughout  these  early  days,  in  making  himself  acquainted 
^^i^h  the  personalities  of  the  statesmen  with  whom  he  had  to 
^^^1,  in  gauging  their  purposes  and  their  power  to  enforce 
**^^?m.  We  possess  happily  very  full  evidence  of  the  im- 
P^^^*^8sion  which  the  Congress  and  its  characters,  its  nego- 
^^^.tions  and  its  festivities,  produced  on  his  mind.     Besides 

iting  numerous  letters  to  the  Queen,  describing  his  actions 

d  experiences,  he  also  kept  a  diary  for  Iler  Majesty, 

i^ich  he  forwarded  to  her  in  instalments,  and  for  which 

apologised  as  *  rough  notes,'  *  rough  journal  for  One  Per- 

only/     He  repo^t^/^^oreover,  at  intervals  to  Xorth- 

-6,  as  acting  head  of  ffiehome  Government ;  and,  of  course, 
-T^^  Berlin  visit  did  not  interrupt  the  correspondence  with 
"^^dy  Bradford  and  Lady  Chesterfield,  though  his  letters  to 
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these  ladies  often  merely  reproduced  the  phraseology  of  those 
to  the  Queen.  From  the  diary  and  the  letters  to  the  Queen 
it  has  been  possible,  by  a  little  dovetailing  and  rearrange- 
ment, to  compile  a  fairly  contimious  narrative  in  his  own 
words,  the  extracts  from  the  letters  being  indicated  by  the 
letter  L  and  those  from  the  diary  by  the  letter  D;  sup- 
plementing this  narrative  occasionally  by  his  letters  to  his 
other  correspondents.  Here  is  the  story  of  the  opening 
days. 

To  Queen  Victoria, 

L.  Berlin,  June  12. —  The  Congress  will  certainly  meet  to- 
morrow, but  the  non-arrival  of  the  Turkish  envoys,  who  have 
been  shipwrecked  in  the  Black  Sea,  may  retard  decisions,  as 
there  would  be  scandal  in  coming  to  any  absolute  conclusions 
in  their  absence. 

Lord  B.  had  an  audience  of  State  from  the  Crown  Prince  this 
morning^  at  ^  past  three  o'clock.  The  Prince  received  himself 
and  Lord  Salisbury  at  that  hour;  the  other  Ambassadors  at  four. 

Count  Andrassy,  Prince  Hohenlohe,  and  ultimately  Schou- 
valofif,  thinking  that  Lord  B.  was  not  going  to  the  Palaoe  until 
four  o'clock,  all  called  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  girding  on  his 
Rword,  and  would  come  up  tho'  it  was  only  'serrer  la  main.' 
Count  Andrassy  is  a  picturesque-looking  person,  but  apparently 
wanting  calm.  He  expressed  his  determination  to  stand  by 
En^rland,  and  said,  had  we  known  each  other  sooner,  affairs 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory.  He  is  to  call  on  Lord  B. 
to-morrow  morning,  so  as  to  have  a  full  conversation  before  the 
Congress. 

Lord  B.  and  Lord  S.  were  received  by  the  Prince  at  ^  past 
three,  and  were  ushered  at  once  into  the  closet  by  the  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies,  without  the  form  of  presentation. 

The  others  were  received  at  four  o'clock,  and  were  all  formally 
presented.  The  English  Ambassadors  were  half  an  hour  with  . 
the  Crown  Prince  in  easy  and  agreeable  conversation.  It  was  4 
like  a  continuance  of  the  Hatfield  visit.  The  manner  of  the  m 
Crown  Prince  singularly  natural  and  cordial.  His  remarks  full  M 
of  sense,  and  not  devoid  of  humor. 

The  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  have  showered  kindnesses  oa^m 
Ld.  B.  during  his  visit  to  Berlin,  and  what  makes  them  moi 

1  Used  for  '  afternoon/  as  in  '  morning  call,'  '  maltfi^.' 
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delightful  is,  that  he  feels  they  must  be,  in  no  slight  degree, 
owing  to  the  inspiration  of  one  to  whom  he  owes  everything. 
He  found  a  most  fanciful  basket  of  flowers  on  his  arriyal,  so 
vast  that  it  nearly  covered  the  table,  and  crowned  with  a  bed  of 
delicious  strawberries  environed  with  orange  flowers  and  roses. 

After  his  'gala'  audience  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Grown 
Princess;  a  very  agreeable  one.  He  was  pleased  by  her  second 
son,  a  young  sailor  about  to  sail  for  Japan;  a  spirited  youth 
with  a  frank,  merry  countenance.^ 

In  the  evening  he  dined  at  the  British  Embassy,  one  of  the 
finest  mansions  in  Berlin :  a  quiet  party. 

He  hopes  his  most  beloved  Sovereign  is  well  and  happy.  Dis- 
tant from  your  Majesty  in  a  foreign  land,  and  with  so  awful  a 
responsibility,  he  feds  more  keenly  than  ever,  how  entirely  his 
happiness  depends  on  his  doing  his  duty  to  your  Majesty,  and 
on, your  Majesty's  kind  appreciation  of  his  efforts. 

He  heard  by  tel.  from  the  D.  of  Cambridge  this  morning  of 
the  death  of  the  King  of  Hanover  at  Paris.  It  was  not  known 
here  until  he  mentioned  it  at  Court  to'  the  Crown  Prince. 

June  13. —  Count  Andrassy  called  on  him  by  appointment  this 

morning  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  remained  upwards  of  an  hour. 

He  covered  the  floor  with  maps,  and  his  chief  object  seemed 

^  be  to  persuade  Lord  B.  that  the  line  of  the  Balkans,  which 

-"^  had  signed  a  memorandum  to  support,  was  inferior  to  an- 

otlier  one  which  he  was  anxious  should  be  substituted  for  it. 

^-•^I'd  B.  thought  that,  the  question  being  once  settled,  it  had 

"^^"tcr  not  be  disturbed.     In  truth,  common  persons  understand 

^*^^.t  the  line  of  the  Balkans  means,  but  the  complications  of 

2^^^ Vint  Andrassy,  all  arising  out  of  little  interests  and  obscure 

^^flxiences  of  his  own,  would  only  convey  an  impression,  that  we 

'«  surrendering  something  intelligible  and  substantial. 

t  two  o'clock  the  Congress  met  in  the  Radetsky  Palace  — 

^   5^oble  hall  just  restored  and  becoming  all  the  golden  coats  and 

?*it;tering  stars  that  filled  it.^    Ld.  B.  believes  that  every  day 

^^^     xiot  to  be  so  ceremonious  and  costumish.    P.   Bismarck,   a 

^^Tit,  6  feet  2  at  least,  and  proportionately  huge,  was  chosen 

*^^^«ident.    In  the  course  of  the  mom.  P.  Gortchakoff,  a  shriv- 

^^^d  old  man,  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  gigantic  rival,  and, 

^-    Xismarck  being  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  rhetmiatism,  both 

*^H   to  the  ground.     Unhappily,  P.  Bismarck's  dog,  seeing  his 

■''  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia. 

^  'The  hall  is,  I  think,  too  large  for  business/  wrote  Beaconefield  to 
^^^^y  Bradford.  *  At  least  no  one's  voice,  except  my  own,  was,  I  under- 
«*^«tnd.  heard.' 
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master  apparently  struggling  witk  an  opponent,  sprang  to  the 
rescue.  It  is  said  that  P.  GortchakofF  was  not  maimed  or  bitten 
thro'  the  energetic  efforts  of  his  companion. 

The  business  of  the  Congress  was  chiefly  formal,  except  that 
Lord  B.  brought  forward  the  question  of  the  retirement  of  the 
Russian  troops  from  Constantinople,  which,  after  some  dis- 
cussion, was  adjourned  till  Monday,  when  the  Congn^ess  meets 
again.  The  P[leni]  P[otentiaries]  are  arranged  at  the  table 
according  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  —  Austria  first,  and  so  on. 
Lord  B.  sate  between  the  drd  Austrian  P.P.  and  Lord  Salisbury. 

At  seven  o'clock  was  a  gala  banquet  at  the  old  Palace:  a  scene 
of  extraordinary  splendor.  It  is  a  real  Palace,  but,  strange  to 
say,  all  the  magnificent  rooms  and  galleries  of  reo^tion  are 
where,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  poor  poets  used  to  reside :  the 
garrets.  It  must  have  been  much  more  than  100  steps  before 
Lord  B.  reached  the  gorgeous  scene,  and  he  thinks  he  should 
have  sunk  under  it,  had  not,  fortunately,  the  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  been  shorter-breathed  even  than  himself,  so  there 
were  many  halts  of  the  caravan. 

It  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  splendid  scene  that  Lord  B. 
ever  witnessed.  The  banquet  was  in  the  White  Hall.  The  cos- 
tumes were  singularly  various  and  splendid.  Lord  B.  sate  be- 
tween Count  Andrassy  and  the  Russian  Ambassador  (Count 
Schou.)  and  Andrassy  was  next  to  Bismarck.  All  were  oppoeite 
the  Royal  Family.  The  Crown  Princess  encouraged  him  by 
many  kind  glances,  and  the  C.  Prince  and  Princess  drank  to  the 
health  of  the  Queen  of  England,  which  Lord  B.  acknowledged 
with  some  agitation.  It  was  the  health  of  one  of  whom  he  was 
almost  always  thinking.  After  the  banquet,  the  firuests  assem- 
bled in  the  gallery.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Gd.  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Baden,  the  father,  and  the  grandfather  of  our 
future  Princess,^  and  many  other  notables.  In  appearance,  the 
grandfather  is  a  remarkable  man :  he  said  he  was  nearly  eighty, 
but  he  looked  scarcely  its  moiety.  Lord  B.  mistook  His  Royal 
Highness  for  the  father  of  the  bride,  who  soon  appeared  as  *  The 
Red  Prince.' 

The  Duke  of  Connaught,  in  consequence  of  the  death,*  did  not 
dine  at  the  White  Hall  and,  therefore,  his  fiancee  declined,  tho* 
her  sister,  and  P.  Henry  of  the  Netherlands,  were  present.  But 
after  dinner,  the  Duke  of  Connaught  invited  Lord  B.  to  visit 
him  at  the  Palace  of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  there  introduced 
him  to  his  bride.    Lord  B.  told  her  Royal  Highness  that  your 

1  The  late  Duchess  of  Connaught,  daughter  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  of  Prussia,  *  the  Red  Prince.' 

2  Of  the  King  of  Hanover. 
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Majesty  was  a  little  jealous  of  my  seeing  her  first,  which  amused 
them.  The  Crown  Princess  was  present,  and  we  passed  half  an 
hour  in  merry  talk. 

June  14. —  This  morning  he  had  a  long  interview  by  request 
with  Count  SchouvalofF,  who,  it  appears,  was  rather  frightened 
by  the  tone,  or  reported  tone,  of  Lord  B.  The  point  was  respect- 
ing the  political  and  military  control  by  the  Sultan  over  the 
southern  province  of  Bulgaria.  The  Russians  propose  that  the 
Sultan  should  not  be  permitted  to  employ  his  own  army  in  the 
government  of  this  part  of  his  dominions.  This  is  outrageous, 
and  to  give  the  Sultan  the  line  of  the  Balkans  for  his  frontier, 
and  not  permit  him  to  fortify  and  defend  them,  is  monstrous 
and  a  gross  insult  to  England.  Lord  B.  spoke  thunder  about  it. 
It  will  be  given  up  by  St  Petersburg. 

Afterwards,  an  interesting  visit  to  the  Empress.  She  was  very 
kind,  remembered  Lord  B.  at  Windsor,  and  her  last  words  to  him 
at  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  etc.,  etc. 

D.  Neues  Palais,  Potsdam,  June  16. —  Arrived  here  yesterday 
afternoon.  A  most  kind  reception,  and  every  comfort.  Charm- 
ing suite  of  rooms,  in  one  of  which  Crown  Prince  bom,  and  fire 
ixi  every  chamber.  So  much  care  about  my  not  taking  cold,  that 
I  sometimes  fancy,  on  this  and  other  occasions,  that  a  benignant* 
tiho*  distant,  influence  deigns  to  guard  over  me. 

Palace,  described  by  Lord  Malmesbury  in  his  journals  as  the 
xxiost  hideous  of  existing  structures,  pleased  me:  probably  the 
last  erection  of  the  Rococo:  reminded  me  a  little  of  the  Palace 
^.t  Wurzburg.  Lord  Salisbury  was  my  companion,  and  we  dined 
^.lone  with  the  Crown  Princess  and  Her  Imp.  Highness's  imme- 
diate attendants.  Conversation  animated  —  as  Dr.  Johnson 
x^ould  say,  ^good  talk.* 

Before  I  went  down  to  Potsdam,  I  had,  by  his  invitation,  an 
interview  with  Prince  Bismarck,  which  lasted  upwards  of  an 
fcour.     What  his  object  was,  or  is,  I  have  not  yet  discovered. 
7here  was  no  business  done:  it  was  a  monologue;  a  rambling, 
amusing,  egotistical  autobiography.     As  His  Highness  had  re- 
quested the  interview,  I  would  not  open  on  any  point.     Lord 
Salisbury,  equally  invited,  had  an  audience  almost  immediately 
^fter  me,  and  of  the  same  surprising  character.    Lord  Odo  had 
"Warned  me,  that  the  interview  would  probably  be  to  ascertain 
liow  squeezable  I  was  with  respect  to  Russia  —  ray  interview  with 
Oount  Schouvaloff  having  alarmed  that  i)er8onage.     But  not  a 
"^ord  of  business  from  Prince  Bismarck,  either  to  Lord  Salisbury 
^r  myself.     Perhaps  when   he  made   the   appointments   he  had 
counted  on  having  certain  proposals  from  Russia,  which,  how- 
ever, were  not  ready. 
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Before  interview  with  Ct  [sic]  Bismarck^  had  a  long  one  with 
Caratheodory,  the  Ist  Turkish  Plenipotentiary,  a  perfect  Greek 
of  the  Fanar;  good-looking,  full  of  finesse,  and  yet  calm  and 
plausible:  a  man  of  decided  ability. 

This  morning  at  eleven  we  took  a  delifi^tful  drive  with  the 
Crown  Princess  and  saw  the  famous  orangery  and  Sans  Souci 
with  all  its  fountains  playing.  Sans  Souci  was  one  of  the  places 
I  always  wished  to  see,  and  never  expected.  It  was  deeply  in- 
teresting, and  the  library  of  the  great  man  ^  highly  characteriBtic. 
I  was  prudent,  and  declined  the  afternoon  drive  to  Babelsbeig, 
and  instead  am  writing  this  and  many  other  things. 

There  is  to  be  a  grand  banquet  here  this  evening  to  the  Eng- 
lish Mission  and  the  Royal  Family.  The  Crown  Prince,  who 
came  down  from  Berlin,  paid  me  a  visit  in  my  rooms,  which  has 
just  finished,  and  we  all  return  by  a  special  train,  and  the  Con- 
gress meets  to-morrow  at  two  o'clock. 

Berlin,  June  17. —  The  banquet  yesterday  was  bright  and 
agreeable  in  a  splendid  Rococo  hall,  which  would  have  driven 
old  Lord  Malmesbury,  with  his  frigid  Ionic  taste,  quite  craiy. 
I  sate  next  to  the  fiancee  of  our  English  Prince,  and  having 
made  only  a  superficial  observation  before,  with  my  poor  near- 
sight,  determined  to  profit  by  the  opportunity,  as  if  I  were  'our 
own  correspondent.'  She  is  delicate  and  has  an  extremely  in- 
teresting appearance  and  quite  pretty.  She  has  a  beautiful 
complexion,  a  fine  brow,  lovely  eyes,  a  short  upper  lip,  and  sin- 
gularly beautiful  hands.  Confirmed  in  my  first  impression,  that 
she  was  not,  as  reputed,  shy  but  extremely  modest;  but  calm  and 
quite  self-possessed.  She  conversed  freely  and  most  naturally. 
All  her  remarks  were  sensible;  her  inquiries,  as  to  her  new 
home,  pertinent  and  in  good  taste.  I  should  say  of  a  sympa- 
thising, affectionate  nature,  and  winning  from  her  innocence 
and  gentleness  of  manner.  I  think  she  will  be  a  source  of  happi- 
ness to  my  beloved  Sovereign,  and  adorn  and  animate  the  Royal 
circle. 

On  Monday,  June  17,  the  real  business  of  the  Congress 
began,  with  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  the  new  Bul- 
garia; and,  before  the  week  was  over,  Beaconsfield,  after 
a  short  but  severe  struggle,  had  imposed  his  will,  and  se- 
cured the  solution  he  demanded.  The  Schouvaloflf  memo- 
randum was  by  this  time  public  property,  but  Beaconsfield 
did  not  allow  himself  to  be  disturbed  by  this  vexatious 

1  Frederick  the  Great. 
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*  The  publication/  he  wrote  to  Northcote,  *  was, 

id  is,  a  mortifying  incident,  but  it  can  only  injure  us  with 

owMT  own  friends  at  home,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  what 

^%f^^  are  doing  here  will,  when  fairly  known,  remove  all  this 

ci^KMioyance.     The  publication  was  calculated  to  injure  us 

^^iv'ith  Austria  and  Turkey,  but  we  had  made  our  book  with 

-A.iistria,  and  Turkey  is  in  our  pocket     People  here  never 

XE^^ntion  Batoum  or  questions  of  that  calibre.     There  is  only 

oxae  thought  —  Bulgaria.     The  sixth  article  of  the  Treaty 

Of£  S.  Stefano  is  the  real  point  for  which  the  Congress  is 

&s«embled.  .  •  .  Upon  its  treatment  depends  whether  there 

aHall  be  a  Turkey-in-Europe  or  not.'.    Under  the  memoran- 

dvun  it  will  be  remembered^  that^  while  Russia  consented 

to  the  division  of  Bulgaria  into  two  provinces,  of  which  only 

tlfcc  northern  should  h&ve  political  autonomy  but  the  south- 

^«ni  should  r^naiir'  as  a  portion  of  Turkey  with  a  large 

^^^«asure  of  sel^overnment,  she  did  not  accept,  but  re- 

^*^itted  to  theJ^ngress,  the  British  contention  that  the  Sultan 

^i^ould  havie  full  nxUitary  rights  in  this  southern  province, 

id  espei^ally  the  right  to  canton  troops  on  its  frontiers. 

»^aconfefield  had  hesitated  about  going  into  Congress  at  all 

ith  Xhis  important  point  unconceded ;  he  was  determined 

to  obtain  it,  and  had  already  spoken  *  thunder '  about 

*^     to  Schouvaloff.     His  claim  was  that  the  province  south 

^-^^  the  Balkans  should  be  under  the  political  and  military 

^•^^::^ntrol  of  the  Sultan,  and  that  it  should  be  known  by  the 

«me  of  Eastern  Rumelia.     Let  us  see  how  he  described 

lis  eventful  week  to  the  Queen. 


To  Queen  Victoria. 

^.  June   17. —  Second   meeting  of  Congress.     Boundaries   of 
^l^aria  treated  by  P.  Bismarck  as  the  most  important  question 
^^^^ore  Congress,  and  the  most  diflScult. 

-^^  1*he  6th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  being  read,  the 
"^*<li8h  P.P.  proposed  two  resolutions. 

^^  That  the  chain  of  the  Balkans  should  be  the  new  frontier 
^^    -Turkey. 
^^^  That   in   the  country   south   of   the   Balkans,   the   Sultan 
^'^xild  exercise  a  real  political  and  military  power. 
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The  Bussian  P.P.  disputed  both  these  propoBitions :  leoom 
mended  a  division  of  Bulgaria  by  a  longitudinal  line,  and  tha 
the  Turkish  troops  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  provinci 
which  the  Russian  P.P.  styled  ^  South  Bulgaria.' 

After  discussion,  P.  Bismarck  adjourned  the  question  til 
Wednesday,  remarking  that,  in  the  interval,  the  Powers  mof 
interested  should  confer  together.  This  is  the  system  on  whie 
His  Highness  manages  the  Conference,  and  it  is  a  practical  oni 
All  questions  are  publicly  introduced,  and  then  privately  settlec 

In  the  afternoon  at  6  o'clock  great  dinner  at  P.  BismarcVi 
All  these  banquets  are  very  well  done.  There  must  have  bee 
sixty  guests.  The  Princess  was  present.  She  is  not  fair  t 
see,  tho'  her  domestic  influence  is  said  to  be  irresbtible.  I  sat 
on  the  right  of  P.  Bismarck  and,  never  caring  much  to  ea 
in  public,  I  could  listen  to  his  Rabelaisian  monologues:  endles 
revelations  of  things  he  ought  not  to  mention.  He  impresae 
on  me  never  to  trust  Princes  or  courtiers;  that  his  illness  wa 
not,  as  people  supposed,  brought  on  by v  the  French  War»  bu 
by  the  horrible  conduct  of  his  Sovereign^  etc.,  etc.  In  th 
archives  of  his  family  remain  the  documents,  ^he  royal  letten 
which  accuse  him  after  all  his  services  of  bein^.a  traitor.  H 
went  on  in  such  a  vein  that  I  was  at  last  oblig^  to  tell  hii 
that,  instead  of  encountering  Muplicity,'  which  hd.  said  wa 
universal  among  Sovereigns,  I  served  one  who  was^^the  aoi 
of  candor  and  justice,  and  whom  all  her  Ministers  loved.\ 

The  contrast  between  his  voice,  which  is  sweet  and  g^entli 
with  his  ogre-like  form,  striking.  He  is  apparently  well  fea< 
familiar  with  modern  literature.  His  characters  of  personstgc 
extremely  piquant.  Recklessly  frank.  He  is  bound  hand  a^ 
foot  to  Austria  [?  Russia],  whether  he  thinks  them  right  c 
wrong :  but  always  adds  ^  I  offered  myself  to  England,  and  Lor 
Derby  would  not  notice  my  application  for  6  weeks  and  the: 
rejected  it.' 

Afterwards  a  reception  at  Lady  Odo's. 

June  18,  Waterloo  Day, —  At  twelve  o'clock  to-day,  Coun 
Schouvaloff  and  Baron  d'Oubril  for  Russia,  Count  Andrass 
and  Ba^on  de  Hay  merle  for  Austria,  Lord  B.  and  Lord  Salisbur 
for  England,  met  on  the  two  English  resolutions. 

I  introduced  the  matter  fully,  and  in  the  same  decided  ton 
in  which  I  had  previously  in  a  long  interview  addressed  Coun 
Schouvaloff.  He,  with  little  hesitation,  tho'  with  regret,  an 
nounced  that  he  accepted  the  line  of  the  Balkans,  but  the  secon 
resolution  was  so  serious,  that  he  could  not  act  on  his  powen 
but   must   refer   to   the   Emperor.     Throughout   the   discussioi 
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Austria  entirely  supported  England;  it  lasted  four  hours,  wh. 
^were  nearly  the  severest  four  hours  I  can  well  recall. 

liCiich  mortification  among  Russians  at  our  understanding  with 
Austria.  I  declared  the  English  proposals  as  to  what  is  called 
^  I>e]imitation  of  Bulgaria '  an  ultimatum.  Consternation  in  the 
Bussian  camp. 

A^  half -past  five  I  called  on  Prince  Gortchakoff  at  his  desire, 
and   had  a  most  important  conversation  with  him. 

iTtana  19. —  An  anxious  day.  The  Congress  met,  but  did  noth- 
iner»  as  Count  Schouvaloff  had  received  no  instructions. 

Hanquet  at  the  Italian  Ambassador,  Count  de  Launay.  I 
sate  next  to  Count  Corti.  Knowing  my  man:  that  he  was  a 
faroijrite  of  Bismarck,  who  talked  freely  to  him,  and  that,  as 
the  Ambassador  of  an  almost  neutral  State,  he  had  the  ear  of 
everyone,  I  told  him,  in  confidence  and  as  an  old  friend,  that  I 
to<^  the  gloomiest  view  of  affairs,  and  that,  if  Russia  would  not 
accept  our  proposals,  I  had  resolved  to  break  up  the  Congress. 

^'u.ne  20. —  On  this  day,  by  appointment.  Great  Britain,  Austria 
and  Ru9sia  met  again  at  our  Ambassador's,  when  Count  Schou- 
valofi  stated  that  th^  had  been  unable  by  telegraphic  com- 
munication to  arrive  at  any  results,  and  that  the  Russian 
P*^8.  had  despatched  a  Colonel  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  that  his 
return  might  possibly  occur  on  Friday  evening. 

C'.  Russia  has  asked  for  4  and  20  hours  for  the  Emperor's 
M»Wer,  as  they  have  not  sufficient  powers  in  regard  to  this  im- 
portant point  and  have  been  obliged  to  send  an  envoy  to  St. 
Petersburg.  I  have  no  fear  about  the  result,  as  I  have  intimated 
i^  the  proper  quarter,  that  I  shall  break  up  the  Congress  if 
England's  views  are  not  adopted.  When  this  change  in  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano  occurs  Russia  will  be  again  entirely  ex- 
duded  from  the  Mediterranean,  the  object  of  the  last,  and  all 
their  wars.    Much  attention  is  now  paying  to  Greece. 

The  Congress  continues  to  make  progress,  and  P.  Bismarck 
^ants  much  to  take  the  waters  of  Kissingen,  and  sometimes 
3ti     dreams  of  finishing  in   a  few  days:   but  Greece,   the   Straits, 
rv      Batoum,  and  some  others,  are  massy  matters, 
r  P.  Bismarck's  plan   is,  when  we  have  settled  all  the  great 

questions,  to  execute  a  treaty  to  that  effect,  and  to  leave  to  a 
local  commission  consisting  of  the  resident  Ambassadors,  and 
some  experts,  the  research  and  settlement  of  what  he  calls  the 
little  questions,  involving  no  great  political  interest  or  diver- 
gence of  general  opinion.  When  these  are  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged, they  will  probably  be  annexed  to  the  Treaty  of  Haute 
Politique  which  the  P,Ps.  will  have  previously  executed. 
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The  great  heat  has  been  favorable  to  Lord  BeaconsfielcPs 
menace  of  gout.    It  has  disappeared  —  and  he  is  yery  fairly  welL 

D.  Friday,  June  21. —  I  was  engaged  to-day  to  dine  at  a 
grand  party  at  the  English  Embassy:  but,  about  5  o'clock. 
Prince  Bismarck  called  on  me  and  asked  how  we  were  getting 
on,  and  expressed  his  anxiety  and  threw  out  some  plans  for  a 
compromise,  such  as  limiting  the  troops  of  the  Sultan,  etc.,  etc. 

I  told  him  that  in  London  we  had  compromised  this  question, 
and  in  deference  to  the  feelings  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  recede.  *  Am  I  to  understand  it  is  an  ulti- 
matum?/ *You  are.'  *I  am  obliged  to  go  to  the  Crown  Prince 
now.  We  should  talk  over  this  matter.  Where  do  you  dine  to- 
day f '  'At  the  English  Embassy.'  '  I  wish  you  could  dine  with 
me.    I  am  alone  at  6  o'clock.' 

I  accepted  his  invitation,  sent  my  apology  to  Lady  Odo,  dined 
with  Bismarck,  the  Princess,  his  daughter,  his  married  nieoe,  and 
two  sons.  He  was  very  agreeable  indeed  at  dinner,  made  no 
allusion  to  politics,  and,  tho'  he  ate  and  drank  a  great  deal, 
talked  more. 

After  dinner,  we  retired  to  another  room,  where  he  smoked 
and  I  followed  his  example.  I  believe  I  gave  the  last  blow  to 
my  shattered  constitution,  but  I  felt  it  absolutely  necessary.  I 
had  an  hour  and  ^  of  the  most  interesting  conversation,  entirely 
political;  he  was  convinced  that  the  ultimatum  was  not  a  sham^ 
and,  before  I  went  to  bed,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
St  Petersburg  had  surrendered. 

Accordingly  next  morning,  Saturday,  June  22,  at  half- 
past  ten,  Beaconsfield  was  able  to  telegraph  to  the  Queen 
and  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:  '  Russia  surren- 
ders, and  accepts  the  English  scheme  for  the  European  fron- 
tier of  the  Empire,  and  its  military  and  political  rule  by 
the  Sultan.  B[ismarc]k  says,  "  There  is  again  a  Turkey- 
in-Europe."  '  *  It  is  all  due  to  your  energy  and  firmness,' 
was  the  Queen's  reply. 

The  Queen  was  right ;  the  result  was  due  to  Beaconsfield'a 
energy  and  firmness.  *  I  have  to  hold  terribly  firm  lan- 
guage,' he  told  Northcote.  *  I  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it, 
as  I  am  brought  forward  as  the  man  of  war  on  all  occasions, 
and  have  to  speak  like  Mars.'  But  he  regarded  his  success 
as  ^  breaking  the  back '  of  the  business  of  the  Congress.     It 
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meant  the  exclusion  of  Russia  from  the  Mediterranean,  '  to 
settle  herself  upon  whose  shores  was  the  real  object  of  the 
late  war.  P.  Gortchakoff  says,  "  We  have  sacrificed  100,- 
000  picked  soldiers,  and  100  millions  of  money  for  an  illu- 
sion." '  Bismarck  said  to  Beaoonsfield,  '  You  have  made  a 
present  to  the  Sultan  of  the  richest  province  in  the  world ; 
4,000  square  miles  of  the  richest  soil.'  '  We  have  gained 
a  great  victory  here,'  Beaconsfield  told  Lady  Chesterfield  on 
June  28,  ^  the  extent  of  which  is  hardly  yet  understood  in 
England.'  Some,  however,  in  England  understood  it. 
*  Joe  Cowen,'  wrote  Barrington  to  Beaconsfield  from  the 
House  of  Commons  on  June  24,  ^  said  to  me  just  now  in 
the  lobby,  ^'  Well,  when  he  comes  back  the  nation  ought  to 
give  him  another  Blenheim  "  I  So  you  will  see  at  all  events 
that  some  Badicals  appreciate  your  capacity  as  a  statesman.' 

Beaconsfield  did  not  rely  solely  on  the  firmness  of  his 
language ;  on  his  mere  declaration  that  he  would  break  up 
the  Congress  rather  than  give  way.  He  took  the  practical 
step  of  ordering  a  special  train  to  be  in  readiness  to  carry 
the  British  mission  back  to  Calais.  Corry  received  the 
instructions  while  his  chief  leant,  after  his  wont,  on  his  arm 
during  a  morning  walk  tmter  den  Linden  on  Friday  the 
21st,  the  day  on  the  evening  of  which  the  delay  granted 
to  Russia  for  her  answer  expired ;  and  Bismarck's  hurried 
and  unexpected  call  at  the  Kaiserhof  in  the  afternoon  was 
due  to  his  knowledge  of  the  order.  Bismarck  was  deter- 
mined to  bring  the  Congress  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and 
to  avoid  a  war  which  could  not  fail  to  embarrass  Germany. 
Tie  must  find  out  in  person  whether  the  ultimatum  was  final, 
and  he  persuaded  Beaconsfield  to  throw  over  his  engage- 
ments and  dine  with  him  quietly,  in  order  that  he  mi^t 
thoroughly  explore  his  mind  and  intentions.  Bismarck 
was  that  evening  convinced  himself,  and  he  made  it  his 
business  to  carry  conviction  to  the  Russian  Plenipotentiar- 
ies ;  and  the  victory  was  won. 

Corrv  was  wont,  in  later  life,  to  recount  the  proceedings 
of  this  fateful  Friday  with  picturesque  detail ;  but  perhaps. 
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for  the  purposes  of  history,  it  is  better  to  rel;  on  ■  c 
poraiy  letter  which  he  wrote  to  a  friend. 

Montagu  Carry  to  Lady  Ilcheater^ 

Eaisebhof,  Bebun,  July  2. — .  .  .  When  Lord  B.  told 
that,  unless  Turkey  had  die  Balkan  line  with  all  rights 
fending  it  accorded  to  her,  and  unless  this  new  Bulgai 
be  so  reduced  that  its  most  southern  part  shd.  be  ma 
many  a  mile  from  the  coveted  Mediterranean,  we  shd.  lee 
lin,  or  in  other  words  go  home  to  prepare  for  war  with 
men  were  aghast.  Bismarck  was  as  alarmed  as  annoyed, 
fntntic,  France  and  Italy  astonished,  Audraasy  deligbi 
incredulous  I  The  acute  crisis  lasted  from  Lord  B.'s  < 
avowal  of  his  intention  at  one  of  the  private  siancea  of  tl 
Flenipotwitiariee  on  Tuesday  the  16th  till  5  p.m.  on  tl 
At  one  moment  all  looked  as  if  Russia  could  not  give  in 
had  made  arrangements  for  a  special  train  for  En^an 
few  hours'  notice,  when  the  incident  of  the  Congress  0( 
which  I  make  no  secret  of  though  it  is  not  known. 

At  3.45  '  on  the  Slst  Bis.  called,  and  I  showed  him,  dn 
general's  uniform,  into  my  chiefs  room  —  he  (Bis.)  d 
me  to  know  when  it  was  3.55,  as  he  hod  an  appointmen 
And  so  this  meeting  between  the  two  great  men  lasted  i 
minutes.  But  the  business  did  not  take  long,  'b  tUi 
the  ultimatum  of  Eii){Iandr  %&iA  P.  Bis.  '  Yea,  my  Prim 
replied  Lord  B.  Juat  one  hour  after  that,  we  learnt  J 
Tsar  agreed  to  the  eutire  English  scheme.  .  .  , 

The  week's  struggle,  ending  in  an  excited  i 
Congresa  on  the  Satiirddy  to  register  Beacona&dAl 
brought  on  an  attuck  of  gout,  and  so  prev^JtedH! 
spending  a  second  week-end  at  Potsdam. 


To  Qnee-n  Victoria, 
h.  June  23. —  I  hear  nothing  about 
not  reach  the  ears  of  your  Majesty 
to  obtain  fuller  information,  hut  hare 
anything  to  your  Majesty  which 

1  Now  the  Dowager  I-sdy  Ilchetiler. 

*  It  will  be  noticed  that  Corry  gi' 
call  OB  3.45,  whereas  Beocansfield 
o'clock. 
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xed  your  Majesty.    I  have  heard  contrary  accounts  to  those 
'the  bulletins,  but  inquiry  has  made  me,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
btful  of  their  accuracy. 

should  say  Mr.  Waddington  looks  like  an  Spicier,  and  I 

his  looks  do  not  bely  his  mind  and  general  intelligence.^ 

With  regard  to  myself,  I  am  a  little  suffering  from  gout:  it 

e  on  the  night  before  last.    I  could  have  cured  it,  but  there 

an  important  and  rather  excited  Congress  yesterday,  and  I 

^o.cl  to  speak,  and  that  always  develops  the  complaint,  so  I  remain 

^    pirisoner,  which  prevents  my  passing  the  day  at  Potsdam.    It 

^^    a.  great  loss,  but  the  gentle  Princess,  who  reigns  in  that  fairy- 

^o.n.<]  of  Rococo,  has  forgiven  me  for  my  absence,  and  has  gra- 

ciovisly  sent  me  fruit  and  flowers  to  tell  me  so. 

I   have  just  observed,  that  in  the  hurry  of  writing,  in  order 
"^^  sain  the  messenger,  I  have  violated  all  etiquette,  and  addressed 
^3[^   beloved  Sovereign  in  the  flrst  person.    My  first  impression 
'Was  to  destroy  the  letter,  and  write  again  by  to-morrow's  messen- 
ger.    But  a  day  lost  is  dreadful,  and  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  best 
^^  throw  myself  on  your  Majesty's  ever  prompt  indulgence,  and 
Venture  to  describe  myself  with  all  duty  and  affection,  your 
Majesty's  devoted  Beaconspield. 

^une  24. —  The  Conference  sate  three  hours  to-day.  Satisfac- 
tory progress.  The  Russian  proposals  as  to  occupation  rejected, 
*^d  greatly  reduced. 

D,  In  the  evening  Lady  Odo's  reception;  very  full  and  splen- 
did house.  She  is  quite  out  and  out  the  leader  of  fashion  in 
"^^rlin  —  plays  her  part  admirably.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
^^  go  to  these  receptions,  but  the  late  hours  try  me.  I  begin  to 
^e  at  ten  o'clock  and  should  like  to  be  buried  before  midnight. 
^ut,  in  a  Congn'ess,  absence  from  any  influential  assembly  of 
f^^uuan  beings  is  a  mistake.  So  much  more  than  the  world 
**iiagines  is  done  by  personal  influence. 

The  Countess  Karolyi  receives  on  Wednesdays.  She  is  very 
Pi'etty  and  pleasing  and  I  believe  irreproachable  for  all  the  duties 
^^  life.  Remarkably  unaffected.  I  sate  next  to  her  at  din- 
^^r,  and  as  she  had  the  menu  in  her  hand,  in  order  to  say 
^^ething,  I  asked  her  whether  she  was  studying  her  campaign, 
^he  said  quite  innocently,  *  Oh  no  —  I  never  refuse  a  dish.' 

I  watched  her  and  it  was  literally  true.  I  watched  her  with 
^^azement,  that  so  delicate  and  pretty  a  mouth  could  perform 
^^ch  awful  feats. 

^  The  Queen  had  asked  for  Beaconsfield's  opinion  of  Waddington.  To 
^^^on  Lionel  de  Rothschild  Beaconsfield  wrote  a  more  favourable  de- 
*^iptioo — *an  Spicier,  but  a  good  man  —  not  what  the  French  call 
^^h(mt.     He  thinks  he  talks  English,  but  it  is  American.' 
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JufM  25  and  26. —  Meetings  of  Congress  both  days,  and  prog- 
ress well  kept  up.  P.  Gortchakoff,  who  is  reported  in  the  news- 
papers as  having  retired  from  the  Congress,  is  seldom  absent, 
and  never  ceases  talking.  P.  Bismarck  says  '  Qortchakoff  thinks 
he  was  made  for  a  great  parliamentary  debater.  It  is  our  mis- 
fortune.' Prince  Gortchakoff  observed  to  me,  on  the  contrary, 
that  P.  Bismarck  was  a  very  bad  President,  as  he  had  no  ex- 
perience of  Congresses,  and  conducts  business  '  as  if  he  were  in  a 
Parliament.'  P.  Gortchakoff  has  only  been  two  days  absent: 
one  at  an  early  sitting,  really  from  gout:  the  other,  after  the 
Balkan  victory,  when  he  did  not  show  from  chagrin. 

Beaeonsfield  found  time,  now  that  the  back  of  the  busi- 
ness was  broken,  to  send  Lady  Bradford  a  descriptive  ac- 
count of  his  experiences. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

Berlin,  June  26. — .  .  .  This  is  a  wondrous  scene;  life  in  its 
highest  form;  and  the  interest  wh.  la  haute  Assemhlee  (our 
technical  title)  excites  seems  to  increase  every  day. 

Mine  passes  in  attendance  on  the  Congress;  not  very  severe 
—  from  two  till  five:  and  in  interviews  with  the  great  guns, 
which  is  far  more  important.  Prince  Gortchakoff  reappeared 
to-day,  the  first  time  since  my  great  victory.  He  is  the  most 
courteous  gentleman,  quite  caressing,  and  it  is  quite  painful 
to  me  to  occasion  him  so  much  annoyance^:  particularly  as 
he  tells  me  he  only  came  to  the  Congress  to  make  my  acquaint- 
ance, Frances  Anne  of  Londonderry  having  always  mentioned 
me  in  her  letters,  said  she  thought  I  shd.  be  Minister,  and,  if  so^ 
hoped  we  shd.  be  friends.  And,  now,  we  meet  under  such  ter- 
rible and  trying  circumstances. 

Ct.  Andrassy  is  a  very  picturesque  gentleman.    I  have  gaineA 
him  quite,  and  he  supports  me  in  everything.    In  fact  the  north- 
em  Alliance  is  broken  up. 

Schou.  fights  a  difficult  and  losing  battle  with  marvellous 
talent  and  temper.  He  is  a  first-rate  parliamentary  debater, 
never  takes  a  note,  and  yet  in  his  reply  never  misses  a  point. 

Bismarck  soars  above  all:  he  is  six  foot  four  I  shd.  think, 

1  *  He  entreated  me,'  wrote  Beaeonsfield  of  Gortohakoff  to  Baron 
Lionel  de  Bothschild,  '  not  to  change  the  name  of  South  Bulgaria  into 
Eastern  Rumelia,  which  he  8a id  would  bo  the  greatest  humiliation  to 
Ruasia  which  coiild  be  deviHed.  It  is  qiiite  difltreasing  to  refuse  anj- 
thing  to  this  dear  old  fox,  who  aeema  melting  with  the  milk  of  human 
kindnesB.' 


.  June  30. —  No  Congress  on  Thursday,  as  Russia  requested 
^  '^^eldche  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  difficult  questions  which 
J^'^'e  engaged  us  on  Friday  and  yesterday.  The  boundaries  of 
'^^^^via,  Montenegro,  and  the  exchange  with  Rumania,  not  yet 
^tr-^led. 

^Xl  went  to  the  French  reception  last  night  (Saturday).     It  was 

^■^le  only;  but  I  had  never  been,  and,  as  I  am  to  dine  there 

J^^^ay,  it  was  necessary.     I  did  a  good  deal  of  business,  and  tind 

^^^>int  Andrassy  a  manageable  man. 

^Dn  Thursday,  I  called  on  Madame  de  Schleinitz,  who  appears. 

r^        be  one  of  the  greatest  ladies  here.     She  is  not  very  young, 

^y^'%  still  pretty,  and  as  eloquent  as  Madame  de  Stael,  tho'  not 

*11  priggish  or  *  superior.'     She  is  highly  cultivated  and  most 


/ 
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pK~^c^portionately  stout;  with  a  sweet  and  gentle  voice,  and  with 

>      X^xcnliarly  refined  enunciation,  wh.  singularly  and  strangely 

cc^S'strasts  with  the  awful  things  he  says:  appalling  from  their 

fr^».jikne8s  and  their  audacity.    He  is  a  complete  despot  here, 

Ai^^^J  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  the  Prussians,  and  all  the 

pc^x-^manent  foreign  diplomacy,  tremble  at  his  frown  and  court 

in^=^«t  sedulously  his  smile.    He  loads  me  with  kindnesses,  and, 

t|i>^:>^ '  of  ten  preoccupied,  with  an  immediate  dissolution  of  Par- 

lii^.:Knent  on  his  hands,  an  internecine  war  with  the  Socialists, 

1^^0*8  of  whom  he  puts  daily  into  prison  in  defiance  of  all  law, 

^^       yesterday  exacted  from  me  a  promise  that,  before  I  depart, 

^     "^ill  once  more  dine  with  him  quite  alone.    His  palace  has 

^s^Se  and  beautiful  gardens.    He  has  never  been  out  since  I 

<^  ^KKie  here,  except  the  memorable  day  when  he  called  on  me  to     '  ^v 

>^<:^^rtain  whe[the]r  my  policy  was  an  ultimatum.     I  convinced 

^^Qg  it  was,  and  the  Russians  surrendered  a  few  hours  afterwards. 

*3?he  weather  here  is  a  midsummer  night's  dreauL    Banquets 

ft'^d  receptions  every  day  and  eve  —  but  they  don't  clash  with  each 

ofb^r^  as  the  hours  are  earlier,  and  the  dinners,  tho'  sumptuous, 

^^■^^  not  long.    People  go  to  the  theatre  in  the  interval,  or  drive 

i^      the  Thiergarten,  wh.  is  a  vast  and  most  beautiful  park,  half 

'***«st;  1600  acres  in  size,  wh.  is  exactly  double  of  Hyde  Park 

^i^^d  Kensington  Gardens  together.  .  .  . 

iThe  arrangements  for  the  new  Bulgaria  and  for  Eastern 
^V^.melia  having  been  made,  Beacousfield,  in  his  reports  to 
"*^  Queen,  treated  the  discussions  and  conclusions  of  the 
^^^^t  ten  days  somewhat  suinnuirily,  dwelling  more  on  the 
®^^^^ial  than  on  the  political  side  of  his  doings. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 
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animated,  agreeable  and  amusing.  In  her  chief  tastes  and 
thoughts,  she  told  me,  without  reserve,  that  she  was  an  enthusi- 
astic Wagnerite,  and  a  Pessimist! 

L.  July  1. —  Congress  sat  3  hours  to-day.  Rumanian  deputies 
were  heard.  Russia  made  them  an  offer  which  it  is  supposed 
they  will  accept.  The  boundaries  of  Montenegro  were  then  set- 
tled, chiefly  according  to  the  wishes  of  Austria.  The  Danube 
and  indemnity  will  be  taken  to-morrow,  Greece  on  Wednesday, 
and  it  is  contemplated  that  Batoum  will  be  taken  on  Thursday; 
which  engn'osses  Lord  B.'s  mind. 

D,  The  Turkish  Plenipos.  gave  their  banquet  this  day  at  the 
Turkish  Embassy.  There  was  a  disposition  —  too  frequent  on 
other  occasions  and  in  other  things  —  to  treat  the  Turkish  in- 
vitation somewhat  contemptuously,  and  to  expect  a  not  very 
satisfactory  reception.  It  was  just  the  reverse.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  anything  to  be  better  served  than  the  dinner ;  there  were  a 
number  of  attendants  in  superb  dresses,  and  one  or  two  national 
dishes,  especially  a  huge  pilaff,  created  much  interest.  The 
French  Ambassador,  Mr.  Waddington,  expressed  his  wish  to  be 
helped  twice  to  this  dish,  and  mentioned  incidentally  that  he  had 
travelled  for  three  years  both  in  Asiatic  and  European  Turkey. 

Tuesday,  July  2,  was  the  Austrian  banquet.  Ladies  were  in- 
vited. I  sate  between  the  Countess  Karolyi  and  the  Princess 
Radzivill,  both  very  pretty  and  very  agreeable  women.  It  was  a 
most  graceful  dinner.  We  dined  in  the  conservatory,  surrounded 
by  exotic  trees  and  the  murmur  of  fountains,  and  looking  into  a 
beautiful  garden.  There  was  a  reception  in  the  evening  —  very 
successful. 

July  3. —  The  great  banker  of  Berlin  is  Mr.  Bleichroder. 
He  was  originally  Rothschild's  agent,  but  the  Prussian  Wars 
offered  him  so  great  opportunities,  that  he  now  almost  seems 
to  rival  his  former  master.  He  has  built  himself  a  real  palace, 
and  his  magnificent  banquetting  hall  permitted  him  to  invite  the 
whole  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  and  the  Secretaries  of  Embassy 
and  the  chief  Ministers  of  the  Empire.  All  these  last  were  pres- 
ent, except  P.  Bismarck,  who  never  appears,  except  occasionally 
at  a  Royal  table.  Mr.  Bleichroder,  however,  is  P.  Bismarck's 
intimate,  attends  him  every  morning,  and  according  to  his  own 
account,  is  the  only  individual  who  dares  to  speak  the  truth  to 
His  Highness.  The  banquetting  hall,  very  vast  and  very  lofty, 
and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  mansion,  is  built  of  every  species  of 
rare  marble,  and,  where  it  is  not  marble,  it  is  gold.  There  was 
a  gallery  for  the  musicians,  who  played  Wagner,  and  Wagner 
only,  which  I  was  very  glad  of,  as  I  have  rarely  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  that  master.    After  dinner  we  were  promenaded 
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thro'  the  splendid  saloons  and  picture  galleries^  and  a  ballroom 
fit  for  a  fairy  tale,  and  sitting  alone  on  a  sofa  was  a  very  mean- 
looking  little  woman,  covered  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  who 
was  Madame  Bleichroder  and  whom  he  had  married  very  early 
in  life,  whai  he  was  penniless.  She  was  unlike  her  husband,  and 
by  no  means  equal  to  her  wondrous  fortune. 

July  4. —  I  dined  with  the  Minister  of  State,  Billow;  a  small 
party,  about  sixteen.  An  accomplished  and  apparently  most 
amiable  family.  Billow  himself  attractive  from  his  experience, 
highly  courteous  tho'  natural  manners;  his  wife,  lively  and  well 
informed,  and  two  or  three  sons  at  table,  who  I  really  think 
were  the  best-looking,  the  best-dressed,  and  the  best-mannered 
young  gentlemen  I  ever  met.  They  were  all  in  the  army,  but  she 
has  7  sons,  equally  engaging  it  is  said. 

What  amuses  me  rather  at  Berlin,  is  that  almost  everybody, 
certainly  all  the  ladies,  are  reading  my  novels,  from  the  Empress 
downwards.  The  ladies  are  generally  reading  Henrietta  Temple, 
which  being  a  '  love  story '  and  written  forty  years  ago,  is  hardly 
becoming  an  Envoy  Extraordinary.  The  Billow  family  generally 
are  very  deep  in  my  works,  but  P.  Bismarck  seemed  very  familiar 
with  them.^ 

July  5. —  I  dined  with  [Bismarck]  alone,  %,e.,  with  his  family, 
who  disappear  after  the  repast,  and  then  we  talked  and  smoked. 
If  you  do  not  smoke  under  such  circumstances,  you  look  like 
a  spy,  taking  down  his  conversation  in  your  mind.  Smoking 
in  common  puts  him  at  his  ease. 

He  asked  me  to-day  whether  racing  was  still  much  encouraged 
in  England.  I  replied  never  more  so;  that  when  I  was  young, 
tho'  there  were  numerous  race  meetings,  they  were  at  intervals 
and  sometimes  long  intervals  —  Epsom,  Ascot,  Doncaster,  Good- 
wood—  and  Newmarket  frequently;  but  now  there  were  races 
throughout  the  year  —  it  might  be  said,  every  day  of  the  year  — 
and  all  much  attended. 

*  Then,'  cried  the  Prince  eagerly,  '  there  never  will  be  Socialism 
in  England.  You  are  a  happy  country.  You  are  safe,  as  long 
as  the  people  are  devoted  to  racing.    Here  a  gentleman  cannot 

1  One  Wednesday  night  during  the  Congress  Odo  Russell  sent  Boa* 
consfield  the  following  note :  *  At  the  Austrian  Embassy  this  evening  I 
was  told  by  the  Ministers  of  Public  Instruction,  of  the  Interior,  and 
of  the  Police,  that  your  presence  here  has  produced  boundless  excite- 
ment in  the  "  reading  world."  The  circulating  libraries,  unable  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  public,  have  bought  up  all  the  Tauchnitz  edi- 
tions of  your  works,  both  here  and  at  I^ipzig,  while  the  booksellers 
have  been  obliged  to  telegraph  to  England  for  more  copies  of  all  ^our 
novels.  The  newspapers  who  publish  feuilletona  are  all  advertising 
translations  for  the  coming  quarter  of  your  earlier  books,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.' 
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ride  down  the  street  without  twenty  persons  saying  to  themselves, 
or  each  other,  ^'Why  has  that  fellow  a  horse,  and  I  have  not 
one?''  In  England  the  more  horses  a  nobleman  has,  the  more 
popular  he  is.  So  long  as  the  English  are  devoted  to  racing. 
Socialism  has  no  chance  with  you/  This  will  give  you  a  sli^t 
idea  of  the  style  of  his  conversation.  His  views  on  all  subjects 
are  original,  but  there  is  no  strain,  no  effort  at  paradox.  He 
talks  as  Montaigne  writes.  When  he  heard  about  Cyprus,^  he 
said:  'You  have  done  a  wise  thing.  This  is  progress.  It  will 
be  popular;  a  nation  likes  progress.'  His  idea  of  progresa  was 
evidently  seizing  something.  He  said  he  looked  upon  our  re- 
linquishment of  the  Ionian  Isles  as  the  first  sign  of  our  decadence. 
Cyprus  put  us  all  right  again. 

L.  The  Rumanians  have  made  a  very  good  bargain  for  them- 
selves, which  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  their  importunity.  It  is 
also  an  arrangement  favorable  to  Turkey  and  Great  Britain, 
for  it  gives  them  a  seacoast  *  which  would  have  been  Bulgarian 
(Russian)  but  which  now  belongs  to  an  Anti-Slav  race. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  can  say  nothing  yet  positive  about  Batoum, 
tho'  its  fate  will  probably  be  decided  to-morrow.  He  thinks  it, 
however,  not  impossible,  that  he  shall  succeed  in  getting  it  made 
a  free  port.  This  would  do  very  well,  if  this  be  effected  to- 
morrow. No  time  will  then  be  lost  in  announcing  the  treaty 
with  Turkey,  and  the  occupation  by  your  Majesty's  forces  of 
Cyprus. 

This  is  going  by  an  unexpected  morning  messenger,  which  is 
the  reason  that  these  lines  are  brief  and  hurried.  He  thinks 
there  is  a  chance  of  his  getting  back  before  the  17th.  If  only 
a  day,  he  will  hasten  instantly  to  Windsor:  but  he  must  bring 
the  treaty,  signed  and  sealed,  with  him,  and  that  may  take  time. 

It  is  evident,  not  only  from  this  narrative,  but  from  Bea- 
consfield's  whole  attitude  in  the  negotiations  both  before 
and  during  the  Congress,  that  he  concentrated  his  personal 
attention  on  what  he  considered  the  two  vital  issues :  first 
and  foremost,  that  of  Bulgaria,  and,  secondarily,  that  of 
Batoum  and  Armenia;  and  that  he  treated  all  the  other 
points  as  of  minor  importance.  It  is  also  clear  that,  while 
he  kept  the  general  direction  in  his  own  hands,  he  left  the 
spadework  of  the  Congress,  even  in  regard  to  the  major  is- 

^  Beaconsfield  obviously  told  Bismarck  confidentially  about  the  Qy- 
pms  Convention  a  few  days  in  advance  of  its  publication  to  the  world, 
s  The  Dobmdscba. 
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sues,  almost  entirely  to  Salisbury,  whose   ^consummate 
^mastery  '  of  detail  he  greatly  admired,  and  whose  assistance 
^t  Berlin  he  always  treated  as  invaluable.     The  British 
IPlenipotentiaries   had    no   serious   difficulty   in   carrying 
trough  their  arrangement  with  Austria,  by  which  that 
J?ower  was  to  occupy  and  administer  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
^vina  in  the  interests  of  the  peace  of  Europe  —  a  change 
i^hich  could  not  fail  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  in- 
3iabitants.     The  understanding  of  Beichstadt  and  the  Treaty  ^ 
of  Vienna  made  Kussia's  consent  to  this  occupation  in- 
evitable, though  it  was  obviously  reluctant     The  only  pro- 
test came  from  the  Ottoman  delegates;  but  it  was  clear  lliat, 
after  the  range  of  the  Balkans  had  been  accepted  as  the 
northern  limit  of  Turkey  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  penin- 
sula, the  Sultan  could  not  hope,  in  the  remoter  western  half, 
to  exercise  any  effective  authority  north  of  the  Balkan  par- 
allel of  latitude.     To  persist,  as  Caratheodory  and  his  col- 
leagues did,  in  passionate  remonstrance,  was  only,  as  Bea* 
consfield  and  Salisbury  told  them,  to  call  attention  to  the 
lack  of  wisdom  and  of  regard  for  its  true  interests  which 
marked  the  policy  df  the  Turkish  Government. 

The  smaller  Powers  interested  in  the  Balkans  were  not 
members  of  the  Congress,  but  representatives  of  their  in- 
terests were  permitted  to  plead  their  cause.  The  three 
States  which  had  fought  in  Russia's  interest  —  Bumania, 
Serbia,  and  Montenegro  —  had  been  scurvily  treated  in  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano;  and  though  their  position  was  im- 
proved by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  owing  largely  to  the  efforts 
of  the  British  Plenipotentiaries,  the  clauses  which  affected 
them  were  such  as  to  inspire  a  doubt  of  both  the  power  and 
the  fair  dealing  of  their  great  Slav  champion.  Russia  in- 
sisted on  the  retrocession  of  Bessarabia  from  Bumania ;  Bea- 
consfield  pleaded  eloquently  against  this  unnatural  dismem- 
berment, but  he  had  recognised  in  the  memorandum  that 
England  could  not  insist  on  the  point  as  vital.  He  was 
instrumental,  however,  in  securing  compensation  for  Ru- 
mania, and  additional  territory  for  Serbia,  at  the  expense 
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of  the  bloated  Bulgaria  which  Russia  had  endeavoured  to 
create;  and  for  Montenegro,  Antivari.  Beaconsfield  was 
not  altogether  sorry  that  what  he  had  always  regarded  as 
the  ill-advised  warlike  adventures  of  these  States  should 
fail  to  realise  the  hopes  in  which  they  were  undertaken. 
This  appears  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Queen  for 
transmission  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  to  justify  his  treat- 
ment of  the  one  small  Balkan  State  which,  on  the  urgent 
recommendation  of  the  Powers,  had  desisted  f r(Hn  its  threat- 
ened invasion  of  Turkey. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

Osborne,  July  20,  1878. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  distressed  to 
hear  that  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  should 
be  under  the  impression,  that  Her  Royal  Highness,  or  her  brother 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Greece,  were  injuriously  misled  by  your 
Majesty's  Government  in  the  advice,  which,  when  solicited,  ihey 
offered  to  Her  Royal  Highness  and  her  brother  during  the  late 
war  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

That  advice  was  not  to  interfere  in  the  contest;  and  for  these 
reasons. 

The  war  would  terminate  either  by  the  partition  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  in  Europe  or  by  a  peace  in  which  the  Powers  would 
feel  it  necessary  to  re-establish  the  general  authority  of  the 
Sultan. 

In  the  first  instance,  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  did  himself 
not  anticipate,  the  claims  of  Greece  for  a  share  of  the  partitioned 
Empire  could  not  be  resisted:  indeed  they  would  be  probably 
anticipated  by  the  arrangements  of  the  Great  Powers,  as  no 
satisfactory  settlement  could  be  made  without  their  recognition 
and  concession.  No  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  would 
in  all  probability  have  streng^thened  the  position  of  Greece  under 
these  circumstances. 

In  the  event  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  authority  of  the 
Sultan,  it  was  Lord  Beaconsfield's  opinion  that  the  compensa- 
tion allotted  to  the  rebellious  tributary  States  for  their  alliance 
with  Russia  would  be  as  meagre  as  practicable;  and  the  subse- 
quent discontent  of  Rumania,  Servia  and  Montenegro  proves 
this.  As  the  assistance  of  Greece  was  not  as  necessary  to  Russia 
as  that  of  the  tributary  States,  it  is  probable  that  she  would  have 
shared  [  ?  fared]  even  worse,  nor  is  it  likely  that  she  would  have 
obtained  more  than  what  the  Congress  has  recommended  that 
the  Sultan  should  grant  to  her»  and  which  was  drawn  up  and 
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reoommencled  to  the  Porte  by  your  Majesty's  Government  before 
it  was  adopted  by  the  Congress. 

This  was  the  general  view  on  which  the  advice  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  was  founded,  and  the  soundness  of  which  he  has  had  no 
subsequent  reason  to  doubt;  but  in  the  instance  of  Greece,  there 
were  other  cogent  reasons  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  reserve. 

The  rebellious  tributary  States  could  only  be  assailed  by 
Turkey  on  land,  where  they  had  many  advantages;  but  Greece 
possessed  a  considerable  and  wealthy  seaboard,  and  Turkey  [had] 
at  all  times  during  the  war  a  powerful  and  irresistible  maritime 
force.  It  is  true  that  it  is  probable  that  your  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  not  have  permitted  the  bombardment  of  Athens, 
but  they  could  not  interfere  to  prevent  the  belligerent  rights  of 
the  Porte  without  stipulating  at  the  same  time  for  the  retirement 
of  Greece  from  a  contest  which  she  would  in  all  probability  have 
found  equally  unequal  and  destructive. 

The  Greeks,  whose  cause  was  championed  by  Wadding- 
ton,  based  their  pretensions  on  the  theory  that  the  business 
which  the  Powers  had  taken  in  hand  at  Berlin  was  to  parti- 
tion the  Turkish  Empire  among  the  subject  nationalities. 
What  was  being  decided  in  regard  to  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  and 
Armenia,  gave  some  colour  to  their  theory;  and,  if  a  gen- 
ial liquidation  of  a  bankrupt  estate  were  in  progress,  their 
claims  were  undoubted  and  considerable.  But  it  is  certain 
that  no  such  view  of  the  duties  of  the  Congress  was  enter- 
tained by  the  Powers  as  a  whole ;  and  Beaconsfield,  in  par- 
ticular, regarded  its  especial  work  to  be  that  of  consolidat- 
uig  and  restoring  the  authority  and  stability  of  Turkey, 
*fter  such  outlying  portions  of  her  territory  had  been 
lopped  off  as  Russia's  victories  made  no  longer  defensible. 
While,  therefore,  expressing  warmly  the  traditional  friend- 
ship between  Great  Britain  and  Greece,  he  declined  to  go 
farther  than  to  recommend  to  the  Porte  a  moderate  rectifi- 
cation, in  favour  of  Greece,  of  the  Turco-Greek  frontier  in 
Thessaly  and  Epirus.  He  urged  upon  Turks  and  Greeks 
the  advisability  of  a  good  understanding  between  them,  in 
view  of  Pan-Slavonic  ambitions. 

These  questions  of  the  smaller  Balkan  States  disposed  of, 
the  Congress  came,  in  its  later  sittings,  to  the  critical  ques- 
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tions  of  Batoum  and  the  Russo-Turkish  froutier  iu  Asia 
Beaconsficld  had  been  anxious  throughout  to  reduce,  as  fa: 
as  possible,  Russian  control  over  the  Black  Sea ;  and  he  wa 
no  doubt  influenced,  to  some  extent,  by  the  outcry  of  hi 
friends  in  England  at  the  failure  of  the  Government  i 
scH^ure  Batoum  and  Kars  for  Turkey  under  the  Anglo-Roj 
sian  Memorandum.  The  terms  of  that  document  with 
crence  to  Asiatic  Turkey  were  that  the  Tsar  *  consented 
restore  *  to  Turkey  the  valley  of  Alashkerd  and  the  town 
Bayazid,  ^  that  valley  being  the  great  transit  route  to  P- 
sia  ' ;  while  the  British  Qovemment  consented  ^  not  to 
test  the  desire  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  occupy  the 
of  I>atoum  and  to  guard  his  conquests  in  Armenia.'  IV^ 
only  were  these  terms  of  an  elastic  nature  as  to  the  actus, 
lines  of  demarcation  to  be  drawn  between  Russia  and  Tur* 
key ;  but  the  ^  occupation '  of  Batoum  was  obviously  a 
vague  expression,  by  no  means  necessarily  implying  com- 
plete incorporation  in  the  Russian  dominions  or  complete 
subordination  to  Russian  sovereignty.  Beaconsficld  there- 
fore set  himself  to  win  Russians  consent  to  a  considerable 
limitation  of  the  occupation  of  the  port;  and,  further,  tc 
such  a  frontier  line  as  should  give  Asiatic  Turkey  a  reason- 
able chance  of  defence  against  future  attack.  In  both  hii 
aims  he  had  an  appreciable  success,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that, 
during  his  final  negotiations  with  Gortchakoff,  his  healtl 
broke  down,  and  Kidd  had  to  be  hurriedly  summoned  to  hii 
patient  from  London.  In  consequence  Beaconsfield's  diarj 
for  the  Queen  was  wound  up  in  a  few  sentences.  ^  On  Sat 
urday  [July  6],'  he  told  her  Majesty,  *I  gave  my  dinnei 
to  the  British  Embassy,  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  ] 
gave  the  hotel-keeper  carte  blanche,  and  he  deserved  it.  1' 
was  well  done,  but  I  felt  very  ill,  and  the  effort  to  welccwu 
my  guests  brought  affairs  rather  to  a  crisis.  I  called  on  P 
Gortchakoff  next  morning  on  the  Batoum  affair,  which  ] 
was  fast  bringing  to  a  satisfactory  settlement,  and  when  ] 
returned  home  I  had  a  shivering  fit.'  He  was  asked  t( 
Potsdam  again  on  this  Sunday,  and  again  had  to  decline 
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the  Crown  Princess's  invitation  and  to  keep  his  room.  But 
his  indomitable  -resolution  rose  superior  to  illness.  He 
<^Alled  once  more  on  Gortchakoff  on  the  Monday^  and  at- 
tonded  Congress  both  that  day  and  on  Tuesday,,  when  the 
questions  of  Batoum  and  of  the  Asiatic  frontier  of  Tur- 
^^j  were  finally  settled.  Only  when  he  had  obtained  the 
Tsar's  promise  that  Batoum  should  be  a  free  and  merely 
commercial  port,  and  when  he  had  secured  an  unexpectedly 
f «tvourable  boundary  line  for  Turkey,  did  he  succumb  and 
I'^tire  to  bed. 

A  temporary  misunderstanding  in  the  negotiations  be- 
tween Beaconsficld   and  GortchakoflF  about  the  boundary 
lixie  was  responsible  for  something  of  a  scene  at  one  of  the 
I^^t  sittings  of  Congress.     Schouvaloff  was  fond  of  telling 
tixe  story,  and  it  is  quoted  by  M.  Hanotaux  in  his  articles. 
Tie  President,  threatening  to  leave  for  Kissingen  if  the 
^liole  business  was  not  wound  up  in  twenty-four  hours, 
I>2aced  the  two  old  statesmen  side  by  side  to  explain  the 
ci^reement  at  which  they  had  arrived.     Each  solemnly  pro- 
Placed  a  map  with  a  line  traced  upon  it,  which  he  alleged 
t:o  be  the  line  to  which  the  other  had  agreed.     But  the 
lines  were  different!     Whereupon  Gortchakoff,  Schouvaloff 
s^^iid,  turned  to  him  in  agitation  and  cried,  ^  II  y  a  eu  tra- 
Wison;  ils  ont  eu  la  carte  de  notre  etat-major ' — a  secret 
rr^ap  on  which  was  drawn  the  line  that  marked  the  extreme 
lixnit  of  Russian  concession.     Schouvaloff  used  to  intimate 
tiVkat  what  had  really  happened  was  that  Gortchakoff,  through 
^ge  and  incompetence,  had  made  a  muddle,  and  had  him- 
^^^If  handed  to  Beaconsficld  during  their  conversations  the 
^nfidential  map.     Corry,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  the 
Wbit  of  declaring  that  the  tricky  Russian  Chancellor  en- 
deavoured to  get  the  better  of  the  British  Prime  Minister  by 
sending  him,  after  the  boundary  had  been  fixed  between 
them,  a  second  map  with  a  less  favourable  lino.     As  both 
statesmen  were  old,  and  both  ill,  at  the  time  of  the  inter- 
views, it  is  perhaps  most  charitable  to  assume  a  bona  fide 
misunderstanding.     According  to  Schouvaloff,  the  discus- 
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sion  in  Congress  became  so  warm  between  Beaconsfield  and 
Gortchakoflf  that  Bismarck  suggested  the  matter  should  be 
left  for  final  settlement  to  Salisbury  and  Schouvaloflf,  as- 
sisted by  Hohenlohe.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that,  if 
Beaconsfield  did  not  get  all  he  hoped  for,  he  got  decidedly 
more  than  Schouvaloff  was  originally  disposed  to  concede. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

(Telegram)  Berlin,  July  6,  6.35. —  Russia,  at  the  personal 
instance  of  the  Emperor,  to  show  his  anxiety  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  England,  offers  to  make  Batoum  a  free  port.  England  has 
reserved  its  opinion,  otherwise  the  Congress  might  have  virtually 
closed  to-day. 

(Telegram)  July  9,  1.30  p.m. —  The  affair  of  Batoum  is  just- 
arranged   between   myself   and   Prince   Gortchakoff,   which   he 
particularly  desired  me  to  tell  to  your  Majesty.    Russia  resto 
to  Turkey  the  districts  in  question,  which  contain  one  hundred, 
and  fifty  thousand  Mussulman  population.    Russia  retains  tha 
port,  which  is  to  be  free  and  exclusively  commeraial. 

Montagu  Corry  to  Queen  Victoria. 

Berlin,  July  9,  '78. —  Mr.  Montagu  Corry  with  his  humbla 
duty  to  your  Majesty.    Lord  Beaconsfield  has,  since  the  change, 
last  week,  to  almost  wintry  weather,  been  complaining  of  a  ret 
of  the  throat  affection,  which  has  so  often  troubled  him,  an 
of  feeling  unwell  generally.    On  no  occasion,  however,  has  h 
had  to  remain  away  from  Congress,  or  to  avoid  a  single  neces 
sary  act  of  business.    But  yesterday  at  the  dose  of  the  longes 
sitting  of  Congress  which  has  yet  taken  place  —  lasting  four  hou 
—  Mr.  Corry  found  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  be  so  suffering  an 
prostrate  that  he  despatched  a  telegram  to  Dr.  Kidd,  asking  hi 
to  come  to  Berlin  at  once. 

Mr.  Corry  has  to-day  received  a  message  that  Dr.  Kidd  is  oi 
his  way  and  will  reach  Berlin  to-morrow.    To-day  Lord  Ben 
consfield  is  undoubtedly  better,  in  every  respect,  and  has  closei 
his  day's  work,  which  has  included  a  sitting  of  the  Congress^^^^ 
without  a  return  of  the  severe  difficulty  of  breathing  which  over  — 
powered  him  yesterday.    Tour  Majesty  shall  have  by  teles^ram.-^ 
after  Dr.  Kidd's  arrival,  a  report  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  condition.' 

July  11   (Thursday). — .  .  .  Mr.  Corry  is  happy  to  say  tha"^ 
Dr.  Kidd  finds  no  evil  existing  which  may  not  be  removed  et^^ 
tirely  before  the  journey  home.    He  will  remain  and  accompany^ 
Lord  Beacons'field.  .  .  . 

Friday,  July  12. — .  .  .  This  morning  the  gout  is  more  devel — 
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^JC^«d,  and  Dr.  Kidd  wishes  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  remain,  for  the 
r,  in  a  recumbent  position,  and  to  be  as  quiet  as  possible,  so  that 
>rd  Beaconsfield  once  again  has  to  forgo  the  honour  of  writing 
your  Majesty  with  his  own  hand.  At  the  same  time  Dr. 
idd  finds  very  considerable  improvement  in  all  the  symptoms, 
dally  in  the  chest  afPection,  and  entertains  no  doubt  what- 
'^r  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  will  be  well  able  to  leave  on  Sunday 
and  confidently  hopes  that  he  will  reach  London  —  on 
—  in  better  condition  than  for  some  months  past 
Lord  Beaconsfield  desires  Mr.  Corry  to  let  your  Majesty  know 
Prince  Bismarck  called  upon  him  at  about  10  o'clock  last 
^ening  and  remained  with  him  an  hour  talking  over  Hanoverian 
Fairs.  Lord  Beaconsfield  believes  that  the  Prince  is  personally 
ff^'W^TJous  for  a  settlement  —  but  he  detailed  reasons  which  showed 
in  His  Highnesses  opinion,  a  mezzo  termine  was  impossible, 
rinoe  Bismarck  said  Lord  Beaconsfield  might  maintain  a  con- 
fi<3ential  correspondence  with  him  on  the  subject  whenever  he 


Beaconsfield's  efforts  to  secure  more  favourable  terms  for 
e  Hanoverian  Royal  Family,  in  whom  Queen  Victoria,  as 
eir  near  relative,  was  much  interested,  were  constantly 
by  Bismarck  with  the  reply  that  restitution  depended  on 
iMolute  abdication  —  a  condition  with  which  the  new  King 
ould  not  comply.  Two  letters  that  passed  between  the 
Cliancellor  and  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  following  year, 
iz^  pursuance  of  the  arrangement  for  confidential  coms- 
I>ondence,  may  be  given  here. 

From  Prince  Bismarck, 

Berlin,  April  16,  1879. 

liy  DEAR  Lord, —  I  received  your  letter  of  the  6th  inst.,  and 
1  very  grateful  to  you   for  having  diverted   the  subject  to 
"^liich  it  refers  from  the  intended  channel  to  that  of  a  confiden- 
«1  correspondence  between  us. 
Considering  the  painful  position  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Mary 
d  her  daughters  I  think  it  proper  that  an  adequate  provision 
3Lould  be  found  for  them,  though  I  have  distinctly  to  deny  any 
"^^^iid  of  obligation  on   the  part  of   the  Prussian   Government, 
e  will  of  His  late  Majesty  King  George,  of  which  you  have 
n  kind  enough  to  send  me  an  extract,  rests  on  an  erroneous 
^^Pposition;  from  the  memoir  I  beg  to  enclose  you  will  see  that 
ere  is  under  our  administration  no  fund  to  pay  the  legacies. 
or  is  the  settlement  made  in  November,  1842,  in  favour  of 
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Queen  Mary  and  her  future  progeny  binding  [on]  the  Prussian 
Government. 

But,,  as  the  private  property  of  the  kte  King,  existing  in 
England  and  elsewhere,  has  gone  to  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  exclusively,  I  am  prepared  to  propose  to 
the  Prussian  Ministers,  and,  after  having  obtained  their  consent, 
to  His  Maiesty,  that  sums  amounting  approximately  to  those 
of  the  above-mentioned  settlement  should  be  paid  to  Queen 
Mary  and  her  daughters  during  their  respective  lifetime.  If  in 
consequence  of  the  attitude  assumed  by  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  in  issuing  his  manifesto  of  June  last  the 
sequestrated  property  should  return  to  the  Prussian  exchequer, 
I  am,  further,  disposed,  in  a  sense  of  equity,  to  exert  myself  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  continuance  of  the  said  annuities 
and  not  allowing  the  three  Royal  ladies  to  become  victims  of 
an  act  they  were  unable  to  prevent 

While  you  kindly  remember  my  house,  I  think  with  sympathy 
of  the  policy  you  are  pursuing  towards  those  unruly  wasps  that 
tiniioy  the  British  lion  in  some  of  his  dominions.  My  wife  and 
my  daughter,  thanking  you  for  your  kind  words,  tell  me  to  say 
that  they  will,  like  myself,  be  very  happy  to  meet  your  lordship 
once  more  round  a  mahogany  of  moderate  size.  Believe  me,  my 
dear  Lord,  in  true  attachment,  your  faithful  servant,  v.  Bismabck. 

To  Prince  Bismarck, 

10,  DowmNG  Stbeet,  July  13,  1879. 

My  dear  Prince, —  I  should  have  thanked  you  for  your  letter 
of  true  friendship  long  before  this,  but  I  postponed  doing  so 
while  the  affairs  of  the  unhappy  family  seemed  unsettled,  as 
the  members  of  it  in  this  country  were  a  little  more  restless  than 
those  on  the  Continent.  I  assume  now,  however,  that  everything 
is  concluded :  at  any  rate,  my  interference  is  formally  terminated. 

I  will,  therefore,  only  thank  you  for  the  cordiality  with  which 
you  responded  to  my  appeal,  and  I  was  gratified  to  feel,  that  I 
had  not  counted  on  your  friendship  in  vain. 

You  seem  to  have  got  over  your  principal  difficulties  with 
your  accustomed  energy  and  resource;  I  have,  also,  little  to 
complain  of.  The  Afghan  campaign  realised  all  that  I  had 
contemplated,  and  I  expect  good  and  conclusive  news  from 
Africa,  very  shortly. 

Your  honor,  and  mine  own,  were  concerned  in  carrying  out 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  for  it  is  not  for  a  man  like  you  to  preside 
over  a  Congress,  and  see  its  provisions  evaded.  I  wish  we  were 
smoking  a  pipe  together,  and  could  talk  over  the  Greek  affairs. 
The  Janina  question  is  not  one  of  Turkish  amour  propre,  at  which 
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Bhoiild  all  laugh.    It  involvea  an  Albanian  war,  which  would 
cvobaUy  be  long  and  devastating,  and  precipitate  results  which 
is  the  interest  of  Germany  and  England  to  postpone. 
The  conduct  of  the  Greek  Govt.,  assuming  certain  conclusions 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  which  can't  be  found  there,  and,  simnl- 
dedaring  that  they  will  not  negotiate  except  upon 
imaginary  basis,  really  arrests  diplomacy. 
A  larger  share  of  Thessaly  to  Greece  would  be  a  prudent  and 
itisfactory  settlement.     Think  of  this,  my  dear  Prince! 
I  can't  make  out  about  our  good  friend  Schouvaloff,  who  is 
popular  with  all  of  us.    Will  he  return  here?    I  hope  so, 
the  sake  of  his  society,  tho',  for  public  reasons,  many  would 
glad  to  see  him  in  the  first  place. 

Remember  me,  I  pray,  to  the  dear  kind  Princess,  and  to  your 
^^Baarming  daughter,  who,  I  hope  and  feel  sure,  is  as  happy  as 
^^be  deserves. 

I  hope  also  that  you  yourself  are  well.    The  successful  should 
lly  enjoy  good  health,  for  chagrin  is  the  origin  of  most  dis- 
>v^iers.    Though  I  fear  there  is  little  chance  of  our  meeting 
we  must  cherish  good  relations.    That   is   not  difficult 
r  me,  since  I  remember  our  intimacy  always  with  pleasure, 
xid  entertain  for  you  a  sincere  affection. —  Beaconsfield. 

Beaconsfield's  diary  and  letters  have  shown  how  mark< 

as  the  attention  Bismarck  paid  him;  how  he  constantly 

'^S'eated  him  as  the  pivot  on  whom  the  Congress  turned. 

lere  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  strong  impression  that  th^ 

'rime  Minister  made  on  the  Chancellor.     Besides  the  wel 

lown  sentence  about  the  *  old  Jew/  there  is  a  conversation 

Reported  by  Poschinger  in  which  Bismarck  described  Bea-    \ 

^HDDsfield  as  *  a  capable  statesman^  far  above  Gortchakoflf  and 

^iiany  others.'     He  recognised  in  him  not  merely  a  finesse 

^hich  he  could  well  appreciate,  but  also  a  directness,  when 

"Usiness  was  in  question,  which  matched  his  own.     '  It  was 

^asy  to  transact  business  with  him ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 

you  knew  exactly  how  you  stood  with  him ;  the  limits  to 

which  he  was  prepared  to  go  were  clearly  defined,  and  a 

rapid  summary  soon  precised  matters.'  ^     To  the  Crown 

Princess  Bismarck  said  that  Beaconsfield  fulfilled  all  his 

ideas  of  a  great  statesman,  besides  being  personally  agree- 

i  Poschinger's  Conreraationa  tcith  Prince  Bismarck. 
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able  and  charming.  Those  who  penetrated  to  Bismarck's 
private  cabinet  in  Berlin,  in  the  times  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Congress,  found  that  Beaconsfield's  was  one  of 
three  portraits  there  displayed ;  ^  my  Sovereign,  my  wife, 
and  my  friend,'  the  Chancellor  explained.  ^  How  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  seen  you  and  him  [Bismarck]  together  I ' 
wrote  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Beaconsfield. 

Beaconsfield,  for  his  part,  found  that  his  experience  in 
the  Congress  and  his  frequent  talks  with  its  President  con- 
firmed him  in  the  view  which  the  course  of  events,  in  spite 
of  his  original  reluctance,  had  forced  upon  him  —  that  a 
good  understanding  with  Bismarck  and  Germany  was  for 
the  time  the  best  foundation  of  British  foreign  policy.  But 
he  was  well  aware  of  the  dangers  of  Bismarck's  statecraft, 
which  carried  out  in  action  the  old  maxim,  ^  Divide  et  im- 
pera.'  He  knew  that  throughout  the  European  negotiations 
of  the  last  two  years,  the  German  Chancellor  had  played  off 
England  against  Russia,  and  Russia  against  England^ 
though  he  finally  came  out  on  England's  side.  Accord- 
ingly Beaconsfield  declined  entirely  to  entertain  the  insid- 
ious suggestion  that  England  should  take  Egypt  —  a  sugges- 
tion made  with  the  view  of  permanently  dividing  England 
and  France.  He  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  for  the 
present  the  idea  of  an  Anglo-French  alliance;  but  he  was 
determined  not  to  wound  French  feelings  by  aggressive  ac- 
tion in  regions  where  French  interest  was  strong.  On  the 
suggestion  that  France  should  have  free  scope  in  Tunis  he 
seems  to  have  hesitated.  He  was  shrewd  enough  to  realise 
that  the  main  object  was  to  alienate  Italy  from  France. 
But  he  was  ready  to  gratify  the  French  desire  for  expan- 
sion,-and  he  agreed  with  Bismarck  that  it  would  be  well  if  it 
should  be  gratified  outside  Europe.  Accordingly  Salisbury 
intimated  to  Waddington  that  no  objection  to  a  forward 
policy  in  Tunis  would  come  from  England. 

Beaconsfield  concentrated  the  attention  of  the  Plenipo- 
tentiaries on  himself  at  the  close,  as  he  had  at  the  beginning, 
of  the  Congress.     As  soon  as  the  question  of  Batoum  was  set- 
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tied  the  Cyprus  Convention  was  given  to  the  world ;  and  was 
recognised  everywhere  as  a  daring  stroke  with  the  obvious 
mark  of  Disraelian  inspiration.  Though  there  was  some 
grumbling  in  France  and  a  little  in  Italy,  the  general  feel- 
ing in  Europe  was  one  of  admiration  of  an  instrument  so 
well  calculated  to  restore  British  prestige  in  the  East.  ^  The 
traditions  of  England  are  not  quite  lost^'  wrote  the  Journal 
des  Debats;  ^they  still  survive  in  the  hearts  of  a  woman 
and  of  an  aged  statesman.'  N'owhere  was  there  more  ap- 
plause and  appreciation  than  among  the  diplomatists  as- 
sembled at  Berlin.  If  there  was  any  annoyance  felt  in  Rus- 
sia,  there  was  no  suspension  or  even  weakening  of  the  good 
relations  in  Congress  between  Beaconsfield  and  Gortchakoff^ 
Salisbury  and  Schouvaloff.  At  home  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
vention reassured  those  of  Beaconsfield's  friends  who  had 
been  dismayed  at  the  concessions  made  to  Russia  in  the 
memorandum ;  and,  though  many  Liberals  protested  against 
the  acquisition  of  fresh  territory  and  fresh  responsibilities, 
they  recognised  that  public  opinion  was  here  decidedly 
against  them.  Barrington  wrote  on  July  11,  *  Charles  Vil- 
liers  tells  me  his  friends  have  been  raving  a  good  deal  to 
him  about  the  awful  crime  you  have  committed,  that  it  is 
unconstitutional,  etc.,  etc. ;  but  that  his  reply  was  that,  al- 
though it  might  aU  be  true,  he  thought  his  friends  had  better 
not  drive  the  Government  to  a  dissolution,  as  the  Liberals 
would  fare  but  badly  in  the  country ! ' 

With  the  blushing  honours  of  the  Cyprus  Convention 
thick  upon  him,  Beaconsfield  rose  from  his  sickbed  to  sign 
the  treaty  which  he  had  taken  so  considerable  a  part  in 
arranging,  and  was  even  able  to  write  to  his  Sovereign  with 
his  own  hand  an  account  of  the  historic  day. 

To  Queen  Vioioria, 

Berlin,  July  13,  '78. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  with  his  humble  duty 
to  your  Majesty.  Treaty  signed  to-day  at  four  o'clock,  at  the 
Radzivill  Palace.  It  was  a  full-dress  meeting.  Lord  Beacons- 
field was  present,  his  first  appearance  for  some  days.  All  the 
Secretaries  of  Legation  were  permitted  to  witness  the  act. 
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He  leaves  Berlin  to-morrow  morning  at  9  o'clock,  and  intends 
to  sleep  at  Cologne,  and  at  Calais  next  night,  and  hopes  to 
reach  London  on  Tuesday.  Wednesday  will  be  a  day  of  rest, 
and  it  is  his  present  purpose  to  address  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Thursday.  Papers  will  be  presented,  and  the  Opposition  will 
of  course  ask  for  some  time  —  ten  days  or  so  —  to  digest  them. 
During  this  interval  Lord  Beaconsfield  will  ask  permission  to 
wait  upon  your  Majesty  at  Osborne. 

After  the  treaty  was  signed.  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  an  audi- 
ence of  the  Empress,  an  interesting  one  —  not  a  mere  formal 
one  —  and  after  that  he  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  the  Crown 
Princess,  whose  kindness  to  him  while  at  Berlin  has  been  ex- 
treme. All  this  has  exhausted  the  little  strength  he  has,  and 
therefore  he  has  asked  permission  not  to  attend  the  great  banquet 
to-night  in  the  White  Hall.  He  regrets  it,  as  it  will  be  an 
historic  occasion:  but  he  consoles  himself  by  the  recoUection, 
that  he  has  assisted  in  bringing  about  a  settlement  which  will 
probably  secure  the  peace  of  Europe  for  a  long  time,  and  will 
certainly  not  disgrace  your  Majesty's  throne. 

How  shall  he  thank  sufficiently  your  Majesty  for  your  Maj- 
esty's gracious  letter  of  this  morning  and  its  enclosures,  and 
many  other  passages  of  condescending  sympathy  and  kindness! 
He  cannot  very  well  guide  his  pen,  but  yet  will  try  to  say  how 
deeply  and  finely  he  feels  the  privilege  of  being  the  trusted 
servant  of  a  Sovereign  whom  he  adores ! 

King  Leopold  to  Queen  Victoria, 

(Translation)  July  14,  '78. — .  .  .  Allow  me  to  offer  you  my 
most  sincere  and  my  warmest  congratulations  on  the  occasion 
of  the  great  triumph  of  English  policy. 

The  line  of  the  Balkans  assured  to  Turkey,  the  treaty  guaran- 
teeing her  Asiatic  possessions,  and  the  occupation  of  the  Island 
of  Cyprus,  are  great  events,  which  have  made  a  great  iminreasion 
on  the  world  and  greatly  rejoiced  the  friends  of  England.  Bright 
pages  have  been  added  to  the  history  of  a  splendid  reign.  Hon- 
our to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  honour  to  you,  dear  Cousin,  who 
have  sustained  and  encouraged  him  and  have  griven  him  the 
necessary  support  to  render  inunense  services  to  your  Empire.  .  .  . 

The  Crown  Princess  to  Queen  Victoria. 

Neues  Palais,  Potsdam,  July  16,  '78. —  I  am  all  imiwtience 
to  hear  from  you  after  the  event  of  the  Turko-English  Conven- 
tion and  the  occupation  of  Cyprus.  I  think  it  such  a  great  event, 
and,  as  I  already  wrote,  one  which  must  give  such  pleasure  to 
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all  friends  of  England!  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  indeed  won 
Ifii.iJirelSy  made  himself  a  name,  and  before  all  restored  to  his 
com^ntry  the  prestige  of  honour  and  dignity  it  had  lost  on  the 
Oo:iitinent»  thanks  to  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Gladstone;  and  you 
nm^tsst  feel  intense  gratification  after  all  the  anxiety  and  worry 
yc»mi  went  through! 

H  was  very  sorry  to  take  leave  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who 
c^x^inly  has  a  great  charm  when  one  sees  more  of  him,  and 
o:£'  Xord  Salisbury,  who  is  such  a  truly  amiable  man  I  The  others, 
al^u,  I  saw  little  or  nothing  of! 

SchouvalofF  is  much  pleased  at  the  result  of  the  Congress. 
I^irince   (}ortchakoff   went   away    deeply   disappointed    and   de- 


!Eing  Leopold  wished  to  do  Beaconsfield  honour  on  his 

return  to  England,  as  on  his  outward  journey ;  but  the  gout- 

I'i^den  statesman  had  to  husband  his  resources  to  meet 

the  calls  that  must  be  made  upon  them  at  home.     He  had 

liot  strength  even  to  pay  his  devoirs  to  his  own  Sovereign 

l>eifore  making  his  public  explanation  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

He  arrived  in  England  with  the  treaty  on  Tuesday,  July  16, 

Ai^d  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  both  in  Dover  and  in 

London.     The  reception  was  popular  rather  than  oflScial.^ 

r  Hough  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  were  present  at  Char- 

1^^^  Cross,  together  with  such  few  of  Beaconsfield's  col- 

'^^^es  as  could  be  spared  from  their  Parliamentary  duties, 

*«e  most  notable  persons  to  meet  him  were  two  eminent  phil- 

^^tithropists.  Lady  Burdett-Coutts,  an  old  friend,  and  Sir 

-^oses  Montefiore,  the  most  respected  member  in  England 

^^  that  great  race  from  which  Beaconsfield  sprang.     When 

**^   reached  his  official  residence  he  reported  to  the  Queen 

^*^«t  there  had  been  a  marvellous  exhibition  of  public  feeling 

^^^nm  Charing  Cross  to  Downing  Street,  and  that  the  street 

^^^^s  filled  with  a  dense  crowd,  singing  loyal  songs.     There 

^^^^8  one  marked  feature  in  his  homecoming.     Whereas  he 

'*  5>.  (1  travelled  out  by  himself,  he  returned  with  Salisbury  by 

^  ^  ^  side,  and  they  drove  together  amid  the  cheering  throng 

"*  J^  far  as  there  was  any  organisation  Lord  Henry  T^nnox  was  re- 
■•^nsihle  for  it.     He  thus  resumed  his  attitude  of  devotion  to  his  old 
ief.    Sec  Vol.  V.,  pp.  291  and  483. 
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from  the  station;  Bcaconsficld  insisting  that  his  colleague 
—  to  whom,  he  said  in  one  of  his  speeches,  ^  fell  the  labour- 
ing oar  ' —  should  be  associated  with  himself  in  all  public 
tributes  of  regard,  and  earnestly  requesting  the  Queen  to 
bestow  like  honours  on  them  both.  Both  statesmen  ap- 
peared at  windows  in  Downing  Street,  when  Bcaconsficld 
proudly  claimed  that  they  had  brought  back  from  Berlin 
*  Peace  with  Honour.' 

The  Queen's  welcome  to  her  favourite  Minister  on  his 
triumphant  return  was  almost  of  a  rapturous  character. 
She  gave  him  —  and  Salisbury  on  his  recommendation  — 
the  Garter  which  he  had  refused  in  January;  and  would 
gladly  have  raised  him  to  a  marquisate  or  dukedom,  and  set- 
tled a  peerage  on  his  brother  or  nephew,  could  she  have  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  consent.  Bcaconsficld  did  not  forget  his 
other  colleague  at  Berlin,  but  recommended  Odo  Russell  for 
a  peerage ;  which  he  at  first  accepted,  with  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  consent,  but  afterwards  refused,  be- 
cause the  Duke,  on  reconsideration,  doubted  the  propriety 
of  a  Whig  Ambassador,  and  a  Hussell,  accepting  hononrs 
from  a  Tory  Prime  Minister. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

WiNDSOB,  July  16,  '78. —  The  Queen  thanks  Lord  Beaconafield 
very  much  for  his  very  kind  letter  of  the  13th,  and  sends  these 
lines  with  some  Windsor  flowers  to  welcome  him  back  in  tri- 
umph! He  has  gained  a  wreath  of  laurels  which  she  would 
willingly  herself  offer  him,  but  hopes  that  the  Blue  Ribbon  she 
may  greet  him  with  [5tc]  at  Osborne.  He  must  take  2  days 
there  and  of  course  bring  Mr.  Corry.  The  Queen  is  so  grieved 
at  his  provoking  indisposition.  .  .  . 

She  will  write  again  to-night 

What  distinction  should  be  given  Lord  Salisbury? 

(Later)  The  Queen  is  much  grieved  to  hear  from  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  that  he  has  been  so  suffering  from  his  old  enemy, 
but  she  trusts  that  by  this  time  he  is  already  much  better.  The 
exertions  he  has  made  have  been  so  great  that  the  Queen  has 
always  been  living  in  fear  of  some  such  attack.  But  be  has 
achieved  so  much  that  that  will  help  to  make  him  well. 

He  must  now  accept  the  Garter.    She  must  insist  on  it. 


IHK     I'AS  UK  IIKl 
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It  inll  be  a  disappointment  not  to  see  Lord  Beaconsfield  so 
aoon,  but  be  must  be  very  careful  and  busband  bis  strength  for 
Parliament.  Tbe  Convention  and  possession  of  Cyprus  has 
^ven  immense  satisfaction  to  the  country.  High  and  low  are 
deligiitedy  excepting  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is  frantic.  .  .  . 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  Downing  Siseet,  July  16,  78. 

^^^ADAM,  AND  MOST  BELOVED  SOVEREIGN, —  I  am  scarcely  caxMible 
^^  addressing  your  Majesty,  and  could  indeed  address  no  one 
^^^  but  I  could  not  let  so  gracious  a  letter  remain  for  an  hour 
^^^oticed. 

I  envy  Lord  Salisbury  seeing  your  Majesty  first,  yet»  in  spite 
^f  that,  I  will  even  on  my  knees  entreat  your  Majesty  to  deign 
^  bestow  on  him,  also,  the  great  distinction  which  your  Majesty 
^^B  proposed  to  confer  on  me.  He  has  been  a  faithful  and  a 
^ost  able  colleague,  and  his  great  talents,  his  historic  name,  and 
^bia  signal  public  service  indicate  a  worthy  recipient  of  your 
"^^ajesty's  favor. 

I  hope  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Thursday,  and  in 
^bat  case,  I  should  propose  on  Saturday,  if  this  be  not  too  early, 
^^ich  perhaps  it  may  be,  to  wait  on  your  Majesty,  to  tell  your 
^^'esty  many  things,  but  certainly  to  assure  your  Majesty,  that 
^^  all  your  Majesty's  faithful  subjects,  there  is  none  that  can  ex- 
^^^^  in  duty  and  affection.  Your  devoted  Beaconsfield. 

From  Queen  Victoria, 

I'rogmobe,  July  17,  '78. — The  Queen  was  much  touched  by 

~^^^*d    Beaconsfield's  very  kind  letter.     Would  he  not  accept  a 

-^^arquisate  or  Dukedom  in  addition  to  the  Blue  Ribbon?     And 

^/H  be  not  allow  the  Queen  to  settle  a  Barony  or  Viscounty  on 

"*s  Brother  and  Nephew?    Such  a  name  should  be  perpetuated! 

The  Queen  would  be  delighted  to  see  Lord  Beaconsfield  on 

^^turday  but  really  thinks  he  ought  to  delay  it  until  Tuesday 

^^  ^'^ednesday  next  week,  and  she  hopes  to  see  him  again  before 

leaving  for  Scotland,  which  she  does  not  think  of  doing  before 

^e  23rd  of  August.  .  .  . 

^he  Queen  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  the  Blue  Ribbon 
^  I-ord  Salisbury. 

To  Queen  Victoria, 

^0,  Downing  St.,  July  18,  '78. — Lord  Beaconsfield  with   his 
^^^ble  duty  to  your  Majesty.     He  was  too  unwell  to  be  able 
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to  aoknowledge  your  Majesty's  most  gracious  letter  yesterday, 
but  he  is  glad  to  say  he  is  quite  himself  again,  and  shall  be 
able  to  make  his  statement  in  the  House  of  Lords  this  afternoon 
at  five  o'clock.  He  could  not  endure  postponing  his  visit  to 
your  Majesty  any  later  than  Saturday.  It  is  so  very  long  aince 
he  has  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  your  Majesty,  and  so  much 
has  happened  in  the  intervaL 

He  will  not  trust  himself  now  in  endeavoring  to  express  what 
he  feels  to  your  Majesty's  kindness.  He  thinks  he  is  ennobled 
thro'  your  Majesty's  goodness  quite  enough,  tho'  with  infinite 
deference  to  your  Majesty's  gracious  pleasure,  he  would  presume 
to  receive  the  Garter ;  but,  as  he  always  feels,  your  Majesty's  kind 
thoughts  are  dearer  to  him  than  any  personal  distinction,  however 
rich  and  rare.  The  belief  that  your  Majesty  trusts,  and  approves 
of,  him  is  'more  precious  than  rubies.' 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

Windsor,  July  18,  '78. —  The  Queen  thanks  Lord  Beaconsfield 
for  his  most  kind  letter.  She  asks  and  counts  on  his  making  no 
exertion  when  at  Osborne,  and  doing  what  is  good  for  him  and 
what  he  likes. 

She  hopes  he  will  certainly  stay  2  and  she  hopes  3  days  at 
Osborne.^    This  heat  tries  the  Queen.  ... 

The  Queen  and  Beatrice  wish  we  could  hear  you  speak  to-night 

There  was  joy  and  relief  in  the  country  that  European 
peace  had  been  secured,  to  all  appearance,  for  many  years ; 
and  there  was  general  satisfaction  both  with  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  and  with  the  distinguished  part  that  British 
representatives  had  played  in  Berlin.  But  two  extreme 
parties,  at  opposite  poles,  were  critical.  The  special  friends 
of  Turkey,  who  were,  in  the  main,  high  Tories,  complained 
that,  instead  of  preserving  Turkey's  independence  and  in- 
tegrity, Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury  had  ruthlessly  parti- 
tioned her  territory  amongst  her  foes  and  her  false  friends. 
A  Macaronic  poem  of  the  day  sadly  asked: 

Ubi  sunt  provinciee 
Quas  est  Inus  pacasse? 

I  Beaconsfield  wrute  to  Lady  Bradford  from  Osborne  on  Monday.  July 
22 :  'At  three  o'clock  I  am  to  be  invested  with  the  Garter :  a  sort  of 
ceremony  I  fear.' 
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Totn,  totsDy  sunt  partitse; 
Has  tulerunt  Mosoovite, 
nias  Count  Andrassy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  Russia  and  advocates  of 
the  claims  of  oppressed  nationalities,  who  were  mostly  Radi- 
cals or  high  Anglicans,  complained  that  the  partition  of 
Turkey  had  not  heen  more  thorough ;  and  were  indignant  at 
the  comparatively  moderate  satisfaction  which  Bulgaria, 
Rumania,  Serbia,  Bosnia,  Monten^^ro,  and,  above  all, 
Oreece  received  under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty. 
Headed  by  Gladstone,  they  deplored  that  British  Plenipo- 
tentiaries should  have  spoken  and  acted  at  Berlin  rather  like 
Mettemicfa  than  like  Canning ' —  both  of  them,  by  the  way, 
statesmen  whom  Beaconsfield's  catholic  taste  enabled  him 
to  admire. 

Both  sets  of  critics  were  met  and  dealt  with  by  Beacons- 
field  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  laying  the 
protocols  of  the  Treaty  on  the  table.  His  main  contention 
^as,  he  said,  that  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin  and  the  Cyprus 
Convention  the  menace  to  European  independence  contained 
in  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  had  been  removed,  and  the 
threatened  injury  to  the  British  Empire  averted.  That 
preliminary  Treaty  had  reduced  the  Sultan  to  a  state  of 
subjection  to  Russia.  Now  the  Congress  had  restored  to 
him  two-thirds  of  the  territory  that  was  to  have  formed  the 
great  Bulgarian  State,  and  had  given  him  in  the  Balkans 
a  defensible  frontier,  which  he  had  power  to  guard  with  all 
his  available  force.  Beaconsfield  explained  that  he  had 
effected  a  change  in  the  name  of  the  new  province  south 
of  the  Balkans,  from  South  Bulgaria  to  Eastern  Rumelia, 
so  as  to  prevent  constant  intriguing  to  bring  about  a  union 
of  the  two  provinces ;  and  he  went  into  some  detail  in  regard 
to  the  improvements  proposed  in  Turkish  administration 
there. 

He  justified  the  policy  of  entrusting  Austria  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  Bosnia  by  pointing  out  that  this  distant  prov- 
ince was  in  a  state  of  chronic  anarchy ;  that  Turkey  could 
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only  restore  order  by  an  army  of  50,000  men ;  that  it  was 
probable  that  such  an  effort  would  absolutely  ruin  the  Porte, 
at  a  time  when  the  statesmen  of  Europe  were  attempting 
to  concentrate  and  condense  Turkish  resources  with  a  view 
to  strengthening  them.  Austria  wus  the  neighbour  clearly 
fitted  by  position  to  undertake  the  duty  of  restoring  order 
and  tranquillity.  Thereupon  the  cry  of  *  partition  of  Tur- 
key '  had  been  raised.  On  the  contrary  the  object  of  the 
Government  was  restoration,  not  partition.  There  was  a 
school  of  statesmen  who  advocated  partition,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment had  resisted  them  because, '  exclusive  of  high  moral 
considerations,  they  believed  an  attempt,  on  a  great  scale, 
to  accomplish  the  partition  of  Turkey  would  inevitably  lead 
to  a  long,  sanguinary,  and  often-recurring  struggle,  and  that 
Europe  and  Asia  would  both  be  involved  in  a  series  of 
troubles  and  sources  of  disaster  and  danger  of  which  no 
adequate  idea  could  be  formed.'  It  was  remarkable  that 
the  whole  Powers  of  Europe,  including  Russia,  had  come 
to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  the  best  chance  for  the  tran- 
quillity and  order  of  the  world  was  *  to  retain  the  Sultan  as 
part  of  the  acknowledged  political  system  of  Europe.'  Once 
more  Beaconsfield  explained  in  detail  how  the  mere  loss  of 
provinces  did  not  imply  partition. 

After  a  great  war  like  this,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  you 
can  have  a  settlement  of  any  permanent  character  without  a 
redistribution  of  territory  and  considerable  changes.  But  that 
is  not  partition.  My  lords,  a  country  may  have  lost  provinces, 
but  that  is  not  partition.  We  know  that  not  very  long  ago  a 
great  country  —  one  of  the  foremost  countries  in  the  world  — 
lost  provinces;  yet  is  not  France  one  of  the  great  Powers  of  the 
world,  and  with  a  future  —  a  commanding  future?  Austria 
herself  has  lost  provinces  —  more  provinces  even  than  Turkey, 
perhaps;  even  England  has  lost  provinces  —  the  most  precious 
possessions  —  the  loss  of  which  every  Englishman  must  deplore 
to  this  moment^  We  lost  them  from  bad  government.  Had  the 
principles  which   now  obtain   between  the   metropolis   and   her 

1  Quoting  this  passage,  M.  Hanotaux  interposes  a  query :  '  S'agit>il  de 
Calais?'  But  of  course  Beaconsfield  was  referring  to  the  American 
Colonies. 
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lencies  prevailed  then,  we  should  not  perhaps  have  lost 
provinces,  and  the  power  of  this  Empire  would  have  heen 
^>:aroportionally  increased.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Sultan 
o:£  iHirkoy  has  lost  provinces ;  it  is  true  that  his  armies  have  been 
di^sfeated;  it  is  true  that  his  enemy  is  even  now  at  his  gates; 
biat  all  that  has  happened  to  other  Powers.  But  a  Sovereign 
10  has  not  yet  forfeited  his  capital,  whose  capital  has  not  yet 
occupied  by  his  enemy  and  that  capital  one  of  the  strongest 
the  world  —  who  has  armies  and  fleets  at  his  disposal,  and 
rbo  still  roles  over  20,000,000  of  inhabitants,  cannot  be  described 
Power  whose  dominions  have  been  partitioned. 


Oonnected  with  this  question  of  partition  was  that  of  the 
claims  of  Greece.     It  was  on  the  desire  of  the  British  Gov- 
cirnxnent  that  GreA  representatives  were  heard  at  the  Con- 
gi^ss;  but  their  demands  were  extravagant,  not  stopping 
short  of  Constantinople,  though,  indeed,  'they  were  will- 
^^^  to  accept  as  an  instalment  the  two  large  provinces  of 
Epinis  and  Theesaly,  and  the  island  of  Crete,     It  was  quite 
^^ident  at  the  Congress  that  the  representatives  of  Greece 
^^tiirely  misunderstood  the  objects  of  our  labours ;  that  we 
"^ei^  not  there  to  partition  Turkey  and  give  them  their  share 
^^  Turkey,  but  for  a  very  contrary  purpose;  as  far  as  we 
^^d,  to  re-establish  the  dominion  of  the  Sultan  on  a  ra- 
tional basis,  to  condense  and  concentrate  his  authority,  and 
^  take  the  opportunity  —  of  which  we  have  largely  availed 
^^'^^^'Belves  —  of  improving  the  condition  of  his  subjects/ 
-"-^  spite  of  this  misunderstanding  the  Government  had  done 
"^hat  they  could  for  Greece.     They  had  urged  Turkey  and 
^^^'^ece  to  come  together  to  defend  their  common  interests 
^^inst  the  overpowering  Slav  current  in  the  Balkans ;  and 
y^^y  had  recoDMnended  Turkey  to  grant  a  rectification  of 
"^Utier,  which  would  add  considerably  to  Greek  strength 
^^  resources.     '  Greece  is  a  country  so  interesting,'  added 
^^consfield,  '  that  it  enlists  the  sympathies  of  all  educated 
^^11.     Greece  has  a  future;  and  I  would  say,  if  I  might 
^  permitted,  to  Greece,  what  I  would  say  to  an  individual 
^^o  has  a  future,  "  Learn  to  be  patient."  '     It  was  good, 
^^t  unpalatable,  advice. 


k. 
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Summing  up  the  first  portion  of  his  speech,  Beaconsfield 
pointed  with  some  pride  to  the  fact  that  —  omitting,  of 
course,  Serbia  and  Rumania,  now  independent;  omitting 
Bulgaria,  still  a  tributary  principality ;  and  Bosnia,  in  Aus- 
trian occupation  —  European  Turkey  still  retained  a  do- 
minion of  60,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  6,000,- 
000,  *  and  that  population  in  a  very  great  degree  concen- 
trated and  condensed  in  the  provinces  contiguous  to  the 
capital/  Moreovcjr,  Great  Britain  had  secured  this  satis- 
factory result  without  war,  and  without  more  than  compar- 
atively trifling  expenditure. 

You  cannot  look  at  the  map  of  [European]  Turkey  as  it  had 
been  left  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  and  as  it  has  been 
rearranged  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  without  seeing  that  great 
results  have  accrued.  If  these  results  had  been  the.  consequences 
of  a  long  war,  if  they  had  been  the  results  of  a  struggle  like  that 
we  underwent  in  the  Crimea,  I  do  not  think  they  would  have 
been  even  then  unsubstantial  or  unsatisfactory.  My  lords,  I 
hope  that  you  and  the  country  will  not  forget  that  these  results 
have  been  obtained  without  shedding  the  blood  of  a  single 
Englishman;  and  if  there  has  been  some  expenditure,  it  has 
been  an  expenditure  which,  at  least,  has  shown  the  resources  and 
determination  of  this  country.  Had  you  entered  into  that  war, 
for  which  you  were  prepared,  and  well  prepared,  probably  in  a 
month  you  would  have  exceeded  the  whole  expenditure  you  have 
now  incurred. 

Turning  to  Asia,  Beaconsfield  recognised  that  one  of  his 
most  difficult  tasks  would  be  to  justify  the  assignment  to 
Russia  of  Kars  and  Batoum.  His  defence  was,  if  not  abso- 
lutely convincing,  at  least  difficult  to  answer.  Russia  had 
fairly  won  this  territory  in  war,  by  no  means  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  Turks  had  accepted  her  title  in  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano.  Kars  had  been  conquered  by  Russia  three 
times,  and  three  times  she  had  been  forced  to  relinquish  it, 
mainly  owing  to  English  efforts.  Were  we  to  make  it  a 
casus  belli?  And  Batoum?  Was  it  a  Portsmouth,  or  was 
it  not  rather  a  Cowes?  (This  suggestion,  considering  the 
importance  which  Beaconsfiald  had  always  attached  to  Ba- 
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iowm,  did  not  lack  boldness.)  Tt  could  only  be  made  a 
first-class  port  by  great  and  expensive  engineering  works. 
Should  we  be  justified  going  to  war  with  Russia  for  Ba- 
toiun  ?  Especially  as  we  had  secured  for  Turkey  the  cara- 
van route  to  Persia  through  Bayazid  and  the  Alashkerd 
Valley,  and  so,  though  Beaconsfield  tactfully  omitted  to  say 
this,  cut  off  Russia  from  pushing  her  advantage  to  the 
south.  It  seemed  to  the  Oovemment  that  the  time  had  come 
for  an  arrangement  which  should  put  an  end  to  these  perpet* 
ually  recurring  wars  between  Russia  and  the  Porte ;  and 
which  should  secure  tranquillity  and  order  in  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, and  so  terminate  British  anxieties  about  India.  This 
was  the  object  of  the  Cyprus  Convention.  Beaconsfield  ex- 
plained how  careful  they  had  been  to  show  consideration  for 
France  — *  a  nation  to  whom  we  are  bound  by  almost  every 
tie  that  can  unite  a  people,  and  with  whom  our  intimacy  is 
daily  increasing.' 

We  avoided  Egypt,  knowing  how  susceptible  France  is  with 
regard  to  Egypt;  we  avoided  Syria,  knowing  how  susceptible 
France  is  on  the  subject  of  Syria;  and  we  avoided  availing 
ourselves  of  any  part  of  the  terra  firma,  because  we  would  not 
hurt  the  feelings  or  excite  the  suspicions  of  France.  Franco 
knows  that  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  we  have  listened  to 
no  appeal  which  involved  anything  like  an  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory, because  the  territory  which  might  have  come  to  us  would 
have  been  territory  which  France  would  see  in  our  hand  with 
suspicion  and  dislike. 

But  I  must  make  this  observation  to  your  lordships.  Wc 
have  a  substantial  interest  in  the  East;  it  is  a  commanding 
interest,  and  its  behest  must  be  obeyed.  But  the  interest  of 
France  in  Egypt,  and  her  interest  in  Syria  are,  as  she  ac- 
knowledges, sentimental  and  traditionary  interests ;  and,  although 
I  respect  them,  and  although  I  wish  to  see  in  the  Lebanon  and 
Egypt  the  influence  of  France  fairly  and  justly  maintained, 
and  although  her  officers  and  ours  in  that  part  of  the  world  — 
and  especially  in  Egypt  —  are  acting  together  with  confidence 
and  trust,  we  must  remember  that  our  connection  with  the  East 
is  not  merely  an  affair  of  sentiment  and  tradition,  but  that  we 
have  urgent  and  substantial  and  enormous  interests  which  we 
must  guard  and  keep.  Therefore,  when  we  find  that  the  prog- 
ress of  BuBBia  is  a  progress  which,  whatever  may  be  the  inten- 
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tions  of  Russia,  necessarily  in  that  part  of  the  world  produces 
such  a  state  of  disorganisation  and  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Porte,  it  comes  to  this  —  that,  if  we  do  not  interfere  in  vindica- 
tion of  our  own  interests,  that  part  of  Asia  must  become  the 
victim  of  anarchy,  and  ultimately  become  part  of  the  possessions 
of  Russia. 

Russia,  Bcaconsfield  admitted,  could  not  be  blamed  for 
availing  herself  of  the  anarchy  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  *  But, 
yielding  to  Russia  what  she  has  obtained,  we  say  to  her, 
"  Thus  far,  and  no  farther."  Asia  is  large  enough  for  both 
of  us.  There  is  no  reason  for  these  constant  wars,  or  fears 
of  wars,  between  Russia  and  England.'  He  had  said  be- 
fore, and  repealed  now,  that  there  was  room  enough  in 
Asia  for  both  Russia  and  England.  But  the  room  that  we 
required  we  must  secure.  *  In  taking  Cyprus  the  move- 
ment is  not  Mediterranean,  it  is  Indian.'  It  was  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Empire  in  peace,  and  secondarily  for 
the  development  of  civilisation  in  Asia,  that  the  Cyprus 
Convention  was  signed.     It  was  on  this  note  that  he  ended. 

We  have  no  reason  to  fear  war.  Her  Majesty  has  fleets  and 
armies  which  are  second  to  none.  England  must  have  seen  with 
pride  the  Mediterranean  covered  with  her  ships;  she  must  have 
seen  with  pride  the  discipline  and  devotion  which  have  been 
shown  to  her  and  her  Government  by  all  her  troops,  drawn  from 
every  part  of  her  Empire.  I  leave  it  to  the  illustrious  duke 
[Cambridge],  in  whose  presence  I  speak,  to  bear  witness  to 
the  spirit  of  imperial  patriotism  which  has  been  exhibited  by 
the  troops  from  India,  which  he  recently  reviewed  at  Malta. 
But  it  is  not  on  our  fleets  and  armies,  however  necessary  they 
may  be  for  the  maintenance  of  our  material  strength,  that  I 
alone  or  mainly  depend  in  that  enterprise  on  which  this  country 
is  about  to  enter.  It  is  on  what  I  most  highly  value  —  the  con- 
sciousness that  in  the  Eastern  nations  there  is  confldence  in  this 
country,  and  that,  while  they  know  we  can  enforce  our  policy, 
at  the  same  time  they  know  that  our  Empire  is  an  Empire  of 
liberty,  of  truth,  and  of  justice. 

In  this  speech  Bcaconsfield  touched  but  lightly  upon 
tlie  increase  of  British  responsibilities  incurred  under  the 
Cyprus  Convention ;  but  his  few  words  were  pointed.     *  A 
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prudent  Minister  certainly  would  not  recklessly  enter  into 
any  responsibility;  but  a  Minister  who  is  afraid  to  enter 
into  any  responsibility  is,  to  my  mind,  not  a  prudent  Min- 
ister.    We  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  any  unnecessary  re- 
sponsibility, but  there  is  a  responsibility  from  which  we 
certainly  shrink;   we   shrink  from   the  responsibility   of 
handing  to  our  successors  a  weakened  or  a  diminished  Em- 
pire.'    A  much  fuller  defence  on  this  point  was  extracted 
from  Beaconsfield  by  an  attack  which  Gladstone  made  upon 
"^■^Oa  in  a  public  speech  at   Southwark.     Gladstone  com- 
ply, ined  that  British  engagements  had  been  enormously  ex- 
^^^ded,  and  British  taxation  vastly  increased,  without  Brit- 
i*li  assent,  even  without  British  knowledge.     No  despotic 
P^^^vrer  would  have  dared  to  do  what  Beaconsfield  had  done. 
^  ^^  statesman  he  had  known  would  have  put  his  name  to  such 
**^   arrangement  as  the  Convention.     It  was  an  *  insane  cove- 
^^^xit,'  and  its  secret  negotiation  an  '  act  of  duplicity/     Bea- 
^^^xisfield  took  advantage  of  a  banquet  given  him  at  Knights- 
"^i  dge  on  July  27  to  reply  to  this  vehement  onslaught. 

It  is  said  that  we  have  increased,  and  dangerously  increased, 

^^^^^  responsibilities  as  a  nation  by  that  convention.     In  the  first 

P*^^ce,  I  deny  that  we  have  increased  our  responsibilities  by  that 

^^^^».vention.     I  maintain  that  by  that  convention  we  have  lessened 

®^^x-  responsibilities.     Suppose  now,  for  example,  the  settlement 

®^      Europe  had  not  included  the  convention  of  Constantinople 

*5^ci  the  occupation  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus;  suppose  it  had  been 

"^*=fc:tited  to  the  mere  Treaty  of  Berlin,  what  under  all  probable 

^^^^cjumstances   might    then   have   occurred?     In   ten,   fifteen,   it 

°*i^ht  be  in  twenty  years,  the  power  and  resources  of  Russia 

"^'^ng  revived,  some  quarrel  would  again  have  occurred,  Bul- 

K^-^^ian  or  otherwise,  and  in  all  probability  the  armies  of  Russia 

^^^xild   have   been    assailing   the    Ottoman    dominions    both    in 

^'^^Tope  and  Asia,  and  enveloping  and  enclosing  the  city  of  Con- 

^^^^^-utinople  and  its  all-powerful  position. 

^^ell,  what  would  be  the  probable  conduct,  under  these  cir- 

^^'^^^Taatances,  of  the  Government  of  this  country,   whoever   the 

^Jinisters  might  be,  whatever  party  might  be  in  power?     I  fear 

^^re  might  be  hesitation  for  a  time,  a  want  of  decision,  a  want 

^   firmness;  but  no  one  doubts  that  ultimately  England  would 

"^^ve  said,  'This  will  never  do;  we  must  prevent  the  conquest 
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of  Asia  Minor;  we  must  interfere  in  this  matter  and  arrest  the 
course  of  Russia.'  .  .  .  Well,  that  heing  the  case,  I  say  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  this  country  should  take  a  step  before- 
hand which  should  indicate  what  the  policy  of  England  would 
be ;  that  you  should  not  have  your  Ministers  meeting  in  a  council 
chamber,  hesitating  and  doubting,  and  considering  contingencies, 
and  then  acting  at  last,  but  acting  perhaps  too  late.  I  say,  there- 
fore, that  the  responsibilities  of  this  country  have  not  been  in- 
creased; the  resimnsibilities  already  existed  Though  I,  for  one, 
would  never  shrink  from  increasing  the  responsibilities  of  this 
country  if  they  are  responsibilities  which  ought  to  be  undertaken, 
the  responsibilities  of  this  country  are  practically  diminished 
by  the  course  we  have  taken. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen,  one  of  the  results  of  my  attending 
the  Congress  of  Berlin  has  been  to  prove,  what  I  always  sus- 
pected to  be  an  absolute  fact,  that  neither  the  Crimean  War 
nor  this  horrible  devastating  war  which  has  just  terminated  would 
have  taken  place  if  England  had  spoken  with  the  necessary 
firmness.  Russia  has  complaints  to  make  against  this  country 
that  neither  in  the  case  of  the  Crimean  War  nor  on  this  occa- 
sion—  and  I  don't  shrink  from  my  share  of  the  responsibility 
in  this  matter  —  was  the  voice  of  England  so  clear  and  decided 
as  to  exercise  a  due  share  in  the  guidance  of  European  opinion. 
Well,  gentlemen,  suppose  my  noble  friend  and  myself  had  come 
back  with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  had  not  taken  the  step  which 
is  to  be  questioned  within  the  next  eight  and  forty  hours,  could 
we  with  any  self-respect  have  met  our  countrymen  when  they 
asked,  What  securities  have  you  made  for  the  peace  of  Europe! 
How  far  have  you  diminished  the  chance  of  perpetually  recurring 
war  on  this  question  of  the  East  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  ?  Why, 
they  could  say,  all  we  have  gained  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin  is 
probably  the  peace  of  a  few  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  same  phenomenon  will  arise,  and  the  Ministers  of  England 
Inust  patch  up  the  affair  as  well  as  they  can. 

Beaconsfield  then  fastened  on  Gladstone's  phrase  *  an 
insane  covenant.'  He  would  not  pretend  to  be  as  compe- 
tent a  judge  of  insanity  as  his  opponent. 

But  I  would  put  this  issue  to  an  English  jury.  Which  do 
you  believe  most  likely  to  enter  an  insane  convention,  a  body 
of  English  gentlemen  honoured  by  the  favour  of  their  Sovereign 
and  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-subjects,  managing  3rour  affairs 
for  five  years,  I  hope  with  prudence,  and  not  altogether  without 
success,  or  a  sophistical  rhetorician,  inebriated  with  the  ezober- 
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ance  of  his  own  verbosity,  and  gifted  with  an  egotistical  imagina- 
tion that  can  at  all  times  command  an  interminable  and  incon- 
sistent series  of  arguments  to  malign  an  opponent  and  to  glorify 
himself? 

Gladstone's  unmeasured  language,  the  climax  of  a  vio- 
lent campaign  carried  on  for  two  years  against  the  foreign 
policy  of  his  country,  justified  a  crushing  rejoinder;  but 
there  was  not  much  evidence  of  happy  inspiration  or  of  / 
statesmanlike  dignity  in  the  phrases  which  Beaconsfield/ 
actually  used.     Gladstone,  however,  was  perhaps  not  well/ 
advised  when  he  wrote  to  ask  Beaconsfield  for  particular}^ 
of  any  personal  attacks  made  in  the  course  of  a  campaign 
which  derived  much  of  its  piquancy  from  the  personal  ont- 
mus  which  was  clearly  interwoven  with  its  political  idealism. 
Beaconsfield's  reply  pointed  this  out 


To  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

10,  Downing  Steeet,  July  30,  1878. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  pre- 
sents his  compliments  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  has  the  honor 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  his  letter  of  this  day's  date,  referring 
to  some  remarks  made  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  last  night  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  requesting  to  be  supplied  with  a  list  of 
epithets  applied,  not  merely  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  measures, 
but  to  his  person  and  character,  and  with  a  note  of  the  times  and 
places  at  which  they  were  used. 

As  this  would  involve  a  research  over  a  period  of  two  years 
and  a  half,  during  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sions at  Oxford,  has  been  coimterworking  '  by  day  and  by  niprht, 
week  by  week,  and  month  by  month,'  the  purpose  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield, Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  is  at  this  moment  much  pressed 
with  affairs,  is  obliged  to  request  those  gentlemen,  who  are  kind 
enough  to  assist  him  in  the  conduct  of  public  business,  to  under- 
take the  necessary  researches,  which  probably  may  require  some 
little  time ;  but  that  Lord  Beaconsfield,  by  such  delay  in  replying 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  may  not  appear  wanting  in  becoming  courtesy, 
he  must  observe  with  reference  to  the  Oxford  speech  referred  to 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  which  was  one  long  invec*tive  against 
the  Government,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  then  remarked  that,  when 
he  spoke  of  the  Government,  he  meant  T^rd  Beaconsfield,  who 
was  alone  responsible,  and  by  whom  ^  the  great  name  of  England 
had  been  degraded  and  debased.' 

In  the  same  spirit  a  few  days  back  at  Southwark,  Lord  Beacons- 


ag  \^ 
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field  was  charged  with  '  an  act  of  duplicity  of  which  every  Eng- 
lishman should  he  ashamed,  an  act  of  duplicity  which  has  not 
been  surpassed,  and/  Mr.  Gladstone  believed,  *  has  been  rarely 
equalled  in  the  history  of  nations.'  Such  an  act,  however,  might 
be  expected  from  a  Minister  who,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
had  'sold  the  Greeks.' 

With  regard  to  the  epithet  '  devilish '  which  Lord  Beaconsfield 
used  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  is  informed  that  it  was  not  Mr. 
Gladstone  at  Hawarden  who  compared  Lord  Beaconsfield  to 
Mephistopheles,  but  only  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  friends,  kindly 
enquiring  of  Mr.  Gladstone  how  they  were  'to  get  rid  of  this 
Mephistopheles ' :  but  as  Mr.  Gladstone  proceeded  to  explain  the 
mode,  probably  the  Birmingham  caucus.  Lord  Beaconsfield  may 
perhaps  be  excused  for  assuming  that  Mr.  Gladstone  sanctioned 
the  propriety  of  the  scarcely  complimentary  appellation. 

Whatever  Gladstone  may  have  said  or  thought  of  Bea- 
consfield during  these  tumultuous  years,  he  had  the  great- 
ness and  the  impartiality  —  when  his  object  was  accom- 
plished, the  1874-80  Government  destroyed,  himself  seated 
in  his  rival's  place,  and  that  rival  dead  —  to  seleot  this 
moment  of  the  return  from  Berlin  as  the  culminating  point 
of  Beaconsfield's  renown.  A  friend,  he  said,  might  in  July, 
1878,  have  fairly  applied  to  him  the  stately  lines  of  Vir- 

gii- 

Aspice  ut  insignis  spoliis  Marcellus  opimis 
Ingreditur,  victorque  viros  supereminet  omnes. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  crowds  which  welcomed  Beacons- 
field at  Dover  and  Charing  Cross  was  succeeded  by  other 
tributes  of  popular  appreciation  and  admiration.  Parlia- 
ment endorsed  the  Treaty,  the  Lords  without  a  division,  the 
Commons  by  the  great  majority  of  143,  in  spite  of  all 
Gladstone's  efforts  and  eloquence.  Indeed,  Hartington  did 
not  venture  to  submit  a  purely  hostile  resolution ;  only  what 
Beaconsfield  happily  described  as  '  a  string  of  congratula- 
tory regrets.'  Congratulations  poured  in  from  l^slative 
bodies  and  great  public  meetings  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire;  particularly  in  Australasia,  which  realised  the 
importance  of  Beaconsfield's  success  in  providing  for  the 
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security  of  the  imperial  highway  through  the  Levant.  The 
Prime  Minister's  colleagues  welcomed  him  with  open  arms, 
the  Duke  of  Kichmond  sending  him  a  Garter  badge  as  a 
token  of  his  esteem  and  regard ;  and  if  there  was  a  certain 
disposition  in  the  literary  world,  always  critical  of  the  pyrO' 
technics  of  their  literary  statesman,  to  stand  aloof,  Bea- 
consfield  was  gratified  by  the  receipt  of  some  Latin  verses 
on  the  return  from  Berlin,  written  by  the  scholarly  Bishop 
Cliarles  Wordsworth,  and  translated  into  English  verse  by 
O^an  Stanley ;  and  admiration  was  wrung  from  one  of  the 
finest  spirits  of  the  age,  John  Henry  Newman. 

To  the  Bishop  of  8t  Andrews. 

HuQHENDEN  Manor,  Auq.  26,  1878. —  It  is  the  happiest  union 
since  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  I  am  deeply  gratified  by  such 
<^  expression  of  sympathy  from  men  so  distinguished  by  their 
learning  and  piety. 

Cardinal  Newman  to  Lord  Blachford. 

The  Oratory,  July  22,  1878. — .  .  .  As  to  Disraeli's  firework, 
1  oonfess  I  am  much  dazzled  with  it,  and  wish  it  well.  It  is  a 
^and  idea,  that  of  hugging  from  love  the  Turk  to  death,  instead 
^f  the  Russian  bear,  which,  as  a  poem  or  romance,  finds  a  weak 
P^i"t  in  my  imagination.  And  then  it  opens  such  a  view  of  Eng- 
^^^d,  great  in  the  deeds  of  their  forefathers,  shewing  that  they 
^^e  not  degenerate  sons,  but  rising  with  the  occasion  in  fulfil- 
Dient  of  the  *  Tu  ne  cede  malis,  sed  contra  audentior  ito.'  And 
then  it  is  so  laughably  clever  a  move,  in  a  grave  diplomatic  con- 
fess —  and  then  it  opens  such  wonderful  views  of  the  future  — 
that  I  am  overcome  by  it  Nor  do  I  see  the  hypocrisy  you 
spi&ak  of.i 

To  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 

"10,  Downing  Street,  July  23,  1878. —  I  am  deeply  touched  by 
5^ut  letter,  and  by  the  interesting  and  graceful  offering,  which 
fl<5companied  it. 

We  have  known  each  other,  now,  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
^nd,  often,  in  trying  times;  and  under  any  circumstances,  it 
^ould  be  agreeable  to  remember,  that  there  has  never  been  a 
cloud  between  us. 

1  Quoted  in  the  Life  of  Dean  Church,  p.  269. 
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But  it  is  only  of  recent  years,  that  I  have  bad  an  opportui 
of  becoming  duly  acquainted  witb  your  great  and  good  qnalit 
your  aptitude  for  public  affairs,  your  quick  intenigenoe* 
that  delightful  absence  of  selfishness  in  your  character,  wl 
distinguishes  your  relations  with  your  colleagues. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  proud  of  your  friendship,  and  can  t 
subscribe  myself,  with  great  affection. —  Yours,  Beaconsfield 

The  Conservative  party  entertained  Beaconsfield  i 
Salisbury  to  dinner  in  the  Siding  School  at  Knightsbri 
on  July  27;  on  August  .3,  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
London  conferred  its  freedom  on  them,  and  held  a  banq 
in  their  honour.  On  each  occasion  Beaconsfield'a  recepi 
was  of  the  most  enthusiastic  character,  suggesting  that 
possessed  the  confidence  not  only  of  his  own  party,  but 
the  people  at  large.  Of  his  speech  at  the  Siding  School 
have  already  quoted  the  principal  passages;  in  the  City 
claimed  that  the  outcome  of  the  Berlin  Congress  had  b 
a  general,  and,  he  believed,  an  enduring,  peace  in  Eurc 
and  he  spoke  with  justifiable  hopefulness  of  the  prospect 
good  government  in  Asia  Minor  under  the  Cyprus  C 
vention. 

Montagu  Corry  to  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  Downing  Street,  July  29. —  Mr.  Montagu  Corry  presi 
his  humble  duty  to  your  Majesty.  .  .  .  The  Banquet  in  the  B 
of  Wellington's  Riding  House  was  one  of  the  best  ammj 
though,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  genuine  ezhibiti 
of  public  feeling  ever  seen.  It  was  a  glorious  sight  to  see 
hundred  of  the  proudest  peers  and  sturdiest  squires  of  Engl 
accord  their  fervent  welcome  to  the  man  who  had  maintai 
their  country's  honour  I  He  spoke  with  extraordinary  force 
power,  and  well  earned  the  ringing  cheers  which  again  and  mg 
—  for  minutes  —  burst  forth  after  he  had  sat  down. 

Lord  Salisbury  made  an  admirable  speech,  and  carried 
every  heart  the  conviction,  most  welcome  and  important,  1 
your  Majesty's  two  Ministers  were  entirely  of  one  mind  ai 
the  present  and  future.  His  reception  showed  how  well  In 
gaining  the  confidence  of  the  party!  .  .  . 

Mr.  Corry  feels  sure,  from  what  he  learns,  that  this  remark 
meeting,  and  the  speeches  made  there,  will  have  a  powerful 
fluence  upon  the  debate  and  the  division  in  the  House  of  C 
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mans  this  week.  He  has  sometimes  of  late,  heard  Conservative 
liCemben  complain,  that  they  never  saw  '  their  Chief  now-a-days.' 
^t*liey  have  now  seen  and  heard  him,  and  it  is  already  ohvious 
tlrat,  with  even  increased  confidence  and  determination,  they 
win  uphold  the  policy  of  your  Majesty's  Government. 

To  Lady  Bradford, 

House  op  Lords,  Aug.  1. — .  .  .  I  canH  give  a  good  bulletin 
of  myself,  as  I  suffer  from  Bradford's  enemy,  asthma,  the  present 
of  the  east  wind.  I  meant  to  have  kept  at  home  to-day,  but  .  .  . 
Carnarvon  posted  up  from  the  country  to  vindicate  his  highly 
B^iaceptible  character  from  an  imaginary  attack  wh.  he  fancies  I 
<>^ade  on  him  the  other  night.  He  has  just  got  my  answer,  and 
I   hope  he  likes  it. 

I  dined  yesterday  at  the  Salisburys',  and  miladi  had  a  recep- 
^on  in  the  evening,  notwithstanding  Qoodwood.  There  were 
^  good  many  people  and  the  dinner  was  more  amusing  than 
mig^t  have  been  supposed.  I  sate  betn.  Mme.  Harcourt  and  Lady 
^SCaud.  .  .  . 

Lord  Salisbury  had  his  blue  ribbon  and  reg^ulation  star  on, 
l^xit  his  solicitor  has  written  to  him  to  say  that  in  some  box  at 
ti^e  banker's  there  is  a  diamond  star  of  the  Garter  which  belonged 
^^^o  his  father  or  some  ancestor.  I  told  him  he  must  have  it  ready 
^y  Saturday.  .  .  . 

To  Queen  Victoria, 

Aug,  6. —  Saturday  was  a  day  of  triumph.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
^«naged  to  get  thro'  it  tho'  greatly  suflFering.  He  is  much  in- 
^^enced  by  the  electric  fluid,  and  three  days  of  thunderstorms 
^^ite  prostrated  him.  He  could  have  wished,  that  your  Majesty 
^y«n  could  have  witnessed  the  scene  at  Guildhall.  It  was  very 
picturesque,  and  admirably  arranged.  From  Charing  Cross  to 
"*e  Guildhall,  there  was  a  continuous  and  enthusiastic  crowd, 
^^d  quite  si>ontaneou8 ;  no  organisation,  no  committee  work. 

To-day  there  has  been  a  most  extraordinary  scene  at  the  For- 
eign Office:  700  deputies  from  nearly  1,000  Conservative  Asso- 
ciations, and  they  passed  Lord  Salisbury  and  myself,  and  they 
[Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Beaconsfield]  had  to  shake  hands  with 
every  member  from  every  part  of  England,  and  then  to  address 
them,  exhausted  as  Lord  Beaconsfleld  was  by  standing  more  than 
an  hour. 

To  Lady  Bradford, 

10,  Downing  Street,  Aug,  6,  78. — .  .  .  Monty  and  I  are  going 
to  the  play  to-night  to  see  some  nonsense,  wh.  everybody  is  going 
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to  see  —  Parasol  or  Pinafore  —  a  burlesque,  a  sort  of  thing 
hate,  but  I  got  into  the  scrape  on  Saturday  at  H[olland]  Hon 
with  Pss.  Mary.    She  is  patroness  and  we  go  in  her  box. 

Yesterday's  dinner  was  amusing,  as  Louise^  looked  her  b 
and  talked  her  best  I  sate  on  her  right  hand,  and  D.  of  Ca 
on  her  left,  and  Harty-Tarty  not  too  near  with  Lady  Westmi 
land,  the  only  other  lady  there.  Louise  talked  a  good  deal  abo 
you,  and  pretends  to  love  you  very  much,  and  I  hope  she  is  m 
cere.  She  does  not  think  you  look  so  well  as-  she  cd.  wish,  a 
wishes  you  wd.  take  more  care  of  yourself,  and  lead  a  quiet  li: 
But  who  can  lead  a  quiet  life  with  two  daughters  to  attei 
tol  .  .  • 

Aug.  8. — .  .  .  I  am  quite  exhausted.  ...  I  want  to  go  to  b 
for  a  week,  or  lie  on  the  summer  grass,  if  it  wd.  not  rain. 

Except  at  Wycombe  fair,  in  my  youth,  I  have  never  seen  an 
thing  so  bad  as  Pinafore,  It  was  not  even  a  burlesque,  a  sc 
of  provincial  Black-eyed  Susan,  Princess  Mary's  face  spoke  ▼< 
umes  of  disgust  and  disappointment,  but  who  cd.  have  told  h 
to  go  there? 

The  Treaty  of  Berlin  is  Beaconsfield's  main  intematioD 
work;  by  it  his  reputation  as  a  European  statesman  mi] 
stand  or  fall.  At  one  time  it  was  the  fashion  to  oonclui 
that,  because  his  vaunted  division  of  Bulgaria  into  tl 
provinces,  of  which  only  one  was  given  political  autonom 
lasted  no  longer  than  seven  years,  and  was  then  terminat 
with  England's  cheerful  acquiescence,  therefore  the  Trea 
was  a  failure,  and  Beaconsfield's  diplomacy  was  proved 
be  a  futile  sham.  This  judgment  has  long  been  abandons 
as  superficial ;  it  may  seem  strange  that  it  was  ever  wide 
accepted,  seeing  that  the  British  statesman,  who  acquieso 
in  the  union  of  the  two  provinces  in  1885,  was  Salisbur 
Beaconsfield's  colleague  at  Berlin  in  1878.  The  sepai 
tipn  of  Eastern  Rumelia  from  Bulgaria  was  in  BeacoD 
field's  mind  a  means,  and  not  an  end.  The  danger  tb  I 
guarded  against  was  the  complete  Russian  dominance  of  tl 
Balkan  Peninsula  by  means  of  a  huge  Russianised  Bulgari 
which  should  frustrate  the  aspirations  of  all  the  other  Bf 
kan  peoples,  and  should  reduce  Turkey-in-Europe  to  a  sta 
of  vassalage  to  Russia.  That  danger  was  removed  b j  tl 
2  Duchess  of  Manchester,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Devonahire. 
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provifiions  of  the  Treaty.  The  seven  years'  delay,  which 
Beaconsfield's  insistence  on  division  interposed,  gave  time 
for  the  growth  of  a  national  spirit  which  by  1885  had  trans- 
formed the  Bulgarians  from  clients  and  tools  of  Russia  into 
a  people  with  a  strong  sense  of  individuality  and  independ* 
enoe.  This  development  was  hastened  by  Russia's  foolish 
and  shortsighted  conduct  towards  Bulgaria.  Having  al- 
ready lost  to  a  large  extent  the  sympathy  of  Greeks,  Serbs, 
and  Rumanians  by  her  neglect  of  their  interests  at  San  Ste- 
fano  and  Berlin,  she  now  contrived,  by  high-handed  and 
incessant  interference  in  all  the  affairs  of  her  proteges,  to 
alienate  even  the  Bulgarians;  and  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  united  Bulgaria  —  united  by  her  own  motion,  and  in 
Russia's  despite  —  would  in  consequence  prove  rather  a 
bulwark  of  Turkey  against  Russia  than  an  outwork  of  Rus- 
sia against  Turkey.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  united 
Bulgaria  of  1885  was  much  smaller  in  extent  than  the  ^  big 
Bulgaria '  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stef ano ;  that  it  nowhere 
reached  the  ^gean  coast,  nor  did  it  include  Macedonia ;  and 
so  neither  prejudiced  Greek  and  Serbian  claims  in  those 
regions,  nor  broke  the  continuity  of  Turkish  dominion  in 
Europe.  The  aims  of  Beaconsfield's  policy  were  therefore 
secured  by  the  rearrangement  of  1885,  though  means  differed. 
The  Treaty  unquestionably  had  many  imperfections,  and 
not  a  few  of  its  clauses  were  never  seriously  put  in  force. 
Still,  if  we  look  broadly  at  its  aims  and  its  results,  it^iK. 
impossible  not  to  recognise  that  what  Beaconsfield  deter-  \ 
mined  to  secure  —  the  safety  of  the  British  Empire  from  the  \ 
threatening  advance  of  Russia,  and  the  continuance  of  Euro-  ) 
pean  peace  —  he  did  secure.  So  far  as  peace  is  concerne4<^ 
whereas,  in  the  months  preceding  the  Treaty,  on  the  top  of 
a  desolating  struggle  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Russia  appeared  to  be  imminent 
and  war  between  Austria  and  Russia  probable,  none  of  the 
six  great  European  Powers  —  Austria,  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Italy, ^  Russia  —  was  at  war  in  Europe  dur- 

i  Italy's  war  with  Turkey  over  Tripoli  was  rather  an  African  than  a 
JBuropean  strqggk. 
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to  see  —  Parasol  or  Pinafore  —  a  burlesque,  a  sort  of  thing  I 
hate,  but  I  got  into  the  scrape  on  Saturday  at  H[olland]  Houaa^ 
with  Pss.  Mary.     She  is  patroness  and  we  go  in  her  box. 

Yesterday's  dinner  was  amusing,  as  Louise^  looked  her  best 
and  talked  her  best.    I  sate  on  her  right  hand,  and  D.  of  Cam. 
on  her  left,  and  Harty-Tarty  not  too  near  with  Lady  Westmor- 
land, the  only  other  lady  there.     Louise  talked  a  good  deal  abou 
you,  and  pretends  to  love  you  very  much,  and  I  hope  she  ia  sii 
cere.     She  does  not  think  you  look  so  well  as  she  cd.  wiah,  a 
wishes  you  wd.  take  more  care  of  yourself,  and  lead  a  quiet  Ir 
But  who  can  lead  a  quiet  life  with  two  daughters  to  attc* 
to!  .  .  • 

Aug.  8. — .  .  .  I  am  quite  exhausted.  ...  I  want  to  go  to 
for  a  week,  or  lie  on  the  summer  grass,  if  it  wd.  not  rain. 

Except  at  Wycombe  fair,  in  my  youth,  I  have  never  seen  r 
thing  so  bad  as  Pinafore.    It  was  not  even  a  burlesque,  a 
of  provincial  Black-eyed  Susan,    Princess  Mary's  face  spoke 
umes  of  disgust  and  disappointment,  but  who  cd.  have  tolf^ 
to  go  there? 

The  Treaty  of  Berlin  is  Beaconsfield's  main  internal 
work;  by  it  his  reputation  as  a  European  statesman 
stand  or  fall.     At  one  time  it  was  the  fashion  to  cot 
that,  because  his  vaunted  division  of  Bulgaria  int' 
provinces,  of  which  only  one  was  given  political  auto 
lasted  no  longer  than  seven  years,  and  was  then  tem^ 
with  England's  cheerful  acquiescence,  therefore  the 
was  a  failure,  and  Beaconsfield's  diplomacy  was  pr'^ 
be  a  futile  sham.     This  judgment  has  long  been  ah.-r 
as  superficial ;  it  may  seem  strange  that  it  was  ever 
accepted,  seeing  that  the  British  statesman,  who  ac< 
in  the  union  of  the  two  provinces  in  1885,  was  Sa 
Beaconsfield's  colleague  at  Berlin  in  1878.     The 
tion  of  Eastern  Rumelia  from  Bulgaria  was  in    ; 
field's  mind  a  means,  and  not  an  end.     The  dan^ 
guarded  against  was  the  complete  Russian  dominaii 
Balkan  Peninsula  by  means  of  a  huge  Busaianised 
which  should  frustrate  the  aspirations  of  all  the  l 
kan  peoples,  and  should  reduce  Turkey-in-Europe 
of  vassalage  to  Russia.     That  danger  was  remo\ 

iDachesB  of  Manchester,  aftefwards  Duehaw  of  De\'L. 
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ing  the  thirty-six  years  which  intervened  between  the  Treaty 
and  the  outbreak  of  Armageddon  in  1914.  Russia  cer- 
tainly fought  Japan  in  the  Far  East,  Oreat  Britain  engaged 
in  wars  in  India,  Egypt,  the  Sudan,  and  South  Africa,  and 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy  all  conducted  military  opera- 
tions in  connection  with  their  African  colonies;  but 


pean  peace  among  the  Great  Powers,  though  sometim< 
imperilled,  was  never  broken.     A  steady  continuance  o: 
peace  in  the  Balkans  was,  however,  not  secured.     No^ 
rangement  that  was  possible  in  the  conditions  of  1878  coul 
have  effected  that ;  it  remains  indeed  to  be  proved  whethe 
the  settlement  made  in  the  immeasurably  better  conditio 
of  1019  and  1920  will  be  permanently  satisfactory.     Bu 
at  any  rate,  Balkan  conflicts  were  confined  for  nearly  fo; 
years  to  the  Balkan  States  themselves;  and  the 
Austria  with  Serbia  in  1914  was  rather  the 


regards  tne  tnreat  to  the  British  Empire  and  its  con»--^ 
munications  by  the  advance  of  Russia  through  EuropeaK:=v^ 
Turkey  towards  the  Mediterranean,  and  through  Asia  Minoir 
towards  Syria  and  Egypt  on  the  one  hand  and  Mesopotamia 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  other,  Beaconsfield's  success  wl 
complete.     These  movements  were  definitely  stopped, 
have  never  been  renewed  in  arms.     That  the  corresponding 
Russian  advance  from  Turkestan  towards  India  was  stii 
ulated  for  a  while  by  the  check  in  Europe  and  Asia  Min< 
is  hardly  a  reflection  on  the  Treaty  or  on  Beaconsfield' 
work  at  Berlin,  as  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  danger  and  ha 
directed  his  policy  since  he  came  into  office  towards  tl 
attainment  of  a  more  *  scientific  '  north-west  frontier  for  Ii 
dia,  the  foundations  of  which  he  laid  before  his  retirement  " 
If  Cyprus  has  not  been  utilised  as  Beaconsfield  intended 
and  expected,  it  has  been  partly  because  there  has  been  i^ 
renewal  of  Russian  activity  in  Asia  Minor,  and  partly  W 
cause  Egypt,  which,  from  regard  for  French  interests,  b< 
deliberately  put  out  of  his  consideration  at  Berlin,  wh/ 
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tfubseqaentlj  thrown  upon  our  hands  owing  to  French  renun- 
^^iation.  That  he  fallj  realised  British  interests  in  Egypt 
liis  aVstions,  speeches,  and  letters  prove;  that  he  anticipated 
^uid  welcomed  a  great  extension  of  British  influence  there  in 
the  future  may  fairly  be  deduced  from  his  purchase  of  the 
Suez  Canal  shares ;  but  he  could  not  in  1878  have  acquired 
occlusive  control  of  Egypt  as  a  place  of  arms  in  the  Eastern 
3Jediterranean  without  a  direct  breach  with  our  joint  con- 
ti:\)ller,  France,  which  would  have  gravely  affected  our  inter- 
national position.  None  who  remember  the  excessive  irrita- 
tion which  prevailed  in  France  for  twenty  years  on  account 
of  a  British  occupation  of  Egypt,  in  which  she  had  been 
pressed  originally  to  take  a  share,  will  join  in  the  re- 
proaches sometimes  thrown  on  Beaconsfield's  memory,  even 
^^  Liberal  quarters,  for  not  having  occupied  Egypt  in  1878, 
^n  Prance's  despite,  instead  of  Cyprus.  r^^ 

The  principal  obstacle  which  Beaconsfield  interposed  by   >y 
^e  Treaty  in  the  way  of  Russian  ambitions  was,  of  course,     j 
*  concentrated  and  strengthened  Turkey.     For  few  would   / 
^ow  endorse  the  criticism  much  heard  at  the  time  that  Bea- 
consfield, who  claimed  to  be  a  friend,  had  dealt  Turkey  more 
Mortal  blows  than  her  professed  enemies.     It  is  now  gener- 
ally recognised  that  her  effective  power  was  increased  by 
^e  lopping  off  of  outlying  provinces  which  she  could  neither 
fiovem  nor  defend,  and  which  constituted  an  unceasing 
^^ain  upon  her  resources ;  which  provinces,  moreover,  might 
^cll  be  turned  eventually  into  buffer  States  to  protect  her 
"*^^ntier.     But  was  not  this  strengthening  of  Turkey,  how- 
^'^^r  excusable  from  the  standpoint  of  British  imperial  de- 
"^^Xice,  treason  to  the  general  interest  of  Europe  and  to  the 
^^Use  of  humanity  ?     Did  not  these  demand  the  withdrawal, 
^^  the  utmost  possible  extent,  of  Christian  nationalities  from 
^tirkish  rule,  and  the  strictest  European  supervision  of  those 
^hose  actual  enfranchisement  could  not  for  the  moment  b« 

^iif orced  ? 

The  answer  is  that  the  Treatv,  though  not  satisfactory  to 

extremists  on  either  side,  did  find  a  means  of  largely  recon- 
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ciling  apparent  incompatibles.  Far  from  neglecting  tiie 
emancipation  of  Christian  nationalities,  the  Treaty  and  the 
Cyprus  Convention  withdrew  from  effective  Turkish  gov- 
ernment both  the  Bulgarias,  in  different  degrees,  the  whole 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  parts  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus, 
a  large  portion  of  Armenia,  and  the  island  of  Cyprus.  The 
transfer  of  Eastern  Armenia  to  Russia,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  Austria,  were  calculated 
in  both  cases  materially  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  in- 
habitants. And,  when  the  Treaty  is  condemned  for  preju- 
dicing the  establishment  of  a  great  South  Slavic  kingdom  by 
putting  the  Slavs  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  under  Austria, 
it  has  to  be  remembered  that  this  reinforcement  of  the  al- 
ready numerous  Slavs  of  Austria-Hungary  might  well  have 
led  to  the  merger  of  a  Dual  in  a  Triple  Empire,  in  which 
Slavs  should  have  an  equal  place  and  equal  rights  with 
Magyars  and  Austrian  Germans. 

The  Christian  nationalities  still  left  under  Turkish  rule 
had  much  to  hope  from  the  restored  influence  of  Great  Brit- 
ain in  the  counsels  of  the  Porte.  Those  in  Asia  were  bene- 
fited directly  by  the  establishment  of  military  consuls  under 
Sir  Charles  Wilson's  leadership;  those  in  Europe  would 
profit  indirectly  by  the  ascendency  of  the  British  Am- 
bassador at  Constantinople,  where  Layard  bade  fair  to 
occupy  the  place  once  filled  by  Stratford  de  Redcliffe. 
These  prospects  were  ruined  by  the  abrupt  change  in  British 
policy  when  Gladstone  returned  to  power  in  1880.  British 
threats  did  indeed  wring  from  a  reluctant  Turkey  overdue 
concessions  to  Greece  and  Montenegro.  But  that  was  a 
small  gain  to  set  against  the  permanent  alienation  of  the 
Porte,  the  disappearance  of  British  influence  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  cessation  of  British  power  to  protect  perse- 
cuted Christians,  either  in  Asia  Minor  or  in  European  Tur- 
key. In  this  respect  Beaconsfield's  policy  is  open  to  tlie 
serious  reproach  that  it  assumed  the  continuance  of  his 
party  in  oflSce  for,  at  least,  another  Parliament,  so  that  a 
reversal  would  become  diflBcult,  if  not  impossible.     And  yet 
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no  one  should  have  known  better  than  he  the  mutability 
of  the  British  electorate. 

The  place  of  authority  at  Constantinople  and  in  Asia 
Minor  vacated  by  Great  Britain  was  gradually  occupied,  not 
by  Russia,  but  by  Germany ;  and  the  renewed  strength  which 
Beaconsfield  had  given  to  Turkey  came  eventually  to  be  used 
under  German  direction  to  hamper  and  not  to  promote 
British  interests.  But  he  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  this. 
Statesmen  must  deal  with  the  evils  before  them.  In  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  danger  to  the  free  de- 
velopment of,  at  any  rate,  the  Eastern  World  was  Bussia. 
She  was,  of  course,  nothing  like  so  formidable  or  so  destruc- 
tive of  human  liberties  as  Napoleon  at  the  beginning  of  that 
century  or  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  next;  but  she 
kept  Europe  generally  in  constant  uneasiness,  while  to  the 
Sritish  Empire  she  was  a  serious  menace.  She  was  foiled 
principally  by  two  British  statesmen,  Palmerston  and  Bea- 
consfield ;  and  by  Beaconsfield  she  was  foiled  without  resort 
to  arms.  It  has  been  the  duty  of  later  statesmen  to  provide 
against  the  German  threat,  and  they  must  bear  the  responsi- 
bility. 

Looking  back  at  the  work  of  the  British  Plenipotentiaries 
at  the  Berlin  Congress  after  two  and  a  half  years'  experi- 
ence, Beaconsfield  wrote  to  Dnimmond  Wolff  on  November 
4,  1880 :  *  Next  to  making  a  tolerable  settlement  for  the 
Porte,  our  great  object  was  to  break  up,  and  permanently 
prevent,  the  alliance  of  the  three  Empires,  and  I  maintain 
there  never  was  a  general  diplomatic  result  more  completely 
effected.  Of  course,  it  does  not  appear  on  the  protocols; 
it  was  realised  by  personal  influence  alone,  both  with  Au- 
drassy  and  Bismarck.'  These  are  pregnant  sentences,  which 
may  well  be  pondered  by  those  who  accuse  Disraeli  of  hav- 
ing destroyed  the  concert  of  Europe  by  refusing  the  adher- 
ence of  Great  Britain  to  the  Berlin  ilemorandum  in  May, 
1876.  There  was,  in  fact,  at  that  time  no  concert  of  Europe 
in  any  real  sense.  There  was  a  concert  of  three  autocrats  — 
the  Emperors  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Germany,  inspired 
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by  Bismarck  —  which  was  gradually  assuming  the  direi 
tion  of  free  Europe,  in  the  belief  that  Italy  was  absorbe 
in  internal  development,  France  crushed  and  helpless,  an 
England  wedded  to  a  policy  of  non-interference  on  the  dn 
tinent  In  regard  neither  to  the  Andrassy  note,  nor  1 
the  Berlin  Memorandum,  did  the  three  Empires  seek  the  a 
sistance  of  the  rest  of  Europe  in  concerting  tiieir  polic; 
They  framed  their  policy  by  themselves  first,  and  demande 
the  assent  of  the  popularly  governed  States  afterward 
Such  a  method  of  conducting  European  affairs,  if  to 
erated  would  have  led  to  the  subordination  of  Ihe  progre 
sive  to  the  non-progressive  elements  in  Eiirope,  of  the  fn 
to  the  subservient  nations.  France  and  Italy  seemed  fc 
the  moment  to  be  willing  to  accept  this  dictation ;  England 
under  Disraeli,  was  not  There  could  be  no  real  oonoert  < 
Europe  unless  the  Western  Powers  took  a  large  share  i 
directing  it.  That  seems  a  truism  to-day;  but  it  was  Be 
consfield's  policy  and  personal  influence  at  Berlin  whi« 
claimed  and  secured  for  his  country  as  large  a  share  in  c 
recting  European  affairs  as  that  of  any  of  the  three  aufl 
crats,  and  which  drove  a  wedge  between  the  three  Empira 
making  it  impossible  for  them  in  future,  in  spite  of  all  R 
marck's  dexterous  diplomacy,  to  hold  together  with  suflScie 
coherence  to  dictate  to  Europe.  In  fact  Beaconsfield  " 
Berlin  —  with  no  aid  from  triumphant  arms,  such  as  erm 
tained  Castlereagh  at  Vienna  and  Mr.  Lloyd  Gteorge  in  Pa.: 
—  retrieved  for  Great  Britain  the  right  to  a  potent  voica 
the  settlement  of  Europe.  It  was  a  victory  for  three  iaiE 
tutions  in  a  continent  which  had  been  drifting  for  aKtm 
years  towards  autocracy.  It  was  also  a  vindication  of  tt 
sane  imperialism  which  he  had  been  returned  to  power 
1874  to  promote.  "^ 


CHAPTER  X 
The  Afghan  Wab 

1878 

At  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  1878  Beaconsfield  was 
at  the  height  of  his  renown  and  popularity.  It  was  the  com- 
mon opinion  that  a  dissolution  at  that  time  would  have  con- 
firmed the  Tory  Gbvemment  in  power  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority for  another  period  of  five  or  six  years.  The  adven- 
ture must  have  had  its  attractions,  as  time  was  needed  to 
ensure  the  permanence  of  Beaconsfield's  Eastern  policy  just 
embodied  in  treaty  form.  But  he  and  his  Cabinet  decided, 
on  August  10,  not  to  endeavour  to  snatch  a  party  victory  out 
of  a  success  in  foreign  policy.  There  was  no  constitutional 
excuse  for  dissolving  a  Parliament  which  steadily  supported 
Ministers  by  large  majorities,  and  which  had  still  two  years 
and  a  half  to  run.  *  It  would  be  like  throwing  up  a  nibber 
at  whist,'  wrote  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke,  the  Whip,  *  whilst 
holding  nothing  but  good  cards/  But  virtue  was  indeed  in 
this  case  its  own,  and  only,  reward.  Partly  through  their 
own  fault,  but  mainly  through  disasters  abroad  and  distress 
at  home,  for  both  of  which  their  responsibility  was  slight. 
Ministers  perceptiblv  declined  in  public  favour  during  the 
remainder  of  their  term  of  office. 

The  abounding  trade  of  the  early  seventies  had,  in  the 
normal  cycle,  been  succeeded,  soon  after  the  change  of 
Government,  by  a  period  of  depression,  which  the  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars  of  the  last  year  or  two  had  no  doubt  helped 
to  deepen.  Wages  had  to  be  reduced  in  one  industry  after 
another,  with  the  natural  result  of  serious  conflicts  between 
capital  and  labour,  prblonged  and  repeated  strikes  being 
sometimes  accompanied  by  outbreaks  of  lawless  violence. 
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Much  of  the  savings  of  the  country  was  lost  by  speculative 
investment  in  unsound  foreign  loans;  and  in  the  October 
of  this  year  the  failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  brought 
widespread  disaster  to  Scotland  and  the  Xorth  of  England. 
Our  imperial  and  foreign  trade  suffered  heavily  owing  to 
famines  in  India  and  China ;  and  there  was  now  felt  fully 
the  backwash  caused  by  the  destruction  of  capital  and  tem- 
porary inflation  of  trade  due  to  the  wars  of  the  sixties  and 
early  seventies  —  the  Civil  War  in  America,  the  Austro- 
Prussian  War  of  1866,  and  the  Franco-German  War  of 
1870-71.  More  serious  still  in  some  ways,  the  ruin  which 
Disraeli  and  his  friends  foresaw  for  the  agricultural  interest 
as  the  result  of  Peel's  corn  law  legislation,  but  which  had 
been  hitherto  postponed  by  various  accidental  causes,  came 
at  last  with  full  force,  grievously  aggravated  by  a  succession 
of  bad  harvests.  Owing  to  the  unlimited  entry  of  cheap 
food  from  abroad  —  which,  of  course,  on  the  other  hand, 
enabled  the  artisan  better  to  support  his  own  industrial 
troubles  —  agricultural  prices  tumbled  headlong  down, 
neither  rents  nor  wages  could  be  paid,  and  farms  were  being 
thrown  up  all  over  the  country. 

Then,  though  European  peace  was  secured,  the  ordinary 
man  was  disturbed  to  find  that  within  a  few  months  Great 
Britain  had  two  wars  on  her  hands,  one  in  India,  and  one  in 
South  Africa ;  and  he  was  still  more  disturbed  when  disaster 
befell  our  troops  in  Zululand  and  our  Mission  at  Cabul. 
The  great  imperial  questions,  out  of  which  these  two  wars 
sprang,  were  what  mainly  occupied  Beaconsfield's  attention 
during  the  last  year  and  a  half  of  his  Ministry.  But  his 
relation  to  them  was  not  nearly  so  close,  his  direction  of  them 
not  nearly  so  complete,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the  Eastern 
question.  He  undoubtedly  charged  the  Viceroy,  whom  he 
selected  for  India,  to  secure  the  north-west  frontier  by  a 
more  forward  policy  than  had  been  recently  pursued,  and 
he  adopted  a  policy  of  confederation  for  South  Africa  and 
authorised  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal.  But  the  meth- 
ods of  procedure,  the  times  and  places  for  decisive  strokes, 
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embodied  in  treaty  form.  But  he  and  his  Cabinet  decided, 
on  August  10,  not  to  endeavour  to  snatch  a  party  victory  out 
of  a  success  in  foreign  policy.  There  was  no  constitutional 
excuse  for  dissolving  a  Parliament  which  steadily  supported 
"^linisters  by  large  majorities,  and  which  had  still  two  years 
^^i  a  half  to  run.  *  It  would  be  like  throwing  up  a  rubber 
^t  whist,^  wrote  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke,  the  Whip,  *  whilst 
holding  nothing  but  good  cards.^  But  virtue  was  indeed  in 
^his  case  its  own,  and  only,  reward.  Partly  through  their 
o^^  fault,  but  mainly  through  disasters  abroad  and  distress 
^^  home,  for  both  of  which  their  responsibility  was  slight, 
-Ministers  perceptibly  declined  in  public  favour  during  the 
^"^inainder  of  their  term  of  office. 

The  abounding  trade  of  the  early  seventies  had,  in  the 

^^nnal  cycle,  been  succeeded,   soon   after  the  change  of 

Government,  by  a  period  of  depression,  which  the  wars  and 

Amours  of  wars  of  the  last  year  or  two  had  no  doubt  helped 

^^  deepen.     Wages  had  to  be  reduced  in  one  industry  after 

^^other,  with  the  natural  result  of  serious  conflicts  between 

^^pital  and  labour,  prolonged  and  repeated  strikes  being 

^^etimes  accompanied  by  outbreaks  of  lawless  violence. 

'  360 
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not  go  for  a  fortnight  to  Balmoral!  It  was  impossible.  My  only 
hope  is  in  a  very  quiet  life,  solitude,  regular  hours,  and  no  talk- 
ing. I  am  now  quite  alone  and  therefore  ought  to  ensure  the 
latter  condition.  Monty  went  from  Osborne  to  Scotland,  and  I 
don't  expect  to  see  him  again  for  months.  I  have  given  orders 
that  none  of  my  other  secretaries,  and  no  messenger,  except  on 
urgent  and  critical  business,  shall  come  near  me.  .  .  . 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HuoHENDEN  Manor,  Auq.  29,  '78. — .  .  .  You  ask  me  where  I 
generally  lived.  In  my  workshop^  in  the  morning,  and  always 
in  the  library  in  the  evening.  Books  are  companions,  even  if 
ytni  don't  open  them.  They  are  at  least  proof  that  there  are,  or 
v'<To,  human  beings  in  the  world  besides  yourself;  tho'  I  cannot 
say  I  fear  solitude  or  find  it  irksome.  It  is  the  next  beat  thing 
to  being  with  those  you  like  very  much.  .  .  . 

Beaconsfield's  anxieties  this  autumn  were  largelv  con- 
cerned with  the  proper  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
Neither  Eussia  nor  Turkey  showed  any  undue  haste  in 
carrying  out  provisions  to  which  they  had  originally  ob- 
jected but  ultimately  agreed.     But  Beaconsfield  was  clear 
that  both  must  be  assumed  to  be  acting  bona  fide  until  thi 
contrary  was  proved,  and  that  consequently  full  time  must 
be  allowed  to  both  before  the  Powers  resorted  to  diplomaticsza 
or  other  pressure.     He   successfully  resisted   a   propo{ 
which,  apparently  at  Austria's  instance,  Bismarck  made  foi 
an  identic  note  to  the  Porte. 

From  Lord  Salisbury, 

Private,    Chalet  Cecil,  prIis  Dieppe,  Sept,  2,  '78. —  I  encl< 
a  note  I  received  from  Waddington  two  days  ago.    The  marked 
passage  seems  to  show  that  the  Egyptian  business  has  not  excited 
him.  .  .  .  His  power  of  doing  harm  does  not  extend  far. 

At  the  opposite  pole  of  the  horizon  the  weather  looks  uglier. 
Either  Eissingen  baths  have  disagreed  seriously  with  Bismarck 
or  the  Russians  are  up  to  some  mischief.  I  do  not  profees  to 
guess  what;  for  I  can't  see  what  advantage  they  will  get  Any- 
how, Bismarck's  note,  when  it  comes,  must  be  looked  at  with  sus- 
picion ;  and  my  present  impression  is  that  we  ou^t  not  to  accede. 
To  begin  bullying  the  Porte  is  hardly  reasonable  when  the  ratifi- 

i  The  small  study  on  the  first  floor.    See  Vd.  JJl.,  di.  6. 
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<^Atioii8  have  hardly  been  exchanged  a  month.    Probably  I  shall 
o?er  if  the  note  really  makes  its  appearance. 


To  Lord  Salisbury, 

[uoHENDEN  Manor,  Sept.  S,  1878. —  It  gave  me  greet  satisfac- 
'tiou  to  hear  from  you  this  morning. 

I  think  Waddington,  tho'  he  may  not  always  intend  it,  a  some- 

'w^biit  dangerous  animal  to  deal  with.    Harcourt  ^  has  taken  Har- 

leyford.  Sir.  Wm.  Clayton's  seat  near  Marlow,  for  the  season, 

and,  some  little  time  ago,  came  here  in  great  excitement,  with  a 

letter  from  W.,  directing  him  to  see  you,  or  me  instantly,  about 

the  contemplated  marriage  of  P.  Napoleon  and  the  P'ss.  Thyra, 

^h.  he  looked  upon  as  a  probable  revolution  in  France.    If  nee- 

easary,  Harcourt  was  to  read  to  me  their  confidential  despatches 

ou    this  subject.    I  thought  I  would  let  him  do  so,  and  more 

frivolous  gossip  I  have  seldom  perused.    When  it  was  over,  I 

told  him,  which,  by  an  accident,  it  was  in  my  i>ower  to  do,  that 

tliere  was  not  the  slightest  foimdation  for  his  narrative,  wh.  W. 

o^dently  entirely  credited. 

A  week  ago,  Harcourt  drove  here  with  Mme.  H.,  on  the  pre- 
^^noe  of  seeing  the  place,  etc.,  'not  a  word  of  politics  to  be 
QK>'ken':  but  he  got  me  at  last  in  a  comer,  and  was  evidently 
^^^htened  out  of  his,  or  Waddington's,  wits,  about  Rivers 
^[ilson]  being  Finance  Minister  in  Egypt.  I  told  him,  that 
I  had  no  official  information  that  the  post  was  yet  offered  to 
^  W.  or,  if  offered,  whether  he  could,  or  would  accept  it,  but 
I  hoped,  equally  for  the  sake  of  France  and  England,  that  it 
wauld  be  offered  and  accepted,  for  it  seemed  to  be  the  best,  if 
^ot  the  only,  chance  of  the  two  nations  getting  back  any  of  their 
nioixey. 

1  have  not  the  slightest  confidence  in  Waddington;  he  is 
feeble  and  sly,  wh.  feeble  men  often  are.  The  only  point  on 
wh,  I  don't  agree  with  you  is  as  to  his  inability  of  doing  harm. 
He  can  do  harm  enough,  and  has  done  a  great  deal  already 
about  Greece.  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised,  that  he  has  been 
Btimulating  Bismarck.  Waddington  wants  to  convey  to  the 
^orld,  that  France  is  yet  a  great  Power,  tho'  it  can't,  or  won't, 
do  ^reat  things.  All  this  at  the  expense  of  the  Porte,  alias  at 
our  own  expence. 

I  ara  clear  myself,  that  if  we  do  not  take  up  a  very  firm  and 

decided  line  about  the  Porte,  we  shall  have  serious  difficulties 

Arise.    I  think,  we  must,  on  no  account,  join  in  any  note,  such 

as  I  hear  referred  to  in  the  journals. 

I  think  we  ought  to  do  more:  deprecate  altogether  its  trans- 

1  The  French  Ambasgador. 
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mission,  and  say  that,  while  we  shall  use  our  utmost  efforts  to 
induce  the  Porte  to  fulfil  the  spirit  of  her  engagements,  and  at 
this  moment,  believe  she  will  act  accordingly,  we  feel  that  her 
engagements  are  so  large,  so,  at  the  same  time,  extensive  and 
difficult,  that  the  utmost  forbearance  and  indulgence  must  be 
extended  to  her  during  ]ier  operations. 

I  don't  think  our  fleet  should  leave  the  Turkish  waters  at 
present,  and  if  it  does,  I  don't  think  our  naval  force  in  the 
Mediterranean  should  be  reduced.  Waddington  is  quite  capable, 
in  that  case,  of  sending  a  French  fleet  to  Greece,  or  *  demonstrat- 
ing' in  some  manner  or  other.  At  present,  he  will  do  anything 
but  fight,  but  his  tactics  are  dangerous,  and  should  be  dis- 
couraged; if  necessary,  by  a  little  confidential  frankness.  We 
intend  to  see  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  fulfilled,  but,  so  long  as  the 
Porte  is  acting  bona  fide,  we  cannot  sanction  any  recourse  to 
compulsion.  .  .  . 

Aug.  [Sepf}  8. —  I  have  received  yr.  box,  and  read  its  con- 
tents with  entire  satisfaction.  It  is  always  a  real  pleasure  to 
me  to  find  ourselves  in  accord,  wh.  will  help  us  in  the  difficulties, 
which,  I  doubt  not,  we  shall  have  to  encounter. 

I  feel  your  time  at  this  moment  is  more  valuable  than  mine, 
and  I  certainly  should  have  offered  to  come  up  to  town,  but  I 
have  no  home  there.  Downing  St.  is  in  the  hands  of  the  paint- 
ers; the  first  time,  probably,  since  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  and 
therefore,  my  visit  would  be  a  hurried  one,  between  two  trains. 
I  like  to  consult,  and,  if  possible,  sleep  over  our  thoughts,  before 
we  come  to  a  decision  in  the  morning.  I  should,  therefore,  be 
delighted  to  see  you  here,  for  the  statistics  of  travel  are  con- 
venient for  such  a  purpose.  .  .  . 

To  Lady  Bradford, 

HuoHENDEN  Manor,  Sept.  7,  '78. — .  .  .  I  really  have  nothing 
to  tell  you.  Solitude  mitigates  my  sufferings,  and  I  have  nearly 
got  rid  of  my  bronchitis,  but  any  social  excitement,  anything 
wh.  breaks  the  mechanical  regularity  of  my  habits,  upsets  me  in 
a  moment.  Yesterday  I  was  obliged  to  have  Mr.  Tumor  down 
to  transact  business  till  four  o'ck.,  when  I  bid  him  adieu,  with  a 
blessing  and  a  hope  I  shd.  never  see  him,  or  any  other  secretary, 
again  —  when  I  again  heard  the  sound  of  chariot  wheels,  and 
there  was  the  1st  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  who  had  driven  over  18 
miloa,  and  was  obliged  to  see  me.  I  th[ough]t  I  shd.  have  sunk 
under  it,  and  it  led  to  great  labors,  all  of  wh.  I  had  to  accomplish 
myself. 

I  fear,  also,  that  I  shall  be  otherwise  troubled,  as  Salisbury 
has  come  over!    This  bodes  business!  .  .  . 


liKNJAMIN.   KAilT.  (iK  UKAl  i  iXSriKl.D. 
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Sept  10. — .  .  .  The  Faery  complains  that  I  have  not  written  a 
•iter  to  her  for  a  fortnight,  and  have  communicated  only  hy 
degrama.  .  .  . 

Sept.  12. — .  .  .  Ld.  S[ali8huTy]  came  down  here  on  Tuesday, 
nd  left  the  following  mom  —  affairs  being  most  pressing;  but 
3  for  myself,  I  have  not  had  a  moment  since  even  for  meals  or 
eep  —  so  much  to  do  and  so  much  coming.  It  is  worse  than 
le  Congress.  .  .  . 

Salisbury  came  to  an  agreement  at  Hughenden  with  Bea- 
3nsfield  that  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pro- 
osed  identic  note ;  but  subsequently  Austria's  eagerness  in 
ressing  England  to  join  caused  the  Foreign  Secretary  for 
moment  to  waver.  The  Prime  Minister,  however,  stood 
rm.  As  he  told  the  Queen,  he  had  ^  had  anxious  moments 
bout  the  identic  note.  Fortunately,  he  knows  more  now 
f  the  character  of  Continental  statesmen,  and  of  some  of 
is  own  colleagues,  than  he  did  before  the  Berlin  Congress, 
liere  had  been  an  attempt  to  override  his  decision,  but  he 
^as  inexorable ;  and  the  result  is  that  Prince  Bismarck  has 
bsolutely  adopted  our  view,  and  says  we  are  right.'  The 
ollowing  was  Beaconsfield's  reply  to  a  letter  in  which  Salis- 
ury  expressed  his  uneasiness  and  hesitation. 

To  Lord  Salisbury. 

Hughenden  Manor,  Sept,  20,  1878. — .  .  .  Our  joining  in  the 
dentic  note,  after  having  declined  to  do  so,  and  declined  for 
jood  reasons,  would  have  the  worst  effect,  and  convey  an  im- 
)ression  of  vacillation  and  perplexity  on  our  part;  two  qualities 
^hich  we  should  always  avoid 

Success  would  hardly  justify  such  a  step.  But  would  it  suc- 
ceed? Is  it  in  the  power,  even  if  it  be  in  the  will,  of  Turkey, 
:o  control  events  in  Bosnia?  An  identic  note,  and  no  results, 
^ould  be  humiliating. 

But  let  us  assume  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  Turkey  to  manage 
Bosnia;  then  England  ought  to  be  able  to  induce  her  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  without  joining  in  identic  notes.  You  may  bully 
with  impunity  the  Turks  in  private,  provided  you  uphold  them 
publicly;  but  strong  remonstrances  accompanied  by  identic  notes, 
and  such  machinery,  always  fail  with  them.  If  the  Turks  can 
control  the  Bosnian  insurrection,  let  our  Ambassador  point  out 
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to  them  all  the  eyib  of  their  neglecting  to  do  so,  and  the  even- 
tual necessity  of  England  acting  with  their  foes. 

I  am  ready  and  willing  to  give  any  proof  of  the  sympathy  of 
England  which  you  can  recommend  —  I  should  not  shrink  myself 
from  a  tripartite  treaty  such  as  you  intimate.  It  would  not 
displease  Germany ;  it  would  please  France ;  and  Russia  could  do 
nothing. 

The  situation  at  present  allows,  and  demands,  hold  action. 
Every  Power  is  too  embarrassed  to  act  except  England.  It  is  a 
moment  when  what  if  called  prudence  is  not  wise.  We  must 
control,  and  we  must  create,  events. 

As  for  the  rumours  about  Todleben  and  his  mate,  and  the 
Rumanian  plebiscite,  I  should  utterly  disregard  such  bugbears. 
A  plebiscite  in  E.  Rumelia,  occupied  by  a  Russian  army,  would 
only  excite  indignation. 

As  for  Afghanistan,  Russia,  in  my  opinion,  will  get  out  of  the 
business  as  soon,  and  as  well,  as  she  can.  There  will  be  no  con- 
tinuity of  military  operations,  and  the  Russian  Mission,  instead 
of  being  permanent,  will  ultimately  take  the  form  of  an  Ekn- 
bassy  extraordinary  and  temporary.  But  we  must  act  with  firm- 
ness there,  as  everywhere. 

I  am  rather  disgusted  about  the  Egyptian  delay.  The  affair 
is  in  the  hands  of  Lingen!  who  has  drawn  up,  I  understand,  a 
great  piece,  '  grandis  et  verbosa,'  wh.  is  to  be  sent  to  me. 

However,  the  main  object  will  be  obtained,  and  all  we  can  hope 
is,  that  Or.  of  Exr.  Wilson  may  not  find  an  Egyptian  Lingen. 

The  same  policy  of  patience  and  hope  which  Beaconsfield 
was  resolved  to  pursue  as  regards  Turkish  action  in  Europe, 
he  also  desired  to  extend  to  Russian  action  in  Central  Asia. 
It  was  natural,  he  felt,  that  when  we  brought  Indian  troops 
to  the  Mediterranean  as  a  reminder  to  Russia  of  our  power 
and  determination,  Russia  should  retaliate,  as  she  did,  by 
sending  a  formal  mission  to  Cabul,  and  by  preparing  col- 
umns of  troops  in  Turkestan  to  threaten  India.  He  believed 
that,  now  that  peace  was  signed,  Russia  would  recall  the 
mission  and  the  troops ;  and  he  was  confirmed  in  this  view 
by  GortchakofPs  somewhat  general  assurances. 

From  Prince  OortchaJcoff. 

Confidential,  Baoen,  Sept  16,  1878. —  This  morning  I  re- 
ceived your  confidential  letter  of  the  11th  September.    I  fully 
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persevere  in  the  conviction  that  every  step  which  tends  to  termi- 
nate unwise  jealousies  between  two  great  States  consolidates  the 
peace  which  is  in  both  our  wishes.  No  continuity  of  military 
demonstrations  in  the  direction  of  Afghanistan  is  contemplated 
on  our  part  We  donH  research  any  particular  influence,  but 
merely  good  relations  which  should  in  no  way  inspire  any  appre- 
hension to  England. 

I  confirm  the  wishes  we  exchanged  at  Berlin,  and  persevere 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  come  to  a  practical  conclusion  by  the 
assistance  of  an  elevated  mind. 

Accordingly,  Beaconsfield  was  anxious  that  the  Indian 
Qovemment  should  take  no  precipitate  action.     Lytton,  the 
Viceroy,  on  the  other  hiand,  with  perhaps  a  truer  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Afghan  problem,  was  convinced  that  the  time 
tad  come  for  a  forward  movement  in  fulfilment  of  the  charge 
entrusted  to  him  when  Disraeli  selected  and  sent  him  out 
to  India  in  1876.     That  charge,  as  we  have  seen,^  was  to 
provide  for  the  permanent  security  of  the  north-western 
frontier,  which  was  endangered  by  the  steady  advance  of 
Russia  in  Turkestan,  and  by  the  growing  intimacy  of  the 
relations  between  General  Kaufmann,  the  Kussian  Governor 
of  Turkestan,  and  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  Sher  Ali. 
The  map  might  suggest  that  the  barren  and  rugged  moun- 
tains on  this  frontier  were  a  suflScient  protection.     But 
history  taught  us  that  invader  after  invader  had  penetrated 
their  barrier  and  overrun  the  Indian  plains ;  and,  indeed, 
that  it  was  only  the  British  conqueror  who  had  reached 
India  by  any  other  approach  than  that  across  or  beside 
Afghanistan.     Accordingly  ^  the  Prime  Minister,'   writes 
lytton's  daughter,  ^  strongly  impressed  upon  the  new  Vice- 
roy his  opinion  that  the  policy  of  Russia  gave  cause  for 
extreme  anxiety  and  watchfulness ;  and  that  it  was  essential, 
^ven  at  the  risk  of  failure,  the  possibility  of  which  could 
Tiot  be  denied,  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  induce 
the  Ameer  of  Cabul  to  enter  into  more  satisfactory  relations 
"with  our  Government ;  or,  if  such  a  result  proved  impractic- 
able, that  he  should  at  least  be  compelled  to  show  clearly  the 

16m  Vol.  v.,  ch.  11. 
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attitude  which  he  intended  to  hold  towards  Russia  and  U 
wards  ourselves.  Anything,  Mr.  Disraeli  thought,  was  be 
ter  than  the  state  of  absolute  uncertainty  and  suspicion  i 
which  our  relations  with  Afghanistan  were  involved/  * 

The  instructions  which  Lytton,  on  taking  up  his  pa 
in  1876,  received  from  Salisbury,  the  Secretary  of  Stat 
were  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Ameer  to  tl 
reception  of  a  friendly  mission;  and,  in  case  of  suocesi 
he  was  authorised  to  give  him  assurances  as  to  subsidie 
recognition  of  the  de  facto  succession  of  his  favourite  boi 
and  material  assistance  in  the  event  of  a  clear  case  of  ui 
provoked  aggression.  But,  in  order  that  such  assistane 
might  be  effectual,  the  Ameer  must  admit  British  agents  t 
frontier  positions.  Should  the  Ameer  refuse  to  receive  th 
mission,  his  estrangement  would  be  beyond  a  doubt,  an 
the  Government  of  India  might  have  to  reconsider  thei 
whole  policy  towards  Afghanistan. 

The  first  year  of  Lytton's  Viceroyalty  was  largely  ooci 
pied  with  repeated  but  unavailing  efforts  to  come  to  a 
understanding  with  the  Ameer  on  these  lines.  Lytton  wa 
given  a  wide  discretion;  and  he  tried  every  means  to  gi 
into  friendly  relation,  culminating  in  a  conference  held  s 
Peshawur  in  the  early  months  of  1877  between  Sir  Lewi 
Pelly  and  two  of  the  Ameer's  principal  Ministers.  Thi 
conference,  however,  finally  broke  down  on  the  absolut 
refusal  of  the  Ameer,  who  claimed  British  material  suppor 
to  give  British  officers  access  to  his  frontier  posts.  Th 
reception  of  a  permanent  British  agent  in  Cabul  was  neve 
even  asked  of  him,  so  careful  was  Lytton  of  Afghan  susce] 
tibilities.  But  Sher  Ali  was  by  this  time  deeply  committe 
to  Russia,  and  he  even  endeavoured,  with  little  result,  t 
stir  up  a  holy  war  against  British  India  among  the  wil 
tribes  bordering  on  the  Punjab.  In  spite  of  this  failure  t 
bring  the  Ameer  to  reason,  Lytton's  policy  in  these  earl 
days  added  enormously  to  the  strength  of  the  north-wee 
frontier  of  India  by  the  Treaty  of  Jacobabad,  conclude 

1  Lord  Lytton*9  Indian  AdmiiniBtratUmf  pp.  2%,  29. 
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with  the  Khan  of  Khelat  in  December,  1876 ;  by  which  the 
great  province  of  Baluchistan,  lying  between  Afghanistan 
and  the  Indian  Ocean,  was  brought  within  the  orbit  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  right  was  obtained  to  station  British 
troops  at  Quetta,  a  mountain  bastion  on  the  southern  flank 
of  Afghanistan,  over  against  Candahar.  Moreover,  the  de- 
fiance thrown  out  by  the  Ameer  in  calling  the  frontier  tribes 
to  a  holy  war  was  met  by  arrangements  for  strengthening 
British  influence  among  them,  especially  at  Chitral  and 
Oilgit  in  the  north.  These  arrangements  involved  both 
risks  of  serious  complications,  and  also  military  operations 
against  the  Jowakis;  but  Beaconsfield  was  decided  in  his 
support  of  the  Viceroy, 

To  Lord  Salisbury. 

HuoHENDEK  Manor,  April  1,  1877. — .  .  .  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever, as  to  our  course;  we  must,  completely  and  unflinchingly, 
support  Lytton.  We  chose  him  for  this  very  kind  of  business. 
Had  it  been  a  routine  age,  we  might  have  made,  what  might  be 
called,  a  more  prudent  selection,  but  we  foresaw  what  would  occur, 
and  indeed  saw  what  was  occurring;  and  we  wanted  a  man  of 
ambition,  imagination,  some  vanity,  and  much  will  —  and  we 
have  got  him.  He  reminds  me  of  Ld.  Wellesley,  physically  and 
morally,  and  may  have  as  eminent  a  career.  Wellesley  wrote 
Latin  verses  instead  of  English  ones;  that  was  the  fashion  of 
the  day.  .  .  . 

After  the  failure  of  the  Peshawur  Conference  all  com- 
munications with  the  Ameer  ceased,  and  Lytton  began  to 
contemplate  the  breaking  up,  rather  than  the  consolidation 
and  support,  of  the  Afghan  power  as  the  proper  aim  of 
British  policy.  In  this  extreme  development  of  the  *  for- 
ward ^  theory,  however,  he  met  with  decided  discouragement 
from  home ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  further  provocation  from 
Cabul,  he  bided  his  time.  He  warmly  seconded,  if  he  did 
not  suggest,  the  despatch  of  troops  from  India  to  the  Med- 
iterranean in  order  to  remind  Russia,  at  the  critical  moment 
in  the  spring  of  1878,  of  the  solidarity  and  material  strength 
of  the  Empire,  and  he  busied  himself  with  preparations 
against  a  possible  Russian  attack ;  but  he  took  no  action  on 
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the  frontier,  till  the  Russian  Mission  under  General  Stole 
toff  appeared  at  Cabul  in  July.  To  Lytton  this  was  a  de 
cisive  event  He  could  not  regard  it  merely  as  the  natura 
Russian  reply  to  British  preparations,  but  rather  as  ai 
open  breach  by  the  Ameer  of  his  obligations  to  British  In 
dia.  It  is  true  that  the  Ameer  protested  against  the  com 
ing  of  the  Mission,  but  he  took  no  military  action  to  prevent 
its  advance,  he  received  Stoletoff  at  Cabul  with  honour,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  signed  some  sort  of  treaty  or  con- 
vention with  him.  Conduct  of  this  kind  could  not  be  tol 
erated  in  a  ruler  who  looked  to  Britain  for  the  protection 
of  his  independence  and  who  yet  had  for  years  evaded  oi 
declined  the  reception  of  any  Mission  from  the  Viceroy 
of  India.  Lytton  decided  at  once  that  the  only  suitable 
course  for  the  Indian  Government  was  to  despatch  a  Missicx 
of  its  own  to  Cabul,  and,  this  time,  to  insist  on  its  receptioi 
with  becoming  honours.  He  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
India  Office,  selected  a  competent  and  experienced  officer. 
Sir  N'eville  Chamberlain,  and  sent  the  Mission  forward, 
taking  care  that  the  public  in  India  and  outside  should  re 
alise  the  serious  importance  of  this  new  departure  in  policy. 
Beaconsfield,  and  still  more  Salisbury,  deprecated  this  haste, 
in  view  of  Russia's  disposition  to  retreat  Cranbrook,  the 
Indian  Secretary,  supported  the  Viceroy ;  and  Beaconsfield. 
though  annoyed  by  Lytton's  tendency  to  force  the  hand  ol 
the  Home  Government,  admitted  the  strength  of  his  case 
and  admired  the  ability  with  which  he  defended  his  action. 

To  Lord  CranhrooJe. 

Confidential.  Huohenden  Manob,  Sept  12,  '78. —  I  have  reac 
with  some  alarm  the  V-Roy's  telegram.  It  appears,  that  Lore 
Lytton  ed.  not  have  been  kept  au  fait  to  the  communications,  thai 
have  taken  place,  and  are  taking  place,  betn.  H.M.'s  Gk)vemm6n1 
and  that  of  Russia,  on  the  subject  of  Afghanistan.  If  this  be  thf 
case,  I  think  it  is  deeply  to  be  deplored. 

As  far  as  they  have  proceeded,  and  as  far  as  I  can  now  judge 
the  explanations  of  the  Russian  Govt,  are  satisfactory,  and  the 
whole  matter  would  have  quietly  disappeared,  the  Russian  pro- 
jects having  been  intended  for  a  contemplated  war  with  this 
country,  wh.,  I  trust,  is  now  out  of  the  question. 
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A^hat  injurious  effect  Lytton's  policy,  ostentatiously,  indis- 
c^^setly,  but,  evidently,  officially  announced,  in  the  Calcutta  cor- 
respondence of  The  Times  of  yesterday,  may  produce,  I  cannot 
PX'^^ismne  to  say.  But  I  am  alarmed,  and  affairs  require,  in  my 
o*>iniDn,  your  gravest  attention. 

Xf  Ld.  Lytton  has  ventured  on  these  steps  with  full  acquaint- 
^5^^^  ^^th  our  relations  with  Russia  on  the  subject  of  Afghan- 
r^^^]n,  he  has  committed  a  grave  error;  if  he  have  been  left  in 
'^■^^oranoe  of  them,  our  responsibility  is  extreme. 

IK  won't  go  into  any  detaib  as  to  his  views,  assuming,  for  argu- 
I'^^^iit's  sake,  that  some  course  was  necessary;  but  I  must  remark, 
^^  <^t  the  unconditional  guarantee  of  the  Afghan  territories  ought 
*<^       be  well  considered  before  sanctioned.  .  .  . 

-Private,  Sept.  13. —  Our  despatches  crossed.  I  should  not 
b^^^^e  written  mine,  had  I  previously  received  yrs. 

have  read  all  yr.  documents,  printed  and  MS.  Lytton  grap- 
with  his  subject,  and  grasps  it  like  a  man.  I  always  thought 
highly  of  his  abilities,  but  this  specimen  of  them  elevates 
estimate.  With  his  general  policy  I  agree,  in  great  measure 
but  the  all-important  question,  wh.  disturbs  me,  immediately 
^^"Ises  —  is  he  acquainted  with  the  negotiations  now  going  on  with 
^"^lassia? 

«And  if  he  be  not,  will  the  announcement  of  his  views  and  pro- 
J^^ci^ts  in  The  Times  injuriously  affect  our  position  with  that 
•^c^wert 

4JonfideniiaI.  Sept,  17. —  I  have  yours  of  the  13th,  and,  by 
**^  is  post,  return  all  the  Lytton  papers,  which  I  have  read  with  the 
^"^i^nost  attention. 

^  have  not  yet  seen  the  answer  from  Livadia,  but  from  the  tel. 
its  contents,  forwarded  by  Mr.  Plunket,  it  is  unsatisfactory, 
m  have  no  doubt  also  received  this  tel. 
n  am  convinced  the  country  requires  that  we  shall  act  with 
vision  and  firmness  on  this  Afghan  question.  So  far  as  I  can 
^ge,  the  feeling  is  strong,  and  rising,  in  the  country.  So 
^*^^^^ng  as  they  thought  there  was  'Peace  with  Honor'  the  conduct 
^^^^  the  Government  was  popular,  but  if  they  find  there  is  no  peace, 
^-*^^y  will  soon  be  apt  to  conclude  there  is  also  no  honor. 

"With  Lytton's  general  policy  I  entirely  agree.     I  have  always 

m  opposed  to,  and  deplored,  *  masterly  inactivity.' 

JU  to  his  instructions  to  our  Envoy,  I  shd.  leave  them  to  your 

^l^'imd  criticism,  and  good  sense,  and  experience  in  public  affairs, 

^^t  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  shd.  be  no  delay  in  the 

iesion.  ... 

Confidential.    Sept,  22. —  There  can  be  no  Cabinets  now,  and 
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matters  must  be  settled  by  myself,' and  the  Secretaries  of  State 
for  For.  Affr.  and  India. 

Under  these  circumstances,  when  you  and  the  V-Eoy  agree,  I 
shall,  as  a  general  rule,  always  wbh  to  support  you. 

No  doubt  Salisbury's  views,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  be  prudent;  but  there  are  occasions  when  prudence  is  not 
wisdom.  And  this  is  one.  There  are  times  for  action.  We  must 
control,  and  even  create  events. 

No  doubt  our  Envoy  will  make  the  best  terms  he  can.  He 
will,  of  course,  not  show  all  his  cards  at  once,  but  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  what  wc  want,  at  thb  present  moment,  is  to  prove 
our  ascendency  in  Afghanistan,  and  to  accomplish  that,  we  must 
not  stick  at  trifles.  .  .  . 

Confidential.  Sept  26. —  Yours  of  the  24th  reached  me  this 
morning.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  position,  as  nothing  could 
justify  Lytton's  course  except  he  was  prepared  to  act,  and  was  in 
a  situation  wh.  justified  the  responsibility  of  disobeying  the  or- 
ders of  H.M.  Government. 

He  was  told  to  wait  until  we  had  received  the  answer  from 
Kussia  to  our  remonstrance.  I  was  very  strong  on  this,  hav- 
ing good  reasons  for  my  opinion.  He  disobeyed  us.  I  was  as- 
sured by  Lord  Salisbury  that,  under  no  circumstances,  was  the 
Khyber  Pass  to  be  attempted.  Nothing  would  have  induced  me 
to  consent  to  such  a  step.  He  was  told  to  send  the  Mission 
by  Candahar.  He  has  sent  it  by  the  Khyber,  and  received  a 
snub,  wh.  it  may  cost  us  much  to  wii)e  away. 

When  V-Roys  and  Conuns.-in-chief  disobey  orders,  they  ought 
to  be  sure  of  success  in  their  mutiny.  Lytton,  by  disobeying  or- 
ders, has  only  secured  insult  and  failure. 

What  course  we  ought,  now,  to  take  is  a  grave  affair. 

To  force  the  Khyber,  and  take  Cabiil,  is  a  perilous  business. 
Candahar  we  might,  probably,  occupy  with  ease,  and  retain. 

These  are  only  jottings.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  yr. 
judgment  and  firmness,  but  I  shall  never  feel  certain,  now, 
whether  your  instructions  are  fulfilled. 

To  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

HuGHENDEN  Manor,  Sept.  24. —  You  are  very  kind  to  me;  you 
make  much  of  me;  you  feed  me  with  delicate  cates;  and  I  am 
very  ungrateful  for  not  sooner  acknowledging  all  your  gifts ;  but 
you  must  pardon  a  hermit,  who  lives  in  entire  solitude,  and  gets 
every  day  more  incapable  of  the  private  duties  of  life. 

To  call  the  Cabinet  together  would  agitate  all  Europe,  and  I 
should  think  the  V-Roy  was  quite  prepared  for  the  probable  inci- 
dent that  has  occurred.    I  telegraphed  yesterday  to  Hard^«  IniI  I 
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Ix^ve  not  yet  his  answer.  It  is  unfortunate,  at  such  a  moment, 
^hat  the  Sec  of  S.  for  For.  affairs  should  he  at  Dieppe  and  Sec. 
-foT  India  at  Babnoral.  We  are  terrihly  scattered;  naturally  in 
S^pt.y  but  events  happen  every  day.  They  have  no  recess  and 
-rxo  holidays.  I  think  with  firmness  we  shall  settle  all  the  other 
•tilings  and  this  too. 

To  Lord  ScUishury. 

IHuQHENDEN  Manor,   Oct  3,   1878. —  I  have  been   obliged  to 

snmon  the  Cabinet.  I  found  they  were  talking  all  sorts  of  non- 
over  the  country ;  especially  some  in  whose  prudence  I  still 
^ci.cl  gome  lingering  trust;  and  there  were  already  'two  parties  in 
tl:^«  Cabinet,'  and  *  all  that.' 

X  have  given  the  deepest  attention  and  study  to  the  situation 
read  with  becoming  consideration  all  Lytton's  wonderful 
pamphlets;  wh.  are  admirable  both  in  their  grasp  and  their 
^^"tail;  and  this  is  my  opinion:  His  policy  is  perfectly  fitted  to 
^  state  of  affairs  in  which  Russia  was  our  assailant ;  but  Russia 
^^  xiot  our  assailant.  She  has  sneaked  out  of  her  hostile  posi- 
^*^^xi,  with  sincerity  in  my  mind,  but  scarcely  with  dignity,  and  if 
-*^^t;ton  had  only  been  quiet  and  obeyed  my  orders,  I  have  no 
^*^\abt  that,  under  the  advice  of  Russia,  Shere  Ali  would  have 
*^^^n  equally  prudent. 

Kowever,  it  is  not  so,  and  we  have  received  a  coup,  which  was 
^^Cidlessly  encouraged.  We  can't  let  the  matter  remain  as  it  is, 
"^t;  our  retort,  tho'  dignified  and  authoritative,  ought  to  be  mod- 
^^^te.  It  is  not  a  casus  belli,  after  the  withdrawal  of  Russia,  and 
^^^  we  had  been  quiet,  we  need  have  done  nothing.  I  fear  you 
^ill  smile  at  my  specific  for  the  occasion,  and  that  it  will  re- 
?^Hid  you  of  my  ancient  proposals  about  Gallipoli,  but  I  think  it 
■^^  ^  case  for  *  material  guarantee.'  That  will  gain  time,  and  that 
^^    in  my  opinion,  all  that  is  required. 

But  can  we  take  a  material  guarantee  without  calling  Parlia- 
^^ent  together?    That  would  be  terrible.     The  Act  is  now  under 

^^  consideration  of  the  Ld.  Chancellor,  and  he  will  enlighten 

vis. 

... 

Beaconsfield's  last  three  letters  were  written  after  receipt 
^^  the  news  of  the  forcible  stoppage  of  Chamberlain's  Mis- 
sion by  order  of  the  Ameer  at  Ali  Musjid,  the  fort  at  the 
^^trance  of  the  Khyber  Pass.     It  was  a  deliberate  aflFront, 
^^d  the  Viceroy  desired  to  meet  it  with  a  declaration  of 
^ar.     But  neither  Beaconsficid   nor  the  majority   of  his 
colleagues  were  prepared  for  so  drastic  a  course.     A  meetr 
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ing  of  the  Cabinet  on  October  4  was  indecisive,  and  Beacons- 
field  invited  Cranbrook  to  Hughenden  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lem. The  guest  wrote  in  his  diary  that  his  host  was  ^  dis- 
turbed about  India  because  Bussia  is  taking  advantage  of 
our  embarrassment  in  India,  and,  as  Corry  says,  it  is  a 
"  black  moment" ' 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

Hughenden  Manor,  Oct,  [?  9  or  10]. — .  .  .  The  news  this 
morning  is  so  black  that  I  do  not  at  present  well  see  how  a  No- 
vember meeting  [of  Parliament]  can  be  avoided.  Monty  has 
gone  up  to  town  to-day  and  will  see  Ld.  Cranbrook,  who  is  also 
there  to-day,  and  I  hope  will  succeed  in  sending  him  down  hera 
It  is  terrible  for  all  of  us  to  be  so  scattered.  This  critical  state 
of  affairs  need  not  have  happened,  and  cd.  not  have,  if  my  orders 
had  not  been  disobeyed.  This  makes  it  more  grievous.  I  wrote 
to  you,  a  month  ago  I  shd.  think,  that  I  hoped  I  had  settled  the 
Afghan  business,  but  alas  I  I  did  not  reckon  on  distant  and 
headstrong  counsels.  .  .  . 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

Hughenden,  Oct,  11,  '78. — .  .  .  Mr.  Corry  went  up  to  town 
yesterday  to  make  a  reconnaissance  about  Mr.  Leighton  ^  and  his 
prospects,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  will  inform  your  Majesty  of  the 
result  as  soon  as  he  receives  it.     He  is  desirous  himself,  for  the  • 
honor  of  English  Art,  that  Mr.  Leighton  should  succeed  to  anj 
office   for  which   his   personal   accomplishments   highly   qualify^ 
him.  .  .  . 

Oct.  15. — .  .  .  The  state  of  affairs  as  regards  Russia  is  morsE 
harassing  than  perilous.  If  strong  protests  are  made  and  con — 
tinned  against  the  conduct  of  the  Russian  Government,  and  th^ 
affairs  of  Afghanistan  terminate  to  the  satisfaction  of  your  Maj— 
esty,  Russia  will  recede  from  this  new  position.*  If,  on  the  oth< 
hand,  the  Afghanistan  settlement  be  not  as  speedy  and  decisis 
as  is  hoped  and  expected,  it  will  still  be  expedient  to  continue 
gotiations  with  Russia,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  be  ma-^ 
turing  some  great  stroke,  which  will  effectually  vindicate  the  pro-* 
visions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

The  situation  is  similar  to  that  of  the  occupation  of  Syria 


1  The  reference  is  to  LeightonV  candidature  for  the  Presidency  of  thi 
Royal  Academy,  which  was  successful. 

2  Russia  was  showin^r  a  disposition  to  delay  the  evacuation  of  th« 
Turkish  territories  she  occupied  in  Europe. 
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Asia  Minor  by  the  Egsrptians,  backed  by  France,  and  in  the  teeth 
of  the  remonstrances  of  Y.M.  Government.  Lord  Palmerston 
continued  his  negotiations  with  M.  Thiers,  thro'  M.  Quizot,  until 
he  had  concluded  alliances  which  allowed  him  to  drop  the  diplo- 
matic mask,  and  to  sweep  the  Egyptians,  in  the  teeth  of  France, 
from  the  countries  which  they  persisted  in  occupying.  The  state 
^^  £urope  is  such  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  believes  that  combina- 
tions may,  in  due  time,  be  realised,  which  will  bring  about  an  anal- 
ogT>ii8  result. 

X^rd  and  Lady  Odo  Russell  have  been  here  on  a  visit  of  ex- 
planation, and  to  receive  condolences  on  their  cruel  disappoint- 
ni^»it  in  their  not  being  able  to  receive  the  honors  which  your 
^^fcjesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  express  your  Majesty's  readi- 
i^^ss  to  confer  on  them.    It  seems  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has 
v^^oked  the  promised  endowment  of  the  peerage,  as  he  is  advised 
tl*«fct  it  is  improper  for  a  member  of  the  House  of  Russell  to  ae- 
<^I>t  a  distinction  on  the  advice  of  a  Tory  Minister.    There  is  no 
doiibt,  as  Lord  Beaconstield  assured  the  Ambassador,  that  the 
Ac^oeptance  of  a  peerage  for  distinguished  public  service,  such  as 
the  winning  of  a  battle,  or  the  signature  of  a  treaty,  involved  no 
political  relations  with  the  Minister  of  the  time.    According  to 
the    reverse  doctrine,  had  the  Whig  party  been   in  office.   Sir 
^x^ur  Wellesley  would  have  continued  only  a  Knight  of  the 
^ath  during  the  whole  of  the  Peninsular  Campaign.    The  Dukd 
of  Sedford  is  the  wealthiest  of  your  Majesty's  subjects,  his  in- 
^nae  absolutely  exceeding  £300,000  per  annum;  but,  as  he  ob- 
*^*^ed  to  a  friend  of  Ld.  Beaconsfield,  very  recently,  tliat  His 
^^ace  considered  accumulation  was  the  only  pleasure  of  life  and 
^*iat  he  never  retired  to  rest  satisfied,  unless  he  could  trace  that 
he  had  saved,  that  day,  at  least  a  five  pound  note,  Lord  Beacons- 
^^Id  fears  it  may  not  be  easy  to  remove  the  Duke's  constitutional 
^^iections.     However,  Lord  Beaconsfield  advised  Lord  Odo  not 
^  deem  the  affair  concluded,  and  said  that  he  should  not  formally 
advise  your  Majesty  at  once  of  what  had  taken  place,  in  the  hope 
^at  the  difficulty,  so  unjustly  raised,  might  be  removed.* 

Liord  Beaconsfield  had  long  and  exhaustive  conversations  with 
Lord  Cranbrook,  and  hopes  that  he  left  Hughenden  in  a  profitable 
^tate  of  mind. 

Since  Lord  Beaconsfield  wrote  thus  far,  the  first  Lord  of  the 

Admiralty  has  driven  over  to  this  place.     It  is  evident  that  he 

^8  Very  anxious  about  Cyprus,  and  altho'  he  had  relinquished  all 

^^tention  of  going  there,  and  has  sent  his  Admirals  to  examine 

*alta,  which  was  necessary,  the  question  of  some  member  of 

^The  difficulty  was  not  removed;  but,  when  Glad.stone  returned  to 
power,  the  peerage  (Ampthill)  was  again  ottered  and  accepted. 
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the  Ministry  visiting  Cyprus  may  arise.  He  will  consult  tb 
Secretaries  of  State  for  F.  O.  and  India  on  Thursday  momin 
next,  and  if  they  are  of  opinion  that  he  should  go,  he  will  aubini 
the  case  to  your  Majesty  for  your  Majesty's  consideration.  Hi 
absence  would  liardly  exceed  three  weeks,  as  he  can  reach  Cypm 
in  five  days.^  Lord  Beaconsfield  reminded  him  that  he  was  o 
the  Balmoral  roster.  .  .  . 

Westox,2  Shifnal,  Oct.  18,  '78. — .  .  .  It  is  wise  that  the  foui 
tain  of  honor  should  flow  freely  in  the  Colonies.  .  .  . 

Lord  Beaconsfield  is  deeply  interested  your  Majesty  is  readin 
Coningshy.  It  would  be  presumption  in  him  to  hope  that  yov 
Majesty  would  ever  deign  to  make  any  critical  remarks  to  hii 
on  its  pages,  but  perhaps,  some  day,  when  he  may  have  the  hone 
and  happiness  of  being  in  your  Majesty's  presence,  your  Majest 
may  allude  to  the  subject.  .  .  . 

A  Cabinet  was  held  on  October  25,  to  come  to  a  fins 
decision  about  Lytton's  Afghan  policy;  and  Beaconafiel 
gave  the  Queen  a  lively  account  of  what  he  characterise 
as  ^  one  of  the  most  remarkable  meetings '  that  he  remen 
bered. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

HuQHENDEN,  Oct.  26,  '78. —  Meeting  of  the  Cabinet  yesterda 
on  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  after  a  few  pr< 
liminary  observations,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  recui 
rence  in  the  discussion  to  what  was  passed  and  inevitable,  calle 
upon  Secretary  Lord  Cranbrook  to  lay  before  the  Cabinet  tk 
present  position  of  affairs,  which  he  did,  and  concluded  by  reoon 
mending  the  Cabinet  to  adopt  the  proposals  of  Lord  Lytton.  H 
was  followed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  said  that  the  projecte 
proclamation,  proposed  by  Lord  Lytton,  was  a  declaration  of  wai 
that  Parliament  must  be  called  together,  and  the  first  questia 
that  would  be  asked  would  be.  What  was  the  casus  belli?  Loi 
Cairns  saw  none.  The  Lord  Chancellor  then  analysed  the  pi 
pers  before  the  Cabinet,  and  showed  that  the  Ameer  had  act€ 
towards  the  Russians  with  the  same  reluctance  to  receive  them  i 
he  had  exhibited  to  the  envoy  of  the  Viceroy;  that  it  was  a  fa- 
inference  from  the  papers  that  the  Ameer,  when  he  had  got  r. 
of  the  Russians,  would  have  received  the  English;  that  infes 

^  Smith  and  Stanley,  the  ministers  for  the  Navy  and  the  Army,  pa 
a  sliort  visit  to  Cyprus  this  autumn. 

3  Beaconsfield  paid  short  visits  in  the  middle  of  this  month  to  tl 
Bradfords  at  Weston,  and  to  T^dy  Chenteriield  at  Bretby,  and  LbC 
Bradford  came  to  Hughenden  for  aday  or  two  at  the  end  of  the  moBt 
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€ttc^  would  certainly  be  drawn  by  Parliament.  He  spoke  with 
*^at  power,  earnestness,  and  acuteness,  and  was  evidently  highly 
^^pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  Viceroy. 

"^e  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  followed  the  Lord  Chan- 

^'^ilor,  and  said  he  was  ahout  to  ask  the  same  question  —  What 

^^^«  the  casus  heUif    As  at  present  advised,  he  could  find  none, 

»*^  <i  was  sure  our  party  would  not  support  us  in  the  Commons. 

3^^  spoke  at  length  and  very  earnestly. 

^2fr.  Secretary  Cross  entirely  agreed  with  the  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons.    He  saw  no  case. 

IThe  Marquis  of  Salisbury  said  that  the  Viceroy  was  'forcing 

tl:!.^  hand  of  the  Government,'  and  had  been  doing  so  from  the 

▼c?:^y  first;  he  thought  only  of  India,  and  was  dictating,  by  its. 

ii^^ans,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  in  Europe  and 

Txaikey.    He  had  twice  disobeyed  orders:  first  in  acting  on  the 

^liyber  Pass;  2nd,  in  sending  the  Mission  contrary  to  the  most 

cypress  and  repeated  orders  that  he  was  not  to  do  so,  till  we  had 

'oeeived  an  expected  despatch  from  Russia,  and  never  without 

^he  precise  instructions  of  the  Ministry  in  England;  that,  even 

^ow,  he  was  not  prepared  to  act  even  if  we  permitted  him  to  do 

8o,     He  spoke  with  great  bitterness  of  the  conduct  of  the  Viceroy, 

^d  said  that,  unless  curbed,  he  would  bring  about  some  terrible 

disaster. 

I/>rd  Cranbrook  spoke  in  answer  to  the  preceding  speakers, 
*®king  the  strong  Indian  view  of  affairs,  and  said  the  casvs  belli 
^as  formed  by  an  aggregate  of  hostile  incidents  on  the  part  of 
^"e  Ameer. 

In  this  critical  state  of  affairs,  there  being  now  silence,  Lord 
^aconsfield  gave  his  opinion.  He  said  it  would  doubtless  be 
dangerous  to  sununon  Parliament  to  sanction  a  war,  if  our  casus 
^^Ui  was  not  unimpeachable;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  dem- 
^iistration  of  the  power  and  determination  of  England  was  at 
^his  moment  necessary;  that  instead  of  the  proposed  manifesto 
^f  the  Viceroy,  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  informed  them  was  a 
^'^laration  of  war,  he  would  propose  that  a  strong  column  should 
^ass  the  frontiers  and  occupy  the  Kurram  Valley,  all  our  prep- 
^''ations  in  other  quarters  simultaneously  proceeding,  and  that 
the  Viceroy  should  issue  a  note,  declaring  that  this  invasion  was 
^ot  intended  as  an  hostile  act,  but  as  the  taking  of  a  *  material 
^arantee'  that  justice  should  be  obtained  for  the  English  de- 
^and.  The  occupation  of  the  Principalities  by  Russia  before  the 
^Hmean  War  was  quoted  as  a  precedent.  It  was  shown  such  a 
^^«p  was  in  the  nature  of  *  reprisals '  and  which  were  sanctioned 
*^y  public  law,  and  not  considered  as  active  hostilities. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  strongly  approved  of  these  remarks. 
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Lord  Salisbury  said  such  a  course  would  content  him  —  in  del 
onstrating  power,  and  not  necessarily  leading  to  any  disaBli 
The  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  House  of  Commons  members,  f< 
lowing  him,  murmured  approbation,  when  suddenly  Lord  Cn 
brook  startled  us  all  by  saying,  that  he  would  not  undertake  t 
responsibility  of  such  a  course;  that  his  own  opinion  was  1 
war,  immediate  and  complete;  that  he  believed  it  inevital 
sooner  or  later,  and  very  soon;  that  the  ^material  guarante 
project  was  a  half  measure,  and  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  i 
of  timidity;  and  secondly,  that  he  would  prefer  continuing  o 
preparations,  postponing  the  inevitable  campaign,  to  any  midc 
course,  and  the  more  so  because  he  would-  frankly  confess  th 
he  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  military  preparations 
the  Viceroy;  that  Lord  Lytton  was  acting  in  opposition  to  t 
military  members  of  his  Council  —  first  in  not  employing  as  th 
thought  sufficient  English  troops,  and  secondly  in  refusing 
retain  the  reliefs,  which  Lord  Cranbrook  on  his  own  respom 
bility,  and  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Lytton,  had  < 
dered  to  remain. 

After  this  extraordinary  statement  on  the  part  of  the  Secreta 
of  India,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  none  of  the  forces  had 
yet  arrived  at  their  stations,  and  that  all  was  matter  of  calcu] 
tion  and  estimate,  there  seemed  only  one  course  to  take.  T 
military  preparations  were  ordered  to  be  continued  and  coi 
pleted,  and  even  on  a  greater  scale,  while,  in  order  to  strength 
our  case  for  Parliament,  it  was  agreed  that  another  message 
the  Ameer,  to  be  submitted,  before  transmission,  to  the  Cabin* 
should  be  prepared  and  sent 

This  is  not  a  complete,  and*  perhaps  a  feeble,  but  a  faithfi 
sketch  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  meetings  of  a  Cabinet  tb 
Lord  Beaconsfield  well  remembers.  It  is  certainly  unfortuna 
that  the  Afghan  business  should  have  been  precipitated,  whit 
was  quite  imnecessary,  for  we  have  much  on  our  hands  at  tl 
moment,  and  the  utmost  energy  and  resources  of  the  country  m 
have  to  be  appealed  to  by  your  Majesty's  Government;  but  Lo 
Beaconsfield  himself,  tho'  anxious,  looks  forward  to  the  futa 
without  dismay,  and  Lord  Salisbury  is  prepared  to  support  Lo 
Beaconsfield  in  some  steps,  which,  if  necessary,  will  be  of  a  ve 
decided  character. 

This  letter  shows  the  great  reluctance  with  which  tl 
Cabinet,  and  even  its  chief,  entered  upon  the  Afghan  W^ 
They  felt  that  they  had  been  unduly  hustled  by  Lytt^ 
though  they  were  eventually  convinced  that  his  policy  mu 
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\3(B  ^npported  —  and  supported,  as  the  Queen  urged  and 

^ft.oonsfield  agreed,  with  as  much  cordiality  as  if  there 

\ia^  l)een  no  initial  difference  of  opinion.     The  ultimatum 

to  the  Ameer,  which  the  Cabinet  authorised,  demanded  an 

apology  in  writing  for  the  affront  at  AH  Musjid,  and  the 

^^^ception  of  a  permanent  British  Mission  in  Afghanistan ; 

*^d  it  gave  him  till  November  20  to  reply.     In  the  interval 

^fttne  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  and  Beaconsfield  went  to  stay  at 

■ffatfield  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  to  consult  with 

Salisbury  on  the  line  to  be  taken  in  the  Guildhall  speech. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

fiuGHENDRN,  Oct.  31,  '78. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  .  .  .  goes  to  Hat- 
fiel<l  to-morrow,  and  wiU  remain  there,  more  or  less,  until  Lord 
Major's  day  is  past.  It  is  necessary  that  some  unmistakable  ex- 
Pi^ession  of  the  policy  of  your  Majesty's  Government  should  be 
^ade  on  that  day,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  must  be  in  daily  com- 
i^unication  with  Lord  Salisbury  on  its  nature.  .  .  . 

Ix)rd  Beaconsfield  hopes  your  Majesty  will  graciously  confer 
the  honor  of  Knighthood  on  the  Lord  Mayor.  There  is  some  mur- 
ii^uring  in  the  city  as  to  the  scanty  honors  which  have  been 
Wanted  to  the  municipality,  but,  in  truth,  when  Lord  Mayors 
began  to  believe  that  they  had  a  vested  interest  in  the  honorable 
&nd  territorial  title  of  Baronet,  it  became  necessary  to  check  their 
^uireasonable  ambition.  But  Knighthood  in  the  City  Lord  Bea- 
consfield thinks  should  be  rather  encouraged.  .  .  . 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

[Hatfield],  Nov,  4. —  I  came  down  here  on  Friday  and  have 
^one  much  business.  They  wish  me  to  remain  permanently  dur- 
ing the  month  of  Cabinets,  but  tho'  they  are  most  kind,  and  there 
IB  some  convenience  in  daily  intercourse  with  the  Secretary  of 
^tate,  I  sigh  for  *  my  crust  of  bread  and  liberty,'  and  return  to 
town  to-morrow,  Monty's  house  being  my  home.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  party  here  at  present,  but  somebody  comes  every 
^ay  and  stays  for  8  and  40  hours.  Monty  is  of  course  here,  'and 
^y  I  perceive,  a  great  favorite  with  all  the  members  of  the  fam- 
^v.  .  .  .  The  daughters  of  the  house  keep  everybody  alive;  al- 
^sys  on  horseback,  and  in  scrapes,  or  playing  lawn  tennis  even  in 
^ilight.  The  evening  passes  in  chorus  singing  —  all  the  airs  of 
^*»»fl/or«.  It's  a  distraction  both  for  Salisbury  and  myself  from 
^ny  cares. 

^our  letter  pleased  me  very  much,  and  I  was  glad  the  H[ugh- 
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ende]n  visit  was  not  a  failure.    I  wlub  you  to  like  my  homf 
to  use  a  mild  word. 

10,  Downing  Street,  Oct.  [NovJ]  -.  .  .  I  dined  on  Wed 
nesday  at  Lady  Marian's,  a  farewf  Jinner  to  the  beautifu 
Louise  and  Lorne.^  Marian  just  ar>  d  to  a  long  uninhabitei 
house,  all  her  heating  apparatus  out  gear  and  wouldn't  worl 
—  never  knew  a  house  so  cold,  and  >le  wood  fires.  The  com 
pany  never  got  over  it.  ...  I  got  me  and  drenched  mysel 
with  hot  cognac  and  water,  and  wa*  )t  so  much  injured  on  th 
morrow  as  I  expected. 

Yesterday  a  Cabinet  and  afterwnr<!^  a  real  farewell  dinner  a 
the  Lomes';  house  very  warm  (to  make  up  for  the  former  day) 
exquisite  dinner,  tho'  I  cd.  not  partake  of  it,  and  there  wer 
too  many  luxuries;  a  very  small  party,  but  rather  amusing 
Prince  Leopold  was  there,  in  his  blue  ribbon,  and  full  of  tall 
I  sate  betn.  our  hostess  and  him.  The  Coutts  Lindsays,  Abe 
gavenny  (your  Hughenden  friend),  the  Bertie  Mitfords.  .  ^ 
Lome  the  most  genial  of  hosts,  and  directed  his  conversatic: 
much  to  yr.  humble  servant,  who  cd.  not  keep  up  the  ball,  for 
never  for  a  moment  understood  what  he  was  talking  about.  .  «. 

It  was  clearly  impossible  to  say  much  at  Guildhall  abo-T 
the  Afghan  dispute,  as  we  were  awaiting  a  reply  to  the  %z 
timatum.  But  most  Prime  Ministers  in  BeaconsfielcS 
place  would  probably  have  justified  Ministerial  action  by 
short  statement  of  the  wrongs  which  we  had  suffered  at  tl 
Ameer's  hands,  culminating  in  the  repulse  of  a  Briti.: 
Mission  by  force  after  the  reception  of  a  Bussian  Missis 
with  honour.  Commonplace  of  this  sort,  however,  was  vm 
congenial  to  Bcaconsfield.  His  attention  was  fixed,  as  1 
assumed  that  of  the  nation  to  be,  on  safeguarding  the  no 
west  frontier.  The  danger  of  invasion  of  India  frcmi  A 
Minor  and  from  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  had 
averted,  he  maintained,  by  the  Cypnis  Convention,  whi< 
gave  us  ^  a  strong  place  of  arms,'  and  secured  the  Sultan  i 
the  possession  of  his  Asiatic  dominions,  providing  for  tb^ 
regeneration  under  our  influence.  On  the  '  matter  of  iii 
mediate  interest '  what  he  said  was  this : 

Our  north-western  frontier  is  a  haphazard  and  not  a  scienfts^ 

1  Lord  Lome  had  been  appointed,  on  Beaconsfield'a  recommendatl^ 
Governor-General  of  Canada. 
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iTorkt.ier.    It  is  in  the  power  of  any  foe  so  to  embarrass  and 
^v&turb  our  dominion  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  maintain  the 
pieaence  of  a  great  military  force  in  that  quarter,  entailing  on 
the  country  a  proportionate  expenditure.     These  are  unciuestioii- 
A^V  great  evils,  and  former  Viceroys  have  had  their  attention 
<^Ued  with  anxiety  to  the  state  of  our  frontier.    Recently,  how- 
^^er,  some  peculiar  circumstances  have  occurred  in  that  part  of 
Ae  world,  which  have  convinced  Her  Majesty's  Government  that 
^o  time  has  arrived  when  we  must  terminate  all  this  incon- 
venience and  prevent  all  this  possible  injury.    With  this  view  we 
'^ave  made  arrangements  by  which,  when  completed,  in  all  prob- 
ability at  no  distant  day,  all  anxiety  respecting  the  north-western 
^''ontier  of  India  will  be  removed.    We  shall  live,  I  hope,  on  good 
tei-iQg  with  our  inunediate  neighbours,  and  not  on  bad  terms,  per- 
'^aps,  with  some  neighbours  that  are  more  remote. 

Several  of  Beaconsfield's  colleagues,  and  particularly 
CJranbrook,  the  Indian  Secretary,  realised  the  imprudence 
of  this  passage  while  their  chief  uttered  it.  Northcote 
^rote  to  Lady  Northcote  next  day :  '  The  chief  spoke  very 
^ell,  and  was  very  well  received.  We  were,  however,  rather 
dismayed  by  what  he  said  as  to  Indian  frontier  policy ;  and 
Cranbrook,  Salisbury,  and  Cross  pulled  very  long  faces 
over  the  "  rectification  "  passage.'  It  would  be  only  too 
easy  to  represent  it  —  and  the  Liberal  party  and  press 
hastened  to  do  so  —  as  an  admission  that  we  were  wan- 
tonly making  war  in  order  to  establish  a  scientific  frontier. 
^Undoubtedly  it  was  the  policy  both  of  Beaconsfield  and  of 
Lytton  to  secure,  after  the  defeat  of  Sher  AH,  a  line  of 
fi*ontier  more  defensible  than  the  existing  one.  But  it  was 
^o  quest  of  a  scientific  frontier,  but  the  intolerable  conduct 
of  Sher  AH  towards  the  British  Government,  culminating 
^^  the  insolent  stoppage  of  Chamberlain's  Mission,  which 
J^ad  produced  the  ultimatum,  and  which,  if  the  Ameer  re- 
cused to  comply  with  the  ultimatum,  would  bring  about  war. 

This  passage,  however,  was  merely  an  episode  in  a  speech 
^hich  dealt  mainly  with  the  European  situation  and  the 
^^ecution  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Difficulties  in  Bosnia, 
A^lbania,  Eastern  Rumelia,  and  Bnmania,  and  the  refusal 
hitherto  of  Turkey  to  revise  her  frontier  with  Greece,  had 
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given  opportunitj  for  criticism  to  suggest  that  the  Trc 
on  which  the  British  Government  had  prided  itaelf  ' 
BO  much  waste  paper.  In  reply  to  this  shallow  carpi 
Beaconsfield  pointed  out  that  time  was  always  allowed 
the  fulfilment  of  a  treaty's  terms,  and  that  in  the  pref 
case  not  half,  not  much  more  than  a  third,  of  the  pei 
prescribed  had  elapsed.  Nevertheless,  already,  under 
provisions  of  the  Treaty,  Russia  had  retired  from  C 
ttantinople  and  from  the  Straits  of  Gallipoli,  and  had 
stored  Erzeroum  to  the  Porte,  while  the  Sultan  had  t 
rendered  the  fortresses  on  the  Danube  and  Batoum  had  b 
given  up  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood ;  moreo^ 
international  commissions  were  actively  at  work  arrang 
the  new  lines  of  demarcation  created  at  Berlin.  These  ir 
the  most  considerable  points  of  the  Treaty ;  and  all  this  1 
been  done  in  three  months.  No  intimation  had  been 
ceived  from  any  of  the  signatories  that  it  was  their  dei 
or  intention  to  evade  the  complete  fulfilment  of  its  coi 
tions.  It  was  the  policy  and  determination  of  Her  H 
esty's  Government  that  the  Treaty  should  be  carried  out 
spirit  and  to  the  letter ;  and  they  would,  if  necessary,  api 
to  the  people  of  this  country  to  support  them  in  that  pol 
with  all  their  energy  and  all  their  resources.  But  he 
not  believe  that  could  be  necessary.  He  disregarded  cun 
gossip  to  a  contrary  effect  *  The  government  of  the  wc 
is  carried  on  by  Sovereigns  and  statesmen,  and  not  by  ano 
mous  paragraphers,  or  by  the  hare-brained  chatter  of  ii 
sponsible  frivolity.'  On  Lord  Mayor's  Day  there  wai 
^  chance  of  hearing  the  voice  of  sense  and  truth.' 

On  September  15  Beaconsfield  had  written  to  the  Que 
in  reference  to  *  Lord  Palmerston's  "  dangerous  man 
Gladstone :  '  The  article  in  the  N[orth]  American  Revi^ 
disparaging  his  own  country,  the  country  of  which  he  i 
chief  Minister,  and  acknowledging  its  decline  and  £ 
fills  Lord  Beaconsfield  with  amazement.'  It  was  clea 
this  article  that  Beaconsfield  had  in  his  mind  in  composi 
the  fine  peroration  of  his  Guildhall  speech ;  and  8ubsequ< 
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istory  has  vindicated  his  confidence  in  the  imperial  capac- 
ty  of  his  countrymen. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  think  that  the  power  of  England  is 
the  wane.    We  have  been  informed  lately  that  ours  will  be 
le  lot  of  Genoa  and  Venice  and  Holland.    But,  my  Lord  Mayor, 
lere  is  a  great  difPerenoe  between  the  condition  of  England  and 
ose  picturesque  and  interesting  communities.    We  have,  dur- 
g  ages  of  prosperity,  created  a  nation  of  34,000,000;  a  nation 
^Slo  are  ^ijoying,  and  have  long  enjoyed,  the  two  greatest  bless- 
^  of  civil  life  —  justice  and  liberty.    A  nation  of  that  charac- 
18  more  calculated  to  create  empires  than  to  give  them  up ;  and 
feel  confident,  if  England  is  true  to  herself,  if  the  English 
>p1e  prove  themselves  worthy  of  their  ancestors,  if  they  pos- 
still  the  courage  and  determination  of  their  forefathers, 
L«ir  honour  will  never  be  tarnished  and  their  power  will  never 
^xminish.    The  fate  of  England  is  in  the  hands  of  England;  and 
^ou  must  place  no  credit  on  those  rumours  which  would  induce 
to  believe  that  you  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  principle 
assert  that  policy  which  you  believe  is  a  policy  of  justice  and 
-^  *i^^^th. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

S.  AuDLET  St.,^  Nov.  11,  '78. — .  .  .  Saturday  was  a  great,  I  be- 
u^ye  I  might  say  a' complete,  success.  The  party  is  what  is 
^^^Jled  on  its  legs  again,  and  jingoism  triumphant!  In  a  very 
^^ized  assembly,  as  Guildhall  ever  is,  there  was  enthusiasm  as  far 
^3  concerned  me,  not  merely  cheering,  but  rising  in  their  places 
p^  a  1,000  guests,  and  waving  of  kerchiefs  and  all  that,  napkins 
^-Ocluded. 

My  voice  was  queer  in  the  morning,  but  remedies  got  it  all 
*^^ht,  and  the  Ld.  Chan  [cello]  r  says  it  was  never  more  powerful 
^>^  clear.  All  our  people,  all  people,  and  the  foreign  Ambassa- 
•icirs  e6p[eciall]y,  in  high  spirits.  Quite  ashamed  to  write  this 
^Rotistical  trash,  wh.  is  only  for  your  dear  eyes. 

Nov.  13. — .  .  .  Our  accounts  from  the  Continent  to-day  are  all 
^^vorable,  and  the  Guildhall  speech  seems  to  have  done  what  I 
^x^tended.  .  .  . 

Nov.  16. —  Going  to  Sandringham.  .  .  .  The  Faery  has  just  tel- 
egraphed that  she  highly  disapproves  of  my  going :  '  most  impru- 
^fent,  running  great  risk,  cold  stormy  weather.  .  .  .'  Go  to  S.  I 
^ust.  I  can't  tell  the  Faery  the  exact  reason,  but  you  will  re- 
^iiember  last  year  and  what  occurred.^  .  .  . 

1  Gerry's  house. 

'Beaoonsfield  excused  himself  in  1877  from  going  to  Sandringham, 
^d  then  went  to  Weston. 
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Nov,  19. —  There  was  rather  an  agreeable  party  at  8[andrii 
ham].  The  Manchesters,  Salisburys,  D.  of  Sutherland,  Bei 
Mrs.  Standish,  ourselves,  Leighton,  Oliphant.  .  .  .  Prince  I 
was  very  gracious,  agreeable,  and  in  high  feather;  and  very  pre 
of  having  four  Knights  of  the  Garter  at  dinner.  .  .  . 

The  Cabinet  meets  to-morrow,  and  wiU  have  to  decide  whet] 
Parliament  is  to  be  summoned.  It  is  vexatious,  for  the  leai 
is  only  technical,  for  tho'  the  language  of  the  Act  of  Parliam< 
is  ambiguous,  I  can't  help  feeling  myself  that  an  interpretat 
favorable  to  not  meeting  might  be  fairly  given  to  it.  There 
some,  however,  who  fancy  that  the  cry  of  the  Opposition  of  t 
governing  without  Parliament  may  take  the  fears  and  fancy 
John  Bull,  who  is  sometimes  apt  to  be  hastily  headstrong. 

Sir  Stafford  Norihcote  to  Lady  Northcote. 

11,  Downing  Stbeet,  Nov.  19. — .  .  .  The  Chief  has  writtei 
saucy  letter,  declining  to  receive  the  deputation  of  thought 
Liberals,  and  remarking  that  he  has  already  had  ample  opp 
tunities  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  Lord  Lawrenc 
views.  .  .  . 

Lord  Odo  Russell  to  Montagu  Corry, 

Private.  British  Embassy,  Berlin,  Nov.  23,  *78. — .  .  .  I  j 
rejoiced  to  say  that  Ld.  Beaconsfield's  great  speech  at  the  Mi 
sion  House  [f  Guildhall]  has  produced  a  most  excellent  impr 
sion  in  Berlin  and  indeed  throughout  Germany.  It  is  most 
markable  and  refreshing  to  see  how  the  Oriental  policy  of  H.MJ 
in,  and  since,  the  Congress,  has  elevated  England  in  the  eyes 
the  Continent. 

What  a  marvellous  and  delightful  change  for  the  better,  sii 
the  day  when  I  first  had  the  satisfaction  of  an  exchange  of  id( 
on  this  subject  with  you  after  the  Londonderry  dinner  at  Hold 
nesse  House  on  the  19th  of  June,  1877!  .  .  . 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

South  Audley  St.,  Nov.  21. —  Hardly  a  moment  to  wri 
These  are  agitated  and  agitating  times.  Nothing  was  decic 
yesterday  as  to  meeting  of  Parliament,  but  the  Cab.  meets 
morrow  at  noon,  and  will  settle  it  —  one  way  or  the  other, 
think  the  meeting  will  take  place,  as  the  House  of  Comm.  Min 
ters  are  in  favor  of  it,  and  they  bear  the  strain,  and  their  opini 
therefore  carries  double  weight  The  army  has  entered  Afgfan. 
three  points  this  morning.  .  .  . 

Nov.  26. — .  .  .  Schou[valoff]  has  just  been  here,  and  had  I 
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interview  —  a  long  one,   and  to  me  satisfactory.    I  think   we 
ahall  triumph  in  all  quarters,  and  not  only  get  our  Berlin  Treaty 
sueocssfully  carried  into  effect,  but  that  the  Ameer  is  what  the 
Y&Ckkees  call  *a  dead  coowM  .  .  . 
iVov.  28. — .  .  .  I  cd.  not  go  to  the  Faery  yesterday  —  to  Coun- 

<^*1 my  old  enemy  being  on  me.  ...  I  was  obliged  to  go  to 

the   Cab.  to-day,  but  have  just  returned,  quite  unable  to  call  in 
Hill  St.,  or  do  anything  but  write  to  you. 

Xhe  consequence  is  that  I  shall  have  to  go  down  to  Windsor,  if 
POBsible,  ag^ain  by  a  spec[ial]  train;  and  on  Wednesday  I  must 
SO  to  the  Council  besides,  if  possible  —  and  Thursday,  Parlia- 
ment I  .  .  .  Things  look  well,  but  I  am  not. 

-Dec.  2. — .  .  .  I  fear  I  never  told  you,  and  I  only  tell  it  quite  in 
secret,  that  the  Faery  wanted  Monty  to  succeed  Biddulph,  £2,000 
P^.  ann.,  and  the  head  placet  of  the  Household!  What  a  strange 
^ing  had  it  happened  I  .  .  . 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  Downing  St.,  Nov.  27,  '78. — .  .  .  Secret.  To-morrow  he 
^^^derstands  your  Majesty  will  give  audience  to  Lord  Salisbury 
^^  the  occasion  of  Count  Beust's  farewell. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  is  entirely  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
*--cird  Salisbury;  his  personal  loyalty  to  himself,  his  remarkable 
^^pacity  of  labor,  and  his  fertile  resource;  but  Lord  Beaconsfield 
J^^  little  fears  the  cajoling  influence  of  Count  Schouvaloff  over 
*^iin.  He  would,  therefore,  humbly  entreat  your  Majesty  to  im- 
f^^€88  upon  the  Secretary  of  State,  while  appreciating  his  labors 
^^d  ability,  the  absolute  necessity  and  wisdom  of  the  utmost  firm- 
^^88  in  our  relations  with  Russia.  We  may  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
^'^ite  conciliatory  in  tone,  but  we  must  concede  nothing.  If  we 
^^«  firm  and  decided,  Russia  will  surrender  every  point  in  dispute, 
^^'^sent  or  future  dispute.  All  is  going  right.  Cyprus  will  be  a 
*^*^arvellous  success,  and  Hamley  says,  that  Famagusta  will  turn 
S^'^t  a  harbor,  which  will  conveniently  receive  all  your  Majesty's 
*^c>n8ides.  The  Sultan  is  certainly  with  us,  since  our  announce- 
^^«nt  of  our  determination  as  to  Bulgaria  and  E.  Rumelia;  and 
^^  Nutria,  influenced  much  by  the  same  cause,  every  day  more  in- 
clined to  act  with  us.  All  that  is  required  is  —  that  England 
^*lould  be  conscious  of  her  own  strength.  .  .  . 

Beaconsfield's  language  at  Guildhall  confirmed  the  Libr 
^^al  party  in  its  resistance  to  his  Afghan  policy.  The 
-^Jneer  left  the  ultimatum  unanswered,  and  on  November 
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21  the  British  forces  advanced  through  the  passes.  Tb 
Opposition,  once  more  under  the  de  facto  leadership  c 
Gladstone,  immediately  proclaimed  that  we  had  entered  o 
an  *  unjust '  war.  They  adopted  eagerly  the  doctrines  c 
the  old  Anglo-Indian  school,  whose  spokesman  was  Loi 
Lawrence,  and  who  deprecated  any  intermeddling  whatevi 
with  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan.  They  failed  to  see  thi 
the  Russian  conquest  of  Turkestan,  and  the  imminent  ii 
elusion  of  Afghanistan  within  the  Russian  sphere  of  u 
fluence,  had  entirely  altered  the  problem ;  which,  ever  aim 
Gladstone's  refusal  of  Sher  Ali's  request  for  definite  suppoi 
and  protection  in  1873,  had  been  urgently  demanding 
fresh  solution.  This  was  fully  recognised  by  many  of  tih 
ablest  Anglo-Indians,  of  whom  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  Si 
James  Stephen  were  the  most  powerful  voices.  But  tl 
Liberals  shut  their  eyes  to  the  facts,  insisted  on  regardic 
the  Ameer,  who  was  deep  in  Russian  intrigue,  as  a  would-l 
friend  whom  Lytton  had  treated  ill,  and  vehemently  pr 
tested  that  the  forcible  stoppage  of  a  British  Mission  aft« 
the  honorific  reception  of  a  Russian  Mission  was  no  suf 
cient  ground  for  a  punitive  expedition. 

Once  more,  as  at  the  time  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocitic 
it  was  claimed  that  a  great  moral  issue  was  involved;  ax 
so  much  were  men's  minds  inflamed  that  the  chronicler 
the  Anniuil  Register  for  1878,  whose  duty  it  was  to  regist; 
facts  and  not  to  pass  judgments,  was  moved  solemnly 
record  the  grave  opinion  that  this  was  *  a  very  wanton  aJ 
a  very  wicked  war,'  undertaken  in  pursuance  of  a  *  delib^ 
ately  aggressive '  policy,  and  deserving  therefore  of  *  mc 
emphatic  condemnation.'  These  expressions  read  y& 
foolishly  now  side  by  side  with  the  judgment  of  a  man  wl 
was  *as  alive  as  Gladstone  to  moral  issues  but  who  kii€ 
the  facts.  Lord  Roberts,  after  gathering  first-hand  inform 
tion  on  the  spot,  wrote  at  Cabul  on  November  22,  187* 
'  Our  recent  rupture  with  Shere  Ali  has,  in  fact,  been  ti 
means  of  unmasking  and  checking  a  very  serious  conspiraoj 
against  the  peace  and  security  of  our  Indian  Empire.'    i 
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moclem  historian  of  good  judgment,  Dr.  Holland  Roee,^ 
who  recognises  that  the  action  of  the  British  Government 
in  the  situation  existing  in  1878  was  justifiable,  is  yet  in- 
clined to  maintain  that  that  situation  would  "never  have  ex« 
isted  but  for  the  rejection  of  the  Berlin  Memorandum  and 
for  Beaconsfield's  anti-Russian  policy.     He  writes  that  ^  as 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  evidence  hitherto  published 
(if  we  except  some  wild  talk  on  the  part  of  Muscovite 
Chauvinists),  Russia  would  not  have  interfered  in  Afghan- 
istan except  in  order  to  paralyse  England's  action  in  Turk- 
ish afiFairs.'     Surely  he  forgets  that  it  was  in  1870,  six  years 
before  the  rejection  of  the  Berlin  Memorandum,  that  Rus- 
sia's intervention   in  Afghanistan   began;   when   General 
Kaufmann,  the  Governor  of  Turkestan,  opened  communi- 
cations with  the  Ameer,  which  steadily  increased  from  year 
to  year  in  frequency  and  intimacy.     The  danger  existed, 
and  was  ever  growing,  many  years  before  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion was  reopened  in  Europe. 

In  spite  of  the  Liberal  outcry,  the  Afghan  policy  was 
^ccessful  both  in  the  field  and  in  Parliament.  One  British 
division  took  Ali  Musjid  and  occupied  the  Khyber  Pass  as 
far  as  Jellalabad ;  another,  under  General  Roberts,  operating 
V  the  Kurram  Pass,  routed  the  Afghans  in  a  brilliant  ac- 
tion at  Peiwar  Kotal ;  a  third,  starting  from  Quetta,  occu- 
pied Pishin,  and  early  in  January  reached  Candahar. 
Parliament  met  on  December  5,  while  the  news  of  these 
successes  were  coming  in,  and  Northcote  wrote  next  day  to 
^^is  wife:  *  Roberts's  great  victory  has  taken  the  wind  not 
^Jily  out  of  the  sails,  but  out  of  the  bodies  of  our  opponents. 
•  -  .  Poor  Hartington  is  in  lamentable  case,  and  is  re- 
duced to  asking  my  advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  attacking 
^8,  without  hurting  us.'  In  both  Houses  Ministers,  in  spite, 
^f  some  initial  anxiety,  had  large  majorities.  The  Lords 
^pported  their  action  by  201  to  65 ;  the  Commons  by  328 
to  227.  The  following  were  Beaconsfield's  reports  to  the 
Queen : 

1  The  Development  of  the  European  NafionSj  5th  ed.,  p    393. 
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To  Queen  Victoria, 

10,  Downing  St.,  Dec.  6,  78. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  with  bis  hm] 
ble  duty  to  your  Majesty,  must  offer  his  congratulations  to  h 
beloved  Sovereign,  on  the  signal  triumph  of  your  Majesty's  arm 
The  letter  of  the  Ameer,  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  underline 
some  days  ago,  in  a  telegram  which  he  forwarded  to  your  Ma 
esty,  has  just  been  received  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  it 
clear  we  may  demand  any  terms  we  like.  Of  course,  he  offers  1 
receive  your  Majesty's  Envoy  at  Cabul. 

The  check  to  Russia,  to  use  a  very  mild  expression,  is  complet 
Lord  Beaconsfield  has  no  doubt,  that  expectations  were  held  oi 
by  Russia  of  military  aid  to  the  Ameer. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  has  summoned  the  Cabinet  to  meet  at  thn 
o'clock  to-day,  to  consider  the  Ameer's  letter,  and  the  sitnatic 
generally.     The  debates  proved  last  night  that  the  Opposition 
broken  into  pieces  on  the  great  question  of  the  war.     They  da 
not  face  it,  but  take  refuge  in  mere  squabbling  about  sentenc 
in  despatches.     Lord  Beaconsfield  closed  the  debate  in  the  Hon 
of  Lords  to  his  satisfaction,  and  is  not  worse  for  what  was 
considerable,   tho'   not   very   prolonged,   physical   exertion.    I 
hopes  your  Majesty  is  well  on  this  bright  morning,  which  is 
bright  as  your  Majesty's   imperial  fortunes.  .  .  . 

Dec,  7. — .  .  .  The  Cabinet  decided  that  Major  Cavagnari 
some  one  of  his  standing  should  reply  to  the  Ameer,  that  the  ten 
of  the  ultimatum  must  be  accepted,  but  that  your  Majesty's  Oc 
ernment  were  ready  to  conclude  peace  on  just  conditions.  T 
military  operations,  in  the  meanwhile,  not  to  be  suspended.  J 
would,  and  meant  to,  have  written  this  at  length  to  your  Mi 
esty,  but  was  summoned  to  the  House  of  Lords  from  the  Cabirm 
and  on  arriving  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  found  everything" 
agitation  and  confusion.  The  legitimate  leaders  of  the  Oppo 
tion,  influence,  at  the  last  moment,  by  the  violent  section  of  tlm< 
supporters,  had  suddenly  changed  their  front  and  had  given  not: 
of  Votes  of  Censure  on  your  Majesty's  Government,  for  Mond' 
in  both  Houses.  The  Opposition  are  sanguine  of  success  in  1 
House  of  Lords,  the  members  of  which  are  not  prepared  to  ^ 
up  their  shooting  parties,  and  other  pursuits  popular  at  this  0« 
son.  The  Peers  are  independent,  and  cannot  be  acted  upon  li 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  thro'  their  constituenai 
Lord  Beaconsfield  was  detained  until  a  late  hour  in  the  IjO 
Chancellor's  room,  considering  the  situation,  and  writing  ino6 
tive  letters  to  apathetic  Peers. 

The  House  of  Lords  will  divide  —  perhaps  even  some  days  ^ 
fore  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  effect,  it  is  feared,  of  8i 
adverse,  or  feeble,  vote  in  the  Upper  Chamber,  on  the  decision  o^ 
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the  Ijower,  may  be  very  injurious.  All  influences  and  efforts  are 
oec^esary.  .  .  . 

-Occ.  9. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  .  .  .  will  not  trouble  your  Majesty 
At  t;liis  moment  with  business,  for  he  knows  your  Majesty's  heart 
is  disturbed.^  There  is  no  agitation  like  that  of  the  affections, 
aflcl  he  can  truly  say,  that  the  thought  of  your  Majesty's  suffering 
liamiaxits  him  amid  all  his  affairs.  He  thought  on  the  whole,  how- 
evex*,  that  it  might  perhaps  be  a  little  relief  to  your  Majesty  to 
kno^  that  the  prospects  of  your  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
impending  struggle  seem  not  unfavorable.  He  has  very  good 
accounts  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  personal  appeals 
to  ^the  House  of  Lords  have  brought  some  unexpectedly  favor- 
ably results.    With  all  duty  and  affection. 

I^ec,  11. — .  .  .  Your  Majesty  is,  of  course,  aware  of  the  divi- 
sion last  night  in  House  of  Lords:  the  greatest  majority  on 
reoord.  Dukes  of  Sutherland  and  Somerset  and  Lord  Fitzwil- 
liaxia,  and  several  other  Whigs,  voted  with  your  Majesty's  Govern- 
inent,  and  others  stayed  away.  Lord  Beaconsfield  could  not  write 
to  your  Majesty  before,  as  he  did  not  retire  last  night,  or  rather 
this  morning,  until  past  four  o'clock,  having  sate  in  the  House 
of  Xords  for  nearly  twelve  hours  continuously.  He  is  rather 
8h&t;tered,  but  managed  to  speak  at  ^  past  2  o'clock  this  morning, 
aa  exhausted  orator,  he  fears,  to  a  jaded  House.  However,  the 
^^^c]  is  done,  and  the  House  of  Lords  has  adjourned  for  a  week, 
^u^til  next  Tuesday.  This  division  must  have  a  considerable 
effect  on  that  of  the  Commons.  If  good  news  could  come  from 
l^armstadt,  he  should  feel  content,  but  those  thoughts  prevent  his 
^''iting  more,  and  perhaps  he  ought  to  ask  your  Majesty's  gra- 
cious pardon  for  saying  so  much.  .  .  . 

The  speech  delivered  in  these  unpromising  circumstances 
^i^s  a  successful  effort  which  extorted  admiration  even  from 
l^^stilc  critics.     Beaconsfield  occupied  the  earlier  part  of 
*^  ^\'ith  an  ingenious  defence  of  his  Guildhall  indiscretion. 
^^G  repudiated  the  idea  that  rectification  of  frontier  neces- 
^^T\\y  implied  annexation  or  spoliation.     It  might  be  man- 
^g^d  by  an  exchange  of  equivalents.     Treaties  for  rectifi- 
cation of  frontiers  had  been  quite  common  in  the  recent 
"ij^torv  of  European  diplomacy.     In  any  case  he  never  said 
^•^at  the  substitution  of  a  scientific  for  a  haphazard  frontier 
^as  the  object,  but  only  a  possible  consequence,  of  the  war. 
When  he  spoke  he  had  in  mind  the  wild  ideas  then  preva- 

1  Owing  to  Princess  Alice's  illness. 
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lent,  that  we  were  about  to  conquer  Afghanistan  and  annex 
it  to  our  Empire;  whereas  a  scientific  rectification  would 
give  us  all  the  results  we  required,  and  enable  us  to  garrison 
the  frontier  with  a  comparatively  small  number  of  men. 
He  quoted  Lord  I^apier  of  Magdala  as  a  high  military  au- 
thority who  confirmed  his  view. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  Kussia  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  Afghanistan,  said  Beaconsfield,  had  necessarily 
changed  our  policy.  He  held  that  Russia's  military  and 
political  preparations  in  Central  Asia  against  India,  at  a 
time  when  war  between  Britain  and  Russia  seemed  to  be 
impending,  were  perfectly  justifiable.  But,  now  that  the 
crisis  was  past,  the  Tsar  was  prepared  to  meet  our  wishes. 
He  had  given  orders  to  his  troops  to  retire;  and  his  Am- 
bassador would  be  merely  considered  as  on  a  mission  of 
courtesy,  and  would  soon  return.  Russia's  conduct  was 
satisfactory;  but  after  Russian  armies  had  been  almost  in 
sight  of  Afghanistan  and  a  Russian  embassy  had  been  within 
the  walls  of  Cabul,  our  relations  with  the  Ameer  could  not 
remain  as  they  were,  and  we  could  not  fancy  our  frontier 
to  be  secure.  It  was  said  that  we  ought  to  have  appealed 
to  the  Ameer  and  treated  him  with  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness. That  was  what  we  had  done.  ^  Really  the  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan  has  been  treated  like  a  spoiled  child.  He 
has  had  messages  sent  to  him,  he  has  had  messengers  of- 
fered to  him.  He  has  sent  messengers  to  us  who  have  been 
courteously  received.  We  have  written  him  letters,  some 
of  which  he  has  not  answered,  and  others  he  has  answered 
with  unkindness.  What  more  could  we  do  ? '  Yet  thi 
Government  were  reproached  for  not  fighting  Russia  rather  "^ 
than  the  Ameer.  ^  Remember,'  said  Beaconsfield,  ^  Russian 
has  taken  every  step  in  this  business  so  as  to  make  honour-'- 
ablc  amends  to  England,  and  her  conduct  presents  the  moeid 
striking  contrast  to  that  furnished  by  the  Ameer.' 

Bcaconsfield  impressed  on  the  House  the  magnitude  and^ 
gravity  of  the  issue  it  had  to  decide.  '  It  is  not  a  questicm^ 
of  the  Ehyber  Pass  merely,  and  of  some  small  cantonments^ 
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at  Xakka  or  Jellalabad.  It  is  a  question  which  concerns 
the  character  and  the  influence  of  England  in  Europe.' 
He  developed  this  train  of  thought  in  his  peroration. 

A^hat  I  see  in  the  amendment  is  not  an  assertion  of  great 
principles,  which  no  man  honours  more  than  myself.  What  is 
at  't.he  bottom  of  it  is  rather  that  principle  of  peace  at  any  price 
wkftich  a  certain  party  in  this  country  upholds.  It  is  that  dan- 
gerous dogma  which  I  believe  animates  the  ranks  before  me  at 
this  moment,  although  many  of  them  may  be  unconscious  of  it. 
Tli^t  deleterious  doctrine  haunts  the  people  of  this  country  in 
every  form.  Sometimes  it  is  a  committee;  sometimes  it  is 
a  letter;  sometimes  it  is  an  amendment  to  the  Address;  some- 
tiiTkcs  it  is  a  proposition  to  stop  the  supplies.  That  doctrine  has 
dor^e  more  mischief  than  any  I  can  well  recall  that  have  been 
afloat  in  this  century.  It  has  occasioned  more  wars  than  the 
°^o«t  ruthless  conquerors.  It  has  disturbed  and  nearly  destroyed 
^^t  political  equilibrium  so  necessary  to  the  liberties  of  na- 
tioxiB  and  the  welfare  of  the  world.  It  has  dimmed  occasionally 
f(>r  a  moment  even  the  majesty  of  England.  And,  my  lords,  to- 
^^K'lit  you  have  an  opportunity,  which  I  trust  you  will  not  lose, 
^^  branding  these  opinions,  these  deleterious  dogmas,  with  the 
'^X^Yobation  of  the  Peers  of  England. 

To  Lady  Bradford, 

C  South  Audley  Street],  Dec,  15. —  This  terrible  death  ^  has 
^^X)wn  us  into  endless  distress  and  confusion.  .  .  . 

'X'he  Parliamentary  campaign  may  be  said  to  have  ended.  It 
^*^t:ed  six  weeks,  and  I  made  three  speeches.  The  first,  at  Guild- 
*^^^ll,  put  an  end  to  the  silly  stories  about  the  failure  of  the  Ber- 
lixx  Treaty.  The  others  were  the  pitched  battles  in  the  Lords.  I 
*^*i  truly  say  of  all  three,  Veni,  vidi,  vici, 

IBeaconsfield's  satisfaction  with  the  course  of  events  in 

-^^ia  seemed,  during  the  early  months  of  1879,  to  be  justi- 

^^.     No  further  military  operations  against  the  Afghans 

^^re  found  to  be  necessary.     Sher  AH  fled  to  Russian 

^Virkestan ;  his  appeals  for  help  to  those  with  whom  he  had 

^^trigued,  though  they  met  with  sympathy  from  some  local 

^^presentatives  of  Russia,  were  disregarded  by  the  Tsar; 

^^d  he  died  in  exile  before  the  close  of  February,  1879. 

Yakub  Khan,  his  son,  who  had  been  long  kept  in  prison  by 

1  Princeaa  Alice. 
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his  father,  at  once  made  overtures  to  the  Indian  Oovem- 
ment  Both  Lytton  and  the  Cabinet  at  home  thought  that 
they  had  found  in  Yakub  a  man  who  would  have  the  power 
to  rule  the  Afghans,  and  the  will  to  rule  in  friendship  with 
British  India.  By  a  treaty  concluded  at  Gandamak  near 
Jellalabad  on  May  26  the  Ameer  accepted  British  control 
of  his  foreign  policy  and  consented  to  receive  a  British  Resi- 
dent at  Cabul,  obtaining  in  return  a  promise  of  support 
against  foreign  aggression.  He  recovered  Candahar  and 
Jellalabad ;  but  he  ceded  the  frontier  districts  of  Kurram, 
Pishin,  and  Sibi,  the  British  Government  also  retaining  con- 
trol over  the  Khyber  and  Michnee  Passes,  which  had  never 
acknowledged  Afghan  rule.  Thus  apparently  all  that  Bea- 
consfield  and  Lytton  desired  was  cheaply  secured;  a  scien- 
tific frontier  giving  command  of  the  passes,  and  the  guid- 
ance of  Afghan  policy  through  a  resident  agent.  Dis  aliter 
visum. 

To  return  to  December,  1878. —  Again  public  affairs  kept 
Beaconsfield  hard  at  work  during  the  holiday  season ;  and 
again  he  ate  a  solitary  Christmas  dinner  at  Hughenden. 

To  Lady  Bradford, 

S[outh]  A[udley]  St.,  Dec,  20,  '78. —  Yesterday  was  a  day 
of  terrible  pressure.  A  sudden  Cabinet  at  \  pt.  11  —  a  Golden 
Casket  Deputation  at  one,  and  then,  after  seeing  many  colleagues, 
an  early  audience  at  Windsor  —  i,e.,  six  o'ck.  So  I  could  not 
write  to  you,  wh.  annoyed  me. 

And  all  this  with  a  most  oppressive  attack  of  my  great  enemy, 
wh.  quite  disqualified  me  for  a  royal  audience,  during  wh., 
strictly,  I  believe  you  may  not  even  blow  your  nose !  Nothing  cd. 
be  worse  than  going  to  Windsor,  but  it  was  inevitable  and  put 
off  till  the  last  moment. 

We  arrived  in  London  this  morning  in  a  black  fog,  and  I  found 
alarming  letters  on  my  table,  preparing  me  for  the  failure  of 
banks,  '  another  black  Friday,'  and  begging  me  to  telegraph  to 
the  Cr.  of  Exchequer,  who,  I  believe,  left  London  last  night,  that 
it  may  be  necessary  to  suspend  the  Bank  Charter!  A  pleasant 
Xmas !  and  my  birthday  to-morrow  I  And  to-morrow  Monty  goes 
to  Melbury !  .  .  . 

I  had  a  long  audience  —  more  than  an  hour.  .  .  . 

I  have  kept  this  open,  and  wd.  have  wished  to  write  more,  bat 
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busied,  harassed,  and  ill.    London  is  as  black  as  night.    I  am 
€>irdcTed  out  of  town  to-morrow,  and  shd.  have  gone  some  days 
but  this  Windsor  visit  hung  over  me.  .  .  . 


UGHENDEN  Manob,  Dec.  22. —  I  got  down  here  yesterday  — 
liite  world.  .  .  . 
X  forgot  to  tell  you  I  met  Manning,  after  ten  years'  and  more 
-acquaintance.  He  caUed  on  me  the  day  before  yesterday, 
sate  with  me  a  long  time.  He  is  a  fervent  supporter !  1 1 
JSTtMts  Day, — .  .  .  It  is  not  my  throat  that  ails,  it  is  my  breast ; 
one  always  feels,  with  complaints  of  this  kind,  that  we  are 
dangerous  vicinage  of  the  lungs.  Hitherto  I  have  escaped  in 
tliat  department,  but  my  present  attack  is  a  severe  one,  and  out 
o£   door  life  is  almost  imix)ssible.  .  .  . 

The  snow  is  falling  fast  and  thick  on  a  crust  of  ^  a  doz. 
filches.     There  only  want  snowballs  to  recall  one's  youth. 

X  have  two  secretaries  in  London.  Mr.  Tumor,  my  hunting  sec- 
i^tary,  is  frostbound.  He  has  seven  hunters!  Private  secre- 
te I'ies  are  different  from  what  they  were  in  my  days,  when  I  was 
X'Ord  Lyndhurst's,  and  hunted  in  Vale  of  Aylesbury  on  one  horse! 
*t  the  hazard  of  my  life!  I  cd.  afford  no  more.  Exactly  thirty 
years  afterwards,  when  Lord  Lonsdale  was  leaving  the  field,  but 
did  not  like  breaking  up  his  stable  at  Tring,  he  offered  me  the 
^naplete  control  and  enjoyment  of  his  stud  there  —  as  long  as  I 
liked.  But  it  was  too  late.  Everything,  they  say,  comes  too 
**te.  It  is  something  if  it  comes.  However,  I  can't  complain  of 
^i^e.  I  have  had  a  good  innings,  and  cannot  at  all  agree  with 
™«  ^eat  King  that  all  is  vanity. 

-Dec.  27. — .  .  .  I  have  now  been  here  a  week  to-morrow,  and 
^^ve  not  spoken  to  anyone.  I  woke  this  morning  to  a  green 
^^rld,  and  went  out  on  the  terrace:  this  is  my  third  time.  I 
*^ink  the  change  of  weather  must  bring  me  relief,  but  it  has  not 
^^me  yet.  I  found  the  peacocks  all  mounted  on  the  marble  vases 
^^ith  their  tails  reaching  to  the  earth),  wh.  vases  are  now,  of 
^^urse,  emptied  of  flowers.  There  were  not  vases  enough  for 
em,  so  the  rest  had  flown  up  to  the  pergola,  and  one  or  two 

^re  looking  into  the  windows  of  yr.  rooms,  and  seemed  much 
^disappointed  at  not  finding  you.  I  was  not  so  disappointed,  but, 
^    am  sure,  more  sorry.  .  .  . 

You  are  right  in  supposing  that  the  business,  wh.  now  takes 

^^p  80  much  of  my  time,  is  the  general  distress;  but  it  is  one  most 

^  ifficult  to  deal  with.     There  are  so  many  plans,  so  many  schemes, 

^nd  so  many  reasons  why  there  shd.  be  neither  plans  nor  schemes. 

What  I  fear  is  that  the  Opposition,  who  will  stick  at  nothing, 

^^lay  take  up  the  theme  for  part^  purposes,    li  we  then  don't 
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support  them,  we  shall  he  stigmatised  as  unpatriotic:  if  we  do» 
they  will  carry  all  the  glory. 

And  yet  —  what  is  the  cause  of  the  distress?  And,  if  perma- 
nent, is  there  to  he  a  permanent  Committee  of  Relief?  And  the 
property  of  the  nation  to  support  the  numbers  of  unemployed 
labor?    Worse  than  socialism. 

To  hoist  the  flag  of  distress,  when  there  has  been  no  visible 
calamity  to  account  for  it,  like  a  cotton  famine,  no  bread  and 
meat  famine,  no  convulsion  of  nature,  is  difficult  and  may  not  be 
wise. 

There  are  1,000  other  things  to  be  said  (on  both  sides)  —  but 
after  all  starvation  has  no  answer.  You  will  see,  however,  how 
difficult  is  my  present  position  with  constant  correspondence 
(and  no  Sees.)  of  equal  and  contradictory  character — impossi- 
bility of  calling  a  Cabinet,  for  that,  at  Xmas,  wd.  frighten  the 
world  —  and  everybody  agreeing  with  nobody,  but  throwing  the 
respon[sibilit]y  on  my  shoulders.  .  .  . 

To  Anne  Lady  Chesterfield. 

HuGHENDEN  Manor,  Dec.  26,  '78. —  I  must  thank  you  for  my 
Xmas  dinner,  tho'  I  have  only  a  moment.  .  .  . 

The  Parliamentary  campaign  was  brilliant  and  triumphant 
Why  the  Opposition  insisted  upon  one,  I  can  only  account  for  by 
the  want  of  judgment  which  distinguishes  human  nature :  still,  u 
my  own  case,  it  will  not  do  to  make  speeches  on  bronchitis. 

Dec,  30. — .  .  .  [Lord  Grey  de  Wilton]  is  insipid.    Somebodj^^ 
offered  him  £50  for  the  original  of  the  Bath  letter,^  wh.  I  wrote 
him  from  Weston.    He  stared,  but  said  he  had  not  kept  it    H 
was  worthy  of  the  most  famous  state-paper  of  modem  times,  ai 
wh.  destroyed  a  Ministry.  .  .  . 

1  See  VoL  V.,  p.  262. 


CHAPTER  XI 

The  Zulu  Wab 

1879 

^e  year  1879  was  marked  by  British  disasters  in  two 
^^^xitinents,  which  contributed  materially  to  the  downfall  of 
^^aconsfield's  Government.  But  it  opened  well.  On  New 
^^ar's  Day  Sher  AH  was  in  precipitate  flight,  and  the 
-^^itish  armies  were  completely  successful  in  their  advance 
^^^  Afghanistan.  It  was  known  that  trouble  was  brewing  in 
^^^nth  Af rica,  but  few  believed  it  to  be  serious ;  and  the  one 
^^  :^k  patchy  in  the  picture  that  Beaoonsfield  painted  for  the 
^v^eeuy  was  the  domestic  distress,  which  his  optimism  re- 

rded  as  transient. 


To  Queen  Victoria. 

[OGHEXDEN  Manor,  Nbw  Year's  Day,  1879. —  Lord  Beacons- 

^^Id  with  his  humble  duty  to  yr.  Majesty.    He  had  not  heart 

^■^CDugh  to  congratulate  yr.  Majesty  at  Xmas,  and  why  does  he 

"^^    it  now?  when  only  a  few  days  have  elapsed  since  that  season 

^^^t  us  in  sorrow.    Because,  tho'  it  seems  somewhat  irrational  that 

^^^    artificial  arrangement  of  time  should  effect  our  feelings,  yet 

^^      is  so.     A  new  year  is  a  new  departure  in  life;  and  Hope, 

'^'ther  than  Care,  is  its  harbing^er. 

Indeed,  if  yr.  Majesty  would,  or  could,  for  a  moment  throw  a 
^^il  over  the  anguish  of  private  sorrow,  there  is  much  in  yr. 
jJJ^^jesty's  state  that  may  be  looked  upon  with  more  than  content. 
^1^6  authority  of  yr.  Majesty's  throne  stands  high  again  in 
'^'^rope.  Yr.  Majesty's  counsellors  have  taken  a  leading,  and 
^^ocessful,  part  in  the  most  important  diplomatic  meeting  since 
5*^^  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  yr.  Majesty's  arms  have  achieved, 
^^   Asia,  a  brilliant  and  enduring  success. 

One  public  care  remains,  no  douht,  in  the  great  industrial  dis- 
,j^^88,  which,  in  common  with  all  countries,  has  fallen  on  yr. 
'^ajesty's  kingdom,  but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it 
^^ould  long  endure,  tho'  its  progress  requires  the  utmost  vigi- 
*^Xice  and  judgment. 

406 
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Lord  Beaconsfiield,  with  all  his  good  wishes  for  yr.  Majesty'n 
happiness,  both  public  and  private,  cannot  refrain,  on  such  an 
occasion,  from  expressing  his  own  gratitude  to  yr.  Majesty  for 
the  condescending  and  unshaken  kindness,  which  yr.  Majesty  has 
ever  extended  to  him ;  lightening,  as  it  does,  every  care,  and  lend- 
ing a  charm  to  labor. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

Osborne,  Jan.  1,  1879. —  Tho'  the  Queen  has  telegraphed  her 
New  Year's  wishes  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  she  desires  to  repeat 
them,  earnestly  hoping  that  he  may  see  many  more,  and  also  to 
thank  him  for  his  very  kind  letter.  The  Queen  wishes  to  thank 
Lord  Beaconsfield  for  all  his  kindness  to  her,  and  for  the  great 
services  he  has  rendered  to  the  country.  May  he  long  continue 
to  guide  its  destinies  I  The  prospects  —  as  regards  foreign  affairs, 
our  position  in  the  world,  our  successes  in  India  and  our  gen- 
eral policy  at  home  —  are  very  cheering.  The  distress  is,  of 
course,  a  cause  of  great  concern  and  of  a  certain  amount  of  anx- 
iety —  but  she  trusts  that  that  will  soon  improve.  .  .  . 

Beaconsfield's  own  health  was  far  from  satisfactory,  and 
his  New  Year  letter  to  Lady  Bradford  was  couched  in  a 
more  despondent  tone  than  that  to  the  Queen. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HuoHENDEN  Manor,  Jan.  1,  1879. — .  .  .  You  talk,  in  yr.  last, 
of  a  ^  tendency  to  bronchitis ' !  Alas !  it  is  not  a  tendency ;  it  is 
bronchitis  absolute,  and  in  its  most  aggravated  form.  Nothing 
else  wd.  have  prevented  my  going  to  Weston.  It  began  in  town : 
more  or  less,  I  had  it  all  the  last  month.  I  see  people  die  of  it 
every  day.  I  don't  see  why  I  don't.  Nobody  can  do  me  any  good. 
I  have  tried  '  all  schools  of  thought,'  as  they  say.  .  .  . 

My  present  physicians  are  Dr.  Solitude,  Dr.  Silence,  Dr. 
Warmth,  and  two  general  practitioners,  Regular  Hours,  and  Reg- 
ular Meals.  I  mention  this,  that  you  shd.  not  think  I  was  neg- 
lected.   I  don't  want  any  companion,  unless  it  were  you. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  well  enough  to  preside  over  the 
usual  Cabinets  held  to  prepare  the  programme  of  the  session. 
His  interest,  however,  this  month  was  largely  taken  up  by 
two  appointments :  that  of  Lord  Dufferin  as  Ambassador  to 
St.  Petersburg,  where  the  presence  of  a  first-iitte  man  w 
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essential,  and  that  of  Lightfoot  to  the  bishopric  of  Durham. 
The  Queen,  though  she  herself  suggested  Lightfoot  as  a 
suitable  addition  to  the  episcopacy,  would  have  preferred 
to  fill  the  see  of  Durham  by  the  translation  of  Magee. 

To  Queen  Victoria, 

HuGHENDEN  Manor,  Jan.  17,  1879. —  No  one  can  deny,  and 
Lord  Beaconsfield  does  not  wish  to  deny,  the  abilities  of  the 
Bishop  of  Peterboro',  but  no  party  has  any  confidence  in  hitn; 
his  judgment  cannot  be  relied  on,  be  is  vehement  in  opposite 
directions;  and  above  all,  he  is  wanting  in  dignity  of  manner 
and  mind.  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  quite  satisfied  about  Dr.  Light- 
foot, but  be  doubts,  whether  be  has  the  personal  gifts,  partic- 
ularly as  to  preaching  and  public  speaking,  which  are  necessary 
/or  Durham.  .  .  . 

19,  Downing  Street,  Jan.  27,  1879. — .  .  .  Yr.  Majesty's  ap- 
pointment of  Canon  Lightfoot  to  the  see  of  Durham  will  add 
lustre  to  yr.  Majesty's  reign.    The  University  of  Durham,  under 
bis  guidance,  will  exercise  great  influence  on  the  ecclesiastical 
f^^'tere,  and  on  the  formation  of  the  religious  mind  of  the  rising 
^^Kieration.    It  is  of  great  importance,  to  yr.  Majesty's  Qovcm- 
n^^nt,  tbat  some  mark  of  respect  and  recognition  should  now  be 
si^own  to  tbat  powerful  party  of  the  Anglican  Church,  which  Lord 
^^^consfield  would  describe  as  the  'right  centre':  those,  who, 
^^o'  High  Churchmen,  firmly  resist,  or  hitherto  have  resisted, 
tH^  deleterious  designs  of  Canon  Lyddon,  and  the  Dean  of  St. 
^^^ul's,*  who  wish  to  terminate  the  connection  between  the  Crown 
^*>d  the  Church,  and  ultimately,  unite  with  the  Greek  Church. 
■*^lie  Church  Union  is  entirely  under  their  control,  and  now,  at 
^'^^ry  election,  that  Union  systematically  votes  against  yr.  Maj- 
^t^ys  Government,  on  the  main  ground,  among  others,  that  Lord 
f^^aconsfield  virtually  carried  the  Public  Worship  Act.     No  ef- 
ipJP't  should  be  spared  in  preventing  the  orthodox  and  loyal  High 
^•^urch  party  being  absorbed  by  these  dangerous  malcontents,  who 
^oiild  support  any  candidate,  even  Bradlaugh,  against  yr.  Maj- 
^^^^y's   Government.     For   this   reason   Lord   Beaconsfield   much 
fishes,  that  yr.  Majesty  should  confer  the  vacant  Canonry  of 
^^«  Paul's  on  Professor  Stubbs,^  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
"istory  at  Oxford,  a  man  of  European  reputation. 

From  Prince  Gortchakoff. 
Confidential.    St.  Petersburg,  Jan.  30   {Feh.  11),  1879. —  I 

1  Church.  2  Afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
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have  received  your  lordship's  letter  of  February  6.  Your  friend. 
Lord  Dufferin,  will  be  welcome.  I  shall  be  the  more  happy  to 
see  him  as  he  is  entrusted  by  your  lordship  to  communicate  me 
all  your  efforts  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  foundations 
of  a  sincerely  good  understanding  between  our  two  Empires.  The 
achievement  would  be  worthy  of  your  superior  intelligence. 

For  my  part,  I  entertain  entire  confidence  in  the  words  we 
exchanged  at  Berlin.  But  I  must  candidly  avow  that  the  conduct 
of  the  majority  of  your  agents  abroad  does  not  confirm  our 
mutual  hopes. 

I  am  sure  you  will  not  grrudge  me  for  this  frankness  —  frank- 
ness is  the  highest  proof  of  esteem  —  and  that  you  allow  me  this 
appeal  to  your  personal  power  and  loyalty. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  Downing  Street,  J[an],  24,  '79. —  It  is  difficult  to  write: 
even  the  Faery  is  forgotten.  But  Cabinets  —  and  languor,  every 
day,  and  interviews  —  unceasing  —  afterwards,  exhaust  and  at 
last  almost  confuse  me.  I  came  up  with  great  care;  in  an  ex- 
press train,  and  in  a  small  saloon  carriage,  which  had  been  warm- 
ing for  me  at  Wycombe  for  a  week,  and  I  have  never  left  this 
house  for  a  minute,  and  yet  the  enemy  has  caught  me.  Dr.  Kidd 
comes  to  me  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  hope  we  may  arrest  it, 
but  I  have  no  great  hopes  till  this  savage  weather  changes. 

All  the  world,  I  hear,  is  skating.  I  do  not  hear  of  any  human 
being  of  the  civilised  order  being  in  town.  .  .  . 

Jan,  27. — .  .  .  I  am  suffering,  and  a  prisoner  now  of  ten  days, 
but  still  I  have  held  five  Cabinets  in  a  week,  wh.  no  P.  Minister 
ever  did  before. 

Jan,  29. — .  .  .  I  have  just  had  a  visit  from  the  new  Bishop.  I 
was  prepared  for  a  very  ill-looking  man ;  I  was  told  by  the  Faery, 
the  most  ill-looking  man  she  knew.  He  is  ugly,  but  his  ugli- 
ness is  not  hideous;  a  good  expression  in  short,  wh.  is  enough 
in  a  man.  ... 

Feh,  6. — .  .  .  This  change  to  Favonian  breezes  is  a  great  relief 
and  delight.  I  have  been  here  three  weeks  next  Saturday,  and 
only  went  out  for  the  first  time  this  early  morn  —  and  not  alone. 
I  am  very  tired,  but  still  it  is  a  first  step  out  of  quarantine,  and 
later  in  the  day  I  got  to  Hatfield  for  a  change  of  air  and  scene, 
and  shall  remain  there  till  Parliament  .  .  . 

I  hope  Dufferin's  appointment  to  St.  Petersburg  will  produce 
results.  I  wanted  a  first-rate  man  there.  I  conclude  the  Whigs 
will  be  sulky  about  it ;  that  can't  be  helped.  .  .  . 

Hatfield  House,  Feh,  some  day  or  other  [?  Feb.  8]. —  I  offend 
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myself  here  when  the  wind  changed,  but  [they]  did  not  tell  me 
their  house  was  full.  I  met»  amonj^  others.  Lady  Cornelia  Guest, 
whoee  letter,  written  in  the  heat  of  the  Bristol  election,  I  had 
never  answered!  and  Janetta.^  .  .  .  The  crowd  is  very  miscel- 
laneous—  Lady  Marian  and  the  Harcourts,  and  Schou.,  and  the 
Cranbrooks  .  .  .  and  Pinafore  Smith  ^  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
.  •  .  and  Count  Piper,  and  Ct.  Hontebello,  and  a  good  many 
others.  Our  hostess  is  admirable  from  her  unflagging  energy  and 
resource,  and  the  daughters  of  the  house  are  always  delightful, 
from  their  extreme  intelligence  and  natural  manners;  but  it  re- 
quires all  their  gifts  to  carry  the  thing  through,  but  they  suc- 
ceed. 

To-day,  th^  had  the  meet  here,  and,  with  a  Favonian  breeze 
and  frequent  gleams  of  sunshine,  the  scene  was  bright  with  scar- 
let coats  and  the  promise  of  ^  a  doz.  foxes  in  the  Park  —  but  alas ! 
not  one  was  found  there;  but  the  chasseurs  have  not  returned, 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  been  more  fortimate  in  more  distant 
regions. 

I  shd.  have  remained  here  till  Tuesday,  but  have  a  Cabinet  on 
Monday,  and,  of  course,  will  not  return.  After  two  months  of 
imprisonment,  the  bland  atmosphere  must  be  beneficial. 

Monty  is  here,  and  seems  in  high  force  —  with  endless  tennis, 
in  courts,  or  lawns,  and  in  the  evening  singing,  dancing  —  a  new 
Swedish  dance  quite  excellent  wh.  you  shd.  see  and  learn,  and 
introduced  by  Count  Piper,  who  is  the  Swedish  Minister.  At  ^ 
pt  11  —  with  great  difiBculty,  much  preparation,  and  seizing  the 
select  opportunity  —  I  manage  to  escape,  but  no  one  else  does, 
and  I  am  told,  before  they  disperse,  the  small  hours  sound;  in 
short,  quite  orgies! 

Parliament  was  to  meet  on  Thursday  the  13th,  and 
Beaeonsfield  came  to  town  on  the  Monday  to  make  final 
preparations  for  what  appeared  likely  to  be  a  quiet  session. 
Next  day  all  his  hopes  were  shattered  by  the  news  of  the 
disaster  at  Isandhlwana  to  part  of  the  British  force  invad- 
ing Zululand  under  Lord  Chelmsford's  command.  Eight 
hundred  white  soldiers  and  nearly  five  hundred  natives 
had  been  surprised  by  the  enemy,  and  cut  off  to  a  man. 
The  tidings  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  unprepared 
British  public,  and  produced  a  shock  and  disturbance  un- 
matched since  the  Indian  Mutiny. 

1  Lady  John  Manners. 

2  W.  H.  Smith,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
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Hitherto  no  large  amount  of  public  attention  bad  been 
attracted  to  the  Colonial  policy  of  the  Government.  Dis- 
raeli had  originally  selected  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  the  one  man  among  the  Conservative  leaders  who 
had  made  a  continuous  study  of  Colonial  problems;  whose 
views,  moreover,  corresponded  with  that  consolidating  and 
unifying  policy  which  he  himself  had  propounded  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  1872.  Carnarvon  had  signalised  his  first 
tenure  of  the  seals  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  1866-67  by 
carrying  through  the  great  Act  for  the  confederation  of 
Canada.  On  returning  to  Downing  Street,  he  embraced 
with  eagerness  the  view  of  his  Liberal  predecessor  in  the 
office,  Kimberley,  that  South  Africa,  owing  to  the  native 
peril,  was  ripe  for  a  similar  measure ;  and  he  was  encouraged 
to  proceed  by  his  chief  as  well  as  by  a  large  body  of  opinion, 
both  Dutch  and  English,  on  the  spot.  Subsequent  history 
has  shown  that  the  policy  was  in  itself  a  right  one  for  a 
large  country  with  a  comparatively  small  and  scattered  white 
population,  divided  into  several  colonies,  states,  and  terri- 
tories, and  surrounded  and  interpenetrated  by  a  vast  mass 
of  natives,  many  of  them  imbued  with  the  fighting  spirit 
But  reconsideration  of  the  conditions  of  1874  certainly  sug- 
gests that  the  policy  was  then  premature,  if  only  because 
two  of  the  principal  states,  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
Free  State,  were  at  that  date  recognised  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment as  independent.  It  would  be  only  with  the  utmost 
reluctance,  and  owing  to  the  pressure  of  hard  necessity,  that 
the  Boers  who  had  gone  out  of  the  British  Empire  to  found 
these  states  would  come  again  within  it.  But  if  they  re- 
mained independent,  South  African  federation,  being  con- 
fined to  British  territories,  would  be  a  very  imperfect  in- 
strument of  government ;  unless,  indeed,  it  was  contemplated 
to  make  a  new  departure  and  embrace  in  the  Confederation, 
not  only  countries  which  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the 
British  Crown,  but  also  countries  which  repudiated  such 
allegiance.  Such  a  hybrid  experiment,  it  may  be  confi- 
dently asserted,  could  not  have  been  permanently  workable. 
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Whatever  Canuuron's  expectations  may  have  been,  the 
first  measures  which  he  took  to  promote  his  policy  were 
bardly  judicious.     It  was  only  a  few  years  since  the  Cape 
Colony  had  been  granted  responsible  government,  and  it  was 
naturally  tenacious  of  its  privileges.     But  Carnarvon,  in  a 
lespatch  to  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  the  Governor,  not  merely  de- 
prived it  of  the  initiative  by  himself  suggesting  a  conference 
>n  the  spot  to  discuss  federation,  but  actually  named  the  per- 
sons in  his  opinion  best  fitted  to  represent  the  constituent 
3tates.     The  Colony  took  umbrage,  which  the  Governor  felt 
:o  be  justified ;  and  a  resolution  was  carried  in  the  Assembly 
rliat  any  movement  in  the  direction  of  federation  should 
originate  in  South  Africa  and  not  in  England.     Besides 
offending  a  considerable  section  of  South  African  feeling 
sy  this  despatch,  Carnarvon  also  made  unhappy  use  of  a 
liplomatic  weapon  of  which  his  chief  was  too  fond,  the 
semi-official  mission  of  a  personal  friend.     In  this  case  the 
Eriend  was  J.  A.  Froude,  the  historian,  who  was  a  master 
>f  English  prose,  but  who  was  singularly  lacking  in  prac- 
ical  political  insight.     He  made  two  tours  in  South  Africa, 
n   successive  years    (1874   and   1875),   as  in   some  sort 
/amarvon's  personal   representative.     He  returned  from 
le  first  tour  with  much  more  sympathy  for  the  Dutch  than 
>r  the  British  point  of  view  in  South  Africa.     Neverthe- 
ss  Carnarvon  sent  him  back  as  one  of  his  nominated  mem- 
rs  of  the  proposed  federation  conference.     Though  the 
K>lution  of  the  Cape  Assembly  had  killed  the  conference 
'ore  he  arrived  for  the  second  time,  Froude  was  ill-advised 
ugh  to  carry  on  a  campaign  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  the 
nge  Free  State  on  behalf  of  his  friend's  policy;  and 
aarvou  failed  to  realise  the  impropriety  of  this  defiance 
le  responsible  authorities  at  Cape  Town, 
le  Froude  mission  produced  a  very  diflferent  impression 
Disraeli.     His  frequent  recurrence  to  the  blunder  in 
rivate  letters  shows  that  it  seriously  shook  his  confi- 
in  Carnarvon's  judgment.     Carnarvon  himself  dis- 
d  before  long  that  Froude's  picture  of  an  enthusiastic 
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and  unanimous  South  Africa  backing  the  Minister  in  Down- 
ing Street  against  the  responsible  Government  in  Cape 
Town  was  a  work  of  imagination.  He  dropped  his  original 
proposal,  substituting  for  it  an  invitation  to  a  conference 
in  London;  which,  however,  attracted  only  a  limited  at- 
tendance and  did  not  materially  advance  federation. 

In  other  respects  Carnarvon's  administration  in  these 
early  years  reflected  credit  on  the  Minister  and  the  GU)v- 
emment,  and  frequently  elicited  the  commendation  of  his 
chief.  He  carried  through  the  annexation  of  the  Fiji 
Islands,  the  sovereignty  over  which  had  been  oflFered  to 
Great  Britain  over  and  over  again  by  native  kings  and  white 
settlers  during  more  than  twenty  years.  He  was  responsible 
also  for  an  extension  of  our  dominion  in  the  Malav  Penin- 
sula,  whereby  Perak  was  pacified  and  the  foundation  laid 
for  our  protectorate  of  the  neighbouring  Malay  States; 
though  the  principal  credit  here  is  due  to  the  Governor  of 
the  Straits  Settlements,  Sir  William  Jervois,  whose  vigor- 
ous campaign  in  Perak  was  looked  upon  coldly  both  by 
Carnarvon  and  by  Disraeli  until  it  was  successful.  On  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  Carnarvon  began  his  administration 
happily  by  the  stamping  out  of  the  slave  trade  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  British  Colonies.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  failed  in  an  attempt  to  make  an  exchange  of 
territory  in  that  region  with  France,  involving  the  cession 
of  our  isolated  Colony  of  Gambia.  The  project  was  finally 
upset  by  the  protests  of  the  Gambia  traders;  and  Disraeli 
did  not  consider  that  the  negotiation,  which  was  protracted 
over  many  months,  was  well  managed. 

But  South  Africa  was  Carnarvon's  chief  preoccupation 
throughout  his  ministry,  and  he  was  able  to  contribute  in 
many  ways  to  the  improvement  of  a  tangled  situation.  For 
Natal  the  native  question  was  always  acute,  and,  after 
Langalibalele's  rebellion  in  1874,  Carnarvon  sent  out  Wolse- 
ley  as  Special  Commissioner,  who  was  able  to  establish  a 
better  and  more  humane  policy.  Then  the  discovery  of 
diamonds  north  of  the  Orange  River,  in  Griqualand  West, 
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in  land  claimed  both  by  Cape  Colony  and  by  the  Orange 
Fiee  State,  produced  a  serious  dispute  with  one  of  the  in- 
dependent Dutch   States,   which  was  happily   settled   by 
Carnarvon  in  July,  1876,  by  the  payment  to  the  Free  State 
of  £90,000  in  consideration  of  the  abandonment  of  their 
claim.     But  it  was  the  condition  of  the  other  Dutch  State, 
the  Transvaal  Bepublic,  and  its  relation  with  its  native 
neighbours,  which  presented  the  most  difficult  problem  for 
Carnarvon's  solution.    The  Transvaal,  of  course,  was  at  that 
time,  some  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  Rand  goldfield, 
an  almost  purely  pastoral  State,  with  a  scattered  population 
of  voor-trekkers,  who  had  left  British  territory  and  gone 
north  into  the  wilderness,  in  order  to  escape  the  restraints 
of  British  rule  and  to  preserve  their  absolute  independence. 
Xhat  independence  had  been  definitely  recognised  by  the 
Sand  Biver  Convention  of  1852;  but  the  Dutch  farmers, 
Sprinkled  at  wide  intervals  over  the  high  veld,  had  failed 
to    eatablish  an  organised  or  cohesive  or  self-supporting 
State.     The  internal  anarchy  of  the  Bepublic  was  a  scandal 
^luroogfaout  South  Africa ;  and  externally  it  was  constantly 
threatening,  and  generally  fighting,  some  one  or  other  of 
its  coloured  neighbours,  who  detested  the  Boers  for  their 
tuxiiformly  harsh  treatment  of  natives.     Khama  and  Loben- 
S\ila  in  the  north  implored  the  protection  of  the  Queen 
Against  Boer  aggression;  Cetywayo,  the  king  of  the  great 
fighting  tribe  of  Zulus,  was  only  restrained  from  attacking 
liis  hereditary  enemies  by  the  British  authorities  in  Xatal ; 
^v^hile  in  the  summer  of  1876  war  broke  out  between  the 
Transvaal  and  a  native  chief  called  Sikukuni,  whose  loca- 
tion was  near  Lydenburg.     The  BoerS  suflFered  defeats,  but 
the  fighting  dragged  on  and  was  exasperated  through  the 
employment  by  the  Bepublic  of  bands  of  filibustering  scoun- 
drels. 

The  whole  native  population  of  South  Africa  became 
dangerously  excited,  and  there  was  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  knew  the  situation  best,  such  as  Barkly,  the  Governor 
of  the  Cape,  and  Shepstone,  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs 
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in  Natal,  a  serious  fear  of  a  general  Kaffir  war.     Carnarvon 
shared  this  fear,  and  at  the  same  time  saw,  as  he  tbou^t, 
a  real  opportunity  of  pushing  forward,  in  spite  of  recent. 
rebuffs,  his  great  panacea  of  federation.     ^  My  hope,'  h^ 
wrote  to  Beaconsfield  on  September  15,  ^  is  that  by  acting* 
at  once,  we  may  prevent  war  and  acquire  at  a  stroke  thd 
whole  of  the  Transvaal  Hepublic,  after  which  the  Orange 
Free  State  will  follow,  and  the  whole  policy  in  South 
Africa,  for  which  we  have  been  labouring,  [will  be]  fully 
and  completely  justified.'     He  developed  his  policy  in  a 
couple  of  letters  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

From  Lord  Carnarvon, 

Private  and  very  Confidl.  Col.  Office,  Sept,  20,  ^76. —  Mat- 
ters at  the  Cape  are  extremely  critical,  but  they  are  up  to  my  last 
advices  going  as  I  desire.  But  they  need  very  prompt  handling, 
and  the  loss  of  a  mail  now  may  be  irretrievable. 

The  Dutch  army  is  apparently  in  extremis,  and  I  have  received 
information  that  a  meeting  has  already  been  called  by  a  certain 
part  of  the  people  to  ask  for  our  intervention  and  to  take  over 
the  Govt,  of  the  country.  Some  even  of  the  Dutch  authorities 
appear  to  be  consenting  parties. 

It  is  on  every  ground  of  the  highest  importance  not  to  lose  this 
opportunity,  and  I  propose  to  send  out  by  the  mail  of  Friday  Sir 
Theoph.  Shepstone  —  the  man  who  has  the  most  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  S.  African  affairs  and  the  gn^eatest  influence  alike  over 
natives  and  Dutch  —  with  a  secret  despatch  empowering  him  to 
take  over  the  Transvaal  Govt,  and  country,  and  to  become  the 
first  English  Governor  —  if  circumstances  on  his  arrival  render 
this  in  any  way  possible.  Should  any  now  unforeseen  change 
have  occurred  —  as  unfortunately  is  possible,  though  I  hope  not 
likely  —  he  will  hold  his  hand,  and  I  shall  try  to  give  him  in- 
structions suitable  to  the  case.  But  I  have  every  confidence  in 
his  judgment  and  capacity  and  courage;  and,  knowing  my  mind, 
he  will  under  almost  any  circumstances  I  believe  act  rightly. 

Will  you  send  me  back  by  the  messenger  a  few  lines  to  convey 
your  concurrence  in  what  may  seem  a  sudden,  but  is  not  a  hasty 
or  ill-considered  measure?  There  is  every  reason  for  it  both  on 
the  ground  of  policy  and  in  order  to  prevent  a  great  S.  African 
war  which  —  if  there  is  any  want  of  decision  at  home  or  on  the 
spot  —  will  be  the  consequence.  .  .  . 

Private.    Hiohclere  Castle,  Newbury,  Oct.  16,  76. —  The 
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piogreae  of  events  in  S.  Africa  seems  to  bring  a  possible  annex- 
ation of  the  Transvaal  Republic  and  the  consequent  confedera- 
tion of  the  various  colonies  and  states  within  sight.    Much,  how- 
ever, will  depend  upon  every  prei>aration  being  now  made  to  en- 
Mhle  us  to  take  advantage  of  the  feeling  of  the  time. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  am  preparing  a  permissive  Bill 
to  allow  these  colonies  and  states  to  confederate.    My  next  step 
must  be,  without  loss  of  time,  to  bring  S.  African  opinion  to 
bear  upon  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  some  criticism  and  ex- 
pression of  feeling  on  it    If  this  is,  as  I  hope,  favourable,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  passing  the  measure  through  Parliament,^ 
bta-t;,  owing  to  the  length  of  time  required  for  communicating  with 
tlk^  Cape  and  to  the  critical  state  of  affairs  there,  I  do  not  like  to 
detl^y  my  movements  for  the  meeting  and  discussion  of  the  mat- 
ter*    in  Cabinet.    Though  the  Bill  will  not  be  immediately  ready 
it    ^^ems  to  me  desirable  to  give  an  intimation  of  my  intentions 
*^    once:  and  every  day  is  of  value. 

Xi,  therefore,  you  concur  in  this  groneral  line,  which  I  believe  is 
and  expedient,  I  will  act  as  I  have  described. 


^ 


It  is  clear  from  these  letters  that  Carnarvon's  policy^    .  . 
the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  that  he  expected  and/^    ^ 
^oped  that  Shepetone  would  find  no  other  course  possibt^ 
^ot^  as  has  been  sometimes  represented,  that  he  hoped  to 
*^oid  it  and  gave  Shepstone  authority  to  annex  only  in  the 
last  resort.     He  had  realised  by  this  time  that  the  existence 
"^   South  Africa  of  two  states  not  owing  fealty  to  the  British 
Cix>wn  was  an  almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  federation. 
^^  saw  his  way  to  bringing  one  of  them  immediately  within 
tt^  Empire,  and  believed  that  the  other  would  necessarily 
i^How.     Beaconsfield,  though  a  strong  believer  in  federation 
^^^  South  Africa,  appears  to  have  had  his  doubts  of  this 
^^^  forward  policy ;  but  his  mind  in  this  autumn  of  1876 
^^s  occupied  with  the  Eastern  Question,  and  he  deferred, 
^  he  seems  to  have  done  throughout  Carnarvon's  tenure  of 
tHe  Colonial  Office,  to  his  colleague's  expert  knowledge, 
ft^d  accepted,  with  whatever  hesitation,  his  proposals.     On 
April  6,  1877,  he  wrote  to  him :     *  I  approve  of  the  Per- 
missive Bill ;  indeed,  I  don't  see  we  have  any  other  course 

^The  Bill  waspassed  in  the  session  of  1877,  after  being  seriously  ob- 
ftnicted  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Parnellites. 


*,' 
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to  take.  «  .  .  Paul  Kruger  is  an  ugly  customer.'  Subse- 
quently in  the  House  of  Lords  Beaconsfield  defended  the 
annexation  as  ^  a  geographical  necessity.' 

Shepstone  spent  eleven  weeks  in  Pretoria  in  investiga- 
tion of  the  problem  on  the  spot  before  he  acted.     He  found 
the   Republic  bankrupt,   trade   at   a   standstill,   the  white 
men  split  into  factions,  Sikukuni  threatening  one  frontier 
and  the  Zulus  massed,  ready  to  attack,  on  another.     The 
President  and  the  Volksraad  had  no  suggestion  to  mak< 
other  than  vague  schemes  of  Constitutional  reform.     An 
nexation  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  only  adequate  cure  for  th 
evils  of  the  State;  and  it  was  accordingly  publicly  p 
claimed  on  April  12,  1877.     There  was  no  suggestion  o^- 
force ;  Shepstone,  whose  coming  to  the  Transvaal  had  bee 
welcomed  by  the  residents,  had  with  him  only  a  staflF  of  seve 
or  eight  officers,  and  an  escort  of  25  Natal  Mounted  Police  ; 
to  all  appearance  public  opinion  acquiesced,  if  it  did  nciat 
rejoice,  in  the  change.     But  the  assent  of  the  Volksraad  w^8 
not  sought;  the  President  made  a  formal  protest,  retiriEmg 
to  the  Cape  on  a  pension ;  and  the  Executive  Council  se:«3t 
Vice-President  Kruger  and  another  ex-official  to  EnglaKmd 
to  plead,  on  behalf  of  the  recalcitrant  back-veld  Boers,  for   a 
reversal  of  Shepstone's  act.     Caman^on,  while  of  course 
maintaining  the  annexation,  promised  that  the  wishes  aY3d 
interests  of  the  Dutch  population  should  be  fully  consulted* 
which  was  a  repetition  and  endorsement  of  pledges  giv^^n 
by  Shepstone  himself.     In  spite  of  these  promises,  hc^"^' 
ever,  no  Constitution  was  granted  for  two  years  and  a  ha^^'» 
and  then  the  Boers,  whose  discontent  had  been  steadily  '^^ 
creasing,  and  who  naturally  desired  responsible  governm^^^* 
through  their  Volksraad,  were  put  off  with  Crown  Colc^^^J 
administration.     Shepstone  clearly  had  not  the  same  insi^'^^ 
into  the  Dutch  mind  and  character  as  he  had  into  the  ^3*- 
tive.     It  is  impossible  not  to  blame  both  the  Govemm^^^ 
at  home  ^  and  their  agents  on  the  spot  for  this  unnecessa^ 

1  It  should,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  Carnarvon  only  remtSvfd 
in  the  Government  for  nine  months  after  the  annexation. 
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lay  and  this  insensibility  to  the  needs  of  the  situation* 
ad  a  free  Constitution  as  well  as  material  advantage  im- 
^iately  followed  annexation,  the  Boers  might  perhaps 
t&£K.ve  settled  down  quietly  under  British  rule,  and  some  of 
tl:i.c  darkest  pages  in  recent  South  African  history  might 
ver  have  been  written. 

Carnarvon  accompanied  the  despatch  of  the  Shepstone 
Lssion  by  another  decisive  move  in  the  direction  of  African 
f^cderation  and  of  a  forward  policy  to  secure  it.     He  pre- 
V£i.iled  on  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  one  of  the  foremost  Anglo-In- 
d^lan  administrators  of  the  day,  a  man  of  the  highest  char- 
«L<?ter  and  ability,  to  accept  the  Governorship  of  Cape  Colony 
itxid  the  High  Conmiissionership  for  South  Africa.     He 
^^lected  him  as  ^  the  statesman  who  seems  to  me  most  ca- 
pable of  carrying  my  scheme  of  confederation  into  effect ' ; 
&iid,  assuming  that  the  work  of  union  would  not  take  more 
than  two  years,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  Frere  would 
stay  on  for  a  year  or  two  after  union  *  to  bring  the  new 
ttiachine  into  working  order,  as  the  first  Governor-General 
^f  the  South  African  Dominion.'     It  was  a  task  thoroughly 
calculated  to  appeal  to  the  patriotic  ambitions  of  a  great 
J^i'oconsul,  one  of  the  leading  apologists  of  a  forward  policy 
^li  the  north-west  frontier  of  India,  a  man  exceptionally 
^If-reliant,  accustomed  by  his  official  experience  to  take 
^^I'ious  decisions  without  direction  from  Downing  Street. 
^o  better  choice  could  have  been  made  if  Ministers  at  home 
"  *^ad  determined  on  a  forward  policy  in  South  Africa,  and 
^ere  prepared  for  the  risks  involved.     But  there  can  be 
^^ttle  doubt  that  the  main  desire  of  the  Cabinet,  and  espe- 
^^ally  of  the  Prime  Minister,  was,  in  view  of  the  reopening 
^f  the  Eastern  Question  in  Europe  and  Asia,  to  keep  things 
^s  quiet  as  possible  in  South  Africa.     They  accepted  tlie 
policy  of  confederation  as  being,  what  it  ultimately  was,  a 
Micy  of  peace;  they  shut  their  eyes  to  the  probability  that, 
^11  existing  conditions,  the  desired  end  could  hardly  be  at- 
tained without  war. 
Frere  reached  the  Cape  almost  simultaneously  with  Shep- 
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stone's  hoisting  of  the  British  flag  at  Pretoria ;  and  he  i 
confronted  immediately  by  a  South  Africa  whose  conditio 
were  materially  affected  by  that  historic  act  In  particol 
the  general  Kaffir  war,  to  avert  which  was  one  of  Carn 
von's  reasons  for  annexation,  appeared  to  be  more  immin 
than  ever.  There  was  no  longer  a  balance  of  power 
which  the  English  held  the  scales  between  the  Dutch  and 
natives.  Where  there  had  been  two  white  Governmei 
there  was  now  but  one ;  as  the  Free  State  might  be  expee 
to  follow  the  Transvaal,  and  in  any  case  it  constituted 
enclave  which  hardly  affected  general  policy.  Rougl 
speaking,  the  English  power  confronted  the  native  face 
face  throughout  the  land.  The  warlike  Zulus,  in  partic 
lar,  who  had  a  blood-feud,  handed  down  from  father  to  sc 
with  the  Boers,  but  who  were  friendly  with  the  EnglL 
found  there  was  now  no  opening  for  that  '  washing  of  th< 
spears '  for  which  they  lusted.  Cetywayo,  their  kii 
*  could  no  longer  go  to  war  in  any  direction  without  comi 
into  collision  with  the  English  or  those  whom  the  Engli 
protected.  In  his  mind  there  grew  up  the  idea  that 
was  being  surrounded  like  a  wild  beast  in  its  lair,  and  li 
a  wild  beast  he  prepared  for  his  last  fight.'  ^  Frere  ¥ 
prevented  from  dealing  with  the  Zulu  danger  for  seve: 
months  owing  to  Kaffir  wars  with  Gaikas  and  Oalekas 
the  Transkei  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Cape  Colony.  Wh 
he  had  brought  these  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  and  m 
able  to  turn  his  attention  to  Cetywayo,  Carnarvon  had  : 
signed  and  there  w^as  seated  at  the  Colonial  Office  Hie 
Beach,  who  had  no  special  knowledge  of  South  Africa 
enthusiasm  for  his  predecessor's  ideals,  but  who  was  i 
pressed  by  the  importance  of  the  Eastern  crisis,  and  i» 
especially  anxious  to  avoid  military  complications  in  otl 
quarters  of  the  world. 

Frere,  on  the  other  hand,  brought  away  from  his  i 
perience  of  the  Gaika  and  Galeka  wars  the  conviction  tl 

1  Sir  Charles  Lucas's  Historical  Geography  of  the  Britiah  CoUm 
South  and  East  Africa,  Part  I.,  ch.  8. 
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there  was  spreading  throughout  South  African  Kaffirdom 
a  spirit  of  general  revolt  against  white  civilisation ;  and  that 
the  natives  everywhere  were  looking  to  the  Zulus,  as  the 
strongest  race,  to  try  conclusions  with  the  white  men.     When 
ke  came  to  study  the  Zulu  question  on  the  spot  in  Septem- 
W,  1878,  he  formed  the  conclusion  that  Natal  had  been 
Jiving  on  a  volcano  for  years,  and  he  was  profoundly  aston- 
ished at  the  insensibility  of  the  colonists  to  their  peril.     It 
^emed  to  him  that  there  could  be  no  peace  and  safety  in 
South  Africa,  and  especially  in  Natal,  until  Cetywayo's 
P^wer  was  broken.     It  was  likely  that  the  Zulus,  who  had 
*'^eady  violated  the  frontier  and  committed  isolated  acts 
^^   defiance  and  outrage,  would  themselves  open  war  upon 
A^  white  men.     But,  if  they  refrained,  Frere  resolved  to 
foiX?e  the  issue,  terminate  a  paralysing  condition  of  suspense 
*^ci  dread,  and  bring  on  at  once  a  struggle  which  he  was 
convinced  could  not  be  postponed  for  long.     *  It  is  generally 
"*ci    diplomacy,'    writes    a    still    greater    Empire-builder, 
Cx^omer,  *  to  force  on  a  conflict  even  when  it  seems  in- 
evitable.' ^ 

Beaconsfield  began  to  get  uneasy  about  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  South  Africa  just  at  the  time  when  the  Eastern 
Question  was  in  a  crucial  stage.  The  Kaffir  wars  of  1877 
^^d  1878  were  not  at  all  the  result  he  expected  from  Carnar- 
von's policy  of  confederation. 

Moniagu  Corry  to  Sir  Henry  Ponsonhy, 

Confidential.    10,  Downing  St.,  May  13,  '78. —  .  .  .  Ld.  B.  is 
^tTemely  dissatisfied  with  all  that  has  taken,  or  is  taking,  place 
^t  the  Cape.     The  troubles  commenced  by  Lord  Carnarvon,  who, 
*^^  says,  lived  mainly  in  a  coterie  of  editors  of  Liberal  papers  who 
Praised  him  and  drank  his  claret,  sending  Mr.  Froude  —  a  de- 
sultory and  theoretical  litterateur  who  wrote  more  rot  on  the 
^ign  of  Elizabeth  than  Gibbon  required  for  all  the  Decline  and 
fall  —  to  reform  the  Cape,  which  ended  naturally  in  a  Kaffir 
War 

Then  Shepstone's  failure  to  appease  the  Transvaal  fur- 

^  AhhaM  II.,  p.  17. 
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ther  alarmed  Beaconsfield  in  the  autumn.     Lanyon  was  sent 
from  Griqualand  West  to  take  Shepstone's  place.     It  wi 
no  more  convenient  to  have  complications  in  South  Afri< 
while  trouble  was  brewing  in  India  than  when  the  Easterly.     .^^ 
Question  was  acute. 

To  Lady  Bradford, 

HuQHENDEN  Manor,  Sept.  27,  1878. — .  .  .  I  am  not  in  a  sta^^^te 
of  consternation  about  Afgh[ani8ta]n,  and  if  anything  annoys  r     -^j^q 
more  than  another,  it  is  our  Cape  affairs,  where  every  day  briik.^.^ 
forward  a  new  blunder  of  Twitters.^ 

The  man  he  swore  by  was  Sir  T.  Shepstone,  whom  he  loold^ 
upon  as  heaven -bom  for  the  object  in  viQ.w.    We  sent  him  out 
entirely  for  Twitters'  sake,  and  he  has  managed  to  quarrel  vtm.  ih 
£ng.,  Dutch,  and  Zulus ;  and  now  he  is  obliged  to  be  recalled,  but 
not  before  he  has  brought  on,  I  fear,  a  new  war.    Froude  was  \>mA      1^ 
enough,  and  has  cost  us  a  million;  this  will  be  worse.  .  .  . 

Soon  there  came  strong  appeals  from  Chelmsford,  the 
General  in  command  in  Natal,  backed  by  Frere,  for  rein- 
forcements.    Beach  was  reluctantly  disposed  to  agree;  but 
Beaconsfield,  in  view  of  our  other  commitments,  demurred 
to  any  action  which  might  encourage  war  in  South  Africa  ; 
and  the  Cabinet  decided  to  send  out  the  *  special  service 
officers  asked   for,   but  no  more  troops  for  the  present- 
Beach,  in  writing  to  Frere,  expressed  *  a  confident  hop^ 
that  by  the  exercise  of  prudence,  and  by  meeting  the  Zulix^ 
in  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and  reasonable  compromise,  it  wil* 
be  possible  to  avert  the  very  serious  evil  of  a  war  with  Cety* 
wayo.'     This  was  in  the  middle  of  October,  but  at  the  be 
ginning  of  November  further  urgent  demands  for  troops 
made  reconsideration  inevitable.     Beach,  and  the  Cabinet 
with  him,  were  by  no  means  satisfied  that  a  Zulu  war  wa8 
necessary;  or  that,  if  one  should  break  out,  a  suflBcient 
force,  out  of  the  6,000  troops  in  South  Africa,  could  not  be 
concentrated  in  Natal  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  termination. 
*  I  have  impressed  this  view,'  wrote  Beach  to  Beaccmsfidd 
on  November  3,  *  upon  Sir  B.  Frere,  both  officially  and 

i^Lord  Ckmarvon. 
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Vately,  to  the  best  of  my  power.  But  I  cannot  really 
Ltrol  him  without  a  telegraph.^  (I  don't  know  that  I 
lid,  with  one.)  I  feel  it  is  as  likely  as  not  that  he  is  at 
r  with  the  Zulus  at  the  present  moment ;  and  if  his  forces 
»uld  prove  inadequate,  or  the  Transvaal  Boers  should 
:e  the  opportunity  to  rise,  he  will  be  in  a  great  difficulty, 
1  we  shall  be  blamed  for  not  supporting  him.'  These 
t  considerations  prevailed  over  the  Cabinet's  reluctance 
encourage  their  agent's  forward  policy,  and  the  rein- 
ts^nents  were  sent  before  the  end  of  November,  with  the 
rtruction,  however,  that  they  were  only  to  be  used  for 
Pensive  purposes. 

Prere  seems  to  have  been  taken  aback  by  the  hesitation 
the  Cabinet  to  send  reinforcements  and  by  their  evident 
ixiety  to  avoid  war.  He  had  frequently,  in  his  letters 
the  Imperial  Government,  expressed  in  general  terms  his 
ew  that  Great  Britain  should  be  the  sole  sovereign,  on 
»th  South  African  coasts,  up  to  the  Portuguese  frontiers, 
id  that  she  should  not  evade  the  clear  responsibilities  of 
vereignty,  but  make  the  native  tribes  realise  that  she  was 
Bster.  As  this  view  had  not  been  controverted  from  home, 
^  appears  to  have  conceived  that  he  had  a  right  to  claim 
ibinet  support  for  the  detailed  measures,  including  a 
Kilaration  of  war,  which  were  necessary,  in  his  judgment, 
T  carrying  it  out.  The  present  exhortations  of  the  Cab- 
et  to  moderation  came,  he  considered,  too  late;  ho  hnd, 
reliance  on  their  acceptance  of  his  policy,  commit! O'l 
Baself  too  far,  and  the  peril  to  white  men  in  South  Africa 
is  too  imminent,  for  any  hesitation  now.  And  yet  there 
em  to  have  been  some  of  the  elements  of  a  possible  com- 
'omise.  Cetywayo  had  consented  to  accept  arbitration  on 
e  vexed  question  of  the  boundary  between  Zululand  and 
e  Transvaal,  and  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  Lieu- 
aant-Govemor  of  Natal  had  reported  that  most  of  the  dis- 

^At  that  time  there  was  no  cable  to  South  Africa,  and  telegrams 
re  to  Capetown  brought  by  steamer  from  tlie  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
eordinglv  telegrams  then  took  between  two  and  three  weeks,  letters 
ween  three  and  four  weeks,  in  transmission. 
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puted  territory  belonged  rightfully  to  the  Zulus.  Frere,  as 
High  Commissioner,  had  to  make  the  award.  He  thougjit 
that  the  report  was  too  partial  to  the  Zulus,  but  that  never- 
theless, in  spite  of  the  disgust  which  its  acceptance  would 
cause  the  Boers,  it  must  in  the  main  be  accepted. 

With  a  communication  of  this  agreeable  kind  to  make, 
it  ought,  one  would  think,  to  have  been  possible  for  Frere 
to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Zulus  which  would  com- 
ply with  his  instructions  from  home  and,  while  securing  the 
Colony  from  inmiediate  danger,  postpone,  in  deference  to 
imperial  difficulties  in  other  continents,  a  South  African 
war.     He  saw  his  duty  differently,  and  he  may  have  been 
right.     He  disregarded  the  instructions  which  had  been  in 
his  hands  for  some  weeks,  and,  without  reference  to  the 
Home  Government,  delivered  on  December  11,  along  with 
the  award,  an  ultimatum  which  he  felt  sure  Cetvwavo  would 
not  accept  and  which  would  therefore  involve  immediate 
hostilities.     He  required  the  king,  as  was  obviously  proper, 
to  make  good,  by  fine  or  surrender,  the  outrages  which  his 
people  had  committed;  but  he  went  farther  and  demanded 
that  he  should  abolish  the  military  system  of  a  celibate 
soldiery  which  made  the  Zulus  a  terror  to  their  neighbours, 
that  he  should  receive  back  and  protect  the  missionaries 
whom  he  had  expelled,  and  that  he  should  agree  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  permanent  British  Besident  in  his  country. 
Xo  answer  was  returned  within  the  stipulated  time,  and 
early  in  January,  1879,  the  war  began.^     Frere  was  ap- 
parently satisfied  that  Chelmsford  had  sufficient  force,  and 
that  success  would  be  speedy  and  complete.     Beach  also 
was  sanguine. 

From  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach, 

WiLLUMSTRip  Park,  Fairford,  Jan.  13,  '79. — .  .  .  There  is,  I 
hope,  a  good  prospect  ...  of  the  war  being  short  and  suecessfal* 
like  the  Afghan  campaign.  The  reinforcements  would  arrive  just 
about  in  time  to  take  part  in  it;  Frere  and  Theaigier'  oocbm^ 

1  For  Frere's  own  view,  see  Martineau's  Life  of  Sir  Barth  Wten,  YcL  Ik 

2  Lord  Chelmaford. 
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Crom  the  last  letters  I  have  reoeivedy  very  confident,  though 
Ihese  letters  were  written  at  a  time  when  they  thought  no  rein- 
forcements were  coming;  the  Zulus  are  reported  to  be  much  di- 
vided in  opinion,  likely  to  be  rendered  more  so  by  some  of  the  de- 
mands which  Frere  has  made,  so  that  Cetjrwayo's  position  may 
be  very  similar  to  that  of  Shere  Ali;  and  the  Boers,  who  might 
place  us  in  a  very  difficult  situation  by  rising  in  the  Transvaal 
Bvhile  we  are  engag^  with  the  Zulus,  are  said  to  be  perfectly  pas- 
sive, according  to  their  nature,  waiting  to  see  what  will  turn  up. 
I^en  the  Zulus  have  submitted  or  are  beaten,  the  Boers  will  be 
afraid  to  move  —  and  Carnarvon's  acquisition  should  then  settle 
io^vn  under  our  rule  in  a  way  which  has  not,  as  yet,  seemed 
3robable  since  we  took  it. 

So  that,  on  the  whole,  though  Frere's  policy  —  especially  in 
the  matter  of  cost  —  is  extremely  inconvenient  to  us  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  I  am  sanguine  as  to  its  success,  and  think  we  shall 
ye  able,  without  much  difficulty,  to  defend  its  main  principles 
bere.  I  think  it  most  fortunate  that  we  sent  out  the  reinforce- 
oients  when  we  did.  Frere  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  be 
stopped  by  the  want  of  them;  but  if  the  weakness  of  his  forces 
bad  led  to  any  failure  at  first,  a  most  serious  war  might  have 
resulted,  and  we  should  have  had  to  bear  all  the  blame.  Now 
be  has  got  all  the  force  he  asked  for,  in  time  to  finish  off  the 
affair  easily  and  quickly,  if  his  calculations  as  to  what  he  is 
undertaking  are  at  all  accurate. 

Frere's  calculations  had  not  taken  sufficiently  into  account 
those  characteristics  of  British  Generals,  when  fighting  in 
South  Africa,  which  have  so  of  ten  resulted  in  the  opening 
cif  our  campaigns  there  with  a  serious  check  if  not  with  dis- 
aster: namely,  over-confidence,  disregard  of  local  advice, 
and  under-estimate  of  the  enemy.  All  these  contributed 
their  share  to  the  fatal  day  of  Isandhlwana,  January  22, 
1879.  The  Cabinet  were,  therefore,  as  unprepared  as  the 
public  for  the  news ;  and  to  Beaconsfield  himself  it  was  a 
orushing  blow,  as  he  saw  at  once  how  injuriously  it  must 
affect  England's  position  abroad,  and  his  Cabinet's  position 
nt  home.    ' 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  Downing  Street,  Feb.  11,  1879. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  with 
his  humble  duty  to  yr.  Majesty.    It  has  been  a  very  agitating 
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day  with  this  terriblQ  news  from  8.  Africa,  which  to  Loid  I 
conafield  is  very  unintelligible.    The  Cabinet  met,  and  haTia  i 
five  regiments  of  Infantry  instead  of  three  asked  for  bj  I. 
Chelmsford,  and  all  the  Cavalry,  and  Artillery,  and  atorea  wl 
he  requested.    It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  he  may  be  equal  to 
occasion,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  that  this  disaster 
occurred  to  the  Headquarters  column,  which  he  was  himself  o 
manding.    This  sad  news  has  come  wlion,  by  indefatigable  effo 
everything  was  beginning  to  look  bright.    It  will  change  eri 
thing,   reduce  our   Continental   influence,   and  embarraaa 
finances. 

Prom  Queen  Vietaria, 

OsBORNB,  Feb.  12,  1879. — .  .  .  [Lord  Beaconsfield]  must 
be  downhearted  fo^  a  moment,  but  show  a  bold  front  to 
world.    This  ought,  however,  to  be  a  lesson  never  to  reduce 
forces,  which  was  just  going  to  be  done;  for,  with  our  enorm 
Empire,  we  must  always  be  prepared  for  such  contingencies.  . 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  Downing  Stbeet,  Feb.  12,  '79. —  I  could  not  write  to  ; 
yesterday,  and  am  equally  incapable  to-day.  I  am  grei 
stricken ;  and  have  to  support  others,  which  increases  the  burth 
almost  intolerable.  I  know  not  which  I  dread  most,  the  banq 
to-day,  or  the  Senate  to-morrow.  The  Prince  of  Wales  ooi 
to  me  in  half  an  hour.  He  is  from  Osborne;  yesterday  the  D 
Cambridge  was  with  me. 

Everybody  was  congratidating  me  on  being  the  moat  foi 
nate  of  Ministers,  when  there  comes  this  horrible  disaster! 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  blow  should  have  proatra 
Beaconsfield  physically ;  and  it  is  clear  that  he  had  a  8eri< 
relapse  during  the  remainder  of  this  month,  when  the  ei 
gies  of  the  Government  were  mainly  directed  to  retrieyi 
as  quickly  as  possible,  the  position  in  South  Africa. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  Downing  St.,  Feb.  18,  1879.— Jx)rd  Beaconsfield  .  .  . 
greatly  distressed  at  not  having  the  honor  and  the  happineas 
an  audience  of  yr.  Majesty  to-day,  but  he  is  really  quite  proatn 
tho'  Dr.  Eidd  assures  him  his  malaise  will  pass  away,  and  e 
speedily.  Still  he  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  he 
rarely  left  his  roof  for  the  last  three  months,  and  he  feels  t 
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00  gTBat  a  Sorereign  as  yr.  Majeety  should  not  have  a  sick  Min- 
ister. This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  existing 
Administration.  He  hopes  he  has  not  altogether  failed  in  devo- 
tion to  yr.  Majesty,  and  in  some  accomplishment  of  Yr.  Majesty's 
polieyt  hat  he  feels  deeply  how  much  in  any  efforts  he  owes  to  yr. 
MiJ^Btj's  support  and  expression  of  confidence.  .  .  . 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

Windsor  Castle,  Feb.  18,  1879. —  The  Queen  has  just  received 
Lord  Beaoonsfield's  kind  letter.  She  is  so  grieved  to  hear  that  he 
is  not  well,  but  hopes  it  will  soon  pass  off,  and  that  he  will  for 
loni?  yet  continue  to  direct  the  councils  of  his  Sovereign,  which 
he  has  done  so  ably  and  firmly,  and  to  whom  he  has  shown  such 
great  personal  devotion  and  kindness.  .  .  . 

The  public  outcry  against  both  Frere  and  Chelmsford 
waa   very  loud  and  very  widespread.     The  general  view 
waa  that  the  one,  by  ignoring  his  instructions  from  home, 
had  needlessly  precipitated  the  war  which  had  begun  so 
disaatrously ;  that  the  other  had  shown  carelessness  and  in- 
competence in  the  field.     That  they  should  both  be  recalled 
waa    the  popular  demand.     The  Cabinet  were  naturally 
more  incensed  against  Frere,  who  had  disregarded  their 
wishes,  than  against  Chelmsford,  of  whose  professional  ade- 
quacy they  could  not  well  judge.     Beaconsfield,  though  re- 
senting Frere's  disobedience,  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his 
abilities  and  character,  which  he  believed  to  be  a  tower  of 
strength  in  South  Africa.     With  regard  to  Chelmsford  he 
felt  himself  to  be  in  a  delicate  situation.     He  had  left 
Chelmsford,  the  father,  out  of  his  Cabinet  in  1868  because 
he  thought  him  an  incompetent  Lord  Chancellor ;  it  would 
be  distressing  to  him  to  have  to  supersede  Chelmsford,  the 
son,  as  a  not  suflSciently  competent  General.    It  would  be  fair, 
at  any  rate,  to  allow  him  a  certain  time  in  which  to  retrieve 
what  had  been  lost     Beaconsfield  did  not  easily  carry  the 
Cabinet  along  with  him.     He  told  the  Queen  that  the  feel- 
ing against  both  men  was  very  strong,  and  required  '  con- 
siderable private  handling.'     Finally  it  was  decided  to  take 
^o  step  against  Chelmsford  for  the  present,  but  to  rebuke 
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Frere  for  his  disobedience  while  at  the  same  time  ccmtinn- 
ing  him  in  a  post  for  which  he  was  pre-eminently  quaUfied 

/<  The  despatch  of  March  19,  from  Beach  to  Frere,  con- 
taining the  considered  judgment  of  the  Cabinet,  stated  that 
'  they  have  been  unable  to  find  in  the  documents  you  have 
placed  before  them  that  evidence  of  urgent  necessity  for  im- 
mediate action  which  alone  could  justify  you  in  taking, 
without  their  full  knowledge  and  sanction,  a  course  almost 
certain  to  result  in  war,  which,  as  I  had  previously  im- 
pressed upon  you,  every  effort  should  have  been  used  to 
avoid.'  But  they  gladly  recorded  '  their  high  appreciation 
of  the  great  experience,  ability,  and  energy  which  you  have 
brought  to  bear  on  the  important  and  difiicult  task  you  have 
undertaken  ' ;  and  they  concluded  by  stating  that  *  they 
have  no  desire  to  withdraw,  in  the  present  crisis  of  affairs, 
the  confidence  hitherto  reposed  in  you,  the  continuance  of 
which  is  now  more  than  ever  needed  to  conduct  our  diflB- 
culties  in  South  Africa  to  a  successful  termination.'  Th< 
decision  represented  the  exact  feelings  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister towards  Frere ;  but  it  was  a  very  illogical  one,  as  th 
Opposition,  who,  by  resolution  in  both  Houses,  demandec 
Frere's  recall,  pointed  out  How  could  a  man  who  is  pu 
licly  censured  continue  to  command  the  confidence  essentia 
to  the  efficient  performance  of  Frere's  high  duties  ?  To  tfia 
question  the  Prime  Minister's  speech  in  debate  afforded  n 
answer.     He  said : 


What  we  had  to  determine  is  this :  Was  it  wise  that  such  an  a( 
on  the  part  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  as,  in  fact,  commencing  war  wit 
out  consulting  the  Government  at  home,  and  without  their  sam 
tion,  should  be  passed  unnoticed?    Ought  it  not  to  be  noticed  i 
a  manner  which  should  convey  to  that  eminent  person  a  cles^  ^ 
conviction  of  the  feelings  of  Her  Majesty's  Government;  and  i^  ^ 
the  same  time  was  it  not  their  duty  to  consider,  were  he  supe^"^ 
seded,  whether  they  could  place  in  his  position  an  individu^^ 
equally  qualified  to  fulfil  the  great  duties  and  responsibility  resUr^ 
ing  on  him !     That  is  what  we  had  to  consider.     We  considered  i  ^ 
entirely  with  reference  to  the  public  interest,  and  the  public  in- 
terest alone,  and  we  arrived  at  a  conviction  that  on  the  whol^ 
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tbe  Tetention  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  that  position  was  our  duty, 
notwithstanding  the  inconvenient  observations  and  criticisms  to 
virJiKieh  we  were,  of  course,  conscious  it  might  subject  us ;  and,  that 
b^»ng  our  conviction,  we  have  acted  upon  it. 

lit  ia  a  very  easy  thing  for  a  Qovemment  to  make  a  scape-goat. 
«     .  If  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  been  recalled  in  deference  to  the 
tic,  the  thoughtless  panic,  of  the  hour,  ...  no  doubt  a  certain 
of  odium  might  have  been  averted  from  the  heads  of  Her 
^AST^sijesty's  MiAisters,  and  the  world  would  have  been  delighted,  as 
always  is,  to  find  a  victim.    This  was  not  the  course  which  we 
jsued,  and  it  is  one  which  I  trust  no  British  Government  ever 
^1  pursue.    We  had  but  one  object  in  view,  and  that  was  to  take 
that  at  this  most  critical  period  the  affairs  of  Her  Majesty 
South  Africa  should  be  directed  by  one  not  only  qualified 
direct  them,  but  who  was  superior  to  any  other  individual 
Lom  we  could  have  selected  for  that  purpose.    The  sole  ques- 
^n  that  we  really  have  to  decide  to-night  is :  Was  it  the  duty  of 
Majesty's  Qovemment  to  recall  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  conse- 
Knce  of  his  having  declared  war  without  our  consent? 

Beaconsfield  proceeded  to  declare  that  the  policy  of  the 
^^^verninent  in  South  Africa  was  still  what  it  had  always 
^^^^--^n,  and  what  Carnarvon  selected  Frere  to  carry  out  — 
*  jwlicy  of  confederation,  and  emphatically  not  one  of  an- 
^^^Jjation,  *  I  myself  regard  a  policy  of  annexation  with 
S"^*^^at  distrust.'  If  they  had  annexed  the  Transvaal,  it  was 
^^ause  the  circumstances  were  peculiar ;  that  was  *  a  ter- 
:ory  which  was  no  longer  defended  by  its  occupiers.'  But, 
■"Inile  he  trusted  we  should  shortly  defeat  the  Zulus  in  a  sig- 
^^  :ficant  manner,  he  altogether  disclaimed  any  intention 
^her  of  exterminating  them  or  of  annexing  their  country, 
liough  Ministers  had  a  majority  of  95  in  the  Lords,  they 
^re  only  supported  in  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  60. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

.^^  House  op   Lords,   April   4. —  I   hope   you   like   our   popular 
-^Xidget!!!     Gladstone,  Childers,  and  Goschen  are  furious  and 
^>antic.     Kylands  goes  about  roaring  *  There  never  was  such  a 
^ll.'i  .  .  . 

10,  Downing  Street,  April  14,  '79. — .  .  .  Two  baskets  of  prim- 
^t>8e9,  made  up  into  little  bouquets,  have  just  arrived  from  Os- 
l>ome.  The  head  g[ardene]r  there  has  orders,  he  says,  to  send 
them  every  week. 

1  Because  there  were  no  new  taxes. 
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Prinoi  Hal  is  saniruinQ  —  nay,  sure  —  that  Bartk  F.  and 
Chelmsford  will  coma  out  triumphant.  I  wish  I  shared  his  con- 
yictions.  ... 

AfMril  21. —  I  found  the  post  wd.  not  allow  my  writing  to  you 
from  Hatfield,  or  rather  the  Sabbath-stricken  trains,  which  are  as 
immoveable  as  in  Scotland. 

I  went  down  there  ^  with  the  hope  that  I  might  combine  busi- 
nees  and  frequent  tela,  with  the  burst  of  spring;  but  that  has 
been  a  failure.  The  sim.  appeared  on  Saturday,  but  with  a  cut- 
ting easterly  wind,  in  wh.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  sat  out. 
And  on  Sunday  it  poured,  and  now  I  am  in  London  again,  Uack 
and  terribly  cold. 

There  was  literally  nobody  at  Hatfield  save  the  family  —  but  ^ 

that  is  a  numerous  and  amusing  one.    Five  boys,  the  youngest  ^ 

quite  an  urchin,  hardly  breeched  but  griving  his  opinion  on  public  ^^ 
affairs  like  his  brothers.  The  Standard  is  his  favourite  paper,  but  ^ 
he  did  not  approve  of  its  leading  article  on  Russia  of  that  day,  ^^ 
*  the  tone  too  sarcastic  Mil 

The  course  of  events  in  South  Africa  and  the  despatches 
and  letters  received  from  Frere  and  Chelmsford  tended  to 
strengthen  the  current  setting  against  both  of  them  in  the 
Cabinet.  *  Sir  Bartle  Frere,'  wrote  Beaconsfield  to  the 
Queen  on  April  8,  ^  persists  in  vindicating  his  conduct  to 
the  alarm  of  the  Cabinet,  the  majority  of  whom  is  decidedly 
in  favour  of  his  recall;  but  Lord  Beaconsfield  feels  thatch' Jit 
such  a  step,  after  the  recent  discussions  in  Parliament,,^  :*, 
would  be  as  damaging  to  yr.  Majesty's  Government  as  tocn^-^x) 
Sir  Bartle.'  But  a  month  later  he  felt  that  matters  couldd^  d 
not  be  left  to  drift  on  without  a  change.  *  The  news  {rowmrMm 
the  Cape  very  unsatisfactory,'  he  wrote  to  Lady  Chesterfiel 
on  May  8.  *  Chelmsford  wanting  more  force,  tho'  he 
nothing  with  the  15,000  men  he  has.  He  seems  cowed  an< 
confused.'  The  long  delay  on  the  spot  in  taking  steps 
retrieve  the  disasters  of  the  beginni^g  of  the  year  exasper- 
ated the  public  at  home  as  well  as  the  Prime  Miniater ;  an 
the  Cabinet  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  necessary  t 
have  a  new  man  as  their  representative  in  the  theatre  o 
South  African  war.     They  had  three  sittings  in  rapid  su 

1  For  the  Easter  holiday. 
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ce08i(m,  and  Beaoonflfield  thus  reported  their  decision  to 
Her  Majesty. 

To  Queen  Vieiaria. 

10,  DowKnro  Street,  May  19, 1879. — .  .  .  The  Cabinet  sat  for 
more  than  two  hours  on  the  affairs  of  South  Africa,  which  they 
Tound  most  unsatisfactory;  no  despatches  by  this  packet,  either 
Trom  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  or  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
:lio'  an  abundance  of  private  information,  which  would  show  that 
lie  expenditure  for  transport  was  enormous,  and  aggravated  by 
;he  misunderstanding  which  appears  to  subsist  between  the  Com- 
nander-in-Chief,  and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  the  Governor  of  Natal. 
Lord  John  Manners,  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Northumberland, 
l£r.  Secretary  Stanley,  and  Sir  H.  Beach,  supported  Lord  Chelms- 
Tord,  but  all  acknowledged  that  yr.  Majesty's  Government  were 
eft  in  a  state  of  great  darkness,  and  that  no  one  seemed  clearly 
;o  understand  what  we  were  aiming  at,  and  what  terms  would  sat- 
sfactorily  conclude  the  war.  The  Cabinet  adjourned  their  de- 
cision, but  the  prevaWt,  not  to  say  unanimous,  opinion  seemed  to 
)e»  that  without  superseding  either  Sir  Bartle  or  Lord  Chelms- 
Tord,  a  '  dictator '  should  be  sent  out,  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  views  and  policy  of  yr.  Majesty's  Government,  who  should  be 
ible  to  conclude  peace,  when  the  fitting  opportunity  occurred,  and 
fPect  a  general  settlement.  .  .  . 
What  may  be  called  the  preliminaries  of  peace  have  been  signed 
f  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  This  will  be  announced  to  both 
ouses  to-night,  a  great  event.  ... 

May  23. —  The  third  consecutive  Cabinet  has  just  closed  on 

3  affairs  of  South  Africa.  .  .  .  The  Cabinet  is  of  opinion  that 

)  civil  and  military  commands  in  S.  Africa  should  be  rear- 

\ged.    The  authority  of  Sir  B.  Frere  to  extend  over  the  Cape 

ony  and  the  territories  adjacent  (Sir  B.  F.  will  be  1,000  miles 

n  the  seat  of  war).     Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to  be  yr.  Majesty's 

h  Commissioner,  and  Commander-in-Chief  for  Natal,  Trans- 

,  and  territories  adjacent,  including  Zululand,  and  to  have 

in  that  area  supreme  civil  and  military  authority  under  yr. 

sty.     Sir  Garnet  having  superior  rank,  the  present  Com- 

er-in-Chief  will  become  second  in  command.    If  yr.  Majesty 

ves  these  arrangements,  perhaps,  as  time  is  precious,  yr. 

ty  may  telegraph  yr.  Majesty's  answer,  or  do  so  indeed  if  yr. 

"J  wishes  further  information  inmiediately. 

Queen  telegraphed  at  once  strongly  deprecating  the 
9ment,     Perhaps  it  was  in  view  of  the  storm  of  rojal 
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opposition  which  lie  was  evidently  about  to  encounter  that 
Beaconsfield  couched  his  congratulations  on  Her  Majesty's 
birthday  next  day  in  his  highest  vein  of  extravagance. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  Downing  Street,  May  24, 1879. —  To-day  Lord  Beaconsfield 
ought  fitly,  perhaps,  to  congratulate  a  powerful  Sovereign  on  her 
imperial  sway,  the  vastness  of  her  Empire,  and  the  success  and 
strength  of  her  fleets  and  armies.  But  he  cannot,  his  mind  is  in 
another  mood.  He  can  only  think  of  the  strangeness  of  his  des- 
tiny, that  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  he  should  be  the  servant  of  one 
so  great,  and  whose  infinite  kindness,  the  brightness  of  whose  in- 
telligence and  the  firmness  of  whose  will,  have  enabled  him  to  un- 
dertake labors,  to  which  he  otherwise  would  be  quite  unequal,  and 
supported  him  in  all  things  by  a  condescending  sympathy,  which 
in  the  hour  of  difficulty  alike  charms  and  inspires. 

Upon  the  Sovereign  of  many  lands  and  many  hearts,  may  an 
omnipotent  Providence  shed  every  blessing  that  the  wise  can  de- 
sire, and  the  virtuous  deserve!  If  this  year  has  been  a  year  of 
gloom,  may  the  bright  shadow  of  the  coming  hours  illumine  her 
with  their  happiness,  sustain  her  in  her  state,  and  touch  with  an 
enchanting  ray  the  hallowed  influences  of  her  hearth ! 

The  Queen  was  not  placated  by  these  compliments,  but 
sent  a  reasoned  remonstrance  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

Baf^moral,  May  26,  1879. —  The  Queen  telegraphed  in  cypher 
twice  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  answer  to  his  cypher  and  letter. 
She  can  only  repeat  in  the  very  strongest  terms  her  opinion  on 
this  all-important  subject  of  S.  Africa.  Whatever  fault  may 
have  been  committed  in  declaring,  (perhaps)  too  hastily,  war.  Sir 
B.  Frere  seems  to  have  succeeded,  by  his  personal  influence,  in 
conciliating  those  important  portions  of  the  Colonies,  who  were 
considered  to  be  disaffected.^  To  reward  his  efforts  therefore  by 
sending  out  an  officer  with  the  powers  proposed,  instead  of  en- 
couraging him,  will  be  a  public  mark  of  want  of  confidence  —  at 
a  moment  of  great  difficulty  —  which  will  have  a  most  disastrous 
effect  both  at  home  and  abroad;  and  will  make  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  any  public  man  to  serve  his  country  if  on  the  1st  mis- 
fortune occurring  he  is  to  be  thrown  over!     The  case  of  LonI 

1  Frere  had  held  conversations  with  the  Transvaal  Boers,  which  for 
the  moment  somewhat  lessened  their  discontent. 
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Chelmsford  may,  perhaps,  be  less  certain,  but  he  also  seems  to 
have  been  successful  of  late. 

And  the  Quceu  most  strongly  protests  against  the  use  of  pri- 
vate information,  than  which  nothing  more  injurious  to  disci- 
pline and  good  government  can  exist.  This  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  our  suffering  in  the  Crimea  and  led  to  every  sort  of  evil.  No 
Commander  or  Governor  can  stand  against  or  submit  to  that; 
and  the  Queen  can  only  attribute  this  to  the  inexperience  of  pub- 
lic life  in  some  of  his  colleagues. 

If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  any  peace  being  con- 
cluded which  the  Govt,  would  disapprove,  send  someone  out  with 
messages  to  Sir  B.  Frere  and  Lord  Chelmsford  to  explain  exactly 
i^vhat  the  Govt,  wish  and  what  they  object  to.  But  do  not  upset 
everything  —  which  will  be  the  case  if  an  officer,  whoever  he  may 
be,  is  sent  out  with  the  powers  proposed. 

The  Queen  would  sanction  the  proposal  submitted  if  her  warn- 
ings are  disregarded,  but  she  would  not  approve  it.  This  is  con- 
£dential,  but  Lord  Beaconsfield  can  read  any  portion  of  it,  he 
thinks  proper,  to  the  Cabinet 

The  Cabinet  persisted^  in  spite  of  royal  disapproval. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  Downing  Street,  May  27,  1879. — .  .  .  Yr.  Majesty's  cy- 
phered telegram,  dated  23rd  inst.,  was  received  on  the  birthday. 
It  gave  yr.  Majesty's  sanction  to  the  proposed  arrangements  in 
S.  Africa  if  the  Cabinet  was  really  of  opinion,  that  they  were 
absolutely  necessary,  tho',  then,  yr.  Majesty  could  not  approve 
them.  Lord  Beaconsfield  passed  Sunday,  there  being  no  Cabi- 
net on  the  birthday,  in  attempting  to  consult  with  his  colleagues 
in  detail,  and  in  seeing  H.K.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  with 
whom  he  had  already  conferred  on  the  main  business  some  time 
ago,  and  who  only  differed  from  yr.  Majesty's  Govt,  on  the  per- 
sonal point,  wishing  Lord  Napier  of  M[agdala]  to  be  selected 
instead  of  Sir  G.  Wolseley. 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  tho  Cabinet  could  be  again  called 
together.  Lord  Beaconsfield  read  to  his  colleagues,  the  two  cy- 
phered telegrams  of  yr.  Majesty,  and  they  received  a  long  and 
deep  consideration,  but  the  deliberation  ended  by  the  Cabinet 
unanimously  adhering  to  their  previous  decision  and  also  urg- 
ing the  appointment  of  Sir  G.  Wolseley  instead  of  Lord  Napier; 
among  other  grounds,  on  his  local  experience  of  the  scene  of 
war     More  than  one  member  of  the  Cabinet  declared  that  they 
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could  not  undertake  the  responBibility  of  alEairSy  if  some  gnm 
and  similar  change  were  not  agreed  to. 

It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  secured  th 
arrangement,  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  should  remain  as  High  Com 
missioner  of  the  Cape  Colony  andjts  dependencies.  These  ar 
more  than  1,000  miles  from  the  seat  of  war. 

No  one  upheld  Lord  Chelmsford.  Even  the  Secretary  of  Wa 
gave  him  up,  and  spoke  as  if  the  military  authorities  had  don 
the  same.  His  quarrel  and  controversial  correspondence  with  Sii 
H.  Bulwer  seemed  the  last  drop.  Perhaps  also  the  dissensiom 
in  his  own  staff.  The  Cabinet  throughout  has  not  been  influ- 
enced by  private  information,  a  private  letter  has  been  rarely 
introduced,  and  only  in  the  case  of  its  being  written  by  persona 
in  high  acknowledged  public  place  and  responsibility* 

The  Cabinet  scarcely  closed  its  labors  yesterday,  until  tin 
Houses  of  Parliament  assembled;  and  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  public  announcement  of  their  labors  should  be  mad« 
as  the  House  of  Commons  adjourns  to-day  for  the  holidays,  and 
had  they  been  allowed  to  disperse  without  being  apprised  of  ihi 
intentions  of  yr.  Majesty's  Ministers,  there  would  have  been  thi 
usual  outcry  of  coup  d'etat,  and  customary  complaint  that  im* 
portant  measures  are  always  taken  when  Parliament  is  not  sit 
ting. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  is  pained  that  yr.  Majesty  disapproves  oi 
the  policy  of  yr.  Majesty's  servants,  but  he  is  himself  deeply 
convinced  that  the  measures  in  question  were  necessary  for  thi 
honor  and  welfare  of  yr  Majesty's  subjects,  and  the  highest  inter 
ests  of  their  Sovereign. 

The  Queen  was  not  convinced.  She  thought  Wolselcj 
unconciliatory,  ambitious,  and  too  junior  in  military  stand- 
ing for  the  commission ;  and  she  recorded  her  conviction  thai 
^  yielding  to  a  cry,  and  superseding  (for  it  is  that,  thou^ 
under  a  disguised  form)  so  distinguished  and  able  as  well 
as  excellent  a  man  as  Sir  B.  Frere  is  deeply  to  be  regretted ; 
for  it  will  discourage  all  public  servants  in  distant  parts,  and 
forms  a  bad  precedent'  The  decision  once  taken,  however 
the  Queen,  in  accordance  with  her  regular  constitutions 
practice,  did  everything  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  new  pol 
icy,  and  to  avert  the  bad  consequences  which  she  anticipated 
Frere,  much  to  her  satisfaction,  did  not  resign. 
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From  Queen  VieUmm, 

Balhobal,  June  8, 1879. —  The  Queen  .  .  .  sees  and  admits  the 
force  of  the  are^ments,  especially  as  regards  Lord  Chelmsford, 
but  regrets  anything  that  might  discourage  poor  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
who  seems  to  have  been  so  very  successful  with  the  Boers.  How- 
ever, the  instructions  seem  very  properly  worded  and  not  in  a 
spirit  to  hurt  Sir  Bartle's  feelings,  she  hopes.  She  has  received 
an  interesting  letter  from  him  which  she  encloses  and  would  ask 
Lord  Beaconsfield  to  send  to  Sir  M.  S.  Beach,  and  to  ask  him  to 
return  it  to  her.  She  thought  of  replying  to  him  merely  thanking 
him,  expressing  her  feeling  for  the  great  anxiety  he  must  have 
gone  through  as  well  as  her  satisfaction  at  the  news  respecting 
the  Boers;  and  she  thought  of  adding  that  she  trusted  that  the 
arrangements  just  concluded,  and  which  were  necessitated  by  the 
great  distances  and  the  importance  of  having  a  general  o£Scer  to 
act  both  in  the  military  and  civil  capacity,  would  prove  an  assist- 
ance and  relieve  him  from  much  anxiety  as  well  as  from  bodily 
fatigue.  If  Lord  Beaconsfield  approves  would  he  teleg^raph  ?  She 
will  also  mention  this  to  Sir  M.  H.  Beach.  The  Queen  will  then 
send  Sir  B.  Frere  the  4th  Volume :  ^  and  thank  him  for  his  con- 
^atulations,  and  she  hopes  in  this  way  that  he  may  remain, 
the'  she  is  fearful  that  the  attacks  in  the  press  and  in  Parlia- 
ment may  make  it  more  difficult  .  .  . 

■ 

Beaconsfield  had  to  face  opposition  from  the  military  au- 
thorities as  well  as  from  the  Queen^  as  appears  from  his 
private  letters. 

To  Anne  Lady  Chesterfield, 

10,  Downing  St.,  May  28,  '79. —  We  have  had  a  terrible  time 
of  it:  six  Cabinets  in  eight  days.  I  believe  it  never  happened 
l)efore.  However,  Sir  Qamet  Wolseley  goes  to  S.  Africa,  and 
goes  to-morrow  night,  tho',  between  ourselves,  the  Horse  Guards 
are  furious,  the  Princes  all  raging,  and  every  mediocrity  as  jeal- 
ous as  if  we  had  prevented  him  from  conquering  the  world. 

As  for  domestic  affairs,  the  Empress  '  has  departed,  having  pre- 
sented me  with  her  framed  portrait.  I  met  her  at  dinner  last 
Wedy.  at  the  Salisburys',  and  on  the  next  day  at  Marlboro' 
House.  And  then  she  went.  There  are  a  good  many  royalties 
still  lingering  about,  looking  as  if  they  wanted  a  dinner. 

On  the  birthday,  S.  and  Ida  and  the  little  ones  came  here  to 

1  Of  the  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort.  2  of  Germany. 
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see  the  trooping  of  the  colors,  a  pretty  sight,  with  a  fine  day,  wh. 
we  fortunately  had.  S.  looks  better.  They  go  to  Weston  on 
Friday.  I  am  very  tired  and  hope  on  Saturday  to  reach  Hugh- 
enden.  .  .  . 

May  31. — .  .  .  The  Horse  Guards  rage  furiously,  but  Sir  Gar- 
net has  departed.  They  all  complain  of  the  hurried  manner  in 
wh.  the  afFair  was  managed.  I  dare  say.  If  there  had  not  been 
a  little  hurry,  he  never  wd.  have  gone.  They  wd.  have  got  up 
some  conspiracy  wh.  wd.  have  arrested  everything. 

All  the  world  now  is  thinking  and  talking  of  a  new  French 
actress,  Sarah  Bernhardt;  places,  boxes,  and  stalls  taken  for 
more  than  two  months.  Lord  Dudley  gives  a  great  banquet  in 
the  midst  of  Whitsun  week,  and  she  is  to  play  in  the  evening. 
He  invited  me,  and  I  declined,  as  I  cd.  not  forgo  country  air. 
I  met  him  at  dinner  at  the  Cadogans'  on  Thursday,  and  he  was 
stiff  and  said,  '  Not  yet  departed,  I  see.'  I  replied,  '  No,  I  go 
for  my  holidays,  and  they  have  not  yet  canunenced.'  '  Holidays 
are  a  convenient  word.'    Huffish.  .  .  . 

It  was  a  small  circle,  but  a  perfect  repast.  Our  host  (Cadogan) 
a  very  rising  man.  With  Edward  Stanhope,  and  George  Ham- 
ilton, he  will  make  some  day  a  future  Minister. 

HuGHENDEN  Manor,  June  3. — .  .  .  We  came  down  here  (Monty 
and  myself)  on  Saturday,^  but  it  has  scarcely  ever  ceased  rain- 
ing. 

I  cannot  write  any  more.  I  have  just  received  a  tel.  announc- 
ing the  death  of  Baron  Rothschild,  one  of  my  greatest  friends, 
and  one  of  the  ablest  men  I  ever  knew.  I  am  greatly  shocked. 
Very  sudden  and  '  short  the  illness.'    I  presume  a  fit. 

To  Lady  Bradford, 

HuGHENDEN  Maxor,  June  6,  '79. — .  .  .  The  country  is  lovely, 
now  that  great  gilder  and  varnisher,  the  sun,  has  touched  up 
the  picture;  bloom  and  blossom  still  behindhand,  but  this  delay 
compensated  for  by  the  extraordinary  luxuriance  of  the  foliage. 
I  never  knew  my  beeches  so  heavy  with  leaf.  .  .  . 

10,  Downing  Street,  June  6. — .  .  .  To-morrow  there  is  a  Cab- 
inet at  eleven,  and  a  meeting  of  the  party  immediately  after- 
wards. Affairs  have  got  into  such  a  mess  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  I  am  obliged  to  call  the  party  together.^  It  is  the  first 
time  since  I  left  the  House  of  Commons,  and  only  the  second 
time  since  the  existence  of  the  present  Ministry,  wh.  shows  how 
loyal  and  true  the  party  has  run.  ... 

1  June  1  was  VVhitBunday. 

s  The  meeting  was  fdiccessful  in  rallying  the  party  to  the  support  of 
the  Army  Discipline  Bill. 
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June  13. — .  .  .  Cardinal  Manning  paid  me  a  long  visit  yester- 
day, followed  by  M.  Lesseps,  who  wants  to  cut  thro*  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama ;  it  can  be  done  in  eight  years,  and  wd.  cost  only  forty 
millions  (sterling).  .  .  . 

Wolseley's  appointment  gave  general  satisfaction  to  opin- 
ion at  home;  but,  before  he  could  take  over  the  command, 
of  the  forces  in  the  field,  Chelmsford  had  once  more  made  a 
general  advance  into  Zululand  and  had  gained  on  July  4, 
six  days  after  his  successor's  arrival  in  Xatal,  a  complete 
victory  at  Ulundi,  which  practically  brought  the  war  to  an 
end.  Wolseley's  main  work  was  consequently  of  a  civil 
character.  He  made  a  temporary  settlement  of  Zululand 
by  dividing  it  up  among  a  series  of  petty  chieftains;  and 
he  gave  a  Crown  Colony  constitution  to  the  Transvaal,  sol- 
emnly assuring  the  disaffected  Boers  that  the  annexation 
would  never  be  revoked.  But  he  reckoned  without  Glad- 
stone; and  he  could  not  foresee  Majuba  Hill. 

Wolseley  was  a  favourite  with  Beaconsfield,  though  the 
statesman  was  not  blind  to  the  soldier's  foibles,  as  a  letter 
to  the  Queen  in  this  autumn  shows. 

To  Queen  Victoria, 

HuouENDEN  Manor,  Aug,  24, 1879. — .  .  .  With  regard  to  Sir  G. 
Wolseley,  Lord  Beaconsfield  will  write  to  yr.  Majesty  with  that 
complete  and  unlimited  confidence  which,  he  trusts,  has  always 
distinguished  the  remarks  he  has  had  the  honor  of  submitting  to 
his  Sovereign. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Wolseley  is  an  egotist,  and  a  braggart. 
So  was  Nelson.  Mr.  Pitt  always  treated  him  to  the  last  as  a 
charlatan,  and  doled  out  the  honors  of  the  Crown,  when  rewarding 
him  for  his  magnificent  exploits,  with  a  parsimony  which  pos- 
terity has  unanimously  condenmed.  He  advised  the  Crown,  for 
example,  to  make  Jervis  Earl  for  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent,  which 
was  mainly  won  by  Nelson,  then  second  in  command,  while  an 
Earl's  coronet  was  only  bestowed  on  the  corpse  of  Nelson,  and 
this  after  Aboukir  and  Copenhagen  and  Trafalgar. 

Men  of  action,  when  eminently  successful  in  early  life,  are 
generally  boastful  and  full  of  themselves.  It  is  not  limited  to 
military  and  naval  heroes,  and  if  Lord  Beaconsfield,  with  many 
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other  iini)erfectio]iB,  has  escaped  these  two  impatatioiis,  it  is, 
probably,  only  due  to  the  immense  advantage,  which  he  has  en- 
joyed, of  having  been  vilified  and  decried  for  upwards  of  forty 
years,  and  which  has  taught  him  self-control,  patience,  and  aoDis 
circumspection.  .  .  . 


One  distressing  incident  of  the  Zulu  War  caufled  Beaccmsr 


field  much  worry  and  anxiety.  The  ex-Prince  Imperial  oJ 
France,  who  since  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire  had  liv< 
with  his  mother,  the  Empress  Eugenie,  in  exile  in  England  .^ 
and  who  bad  undergone  a  thorough  military  training  at  th  ^^ 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  pressed,  aa  any  spirite-^c^ 
soldier  of  twenty-three  in  his  position  would  have  pressed, 
be  allowed  to  join  the  British  Army  in  South  Africa.  Tl».< 
Queen,  at  the  Empress's  request,  was  disposed  to  conseni 
Ministers  objected.  '  I  did  all  I  could  to  stop  his  goin^^^ 
Beaconsfield  told  Eedesdale  afterwards.  '  But  what  caLXk 
you  do  when  you  have  to  deal  with  two  obstinate  women  9   ' 

To  Lord  SalUhury. 

10,  Downing  St.,  Feb,  28,  1879. —  I  am  quite  mystified  abo^ut 
.  .  .  the  Prince  Imperial.  I  thought  we  had  agreed  not  to  sarac:- 
tion  his  adventure?  Instead  of  that,  he  has  Royal  audienoea 
previous  to  departure,  is  reported  to  be  a  future  staff  officer,  and  is 
attended  to  the  station  by  Whiskerandos  himself,  the  very  Gest- 
eral  who  was  to  conquer  Constantinople. 

I  have  to  go  to  Windsor  to-morrow  after  the  Cabinet^  and,  as  I 
have  not  seen  our  Royal  Mistress  for  three  months,  shall  havs  to 
touch  on  every  point.  What  am  I  to  say  on  this?  H.M.  kno^* 
my  little  sympathy  with  the  Buonapartes. 

Though  the  Prince  went  out,  not  as  an  officer  in  tbe 
British  army,  but  in  some  undefined  capacity,  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  staff  in  the  theatre  of  war,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  June  was  killed  by  the  Zulus  in  a  small  outpost  affray. 
Beaconsfield,  on  receipt  of  the  news,  wrote  to  the  Qneea, 
who  was  bitterly  grieved :  '  The  death  of  Prince  Louis 
with  its  consequences  is  a  tragedy,  equalled  only  by  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico  and  the  conseqnenoea 
pf  that  heartrending  event.     In  a  certain^  sense  the  two 
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^^^tastrophes  are  connected,  and  would  form  materials  for  a 
^^X'ies  of  Greek  tragedies.'  To  Lady  Chesterfield  he  ex- 
Pi^'^essed  his  anxiety  lest  this  unfortunate  affair,  and  the 
i^^^ordinate  sympathy  felt  and  expressed  by  the  Queen,  might 
l^^d  to  a  misunderstanding  between  England  and  France, 
^onr  aa  friendly  terms.  Happily  the  correctness  of  the 
^Ministerial  attitude  prevented  trouble. 

To  Anne  Lady  Chesterfield. 

10,  DowNiKO  Stbset,  June  22,  '70. —  This  affair  of  Prince  Louis 
I^^poleon  occasions  great  perplexities.    Her  Ifajesty's  Gk)vem- 
iKfti^ait  disapproved  of  his  going  to  Africa,  and  when  he  persisted 
ixx    his  purpose,  would  not  permit  him  to  be  enrolled  in  Her 
l^cgesty's  forces.    He  went,  therefore,  as  a  mere  traveller,  but  I 
f'e^ur,  tho'  I  do  not,  as  yet,  absolutely  know  it,  that  some  indiscreet 
fv^ends,  in  very  high  places,  gave  him  privately  letters  to  Ld. 
CAmelmaford,  begging  that  (General  to  place  the  Prince  on  his  staff. 
^The  Queen,  who  returned  to  Windsor  only  yesterday,  is  much 
^^Bected  by  this  sad  event ;  but  if  we  do  not  take  care,  in  endeavor- 
iK^«  to  pay  respect  to  his  memory  and  express  sympathy  with  his 
Tixiliappy  mother,  we  may  irritate  and  offend  the  French  people 
i^z^d  Gk>vemment.    After  all,  he  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
^^rietender  to  the  throne  of  France,  supported  by  a  well-organised 
^xxd  very  active  clique,  but  representing  numerically  only  a  small 
lExluority  of  the  people.    The  Queen,  who  is  much  agitated  about 
tbo  affair,  wh.  she  learnt  as  she  was  leaving  Balmoral,  tele- 
graphed to  me  frequently  during  her  route,  and  I  am  now  going 
do^wn  to  Windsor  to  see  Her  Majesty,  and  expect  a  distressing 
B^^ene,  for  I  cannot  sanction,  or  recommend,  much  that  Her 
Majesty  in  the  fulness  of  her  heart  and  grief,  would  suggest  to 
^^press  her  sympathy  and  that  of  her  people  at  this  moment. 

The  Wiltons  gave  one  of  the  most  successful  and  prettiest  en- 
^I'tainments  I  easily  remember  on  Thursday  last :  a  dinner  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  which  I  attended:  and  afterwards,  the  prin- 
cipal saloon,  turned  into  a  charming  theatre,  received  the  world 
to  witness  the  heroine  of  the  hour,  Sarah  Bernhardt.    Nothing 
Was  ever  better  done,  not  marred  even  by  the  mournful  but  excit- 
ing news  of  the  death  of  Prince  Louis,  which  arrived  in  a  tele- 
gram to  H.R.  Highness. 

On  Friday  Prince  Leopold  dined  with  me  at  his  own  sugges- 
tion. .  .  .  S.  dined  with  me  and  some  other  pretty  or  agreeable, 
and  pretty  and  agreeable  ladies:   Lady  Lonsdale,  who  is  nowi 
looked  upon  as  our  chief  beauty,  and  Lady  Clarendon,  much  ad- 
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mired,  and  Lady  Archie  Campbell,  who  is  a  spiritualist  and  locJra^ 
one,  and  some  others.  The  dinner  was  remarkable  for  one  things 
—  the  return  to  society,  after  six  years  of  ill-health  and  solitude.  ^ 
of  the  Duchess  of  Abercorn. 

I  ought  to  have  told  you  that  the  Duchess  Louise  ^  was  on  m^ 
right  hand,  the  soul  of  everything,  tho'  she  had  a  patch  on  h 

eye  I  .  .  . 

June  28. — .  .  .  The  gout  attacked  me  on  Wednesday  very  sha 
but  not  unkindly,  and  I  have  been  a  close  prisoner  to  my  bed, 
sofa,  since;  but  the  remedies,  tho'  safe  and  simple,  have 
effective,  and  I  quite  expect  to  be  out,  and  in  my  place  in 
House  of  Lords,  on  Monday. 

S.,  who  is  going  to-day  to  the  Rosslyns  in  Essex,  has  just  pa^ijC 
me  a  visit,  and  she  paid  me  also  a  visit  the  day  before  yest^ir- 
day  with  Ida. 

Public  affairs  look  well.    The  Egyptian  business'  has 
admirably  managed.    And  the  very  day  that  Harty-Tarty 
about  to  commence  a  campaign  against  us  on  the  subject,  tlie 
news  arrived  that  we  had  completely  gained  our  purpose.    A  tele* 
gram  has  just  arrived  dated  Cape  Town,  the  10th  June,  from  Sir 
B.  F.  saying  that  the  Prince  Imperial's  body  was  expected  there 
on  the  15th  per  Boadicea,    '  No  forward  move  in  Zululand,  but 
suggestions  for  peace  conference  continue.    The  sincerity  of  tbe 
Zulu  King  doubtful.'    Sir  B.  F.,  who  ought  to  be  impeached* 
writes  always  as  if  he  were  quite  unconscious  of  having  done 
anything  wrong! 

I  was  with  the  Queen  on  Monday  last:  a  very  long  audience 
nearly  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  H.M.  talked  only  on  one  subjecf^ 
which  seems  greatly  to  have  affected  her.  The  body  is  to  be 
received  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  will  place,  on  behalf  oi 
the  Queen,  the  Grand  X  of  the  Bath  on  the  coffin. 

I  was  to  have  gone  to  Windsor  again  on  Thursday  as  the  Queen 
'  had  so  much  to  say  to  me,  and  had  said  nothing.'  I  could  not, 
of  course,  go,  or  even  move.  I  am  very  free  from  pain  to-day» 
but  wonderfully  weak,  and  can  scarcely  write  these  feeble  lines- 

Jidy  12. —  I  have  just  got  a  tel.  from  the  Queen,  who  had  r^ 
turned  to  Windsor  and  who  seems  highly  pleased  at  all  that 
occurred  at  Chislehurst  ^  this  morning.  I  hope  the  French  Qo^' 
emment  will  be  as  joyful.  In  my  mind,  nothing  cd.  be  more  in* 
judicious  than  the  whole  affair.  .  .  . 

Besides  the  Zulu  and  Afghan  wars  there  were  other  sen- 

1  Of  Manchester.  2  See  below,  pp.  440,  441. 

3  Where  the  funeral  of  the  Prince  was  held* 
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s  external  questions  pressing  during  this  session  upon 
^Gonsfield.  The  disinclination  of  Russia  to  evacuate 
irkey-in-Europe  caused  him  many  anxious  thouk  its;  hut 
e  mission  of  the  conciliatory  Dufferin  to  St.  P  tersburg 
nchronised  happily  with  a  more  reasonable  spii  t  in  Rus- 
an  counsels.  The  Cabinet  at  home  met  the  Tsar's  ad- 
inces  by  ordering  the  British  Fleet  to  leave  Constantinopla 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  Downing  Street,  March  11,  1879. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  .  .  . 
distressed  at  having  to  trespass  on  yr.  Majesty  at  a  moment, 
ben  yr.  Ifajesty  has  so  many  claims  on  yr.  Majesty's  thoughts 
id  feelings,  but  the  matter  on  which  he  addresses  yr.  Majesty 
as  urgent  as  it  is  critical.    In  the  last  ten  weeks,  he  might 
^  three  months,  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  has  been  working 
Kicerely  with  yr.  Majesty's  Government,  in  their  efforts  to  ac- 
^xnplish  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  to  secure  peace;  of  this  Lord 
daconsfield  himself  has  reason  to  have  no  doubt.    Unhappily 
^  previous  period  was  differently  employed  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
Hment,  and  the  mischief,  then  prepared,  it  is  most  difficult  now 
counteract.    But  it  can,  and  must  be  counteracted. 
The  Emperor  is  a  great  influence  in  bringing  about  this  result, 
d  it  assists  him,  in  struggling  with  the  Pan- Slav  party,  to 
*ten  as  far  as  possible,  his  evacuation  of  the  conquered  prov- 
es.   He  wishes  it  to  be  done  in  a  mamier  which  will  prove  that 
?land  has  no  suspicions  of  his  loyalty. 

'he  enclosed  telegram  from  Mr.  Malet  will  show  the  opinion  of 

Porte  as  to  the  sincerity  of  Russia;  and  we  know,  from  pri- 

sources  of  authenticity,  that  the  Turks  have  already  occupied 

anople  in  force.     It  is  quite  believed  that  the  complete  evac- 

>n  will  be  accomplished  in  ten  days  more.     If  we  meet  the 

\g  of  the  Emperor  on  this  head.  Lord  Beaconsfield  believes 

?e  may  count  on  his  cordial  co-operation  with  respect  to  the 

\ount  difficulty  of  Eastern  Rumelia,  the  successful  manage- 

of  which  involves  probably  the  peace  of  Europe;  certainly 

stence  of  the  present  English  Ministry. 

t  is  desirable  is  that  Lord  Dufferin,  in  his  audience  to-day, 

y  the  foundation  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  every 

g'  question  between  the  two  Governments  of  yr.  Majesty 

Emperor.     It  is  most  important,  that  this  settlement 

ot  be  delayed  —  if  possible  not  even  a  day  —  for  the  con- 

-  the  Turkish  Empire  is  such,  that  we  must  contemplate 

bility  of  a  catastrophe  in  that  quarter.     Lord  Beacons- 
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field  therefore  earnestly  entreats  yr.  Majesty  to  anpport  him  ats-^^^ 
this  moment  with  yr.  Majesty's  sanction  as  to  the  conne  whiclciS^^ 
he  is  taking.  .  .  .  Lord  Beaconsfield  obeeires,  in  readinir  o^e^t 
these  pages,  that  he  has  omitted  to  assure  yr.  Majesty,  that 
will  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  yr.  Majesty's  fleet  returning, 
necessary,  to  the  Turkish  waters,  and  in  that  event  taking  up  i1 
position  at  Bourgas,  if  possible  a  still  more  commanding  ona^  than:, 
it  previously  occupied. 

After  many  vicissitudes  the  situation  was  sufficiently 
lieved  by  May  to  render  comparatively  harmless  a  veheme 
assault  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  tK^e 
Qovemment's  whole  Eastern  policy.    Beaconsfield's  defem^^x 
was  weighty,  but  it  followed  the  lines  of  his  speeches  on  re-     fir 
turning  from  Berlin.     His  rebuke  to  Qladstone  and  Argyll 
was  well  merited  when  he  expressed  his  regret  that  aft«r     1^ 
united  Europe  had  executed  '  so  solonn  an  act  as  the  Tre&tj    p 
of  Berlin '  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  *  certain  members 
of  the  Opposition  should,  not  once,  twice,  nor  thrice,  Iwt 
month  after  month  habitually  declare  to  the  world  that  the 
Treaty  was  utterly  impracticable,  and  have  used  such  ex- 
ternal influence  as  they  might  poesess  to  throw  every  ob- 
stacle and  impediment  in  the  way  of  carrying  that  TrMtf 
into  practical  effect' 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  Downing  Street,  May  17. — .  .  .  Yesterday  we  had  a  wtrm- 
ish  debate  in  H.  of  Lords,  but  I  don't  think  the  enemy  gaiood 
much.  It  impresses  on  the  public  that  the  Russians  are  actuiU^ 
evacuating  Bulgaria  and  Rumelia,  wh.  John  Bull  never  bdiefo^ 
they  wd.,  but  wh.  I  always  declared  wd.  be  the  case.  •  .  . 

This  year  British  diplomacy  under  Beaoonafield  took  ^ 
distinct  step  forward  in  Egypt ;  and  the  dual  control  o^ 
France  and  England,  which  had  been  in  force  in  a  tentative 
form  since  1876,  was  definitely  established  and  recognised. 
Both  nations  had  interests  of  many  kinds  in  Egypt:  tradi- 
tional, sentimental,  and  material.  To  France,  Egypt  was 
the  theatre  of  one  of  Napoleon's  moat  romantic  expeditioaSi 
and  the  land  which  a  great  Frenchman  had  dowered  with 


h  — 
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e  of  the  most  magnificent  engineering  works  in  the  world, 
B  Suez  Canal.     To  England  she  recalled  Nelson's  victory 

the  Nile,  and  she  had  of  late  years  become  the  halfway 
use  to  the  British  Empire  in  the  East,  situate  on  the 
nks  of  the  great  imperial  highway,  nearly  a  moiety  of  the 
ares  in  which  were  now  British.     Moreover,  it  was  mainlv 

France  and  England  that  Tsmail  had  contracted  those 
ins,  the  interest  on  which  he  found  it  increasingly  difficult 
provide.  It  was  vital  to  the  British  Empire  not  to  permit 
elusive  control  of  Egypt  by  France;  it  would  be  a  griev- 
B  blow  to  French  pride  to  accept  exclusive  control  of 
rypt  by  Great  Britain.  But  some  sort  of  interference 
d  support  from  the  outside  was  inevitable  for  a  country 
lich,  according  to  Stephen  Cave's  report  in  March,  1876, 
18  grossly  misgoverned  and  was  plunging  headlong  into 
nkruptcy.  Beaconsfield  acted  on  the  common-sense  view 
at^  in  whatever  was  done  for  Egypt,  France  and  England 
list  for  the  time  being  go  hand  in  hand. 
On  April  8,  1876,  the  Khedive  suspended  payment  of 
3  Treasury  bills.  The  bondholders  in  both  countries,  and 
deed  in  Europe  generally,  took  action  at  once  for  the  pro- 
3tion  of  their  interests;  and  the  Khedive  showed  himself 
ady  and  willing  to  accept  European  officials,  mainly 
rench  and  English,  to  set  his  house  in  order.  Thus  we 
d  the  Goschen-Joubert  Mission,  the  appointment  of  two 
mtroUers-General,  Mr.  Romaine  and  Baron  de  Malaret, 
td  of  four  Conmiissioners  of  the  Public  Debt,  of  whom  the 
oglish  Commissioner  was  the  future  Lord  Cromer  and  the 
•ench  M.  de  Bligniores.  A  Commission  of  Enquiry  fol- 
wedj  in  which  de  Blignieres  and  Cromer  and  another 
iglishman.  Sir  Rivers  Wilson,  took  a  prominent  part, 
lis  Commission  recommended  the  establishment  of  re- 
onsible  Government  and  the  limitation  of  the  Khedive  to 
definite  Civil  List.  Ismail  professed  acquiescence,  and 
^pointed  in  the  autumn  of  1878  a  responsible  Ministry, 
lib  Nubar  Pasha  at  its  head  and  with  Rivers  Wilson  and 
)  Blignieres  as  Ministers.     These  changes  began  to  work 
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a  serious  improvement  both  in  the  Egyptian  finances  and 
in  the  condition  of  the  downtrodden  fellah.    But  before  long 
the  Khedive  chafed  under  the  restrictions  placed  on  his 
power;  he  overthrew  Nubar  in  February,  1879,  by  the  ai 
of  a  mutiny  of  Egyptian  officers,  which  he  had  tolerated  i 
not  fomented ;  and  then,  a  few  weeks  later,  finally  upset  th' 
European  Ministers  by  means  of  a  carefully  stage-manager^  j^ 
*  national  ^  protest  against  foreign  interference. 

What  was  the  Beaconsfield  Government  to  do? 
nically  the  Khedive's  action  was  not  such  a  slap  in  the 
to  England  as  to  France.     The  French  officials  in  Egy 


had,  generally  speaking,  been  nominated  by  their  Grovei 
ment;  the  English  officials  by  the  bondholders,  or  by  G 
schen,  or  by  the  Khedive,  the  British  Foreign  Office  oete- 
tatiously  disclaiming  responsibility,  though  the  Prime  Mi 
ister  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  selections  made.     Directi^ly 
he  heard  of  the  coup  d'etat  Beaconsfield  told  the  Queen  tls^^Lt 
*  we  must  act  with  France,'  though  *  it  does  not  seem,  ho* 
ever  provoking  may  be  the  result,  that  the  Khedive  has 
yet  done  anything  illegal,  or  in  violation  of  any  agreemexit 
with  yr.  Majesty's  Gt)vemment.'    '  We  have  not  only  nev^OT 
acknowledged  Wilson,'  he  wrote  in  his  next  letter,  *  as    an 
agent  of  yr.  Majesty's  Gt)vemment,  but  have  always  studi* 
ously  and  repeatedly  disclaimed  his  being  so.'     The  fir«t 
proposals  of  Waddngton,  the  French  Minister,  did  not  com- 
mend themselves  to  Beaconsfield. 

To  Lord  Salisbury, 

10,  Downing  Street,  April  13,  1879.— I  can't  help  thinking 
that  Waddin^on's  scheme  is  both  weak  and  wild. 

It  will  never  do,  however  indirectly,  to  threaten  the  Khedivft 
unless  we  are  sure  of  our  position  witli  the  Sultan.  What  if  ^ 
be  already  squared  ? 

If,  therefore,  you  act  on  Waddington's  suggestion,  we  ouj^t  to 
make  all  things  safe  first  at  Stamboul. 

Then,  again,  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  insisting  on  the  restoration 
of  Wilson  and  Blignieres. 

We  might  fairly  insist  upon  two  European  Ministers  with  equtl 
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»werB  and  similar  duties  as  the  late  ones.    But,  I  think,  the 
oner  Wilson  disappears  from  the  scene  the  better. 
April  16. —  I  entirely  agree  with  every  word  in  your  mem.  re- 
ived last  night.    After  reading  all  the  papers  and  correspond- 
oe,  I  had  arrived  at  exactly  the  same  result  as  yourself.    Wad- 
QSton  would  have  been  a  blind  guide,  and  notwithstanding  all 
s  timidity,  would  have  landed  us  in  an  untenable  i)osition. 
The  Khedive  has  treated  two  great  Powers  with  discourtesy, 
id  he  must  be  made  to  feel,  that  they  are  sensible  of  it. 
What  would  be  desirable,  I  venture  to  think,  is  that  he  should 
)tify  to  us,  that  he  wishes  to  appoint  again  two  European  Min- 
ters  with  the  same  privileges  and  powers  as  the  late  ones. 
But  how  is  this  to  be  brought  about?    No  doubt  our  diplomatic 
sent  on  the  spot,  if  equal  to  the  occasion,  by  watching  and  man- 
ning, might  accomplish  this.  .  .  . 

An  intimation  from  the  Sultan  to  the  Khedive  would,  prob- 
3ly,  on  such  a  point,  be  decisive  —  and,  tho*  the  Khedive  may 
a.ve  squared  Stamboul,  the  belief  of  the  Sultan,  that,  until  our 
oancial  relations  with  Egypt,  be  accommodated,  no  hope  exists 
r  a  Turkish  loan,  might  settle  the  business.  ... 

The  two  Cabinets  determined,  after  consultation,  to  try 
^  eflfect  of  a  grave  remonstrance  before  resorting  to  ex- 
scQe  measures.  Salisbury's  despatch  expressed  a  hope  that 
e  Khedive's  attitude  towards  European  Ministers  was  not 
lal.  If,  however,  he  persisted  in  renouncing  the  friend*- 
^ip  of  France  and  England,  the  two  Cabinets  would  '  re- 
i^e  to  themselves  an  entire  liberty  of  appreciation  and 
-tion.'  It  must  have  amused  Salisbury,  and  Beaconsfield 
^,  to  employ  towards  the  Khedive  the  phrase  which  the 
•I'itish  Government  had  resented,  and  which  Beaconsfield 
^  covered  with  sarcasm,  when  it  was  used  by  Gortchakoff 
^  an  attempt  to  evade  the  submission  of  the  Treaty  of  San 
*tefano  to  the  judgment  of  Europe. 

The  Khedive  was  obdurate,  and  his  fate  was  finally  sealed 
^y  a  brutally  frank  declaration  by  Germany  that  she  re- 
garded his  recent  decree,  resuming  full  control  of  the  Debt, 
^  an  open  and  direct  violation  of  his  international  engage- 
ments. Europe  was  clearly  ready  to  cooperate  with  France 
and  England  in  strong  measures.     Ismail  must  go. 
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To  Lard  Saluibury. 

HuoHKNDEN  Manor,  June  6,  1870. — .  .  .  Egypt  must  be  grap- 
pled with.  No  wonder  you  can't  go  to  Di^pe.  It  ia  a  nioat 
dreadful  nut  to  crack: 

None  of  the  propositions  satisfy  me:  the  Sultan's  the  best;  bal 
I  suppose,  a  romance,  an  affair  of  the  1000  and  1  nights.    Secrecy  ^^-i 
and  promptitude  could  alone  secure  its  success,  and  I 
everything  would  be  known  at  Cairo,  as  soon  and  as  long,  as  th< 
Spanish  Armada  was  with  us.    All  the  other  schemes  are  bridE^j^^f 
without  straw,  a  process  not  unknown  to  the  Egyptians. 

June  [f  8]. —  The  Cabinet  is  summoned  for  Wednesday 
noon.    I  should  like  to  have  had  some,  not  hurried,  talk  with  yo^ 
before  we  met  our  colleagues  respecting  Egyptian  affairs,  the  ooi 
sideration  of  which,  I  apprehend,  cannot  be  delayed.    They  hai 
occupied  my  thought  much  during  this  wet  Whitsun,  and  I  have 
strong  conviction  we  must  grapple  with  them. 

The  situation  appears  to  me  to  be  not  very  unlike  that  whic 
long  perplexed  Palmerston  with  reference  to  the  same  count^^^y, 
and  which  he  ultimately,  and  successfully,  encountered  by  t        he 
Convention  of  1840. 

His  difficulty  was  to  induce  the  European  Powers  to  join  hi 
in  interference.  That  difficulty  you,  apparently,  will  not  expe 
enoe,  for  the  European  Powers  seem  quite  desirous  of  oontribi 
ing  to  the  settlement. 

Then,  again,  tho'  France  may  have  preferred  that  the  intervi 
tion  should  be  confined  to  herself  and  us,  the  financial 
she  has  at  stake  are  so  grreat,  and  so  urgent,  that,  with  any 
prospect  of  these  being  settled,  she  would  probably  not  beaitat^^    io 
joining  any  combination  which  might  have  that  result. 

In  France,  finance  and  even  private  finance,  is  politics. 

It  is  true,  that  Mehemet  Ali  set  the  Convention,  at  firsts     it 
defiance,  but  that  was  because  he  counted  on  France  being     lUs 
active  ally.    He  has  no  chance,  now,  of  France,  or  any  oither 
Power,  assisting  him,  and  I,  therefore,  believe  he  would  yield  to 
the  sununons  of  the  great  Powers,  if  made  in  a  formal  and  de- 
termined  manner.^ 

What  he  should  be  summoned  to  do,  is  another  question,  but 
we  need  not  discuss  that  now. 

I  Beaconsfield  wrote  to  the  same  effect  to  the  Queen,  adding:  '  Lord 
Beaconsfield  mentions  these  views  to  yr.  Majesty  in  secrecy,  lor  tiny 
are  only  known  to  Lord  Salisbury,  whose  opinion  upon  them  hat  loi 
yet  been  given ;  but  in  life  one  must  have  for  one's  secret  thoughts  t 
RHcrod  depository,  and  Ix)rd  Beaconsfield  ever  presumes  to  seek  that  ia 
his  Sovereign  Mistress.' 
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I  commend  these  remarks  to  your  good  judgment  in  which  I 
Kve  much  confidence,  and  to  your  energy,  which  is  unrivalled. 

This,  or  any  other,  plan  ou^t  not  to  be  placed  before  the  Cab- 
let until  it  b  matured,  so  that  we  should  not  lose  time  in  desul- 
»ry  criticism.  .  .  . 

June  24. — .  .  .  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  about  Egypt  to-day, 
it  am  always  loth  to  trespass  on  your  time,  which  is  most  pre- 
ous.  The  Government  should  put  its  foot  down  on  Thursday 
id»  while  expressing  its  goieral  policy,  should  firmly  decline 
itering  into  details  of  negotiation. 

My  own  feeling  is  that,  if  we  speak  out,  and  declare  that  our 
>licy  involves  not  merely  the  abdication  of  the  Khedive,  but  the 
quidation  of  Egypt,  the  House  and  the  country  will  support  us. 
t  must  not  be,  and  it  is  not,  a  mere  bondholders'  policy. 


On  June  19  England  and  France  invited  the  Eliedive  to 
bdicate  in  favour  of  his  son  Tewfik ;  and  Ismail's  natural 
esitations  were  terminated  a  week  later,  on  June  26,  by  a 
slegram  from  Constantinople  in  which  the  Sultan,  who  had 
imself  been  subject  to  the  diplomatic  pressure  of  united 
Curope,  announced  that  he  had  nominated  Tewfik  as  Khe- 
ive  in  his  father's  place.  The  two  Powers,  having  thus 
hanged  the  ruler,  proceeded  further  to  appoint  two  Con- 
rollers,  Cromer  and  de  Blignieres,  under  the  condition  that 
he  new  Khedive  should  have  no  power  to  dismiss  them 
^thout  the  consent  of  their  respective  Governments.  It 
^as  a  definite  subjection  of  Egypt  to  the  joint  supervision 
d  France  and  England.  The  Dual  Control  worked  well  at 
lie  beginning  because  both  Controllers  were  men  of  high 
Iiaracter  and  capacity,  and  had  already  proved  by  experi- 
nent  that  they  could  act  in  harmony.  We  may  perhaps 
loubt  whether,  in  the  long  nin,  the  system  would  not  have 
)een  wrecked  by  the  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  individuals 
ind  Governments.  It  was  probably  well  for  Egypt  tiiat, 
ifter  two  or  three  troubled  years,  the  renunciation  of  one 
Controlling  Power  left  her  to  the  exclusive  care  of  the 
ther.  The  Dual  Control  was  an  expedient  rather  than  a 
olicy ;  but  it  was  at  the  time  a  necessary  expedient,  in  Bea- 
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consfield's  mind^  in  order  to  preserve  a  good  underatandirz^  J 
between  England  and  France.* 

To  Lady  Bradford, 

Hatfield,  Jidy  20. — .  .  .  The  weather  here  has  destroyed  evei 
thing.     One  cannot  but  feel  for  our  hosts,  remembering  the  fe^ 
five  years  ago,  of  the  four  thunderbolts.  .  .  . 

The  banquet  yesterday  was  effective,  but  I  pitied  those  w' 
had  to  leave  a  late  dinner  for  a  special  train  at  eleven  o'l 

There  was  a  long  table  in  the  hall,  and  two  small  roimd  tabl q 

wh.  were  called  the  Prince's  and  the  Princess's  table.  I  dii^^et 
at  the  last,  taking  out  Lady  Castlereagh,  and  there  were  Salisbiziisi^ 
himself,  Princess  of  Wales  and  Princess  Mary,  Sweden  and  N  '^^ 
way,  Duchess  of  Marlboro'  and  Karolyi.  At  the  Prince's,  Har  -^y- 
Tarty,  Dss.  of  Manchester,  Css.  Karolyi,  Hereditary  Baden,  Tn^(jy 
Salisbury  .  .  .  Lady  Spencer.  .  .  .  Dinner  good. 

The  illustrious  guests  did  not  arrive  until  six  o'ck.    The  c^ay 
guests  at  2.40.  .  .  . 

The  weather  was  bad  yesterday,  but  not  so  bad  as  to  preveis.'t  a 
good  deal  of  damp  lawn  tennis.  Monty,  however,  pruders^tly 
played  in  the  tennis  court.  But  to-day  is  hopeless;  a  real  "^et 
Sunday,  and  the  projected  amusement  of  a  fete  in  the  Vine^.cutl 
utterly  vain. 

The  day  I  came  down,  Friday,  there  was  nobody  here.  It  "^^aa 
beautiful:  sun  and  blue  sky.  I  went  to  the  Vineyard,  and  W6 
had  a  row  on  the  river,  with  banks  of  ancient  yews  down  to  the 
water.     They  were  full  of  hope  for  fine  weather.  .  .  . 

10,  Downing  Street,  July  30. — .  .  .  We  have  still  bl&zioj^ 
weather,  and  people  begin  to  talk  of  better  harvests  than  they  im* 
agined.  No  dinner  parties  for  me.  .  .  .  The  effort  is  too  gr«at, 
and  I  have  been  obliged  to  accept  the  Lord  Mayor  for  6th  — « 
horror,  but  it  is  demanded  by  party  interests,  wh.  no  one  can  re- 

SISl/.   ... 

Aug.  4. — .  .  .  The  storm  was  terrible  here  and  in  the  vaJicj 
of  the  Thames  generally.  It  has  destroyed  a  great  deal  — -  ^^ 
to-day  looks  as  black  as  usual.  .  .  . 

At  the  close  of  the  session  there  was  rather  a  warm  dis- 
cussion in  Cabinet  on  the  method  of  meeting  the  bill  ior 
the  Zulu  War.  Beaconsfield  was  determined  not  to  in- 
crease taxation  at  a  time  of  distress  and  bad  trade,  in  order 

1  See  Cromer's  Modem  Egypt,  Vol.  I.,  Part  I.,  for  a  detailed  aocoont 
of  these  transactions. 
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X)  pay  for  a  war  that  was  forced  on  against  his  wishes  by 
lis  agent.  Northcote,  however,  who  was  somewhat  of  a 
inaneial  purist,  proposed  to  increase  the  duty  on  tea,  re- 
^rdless  of  the  unpopularity  that  such  a  measure  must  bring 
ipon  a  Government  shortly  about  to  face  a  general  election. 
3iit  Beaconsfield  carried  his  Cabinet  with  him  and  North- 
ote  had  recourse  to  Exchequer  Bonds.  Beaconsfield  con- 
idered  that  it  was  sufficient  diat  half  the  additional  mili- 
ary expenditure  of  these  troubled  years  should  have  been 
iilovided  out  of  taxatitm. 

To  Queen  Victoria, 

10,  Downing  Street,  July  24,  1879. — .  .  .  The  Cabinet  this 
Doming  discussed  the  question  of  the  Irish  University,  which 
nil  be  introduced  to-night,  or  rather  its  second  reading,  by  Ifr. 
Secretary  Lowther.  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  not  without  hope,  that 
his  measure  may  be  carried.  The  news  from  Zululand,  with 
he  long-awaited  sunshine,  fill  everyone  with  sanguine  hopes.  .  .  . 
t  has  fallen  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  lot  thrice  to  advise  yr.  Maj- 
sty  on  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  and  thrice  it  has  been  de- 
eded for  the  latter ;  but  neither  Abyssinia,  nor  Afghanistan,  nor 
!!ululand,  has  deteriorated  [stc]  from  yr.  Majesty's  arms.  These 
vars  have  been  brief,  and  complete  and  successful.  Yr.  Majesty 
hrew  down  your  glaive  in  the  Levant,  but  it  was  not  taken 
ip.  .  .  . 

July  27. — .  .  .  He  assumes  that  Lord  Cranbrook  has  gfiven  to 
TT.  Majesty  a  sketch  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Cabinet  yester- 
iHy.  ... 

The  disturbance  in  our  councils  was  occasioned  by  the  un- 
5Xi)ected  exposition  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Zulu  War,  and  of 
he  ways  and  means  proposed  to  provide  for  it  by  the  Chancellor 
>f  the  Exchequer.  It  seems  that  the  immediate  expenditure  has 
lot  been  less  than  five  millions,  and  further  demands  are  antici- 
yated;  of  this  little  sum  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  have 
)een  provided  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  this  was  bor- 
•owed.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  that  he  could  not 
)rop08e  to  borrow  any  more,  and  that  the  balance  must  be  sup- 
)lied  by  taxation;  and  a  an  increased  income  tax  had  supplied 
>ur  previous  military  expenditure,  he  proposed  now  to  have  re- 
x>ur8e  to  a  considerable  increase  of  the  duties  on  tea. 

It  is  impossible  to  name  a  tax  more  unpopular.  Tea  is  an  ar- 
icle  which,  above  all  others,  has  entered  into  the  life  of  the  peo- 
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pie.  They  have  introduced  it  into  their  principal  meal  —  their 
dinner.  Its  consumption  is  the  hasis  of  the  great  Temperance 
movement.  The  Cabinet  was  alarmed  and  its  principal  members 
were  the  strongest  in  their  comments. 

We  are  placed  in  this  painful  position  by  a  war,  which,  if  not  i 
time    unnecessary,    was    unwisely    precipitated,    weakening 
thereby  in  our  settlement  of  the  Levant,  and  which,  but  for  sin- 
gular energy,  would  have  embarrassed  us  in  the  arrangement  o^ 
our  Indian  frontier  —  a  war,  which,  had  we  had  the  prudence 
prepare  the  indispensable  transport  before  we  declared  it,  mi 
have  been  concluded  in  a  month,  nor  required  more  than  two 
three  thousand  men. 

Seeing  that  the  Cabinet  could  come  to  no  conclusion,  a 
symptoms  of  acerbity  were  developing,  Lord  Beaconsfield   a 
joumed  the  subject  till  Tuesday  morning,  and  must  do  what 
can,  in  the  interval,  to  bring  things  to  bear. 

We  may  be  said  to  have  carried  on  four  wars,  for  our 
ments  in  the  Levant  entailed  a  war  expenditure,  and  we  have  dotz^^nie 
it  all  at  a  cost  of  11  or  12  millions.    A  moiety  of  this  has  bcc.^    in 
supplied  by  taxation,  and  it  would  seem  to  me,  that  that  nth  ^  iir 
moiety  might  be  left  to  posterity.    Mr.  Pitt  would  not  have  h 
itated  to  bequeath  the  whole  of  it  in  that  direction.     But  al 
there  are  no  longer  Mr.  Pitts,  but  a  leader  of  the  House  of  Coi 
mons,  who,  tho'  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  gifted  of  m< 
thinks  more  of  an  austere  smile  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  a  wczzzDrd 
of  approval  from  Mr.  Childers  than  the  applause  and  confidei—  -=jce 
of  a  great  historic  party,  and  a  Prime  Minister,  who,  it  seems  to 

me,  can  do  nothing  in  his  troubles,  but  fly  to  a  too  gracic=Dus 
Sovereign,  and  whimper  over  his  own  incompetence. 

(Telegram,)     July  29. —  Prime  Minister  recommended  as 
tomative  to  the  new  taxation  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of 
Exchequer  that  the  Sinking  Fund  should  be  suspended  for  a  s 
and  specified  time.     The  whole  of  the  Cabinet  approved  this  p 
except  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  has  not  yet  adopted 
Cabinet  must  meet  again  to-morrow  unless  Chancellor  of 
Exchequer  expresses  his  adhesion  in  the  interval. 

(Telegram,)    July  30. — .  .  .  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  with    -^u^ 
accepting  the  alternative  suggested  by  the  Prime  Minister  csJ^fl' 
sents  to  borrow  the  necessary  sum  by  Exchequer  Bonds.    "[^Kfe 
sum  required  is  only  one  million,  two  hundred  thousand  poun='<^ 
To  have  increased  the  tea  duties  50  per  cent,  for  such  an  amoi^^4 
would  have  been  insane  pedantry.     Chancellor  of  the  Excheq.'^'fi'' 
is  much  disturbed,  but  the  Prime  Minister  has  endeavoured  to 
convey  to  him  how  greatly  he  is  eeteemed  and  regarded  by  his 
colleagues. 
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dug.  1. — .  .  .  The  Cabinet  yesterday  was  brief,  and  was  only 
led  to  give  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  an  opportunity  of 
parting  his  new  measures  to  his  colleagues  with  becoming  dig- 
y.  Lord  Beaconafield  trusts  that  his  (Chancellor  of  £x- 
iquer)  self-respect  is  restored,  especially  by  the  reception  of 
announcement  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  it  seemed 
lerally  to  be  held  to  be  a  prudent  and  inevitable  course.  The 
lexne  of  adding  50  per  cent  to  the  tea  duties,  for  the  sake  of  sup- 
ing  a  deficiency  of  little  more  than  a  million,  could  only  be 
ounted  for  by  what  Lord  Beaconsfield  fears  is  the  sad  truth, 
it  Sir  Stafford's  nervous  system  has  been  greatly  strained  and 
lauBted  by  his  almost  unparalleled  labors  during  this  session. 
ke  him  for  all  in  all.  Lord  Beaconsfield  doubts  whether  any 
ler  person  could  have  gone  thro'  so  much  and  so  well.  If  he 
Jits  a  little  backbone,  as  some  say,  the  sweetness  of  his  temper 
ins  him  friends,  even  among  his  opponents,  and  when  there  was 
nunor  that  he  had  met  with  a  severe  accident,  even  Jacobins 
id  Home-Rulers  seemed  depressed  and  sad.  He  has  only  a  fort- 
gbt  more,  and  he  says  he  thinks  he  can  last  a  fortnight  without 
■eaking  down.  ... 

With  the  general  results  of  the  session  Beaconsfield  was 
itisfied. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  Downing  Stbeet,  Aug.  6. —  Horrid  weather  and  dispiriting 
^f  a  City  feast,  where  I  eat  nothing,  and  where,  after  three  or 
>ur  hours  of  gas,  inane  conversation,  and  every  other  species  of 
vbaustion,  I  have  to  get  up,  with  a  confused  brain  and  exhausted 
ody,  to  make  a  speech,  every  word  of  which  will  be  criticised  for 

month. 

As  to  S.  Africa,  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  the  next  news  does 
ct  tell  us  the  war  is  virtually  finished.  I  have  confidence  in 
^olseley,  but  I  believe  Chelmsford  committed  at  the  last  as 
lany  mistakes  as  are  consistent  with  what  is  called  success. 

.  .  .  Some  Canadian  Prime  Ministers,  etc.,  have  arrived  in 
)wn,  and  ought  to  be  feted.  I  really  can  do  no  more,  but  have 
sen  obliged  to  agree  to  meet  them  at  dinner  at  Sir  Beach's  on 

Aug.  12. —  Visit  to  Osborne  rather  lighter  than  usual.  H.M. 
ost  gracious  and  agreeable,  and  made  up  for  the  stupidity  and 
yaterious  whispering  of  the  courtiers.  ...  By  rising  at  |  past  6, 
got  to  London  yesterday  in  good  business  time,  having  much 
»  do.  .  •  • 
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Aug.  14. —  The  Ld.  Chanr.  and  D.  of  Richmond,  and  othe: 
have  gone  down  to  Osborne  to-day  with  the  Queen's  Speech,  ai 
to-morrow  Parlt.  will  be  prorogued.  An  arduous,  but  on  t 
whole  glorious,  session,  for,  besides  our  external  triumphs,  t 
world  will  be  surprised  at  the  weighty  domestic  measures  w 
we  have  carried;  notably  the  Army  Discipline  Act  wh.,  i 
length  and  difficulty,  was  equal  to  three  great  measures,  and  t 
Irish  Uniyersity  Act,  solving  a  difficulty  wh.  had  upset  ti 
previous  Ministries. 

I  never  had  a  harder  task  than  to  write  the  Queen's  Speec 
for  the  domestic  measures  were  not  passed  when  I  attempted 
record  their  being  carried  —  and  it  was  a  hard  task  to  carry  thei 
It  required  a  physical  effort  of  no  mean  character,  and  if  on  Mo 
day  the  House  had  not  sate  firmly  till  7.10  into  Tuesday  moi 
the  faction  wd.  have  beaten  us.  But  that  night  of  terrible  d 
termination  and  endurance  cowed  them.  Mine  was  not  a  ve 
gracious  effort,  when  I  did  not,  and  could  not,  share  them;  b 
it  was  not  a  moment  for  false  delicacy,  and  I  was  as  ruthlew 
Ld.  Strathnairn  in  India. 

We  have  a  Cabinet  to-morrow  at  11  o'ck. ;  prorogation  at  twi 
and  then  I  go  down  to  Hughenden;  Monty  with  me  till  Moi 
day,  and  then  he  goes  to  Scotland.  .  .  . 


CHAPTER  XII 
Beaconsfi£ld  and  the  Qusen 

1874-1880 

A  Minister  under  a  Constitutional  Monarchy  such  as 
prevails  in  this  country  owes  to  a  certain  extent  a  divided 
allegiance.     He  is  at  once  a  servant  of  the  Crown  and  a 
servant  of  the  people.     He  has  a  duty  to  the  permanent 
Head  of  the  British  Empire,  who  appoints  him,  and  ap- 
points him  sometimes  with  a  real  liberty  of  selection,  and 
who  has  the  power  in  the  last  resort  to  dismiss  him,  sub- 
ject to  ratification  of  his  act  by  the  people  through  Par- 
iiament     He  has  a  duty  to  the  people  through  Parlia- 
ment, where  he  cannot  maintain  his  position  unless  he  can 
coromand  the  support,  or  at  least  the  toleration,  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Commons.     As  this  country  becomes 
increasingly  democratised,  and  as  general  elections  assume 
more  and  more  the  shape  of  a  direct  choice  of  the  Prime 
^Minister  by  the  people,  there  is  a  tendency  to  dwell  almost 
exclusively  upon  the  last-mentioned  duty,  and  to  ignore,  or 
at  least  minimise,  the  first.     Happily,  in  spite  of  some  glar- 
ing instances  to  the  contrary,  there  has  been  since  the  acces- 
sion of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  more  particularly  since 
the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  such  a  general  harmony 
between  the  Crown  and  the  people  that  the  two  duties  sel- 
dom clash.     Happily,  also,  when  there  is  a  divergence,  the 
Crown  has  definitely  recognised  the  obligation  to  defer  in 
all  matters  of  moment  to  the  will  of  the  people  constitution- 
ally expressed;  and  in  consequence  to  accept,   now  and 
again,  with  a  good  grace  unwelcome  advice  or  an  unwelcome 
Minister. 
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Disraeli,  when  in  oflSce,  never  forgot  for  a  moment  tha^. 
if  be  was  a  servant  of  the  people,  he  was  also  the  Minist^^ 
of  his  Sovereign.     ^  So  long  as  by  the  favour  of  the  Que€^ 
I  stand  here '  was  a  notable  phrase  used  by  him  in  tl 
Ilouse  of  Commons  as  Prime  Minister  during  the  constit 
tional  crisis  of  May,  1868.     Though  it  drew  down  upon 
head  storms  of  indignant  protests  from  shocked 
it  was  true  and  constitutional,  if  incomplete,  representatk 
of  the  facts.     When  Derby  resigned  two  or  three  mon* 
previously,  the  Queen,  who  might  have  called  upon  StanL 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  or  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  an  SLn 
portant  Minister  in  the  Lords,  to  take  his  place,  chose       in 
stead  to  entrust  the  charge  to  Disraeli,  the  Leader  in    ^e 
Commons.     Though  it  was  the  natural,  it  was  not  the     in- 
evitable, choice ;  he  was,  not  only  in  the  technical  sense,  fcot 
actually  Minister  by  the  Queen's  favour;  and  Parliament 
showed  no  disposition  to  withdraw  its  confidence  in  him  un- 
der penalty  of  dissolution. 

The  Whigs,  as  a  close  family  corporation  whose  business^ 
so  to  speak,  it  was  during  many  decades  to  administer  oar 
public  affairs,  and  the  Radicals,  nourished  on  philosophio 
theories  of  popular  government,  both  tended  to  conceive  of 
the  Sovereign  as  a  mere  puppet  whose  strings  were  pulled  at 
will  by  the  Minister;  and  they  were  both  impatient  of  being 
reminded  of  his  undoubted  prerogatives.     Disraeli  saw  in 
the  Sovereign  not  merely  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  self- 
governing  nation  —  a  magistrate  sprung  from  a  German 
stock  which  it  had  suited  the  Whigs  to  put  upon  the  thronf 
of  England ;  but  the  heir  to  the  historic  monarchy  of  Alfred 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  of  the  great  Henries  and  ^ 
wards,  of  Elizabeth,  of  the  Stuarts,  and  of  the  wrong-headf 
but  sturdy  and  national,  George  III.     He  realised  that 
was  the  Sovereign  who,  owing  to  historical  and  persf 
causes,  was  the  chief  unifying  influence,  not  merely  in 
nation  at  home,  but,  even  more,  in  an  empire  of  infinit 
versity  and  extent.     He  recognised,  moreover,  in  the  a 
Sovereign  whom  it  was  his  privil^e  to  serve,  one  who  b 
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he  seventies  a  larger  mastery  of  State  affairs,  domestic  and 
oreign,  than  any  conceivable  Minister;  one,  therefore,  of 
fhcee  judgment  and  experience  the  fullest  possible  use 
bould  be  made  in  the  government  of  the  country.^  He  was 
onfirmed  in  this  view  by  noting,  in  the  successive  volumes 
f  the  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort  then  in  course  of  publioa- 
ton,  the  influence  for  good  on  British  politics  which  in  the 
arlier  part  of  the  reign  the  Prince  had  exercised  behind 
le  scenes.  The  Prince  was,  of  course,  seriously  handi- 
apped  by  his  highly  anomalous  position.  The  Queen,  as 
iie  actual  head  of  the  State,  had  unquesticmable  and  exten- 
ive  rights  and  prerogatives ;  and  Disraeli  held  that  her  in- 
uence  should  be  felt  throughout  the  administration. 
?here  ought,  in  his  own  words,  to  be  a  ^  real  Thnnoe.' 

It  might,  indeed,  almost  be  said  that  Disraeli  treated  the 
ovemment  of  the  country  as  a  kind  of  partnership  between 
be  Sovereign  and  the  Minister:  a  partnership  in  which  each 
hould  bring  to  bear  on  their  common  business  his  accumu- 
eited  store  of  knowledge  and  experience,  and  in  which  not 
lerely  conclusions  should  be  communicated,  but  there 
hould  be  a  free  interchange  of  mind  and  mind  before  con- 
lusions  are  reached.  The  Constitution  requires  that  im- 
K)rtant  decisions  of  the  Minister  and  Cabinet  must  be  sub- 
aitted  to  the  Sovereign  for  his  sanction;  but  there  has 
leen  a  great  elasticity  in  practice  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
be  Sovereign  is  kept  in  touch  with  the  trend  of  the  Min- 
ster's mind,  and  with  the  progress  of  important  transac- 
ions  while  they  are  still  unconduded.  The  traditional  at- 
itude  of  the  Minister  towards  the  Sovereign,  due  largely 
o  (George  Ill's  extraordinary  treatment  of  Ministers  whom 
le  disliked,  has  been  rather  one  of  reserve,  or  economy  of 
nformation.  No  one  oan  have  read  the  correspondence  be- 
ween  Disraeli  and  the  Queen  without  seeing  that  his  method 
vas  very  different  He  kept  his  royal  mistress  constantly 
nformed  of  the  direction  his  own  thoughts  were  taking  ik 
egard  to  current  politics,  and  sought  her  opinion  before 

1  See  Vol.  v.,  pp.  143,  144. 
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decisions  were  come  to  in  Cabinet.  He  kept  her  also  in- 
formed of  the  disposition  and  tendencies  of  the  Cabinet 
as  a  whole,  and  even  of  individual  members  of  it  in  par- 
ticular, while  great  affairs  were  in  process  of  discussion. 
Here  Gladstone,  who  was  eminently  of  the  traditional  school 
in  constitutional  matters,  was  agl  n  t  at  his  rival's  practice. 
He  told  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  c  .iiphatically  that  if  Bca- 
coilsfield  mentioned  to  the  Queen  any  of  his  colleagues  who 
had  opposed  him  in  the  Cabinet,  ^  he  was  guilty  of  great 
baseness  and  perfidy  ' ;  and  that  he  himself  had  never  once, 
in  writing  to  the  Queen,  referred  to  the  opinion  of  his  col- 
leagues expressed  in  Cabinet.* 

Obviously,  in  Gladstone's  view,  the  report  of  Cabinet 
meetings  made  by  the  Minister  to  the  Sovereign  should  be 
limited  to  the  decisions  arrived  at,  and  the  reasons  on 
which  they  were  based.  But  why  should  the  Sovereign  be 
deprived  of  the  knowledge  that  Ministers  A  and  B  opposed 
on  such  and  such  grounds  the  general  view  of  their  col- 
leagues ?  He  knows  the  Ministers  individually,  and  talks  to 
them  of  their  work,  and  can  form  a  shrewd  judgment  of  the 
value  of  their  opinion  in  Cabinet.  That  opinion  must  nec- 
essarily weigh  with  him  in  making  up  his  own  mind  whether 
to  encourage  his  Prime  Minister  in  the  policy  proposed,  or  to 
warn  and  caution  him  and  endeavour  to  get  the  policy  modi- 
fied ;  the  right  not  merely  to  encourage,  but  to  warn  and 
remonstrate,  being  undoubtedly  his  by  the  Constitution. 
Where  do  the  *  baseness  and  perfidy  '  come  in  ?  Gladstone 
talked  as  if,  by  mentioning  dissentients  to  the  Queen,  Bea- 
consfield  ipso  facto  designated  them  for  execution  on  Tower 
Hill.  Far  from  undermining  his  colleagues  in  the  Queen's 
favour,  we  have  seen  Beaconsfield,  again  and  again,  shield- 
ing individuals,  like  Derby  and  Salisbury,  from  what  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  unfair  depreciation  on  Her  Majesty's 
part,  and  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  bring  her  to 
recognise  and  value  their  strong  qualities. 

This  intimate  association  of  the  Queen,  which  Beacons- 

1  Morley'a  Gladstone,  Book  XII.,  ch.  5. 
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field  encouraged,  with  the  development  of  opinion  in  the 
Cabinet,  did  not  imply  that  he  worried  her  with  the 
tedious  detail  of  controversial  business.  He  would  have 
been  quite  incapable  of  pressing  upon  her  attention,  as 
Gladstone  did,  the  minute  provisions  of  a  lengthy  Billy 
accompanied  by  an  elaborate  explanation  extending  over 
a  dozen  quarto  pages  of  close  writing.  Beaconsfield,  while 
keeping  her  in  touch  with  the  principles  on  which  Govern- 
ment were  acting  in  various  departments,  spared  her  the 
drudgery  of  detail  as  far  as  possible.  There  is  so  much 
formal  business  of  ceremony  and  signature  that  must  oc- 
cupy the  time  of  the  Sovereign  that  he  felt  it  to  be  cruelty 
to  add  to  it  unnecessarily. 

The  close  relations  between  the  Sovereign  and  her  Min- 
ister did  not,  of  course,  escape  public  attention ;  and  Bea- 
consfield was  in  consequence  accused  by  his  critics  of  abuse 
of  the  Constitution  in  a  twofold  fashion.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  was  charged  with  unduly  magnifying  the  preroga- 
tive—  the  sphere,  that  is,  in  which  a  Minister  could  act 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Sovereign  but  without  the  direct 
authority  of  Parliament.  On  the  other,  he  was  reproached 
with  encouraging  the  Queen  to  exercise  a  personal  authority 
in  government  which  was  admired  in  the  Tudors,  resented 
in  the  Stuarts,  and  no  longer  permitted  to  the  Sovereign  by 
the  modern  development  of  the  Constitution. 

The  principal  instances  in  which  Beaconsfield  was  said 
to  have  strained  the  prerogative  were  the  summons  of  In- 
dian troops  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Cyprus  Conven- 
tion; in  both  of  which  affairs  Parliament  was  presented 
with  an  accomplished  fact,  and  given  no  opportunity  of 
previous  discussion.  The  first  case,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
treated  in  Parliament  as  if  it  was  governed  by  the  proper 
legal  construction  of  the  Mutiny  Act  and  the  India  Act.  If 
Government  under  these  Acts  had  the  power  by  law,  as 
Ministers  contended  and  Parliament  accepted,  then  the 
question  of  prerogative  did  not  arise ;  but  in  general  it  may 
be  said  that  the  movement  of  troops  at  a  critical  moment 
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in  foreign  affairs  must  obviously  lie  within  the  discreti 
of  Ministers  with  the  Sovereign's  sanction.     In  the  case 
the  Cyprus  Convention  the  ordinary  constitutional  con 
was  followed.     The  Treaty-making  power  of  the  Crown       j 
unquestionahle ;  and  in  matters  of  high  policy  the  negotr  1$. 
tions  have  generally  been  secret     The  two  vital  inst:r7r- 
mentSy  which  governed  our  foreign  policy  in  the  ten  yemn 
before  the  Great  War,  the  treaty  with  Japan  and  the  en- 
tente with  France,  were  negotiated  in  the  same  secret  fadi- 
ion  as  the  Cyprus  Convention;  and  no  serious  politicians 
have  ever  suggested  that  thereby  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord 
Lansdowne  made  an  undue  use  of  the  prerogative.     In  all 
these  cases  Parliament  might  have  expelled  the  treaty-mak- 
ers from  office  and  repudiated  the  treaties;  but  there,  con- 
stitutionally, its  power  ended.     The  strange  thing  is  that 
Gladstone,  who  was  largely  responsible  for  these  accusa- 
tions, had  himself  made  a  very  questionable  use  of  the  pre- 
rogative in  1871,  when  he  invoked  its  aid  to  carry  throng 
that  abolition  of  purchase  in  the  Army  which  he  had  en- 
deavoured, but  failed,  to  effect  by  Bill. 

There  seems  to  be  no  substance  in  the  charge  of  straining 
the  prerogative;  but  there  was  some  excuse,  no  doubt,  for 
the  charge  of  enlarging  the  Sovereign's  personal  power. 
It  was  Disraeli's  aim  to  associate  the  Sovereign  with  the  i 
work  of  government  to  an  ampler  extent  than  had  recently  ^ 
been  customary.     He  did  not,  indeed,  desire  to  push  to^ 
their  logical  conclusion  the  theories  of  a  monarchical  coon — 
ter-revolution  with  which  he  had  dallied  in  his  * 
England  '  days.     But  he  did  most  decidedly  intend  to 
the  prestige  of  monarchy  in  the  public  mind ;  to  keep  wel 
before  the  public  eye  and  well  within  the  public  recollectioi 
the  person  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  important  work  don 
by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation.     In  pursuance  o: 
this  aim  he  induced  Her  Majesty  to  emerge  more  frequently" 
from  her  retreat  to  perform  her  public  ceremonial  duties; 
and  he  rather  stimulated  than  repressed  the  natural  longing 
of  a  Queen,  and  a  woman,  to  leave  the  impress  of  her  per* 
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Kmality  on  the  current  of  events.  Derby,  the  incarnation 
if  common  sense,  wedded,  like  Gladstone,  to  the  traditional 
ittitude  of  reserve  towards  the  Sovereign,  perceived  early 
in  the  Ministry  the  drift  of  Disraeli's  mind,  and  warned 
lim  against  an  excessive  complaisance  to  the  Queen's  per- 
lonal  wishes.  *  Is  there  not,'  he  wrote  to  Disraeli  in  May, 
1874,  '  just  a  risk  of  encouraging  her  in  too  large  ideas  of 
ler  personal  power,  and  too  great  indifference  to  what  the 
public  expects  ?  I  only  ask ;  it  is  for  you  to  judge.'  ^  It 
nay  be  that  Disraeli,  before  he  had  conquered  an  unassail- 
ible  position  in  his  Sovereign's  regard,  made  no  objection, 
it  any  rate  in  matters  of  small  account,  to  a  possibly  undue 
sxercise  of  personal  volition.  It  is  certain  that,  whenever, 
18  happened  more  often  than  not,  he  and  the  Queen  were  in 
sordial  agreement  over  a  public  question,  it  was  his  instinct 
18  a  courtier  addressing  his  Sovereign,  and  as  a  man  address- 
ing a  woman,  to  attribute  to  her  an  undue  share  in  the  au- 
thorship of  the  policy,  and  to  write  about  it  to  her  as  '  your 
Majesty's  policy.'  But  the  whole  record  of  the  unique  re- 
lation in  which  he  stood  to  the  Queen  shows  that,  in  affairs 
of  moment,  he  never  forgot  that  constitutionally  the  re- 
Bponsibility  was  his,  and  that,  unless  his  royal  mistress 
€oald  convince  him  and  the  Cabinet  of  their  error,  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  must  be  his  and  theirs,  not  hers. 

The  one  case  in  which  he  may  be  fairly  said  to  have 
Welded,  in  a  question  of  importance,  his  judgment,  sup- 
orted  by  that  of  his  colleagues,  to  hers  was  the  introduo- 
on  of  the  Royal  Titles  bill.  But,  even  there,  the  con- 
^saon  was  only  on  the  matter  of  time.  He  was  as  con- 
Uxced  as  she  was  that  there  should  be  an  assimiption  by 
^e  British  Crown  of  the  imperial  title  in  India,  and  that 
^^  act  would  confirm  the  stability  and  permanence  of  the 
^^itish  Baj.  But  it  was  inconvenient  for  him,  from  a 
Parliamentary  point  of  view,  to  -have  the  question  forced 
on  in  the  session,  of  1876.  Doubtless,  however,  he  reflected 
thii  if  there  was  one  matter  in  which  a  Constitutional 

1  6m  Vol.  v.,  p.  414. 
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Monarch  had  every  right  to  have  her  personal  wishes  id 
spected,  it  was  that  of  her  title ;  and,  in  any  case,  he  h 
the  reward  that  the  troubles  and  abuse  which  he  underw^^ 
in  the  process  of  steering  through  the  two  Houses  of  ParL  : 
ment  the  Bill  on  which  Her  Majesty  had  set  her  hesm. : 
finally  secured  for  him  her  unlimited  confidence  anA 
place  in  her  favour  that  no  subsequent  disagreements  co^uj 
aflFect. 

For  there  were  many  disagreements  on  details  of  policjj 
though  there  was  harmony  in  the  broad  outlook.     On   tJi( 
Eastern   Question   the   documents   we  have  quoted   hare 
abundantly  shown  the  difficulty  which  Beaconsfield  experi- 
enced in  keeping  Her  Majesty  to  that  middle  course  whici 
alone  had  a  chance  of  support  in  public  opinion.     In  1879, 
over  the  Zulu  War,  the  disagreement  was  very  serious. 
Her  Majesty,  in  her  laudable  desire  to  support  those  ot 
her  servants  who  were  engaged  in  difficult  civil  and  military 
duties  on  the  outposts  of  Empire,  resisted,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  a  determined  manner  any  suggestion  to  supersede  Frere 
and  Chelmsford.     It  was  only  with  the  utmost  reluctance 
that  she  accepted  the  proposal  to  send  Wolseley  out,  a^ 
though  his  commission  was  drawn  up  in  such  a  fashion  0 
to  spare,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  susceptibilities  of  bot 
High  Conunissioner  and  General.     The  climax  of  disagrf 
ment  was,  however,  reached  in  the  autumn,  when  the  fig' 
ing  leaders  returned  home  from  Zululand. 

Chelmsford's  final  victory  at  Ulundi  obliterated  in 
minds  of  the  generous  British  public  all  his  earlier 
takes,  and  he  and  other  South  African  captains  were 
comed   in   England   enthusiastically,   and   presented 
swords  of  honour  suitable  to  a  great  war  and  an  untan 
record.     The  Queen  shared  the  enthusiasm,  but  Be 
field  thought  it  very  ill-judged.     Her  Majesty  press^ 
to  receive  Chelmsford  at  Hughenden,  in  order  to  h 
account  of  his  proceedings  in  South  Africa.     But  ti 
ister  would  not  consent  to  accord  the  returning  Gene 
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thing  more  than  an  (^cial  interview  in  Downing  Street 
He  gave  the  Queen  his  reasons. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

HuGHENDEN  Manor,  Auq.  30,  1879. — .  .  .  With  regard  to  Lord 
Chehnsford,  Lord  Beaconsfield  feels  that  it  would  be  hardly  be- 
coming, in  their  relative  positions,  for  Lord  Beaeonsfield  to  re- 
ceive him,  except  in  an  official  interview.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  by 
the  advice  he  had  the  honor  to  offer  yr.  Majesty,  has  virtually 
recalled  Lord  Chelmsford  from  his  command,  and  for  reasons 
which  appeared,  and  still  appear,  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  be 
peremptory. 

He  mixes  up  Lord  Chelmsford,  in  no  degree,  with  the  policy  of 
the  unhappily  precipitated  Zulu  War,  the  evil  consequences  of 
which  to  this  country  have  been  incalculable.  Had  it  not  taken 
place,  your  Majesty  would  be  Dictatress  of  Europe;  the  Sultan 
would  be  in  military  x>ossession  of  the  line  of  the  Balkans;  the 
Egyptian  trouble  would  never  have  occurred;  and  the  Grecian 
question  would  have  been  settled  in  unison  with  our  views. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  charges  Lord  Chelmsford  with  having  in- 
vaded Zululand  'avec  un  cceur  leger,'  with  no  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  he  was  attacking,  and  no  precaution  or 
preparation.  A  dreadful  disaster  occurred  in  consequence,  and 
then  Lord  Chelmsford  became  panic-struck;  appealed  to  yr.  Maj- 
esty's Govt,  frantically  for  reinforcements,  and  foimd  himself  at 
the  head  of  20,000,  of  yr.  Majesty's  troops,  in  order  to  reduce 
a  country  not  larger  than  Yorkshire. 

Haying  this  unwieldy  force,  he  was  naturally  unable  to  handle 
it.  The  release  of  Colonel  Pearson  was  not  accomplished  until 
further  delay  would  have  become  an  infamy;  and,  had  he  not 
been  furtively  apprised  by  telegraph  that  he  was  about  to  be 
superseded.  Lord  Chelmsford  would  probably  never  have  ad- 
vanced to  Ulundi.  His  retreat  from  that  post  was  his  last  and 
crowning  mistake,  and  the  allegation,  that  he  was  instructed  to 
do  so  by  Sir  G.  Wolseley,  has  been  investigated  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field, and  found  to  be  without  foundation. 

It  is  most  painful  for  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  differ  from  yr. 
Majesty  in  any  view  of  public  affairs,  not  merely  because  he  is 
bound  to  yr.  Majesty  by  every  tie  of  duty  and  respectful  affection, 
but  because  he  has  a  distinct  and  real  confidence  in  yr.  Majesty's 
judgment,  matured,  as  it  is,  by  an  unrivalled  political  experience, 
and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  mankind. 

In  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  and  Colonel  Buller,  Lord  Beaconsfield 
believes  yr.  Majesty  baa  officers  worthy  of  your  colors,  and  who 
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will  hereafter  worthily  maintain  the  interests  of  yr.  Majesty's 
Empire,  and  the  honor  of  yr.  Majesty's  Crown. 

This  was,  as  Ponsonby  told  Her  Majesty,  '  a  tremendous 
indictment ' ;  but  it  did  not  alter  the  Queen  s  opinion  in 
the  least 

From  Queen  Victoria, 

Balmoral  Castle,  Sept.  1,  1879. —  The  Queen  has  to-day  re- 
ceived Lord  Beaeonsfield's  letter,  which  she  must  say  has  grieved 
and  astonished  her.  Her  wish  that  he  should  see  Lord  Chelms- 
ford, as  also  Lord  William  Beresford,  was  that  he  should  hear 
everything  from  them  who  know  all  and  who  have  gone  throu^ 
endless  difficulties,  and  not  to  decide  on  condemning  people  in 
most  difficult  and  trying  positions  from  the  Cabinet,  pressed  by 
an  unscrupulous  Opposition  (at  least  a  portion  of  it)  and  still 
more  unscrupulous  press  —  without  allowing  them  to  state  their 
own  case  and  defend  themselves!  How  can  civilians  decide  in  a 
Cabinet  on  the^ causes  for  movements  and  the  reasons  for  defeat? 
Lord  Beaconsfield  himself  so  strongly  condemned  the  Aulic  Coun- 
cil that  she  is  surprised  at  his  severity,  unmerited  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, against  Lord  Chelmsford.  He  has  obtained  the  decisive  vic- 
tory at  Uluudi,  which  has  paralysed  Cetewayo.  .  .  . 

To  recall  a  General  whenever  he  is  not  successful  is  to  act 
as  the  French  used  to  do  formerly.  The  Queen  maintains  that 
the  war  was  imminent  and  that  the  Colonies  might  have  been 
attacked,  people  murdered,  and  horrors  committed,  which  would 
have  ended  in  a  very  different  way,  to  what  it  will  do,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  now;  but  [for]  which  we  shall  have  to  thank  those  who 
were  engaged  in  it.  There  was  just  as  great  an  envy  against 
Lord  Lytton  at  the  time  of  the  Afghan  War,  and  if  he  had  met 
with  reverses  probably  the  same  course  might  have  been  sug- 
gested. The  Queen  does  not  pretend  to  say  that  Lord  Chelmsford 
has  not  made  mistakes,  but  she  cannot  bear  injustice,  a  want  of 
generosity  towards  those  who  have  had  unbounded  difficulties  to 
contend  with,  and  who  ought  to  be  supported  from  home  and  not 
condemned  unheard. 

Beaconsfield,  distressed  as  he  was  at  this  acute  difference 
with  his  Sovereign,  nevertheless  maintained  his  position, 
though  he  sent  simultaneously  with  his  reply  a  letter  to 
Lady  Ely,  meant  no  doubt  for  Her  Majesty's  eye,  in  which 
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sated  the  depth  of  his  distress,  because  he  '  loved.' 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

ENDEN  Manor,  Sept,  4, 1879. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  with  his 
luty  to  yr.  Majesty.  He  is  grieved  that  some  remarks  ho 
felt  it  his  duty  to  make  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
sty,  and  in  that  respect,  whether  his  remarks  were  just 
eous,  he  should  be  equally  grieved.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
presume  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with  his  Sovereign, 
'ill  ask  yr.  Majesty's  gracious  permission  to  mi^ke  one  or 
frvations,  which  may  remove  misapprehension. 
Beaconsfield  entirely  agrees  with  yr.  Majesty  about  the 
IS  interference  of  Aulic  Councils  in  warfare,  and  he 
luld  permit  any  criticism  in  the  Cabinet  either  of  Sir  B. 
r  Ld.  Chelmsford  when  the  war  had  commenced.  There 
•ccasion  when  Lord  Beaconsfield,  on  this  head,  was  abso- 
}ne  among  his  colleagues,  and  they  had  to  withdraw  their 
B  unanimous  views,  to  prevent  the  disruption  of  tlie 

shout  these  anxious  times.  Lord  Beaconsfield  endeavoured 
his  opinion  solely  from  the  letters,  public  and  private, 
Chelmsford,  and  it  was  only  when  those  letters  became 
,  he  might  say  incoherent,  vacillating  and  apparently 
resource,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  offer  that  advice  to 
sty,  which  ultimately  led  to  Lord  Chelmsford's  return  to 
.  Lord  Beaconsfield  feels  it  his  duty  to  say  that,  before 
that  step,  he  communicated  confidentially  with  the  mili- 
borities,  and  they  were  unquestionably  of  opinion,  then, 
;w  commander  should  be  appointed. 
STapier  was  the  General  whom  they  wished  to  select.  It 
lection  agreeable  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  he  made  the 
on  accordingly  in  the  Cabinet.  It  would  be  wearisome 
rouble  yr.  Majesty  with  the  circumstances  why  this  ap- 
it  did  not  ultimately  take  place,  and  why  Lord  Napier's 
IS  not  submitted  to  yr.  Majesty.  Lord  Beaconsfield  feels 
8,  that  neither  the  unprincipled  opposition  in  the  House 
ions,  which,  he  hopes,  he  never  shrinks  from  encounter- 
the  equally  unprincipled  and  ignorant  press  which  he  has 
[eapised,  influenced  him  in  the  advice,  which  he  had  the 
'  offer  to  yr.  Majesty,  and  he  was  only  moved  to  it  by  a 
se  of  duty  to  his  Sovereign. 

Durse  of  events,  however,  has  released  Lord  Chelmsford 
)ainful  position^  and  Lor*^!  Beaconsfield  sanctioned  with- 
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out  hesitation  the  great  distinction  ^  yr.  Majesty  is  about  to  con- 
fer on  that  officer.  It  had  been,  perhaps,  better,  therefore,  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield  should  not  have  expressed  opinions,  which  have 
disquieted  in  any  degree  yr.  Majesty,  but  the  system  which  he 
has  hitherto  pursued,  of  communicating  everything  to  yr.  Maj- 
esty without  reserve,  may  be  pleaded,  he  hopes,  as  some  extoiua- 
tion  of  his  indiscretion. 

To  the  Dowager  Lady  Ely? 

HuGHENDEN  Manor,  Sept,  4,  '79. — .  .  .  I  am  grieved,  and 
greatly,  that  anything  I  should  say,  or  do,  should  be  displeasing  to 
Her  Majesty.  I  love  the  Queen  —  perhaps  the  only  person  in 
this  world  left  to  me  that  I  do  love;  and  therefore  you  can  un- 
derstand how  much  it  worries  and  disquiets  me,  when  there  is  a 
cloud  between  us.  .  .  . 


The  Queen  received  Chelmsford  herself  at  Balmoral, 
and  was  favourably  impressed  by  his  explanations ;  an 
once  more  urged  Beaconsfield  to  be  *  generous '  and  receiv 
him  at  Hughenden  as  well  as  Wood  and  BuUer.  But  Bea 
consfield  was  obdurate  and  only  extended  his  invitation  t 
the  two  subordinate  officers ;  and  no  insistence  by  the  Q 


could  prevail  on  him  to  do  more  than  go  up  to  town  to  giv 
Chelmsford  an  official  audience  in  Downing  Street.  H 
fully  realised  how  seriously  he  had  hurt  Her  Majesty'i 
feelings  by  refusing  her  entreaty.  He  wrote  humorously  t( 
Salisbury  on  September  20 :  ^  My  greatest  [trouble]  ii 
from  my  having  refused  to  receive  Lord  Chelmsford  a 
Hughenden.  I  am  quite  in  disgrace,  and  may  probably  hav* 
to  follow  Andrassy's  example.^  If  so,  you  will  know  th 
truth,  and  that  the  cause  is  not  the  Afghan  War,  but  onl^ 
Mrs.  Masham's  petticoat.' 

It  has  been  worth  while  to  give  this  Chelmsford  episo 
at  considerable  length  to  dispel  the  absurd  idea  that  t 
Queen's  attachment  to  her  favourite  Minister,  instead 
being  based  on  the  solid  ground  of  confidence  begot  by  e; 
perience,  was  mainly  due  to  the  flattering  language  in  whi 

1 G.  C.  B. 

»  Letter  quoted  in  Meyneirs  Disraeli^  p.  539. 
•  /. «.,  resign. 
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16  addressed  her,  and  to  the  unworthy  compliance  which  he 
ihowed  with  her  every  wish.  This  myth  has  sprung  largely 
From  Beaconsfield's  ingrained  habit  of  attributing  to  him- 
jelf,  in  his  hatred  of  cant,  lower  motives  than  those  from 
B^hich  he  really  acted.  Two  delightful  sayings  of  his  are 
quoted.  He  told  Lord  Esher  that,  in  talking  with  the 
[Jueen,  he  observed  a  simple  rule :  *  I  never  deny ;  I  never 
jootradict;  I  sometimes  forget.'  And  to  Matthew  Arnold, 
in  a  conversation  shortly  before  his  death,  he  said :  *  You 
bave  heard  me  called  a  flatterer,  and  it  is  true.  Everyone 
likes  flattery ;  and,  when  you  come  to  royalty,  you  should  lay 
it  on  with  a  trowel.'  But  the  Queen  was  too  much  inured  to 
flattery  to  care  for  it.  Indeed  those  whom  she  suspected 
of  concealing  their  true  sentiments  to  adopt  hers  speedily 
lost  her  good  opinion.  She  was  downright  and  honest  her- 
self; and  respected  downrightness  and  honesty  in  others. 
^ut  she  was  a  woman  as  well  as  a  Queen ;  and  Disraeli  was 
BT  only  Minister  since  Melbourne  who  always  bore  the 
tct  in  mind.  To  women,  as  we  have  seen,  his  attitude 
i:r^)ughout  life  was  one  of  chivalrous  devotion.  '  What 
onder,'  as  Lord  Esher  has  well  written,  *  that  his  chivalrous  . 
^ard  for  the  sex  should  have  taken  a  deeper  complexion 
fc^en  the  personage  was  not  merely  a  woman,  but  a  Queen  ? ' 
To  Disraeli  his  whole  life  was  a  romance:  and  nothing 
it  seemed  to  him  more-  romantic  than  his  relation  to 
tJieen  Victoria.  Take  his  letters  to  Her  Majesty  in  1875 
't:cr  receiving  gifts  from  her  of  spring  flowers.  The  flat- 
^i*^'  is,  indeed,  laid  on  ^  with  a  trowel ';  but  what  is  most 
^triceable  is  the  spirit  of  high  romance  in  which  they  are 
bitten. 

To  Queen  Victoria, 

^,  Whitehall  Gardens,  Feb,  25,  1875. —  Mr.  DiBraeli  with  his 
'Enable  duty  to  your  Majesty: 

"Vesterday  eve,  there  appeared,  in  Whitehall  Gardens,  a  deli- 
st f?-lookiiig  case,  with  a  royal  superscription,  which,  when  he 
t^ncd,  ho  thouprht,  at  first,  that  your  Majesty  had  graciously 
^^towed  upon  him  the  stars  of  your  Majesty's  principal  orders. 
^d,  indeed,  he  was  so  impressed  with  this  graceful  illusion,  that, 
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having  a  banquet,  where  there  were  many  atan  and  riblxma»  ha 
oould  not  reaiat  the  temptation,  by  placing  aome  anowdiapa  cm  Ida 
heart,  of  ahowing  that  he,  too,  waa  decorated  hj  ^  gnekm 
Sovereign. 

Then,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  it  occurred  to  him.  that  il 
might  all  be  an  enchantment,  and  that,  perhapa,  it  waa  a  Faatjf 
gift  and  came  from  another  monarch :  Queen  Titania.  gatlwruif 
flowers,  with  her  Court,  in  a  aoft  and  aea-giri  iale,  and  aeodiq^ 
magic  bloBsoms,  which,  they  aay,  turn  the  heada  of  iboae  who  n* 
ceive  them. 

They  certainly  would  turn  Mr.  Diaraeli'a,  if  hia  aenae  of  dotj  to 
your  Majesty  did  not  exceed,  he  aincerely  believea,  hia  ooneeit 

House  of  Cokhons,  Friday,  midnight  lAprU  16,  1876]. — lb* 
Disraeli  .  .  .  returned  home  late  last  night,  aomewhat  anziooi 
and  wearied,  when  he  found  hia  room  blazing,  and  perfumed,  widi 
the  gems  and  jewels  of  Nature ;  and  presenting  in  ita  appearand 
and  its  associations,  the  most  striking  contrast  to  the  aoene  he  hid 
just  quitted. 

He  could  not  refrain  from  blessing  the  gracioua  tendenMai 
that  had  deigned  to  fill  his  lonely  home  with  fragrance  and 
beauty! 

Such  incidents  outweigh  all  earthly  honora:  th^  auatain  en- 
ergy, sweeten  toil,  and  soften  many  aorrowa. 

The  letter  of  February  25  is  particularly  intereating  and 
enlightening.  If  he  could  tell  the  Queen  herself  that  her 
flowers  seemed  like  '  Faery  '  gifts  from  Queen  Titania,  it  is 
not  strange  that  in  writing  and  talking  to  hia  intimates  ha 
should  use  the  word  '  Faerv/  a  term  of  romance  if  ever 
there  was  one,  as  a  synonym  for  Her  Majesty.  But  it  wai 
not  only  Queen  Titania  and  her  court  that  Disraeli  had  in 
mind  when  he  envisaged  his  Royal  Mistress  as  '  the  Faery.' 
Still  more  was  he  thinking  of  the  great  Queen  who  presided 
over  the  heroic  and  romantic  age  of  English  adventure  and 
literature,  and  of  the  famous  poem,  one  of  his  own  favou^ 
itcs,  dedicated  to  her  —  the  Faery  Queen,  It  was  after  the 
romantic  fashion  of  Raleigh's  service  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
that  Disraeli  conceived  of  his  own  service  to  Queen  Victoria. 

Queen  Victoria,  without  having  any  of  Queen  Elizabeth** 
inordinate  relish  for  courtly  and  fantastic  adoration,  would 
have  been  more  or  less  than  a  woman  if  she  had  been  in- 
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Lflible  to  Disraeli's  attitude;  especially  after  she  had 
»?ed  his  wisdom  and  tested  his  patriotism  in  public  af- 
vs.  The  outcome  was  an  unprecedented  intimacy  and 
tual  confidence  between  Sovereign  and  Minister.  Di^ 
li  exhausted  his  resources  of  humour  and  sarcasm,  his 
res  of  epigram  and  anecdote,  for  Her  Majesty's  amuse- 
nt.  The  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  April, 
31,  already  quoted,  gives  a  pleasant  picture  of  their  social 
ations. 

le  was  never  in  the  least  shy;  he  did  not  trouble  to  insinuate; 
said  what  he  meant  in  terms  the  most  surprising,  the  most 
conventional ;  and  tfie  Queen  thought  that  she  had  never  in  her 

seen  so  amusing  a  person.  He  gratified  her  by  his  bold 
jmptions  of  her  knowledge,  she  excused  his  florid  adulation  on 

ground  that  it  was  '  Oriental,'  and  she  was  pleased  with  the 
lacious  way  in  which  he  broke  through  the  ice  that  sur- 
uded  her.    He  would  ask,  across  the  dinner-table,  'Madam, 

Lord  Melbourne  ever  tell  your  Majesty  that  you  were  not  to 
this  or  that? '  and  the  Queen  would  take  it  as  Uie  best  of  jokes. 
•  She  loved  the  East,  with  all  its  pageantry  and  all  its  trap- 
Bs,  and  she  accepted  Disraeli  as  a  picturesque  image  of  it. 
s  still  remembered  how  much  more  she  used  to  smile  in  con- 
aation  with  him  than  she  did  with  any  other  of  her  Ministers. 

Df  the  letters  which  he  used  to  write  her,  blending  busi- 
s  with  sympathy,  and  affairs  with  romance,  these  volumes 
full.  Here  is  an  attractive  specimen,  giving  an  account 
Beaconsfield's  conversation  with  the  young  Prince  Alex- 
Ler  of  Bulgaria,  in  whom  and  whose  fortunes  Her  Maj- 
'/  was  peculiarly  interested. 

To  Queen  Victoria, 

0,  Downing  Street,  June  13,  1879. — .  .  .  Lord  Beaconafield 
T  a  good  deal  of  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria  considering  the  brevity 
his  visit.  Lord  Beaeonsfield  was  pleased  and  satisfied  with 
Q.  Lord  Beaeonsfield  met  the  Prince  in  society,  and  had  a 
7  long  and  interesting  private  interview  with  him.  He  so- 
iled Lord  Beaconsfield's  advice  as  to  his  general  conduct,  and 
was  conceded  to  liini  sincerely  and  8ini[)ly. 
Lord  Beaeonsfield  reminded  him  that  he  had  youth  on  his  side. 
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which  he  should  never  forget.    He  was  called  upon  to  exerc^  ^=1^ 
dominion  in  a  part  of  the  world,  where  probably,  at  least,  sooi 
or  later,  there  would  be  considerable  changes;  that  this  almi 
inevitable  lot  of  the  Levant  would  giYe  rise;  as  it  has  given  ri 
to  endless  intrigues,  combinations,  offers  of  alliance,  even 
spiracies;  that  what  is  contemplated  rarely  occurs,  and  ness^-ver 
exactly  as  was   anticipated,  it   is  the  unexi)ected   that  al^tr-,^^^ 
occurs;  that  he  should  confine  his  efforts  to  making  himself      es- 
teemed, and  beloved  by  his  subjects,  and  tho'  civil  to  all     ijs 
neighbours,  he  should  keep  himself  aloof  from  their  machinatloiis 
which  probably  would  be  disastrous;  that  being  only  twenty- two, 
he  could  afford  to  wait  the  natural  development  of  affairs,  whieii 
would  do  for  him  much  more  than  forced  alliances.    To  be  young 
is  a  great  thing,  to  be  young  and  wise  is  irresistible    Finally 
Lord  Beaconsfield  recommended  him  to  take  the  late  King  of  the 
Belgians  for  his  model,  and  study  his  career  from  the  time  that 
Prince  was  offered  the  throne  of  Greece  to  his  illustrious  end' 
In  this  interview  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria  showed  intelligence  aa^ 
sympathy,  and  seemed  natural  and  sincere. 

Lord  Salisbury,  who  had  to  give  him  a  banquet  at  4  and  ?^ 
hours'  notice,  managed  well.    As  it  was  Ascot  week,  independerB- ^ 
of  other  difficulties,  it  was  impossible  to  invoke  the  presence  (^^ 
ladies,  so  he  invited  the  diplomatic  corps  and  yr.  Majesty's  Mii^-  ' 
isters.    Lord  Salisbury  was  afraid  it  would  be  very  dull,  and  maL^^ 
dinners  necessarily  must  be  —  but  it  was  not  dull  to  the  Prince  (^  ^^ 
Bulgaria.     He  met  exactly  the  persons  he  wanted  to  see.    H  ^^ 
mentioned  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  what  an  immense  advantage  L   ^ 
was  to  him,  that  lie  should  thus  have  become  personally  ac*^^' 
quainted  with  so  many  distinguished  public  men,  who,  otherwis^^^ 
would  only  be  to  him  words  in  newspapers. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  also  had  the  honor  to  meet  the  Prince  a        * 
the  Golden  Wedding  Banquet  given  at  Prussia  House.    Thi 
really,  if  the  locale  had  been  equal  to  the  occasion,  would  hav- 
been  a  striking  affair.     Forty  guests  in  gorgeous  uniforms,  glil 
tering  with  decorations,  with  many  Princes,  and  all  celebrate( 
were  materials  for  a  great  effect,  if  there  had  only  been  rooi 
It  was  like  looking  too  close  at  a  picture. 

The  weather  here  is  tantalising,  and  tho'  there  is  yet  time  t^*  ^ 
rally,  the  prospects  can  scarcely  be  called  favorable.    Lord  Bea 
consfield  found  his  own  county,  tho'  backward,  yet  flourishing 
but  he  has  had  bad  accounts  from  the  great  Midland  counti< 
He  himself,  if  he  may  venture  to  mention  such  a  subject,  i^  -^^ 
fairly  well;  and,  having  in  his  London  garden  fine  trees  of  pinl^^  ^ 
may,  all  in  full  bloom,  he  is  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  his  lot::^''"  J* 
or  to  believe  that  spots  on  the  sun  have  obliterated  from  the  earth^- 
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II  the  promise  of  spring  and  all  the  splendor  of  summer.  He 
emembers,  when  he  first  served  yr.  Majesty  nearly  thirty  years 
go,  having  mentioned  his  passion  for  pink  may,  there  came  the 
lext  morning  from  Windsor  a  whole  thorn  tree  in  rosy  bloom. 
X  was  a  gift  worthy  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  an  age  when 
Sieat  affairs  and  romance  were  not  incompatible.  All  things 
diange,  they  say,  even  pink  may,  but  what  he  thinks  will  never 
shange  —  at  least  to  yr.  Majesty  —  is  your  devoted  Beaoonsfield. 

The  special  favours  which  the  Queen  bestowed  on  the 
Minister  of  her  preference  were  innumerable.  Besides  tho 
ajrldom  and  the  Garter,  she  pressed,  but  pressed  in  vain, 
igher  honours  in  the  peerage  on  him,  and  would  willingly 
ave  let  him  have  any  honour  or  decoration  in  her  power. 
3  addition  to  countless  gifts  of  flowers,  she  constantly,  on 
x-thdays  and  other  anniversaries,  gave  him  presents,  and 
ceived  presents  from  him.  Him  alone  of  her  Prime  Min- 
ters  from  the  thirties  to  the  eighties  did  she  invite  to  sit 
»^\^n  when  he  had  an  audience.  She  excused  him,  while 
^  was  still  in  the  Commons,  from  sending  her  the  nightly 
t-ter  in  which  the  Leader  had  been  wont  to  give  the  Sov- 
eign  an  account  of  the  proceedings,  and  permitted  him  to 
s'V'olve  the  duty  on  Lord  Barrington,  who  occupied  a  post 

the  Household.  She  excused  him  also,  during  the  whole 
his  last  Ministry,  from  attendance  at  Balmoral.  She 
^id  him  the  special  compliment  of  visiting  and  lunching 
J'tdi  him  at  his  country  home  at  a  time  when  he  was  a 
>^cial  target  of  Opposition  abuse.  For  him,  more  often 
^Hn  any  other  Minister  since  the  Prince  Consort's  death, 
^<i  she  undertake  the  heavy  duty  of  opening  Parliament  in 
^I'son.  To  him  she  gave,  in  December,  1879,  the  Windsor 
^iform,  a  special  dress  worn  by  the  Royal  Family  and  the 
^^inbers  of  the  Household  in  personal  attendance.  She 
^Ve  it,  she  wrote,  as  *  a  mark  of  personal  regard  and  f  riend- 
'^ip.  Lord  Melbourne  had  it,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
^^d  Lord  Aberdeen.  The  Queen  is  not  quite  sure  about 
^^^  R.  Peel.^  But  no  other  Premier  had  it/  After  Bea- 
^Hsfield's  day  Lord  Salisbury  received  it  from  Queen  Vic- 

1  Sir  R.  Peel  had  the  Windsor  uniform. 
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toria;  Mr.  Balfour  from  King  Edward;  and  Lord  Rose- 
bery  from  King  George.  Beaconsfield,  in  acknowledgment, 
wrote  of  the  dress  as  connecting  him,  ^  in  a  certain  sense, 
permanently  with  your  Majesty's  service.  It  will  always 
be  a  link.' 

Here  is  the  manner  in  which  he  thanked  the  Queen,  on 
Christmas  Day,  1879,  for  the  latest  of  a  long  series  of 
beautiful  books. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

HuGHENDEN  Manor,  Zmos  Day,  1879. — .  .  .  Your  Majesty  has 
again  added  to  the  chambei^  where  [Lord  Beaconsfield]  will  prob- 
ably pass  the  greater  part  of  the  future  days,  that  may  yet  awaits 
him,  a  beautiful  volume,  fair  alike  in  form  and  subject,  and  oni 
of  those  books,  which  one  may  recur  to,,  again  and  again. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  is  infinitely  touched  by  this  aet.  It  is  nol 
merely,  that  the  sight  of  many  beautiful  volumes  in  his  librai 

will  remind  him,  that  he  has  had  the  honor  of  being  the  con ~- 

fidant  and  counsellor  of  a  great  Sovereign,  and  that  too  at  ^^m. 
critical  period  of  her  Empire;  but  that  the  gracious  Mistress,  t-*-«o 
whom  he  was  thus  bound  by  the  highest  sense  of  duty,  was  a 
being,  who  deigned  to  acknowledge,  between  herself  and  her 
ant,  other  sources  of  sympathy  than  the  cares  of  Empire, 
found  them  in  that  mutual  love  of  the  fine  arts,  of  which 
Majesty  is  instinctively  appreciative,  and  in  which  yr. 
esty's  tastes  were  trained  and  developed  by  one,  who  in  th^^mt, 
and  almost  in  every  department  requiring  intelligence  and  sem 
bility,  was  himself  consummate. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  ventures  to  send,  from  this  home  which 
Majesty  has  honored,  his  earnest  wishes  for  yr.  Majesty's  priv 
happiness,  and  for  the  fame  and  glory  of  your  reign. 

From  Queen  Victoria, 

Osborne,  Dec.  26, 1879. —  The  Queen  thanks  Lord  Beaoons&^^^d 
so  very  much  for  hie  very  kind  letter  and  good  wishes.    l^I<<8t 
truly  does  she  pray  that  be  may  be  long  spared  in  health  ^^nd 
strength  as  her  valued  and  trusted  Minister!    She  is  glad      ^e 
book  pleases  him.  .  .  . 

And  here  is  his  tactful  pleading  with  the  Queen,  whlcfc 
persuaded  her  to  open  the  last  session  of  the  Btecons&€t&/ 
Parliament  in  person. 


L  -^        ^       .« 
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To  Queen  Vietatia. 

HuQHENDEN  Manob,  Jan.  10,  1880. — .  .  .  He  has  much  con- 
sidered the  question  of  yr.  Majesty  opening  Parliament  in  person. 
Remembering  that  the  military  operations  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
bave  both  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  with  great 
credit  to  your  Majesty's  arms,  and  much  individual  distinction 
in  your  Majesty's  troops:  that  the  present  Parliament  has  shown 
on  every  occasion  patriotism  and  loyally,  always  supporting  your 
Majesty's  Oovemment  in  their  external  policy,  by  majorities 
largely  consisting  of  the  Liberal  party ;  recollecting  also  that  this 
loyalty  was  singularly  exemplified,  when  your  Majesty  assumed 
the  Imperial  Crown  of  India;  Lord  Beaconsfield  cannot  resist 
the  conviction,  that  on  an  occasion,  which,  probably,  may  be  the 
last  when  yr.  Majesty  could  personally  address  your  Majesty's 
Parliament,  it  would  be  a  gracious  welcome,  and  popular  act,  for 
four  Majesty  to  ascend  yr.  Majesty's  throne  on  the  5th  of  next 
nonth. 

From  Queen  Victoria, 

Osborne,  Jan.  12,  1880. —  The  Queen  having  received  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  telegram,  will  no  longer  delay  answering  him  about 
lie  Opening  of  Parliament.  She  will  make  the  sacrifice  (for 
liere  is  nothing  she  dreads  and  dislikes  more)  ever  ready  to  do 
vhat  she  can  to  support  the  present  Govt.—- and  to  gratify  her 
people.  ... 

Beaconsfield,  for  his  part,  took  the  wannest  interest  in 
the  private  concerns  and  in  the  family  joys  and  sorrow,  of 
the  Queen.  The  principal  sorrow  during  his  Ministry  was 
the  death,  in  December,  1878,  of  the  Princess  Alice#  *  the 
first  break,'  as  Her  Majesty  wrote  to  him,  *  in  my  circle  of 
children.'  His  speech  on  the  Vote  of  Condolence,  in  which 
G.  W.  £.  Russell,  an  acute  but  sometimes  superfine  critic, 
detected  '  inconceivable  bathos,'  was  thought  by  the  Queen 
to  be  *  beautiful.'  The  Princess  died  of  diphtheria,  from 
which  all  her  family  were  suffering,  through  kissing  her 
sick  boy,  after  she  had  been  warned  by  the  physicians  of 
the  danger  of  such  an  embrace.  Beaconsfield  held  the  cir^ 
cumstances  to  be,  as  they  indeed  were,  *  wonderfully  piteous,' 
and  his  language,  though  florid,  would  appeal  to  the  heart 
of  many  besides  the  Queen. 
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It  became  [Princess  Alice's]  lot  to  break  to  her  son,  quite  f 
youth,  the  death  of  his  youngest  sister,  to  whom  he  was  devot 
edly  attached.  The  boy  was  so  overcome  with  misery  that  tlu 
agitated  mother,  to  console  him,  clasped  him  in  her  arms  —  am 
thus  received  the  kiss  of  death.  My  lords,  I  hardly  know  an  in 
cident  more  pathetic.  It  is  one  by  which  poets  might  be  inspired 
and  in  which  the  artist  in  every  class,  whether  in  picture,  ii 
statue,  or  in  gem,  might  find  a  fitting  subject  for  commemora 
tion. 

In  spite  of  her  sorrow,  the  Queen  sent  Beaconafield  bei 
wonted  Christmas  letter. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

HuoHENDEN,  Dec.  26,  1878. —  Lord  Beaconafield  .  .  .  has  re 
ceived  this  morning  your  Majesty's  gracious  letter.  He  cannoi 
have  a  happy  Xmas  when  your  Majesty  is  in  grief.  .  .  . 

He  is  always  afraid  of  obtruding  himself  in  such  matters.  Ii 
truth  it  is  shyness,  not  inadvertence,  that  makes  him  often  appeal 
negligent. 

Ever  since  he  has  been  intimately  connected  with  your  Maj 
esty,  your  Majesty  has  been  to  him  a  guardian  Angel,  and  mud 
that  he  has  done  that  is  right,  or  said  that  was  appropriate,  is  dw 
to  you.  Madam.  He  often  thinks  how  he  can  repay  your  Majesty 
but  he  has  nothing  more  to  give,  having  given  to  your  Majesty 
his  duty  and  his  heart. 

Beaconafield  was  profoundly  and  rightly  convinced  ol 
the  importance  of  the  Queen's  life  to  the  Empire,  and  waj 
rendered  anxious  by  an  attempt  on  the  Tsar's  life  in  th€ 
beginning  of  December,  1879.  Her  Minister,  he  wrote  tc 
Her  Majesty,  was  *  a  bubble  who  will  be  succeeded  by  othei 
bubbles,  but  on  your  Majesty's  life  depends  perhaps  th€ 
fate  of  an  Empire  —  in  times  of  great  trial.'  He  there 
fore  implored  her,  popular  and  beloved  as  she  was,  not  tc 
disdain  taking  all  reasonable  precautions,  whether  walking 
or  driving,  'for  human  nature  is  mimetic,  and  the  crazj 
are  often  tempted  to  commit  crimes  not  so  much  from  innati 
wickedness  as  from  a  diseased  self-consciousness,  which  up 
sets  their  reasoning  powers.'  And  he  impressed  on  Si: 
Henry  Ponsonby,  her  secretary,  the  necessity  of  havin| 
'  adequate  experts  hovering  over  the  towers  and  terraces 
of  Windsor.' 
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In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Queen  looked  with  a  some- 
what jealous  eye  upon  any  incursions  of  the  Heir- Apparent 
into  the  field  of  politics,  Disraeli's  relations  with  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  were  friendly  and  cordial ;  the  gra- 
cious lady  who  is  now  Queen  Alexandra  especially  distin- 
guishing him  on  more  than  one  occasion  with  her  kindly  re- 
gard. He  told  Lady  Bradford  a  pretty  story  of  a  dinner  at 
'the  Hertfords'  on  May  22,  1875.  He  there  sat  next  to  the 
IPrincess  of  Wales,  whose  quickness  in  conversation  and 
x'eady  sense  of  humour  he  greatly  admired. 

I  said  something  about  her  'orders,'  all  of  which  she  wore. 
She  said  it  was  a  shame  I  had  no  decoration,  and  she  gave  me 
her  'menu/  which  was  a  pretty  one,  to  wear  instead.  I  said, 
'  ^our  Royal  Highness  will  not  be  able  to  select  your  dinner.' 
SHe  replied,  '  We  will  exchange  menus,  and  I  will  wear  yours  as 
additional  order.' 


In  the  last  days  of  December,  1879,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
^lio  had  often  been  Beaconsfield's  host  at  Sandringham,  in- 
tlYnated  his  desire  to  be  the  Prime  Minister's  guest  at 
H^'tiighenden,  and  to  meet  there,  as  Beaconsfield  whimsically 
P'Ut:  in  writing  to  Lady  Bradford,  '  some  grave,  but  agree- 
able, signiors.'  Hughenden  was  a  small  house  in  which  to 
^^tertain  royalty,  and,  besides  Corry,  Beaconsfield  could 
only  accommodate  four  other  guests.  The  Prince  selected 
I-oxd  Salisbury  and  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke,  the  Whip,  from 
the  world  of  politics;  and  Lord  Rosslyn  and  Lord  Orford, 
^Wo  of  Beaconsfield's  particular  friends,  from  the  world  of 
^^Hiiety.  Orford  could  not  come,  being  ill  at  Bath;  and 
the  Prince  suggested  Bernal  Osborne,  another  of  his  host's 
^*d  friends,  as  a  substitute.  The  party  lasted  from  the 
^^ternoon  of  Monday,  January  12,  1880,  to  late  on  the  fol- 
'^^ing  afternoon,  and  was  most  successful.  Beaconsfield 
8^ve  accounts  of  the  visit  both  to  the  Queen  and  to  Lady 
■^^adford. 

To  Queen  Victoria, 

XO,  Downing  St.,  Jan.  14, 1880. — .  .  .  The  royal  visit  to  Hugh- 
^^en,  he  hopes  be  may  say,  was  not  altogether  unsuccessful.    A 
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Prince,  who  really  has  seen  everything,  and  knows  everybody,  is 
a  guest  one  might  despair  of  interesting  and  amusing  even  for  a 
passing  hour,  but  His  Royal  Highness  was  so  gracious,  and  so 
agreeable,  that  one  hoped  he  was  not  wearied. 

The  conversation  was  grave  as  well  as  gay;  and  His  Royal 
Highness,  Lord  Beaconsfield  can  say  with  the  utmost  truth,  main- 
tained his  part  with  felicity  and  even  distinction. 

His  Royal  Highness  had  the  opportunity  of  speaking  alone  with 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  also  with  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  at  more 
social  moments  Lord  Rosslyn  and  Mr.  Osborne  expressed  and 
elicited  many  a  flashing  phrase. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HuoHENDEN  Manor,  Jan.  13. —  The  visit  has  been,  all  say,  a 
great  success,  but  H.R.H.  does  not  depart  until  late  this  after- 
noon, and  I  can  only  get  hold  of  ten  minutes  to  write  to  you  by 
messenger,  who  must  depart  immediately.  He  praised  the  house, 
praised  his  dinner,  praised  the  pictures,  praised  everything:  was 
himself  most  agreeable  in  conversation,  said  some  good  things, 
and  told  more. 

When  I  found  out  that  both  Rosslyn  and  B[emal]  0[sbome] 
had  been  his  companions  at  Cumberland  Lodge,  I  was  afraid^E:^ 
they  must  have  exhausted  all  their  resources;  but  I  was  wrongs 
Success  inspired  them,  and  the  dinner  was  like  a  imntomimeK^ 
where  there  are  two  clowns,  and  both  capital  ones.  .  .  . 

We  played  at  whist  in  the  evening  —  his  own  choice.    I 
hoped  to  have  induced  them  to  play  nap,  which  wd.  have  left 
alone,  for  I  don't  understand  that  mystery.    But  he  wd.  not  hav 
it,  and  insisted  on  playing  with  B.  O.  against  Salisbury  and 
self  at  whist.     He  beat  us,  which  does  not  displease  him. 

To-day  he  rambled  about  the  grounds,  and  then  took  a  drive  i 
a  snowstorm  and  in  an  open  carriage  to  Wycombe  and  about.  . 

10,  Downing  St.,  Jan.   16. — .  .  .  They  returned  from  thei 
barouche  drive  in  a  snow  storm  in  high  spirits;  his  companio: 
Monty,  and  the  two  clowns ;  B.  O.  affecting  seriousness  and 
of  hardship,  his  Grace  the  Lord  Commissioner,  on  the  other 
rollicking. 

H.RH.  disappeared  then  for  an  hour,  and  told  me  he  had 
writing  an  account  of  Hughenden  to  the  Princess.    Then  the: 
was  a  very  successful,  but  very  long,  limcheon,  and  then,  af 
a  little  wandering  about  the  house,  he  departed,  having,  he  aai 
'  greatly  enjoyed  himself.' 

Salisbury  behaved  very  well,  and  helped  me  much.  . 


t  • 
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Beaconsfield  showed  a  shrewd  appreciation  both  of  the 
social  gifts  and  of  the  political  promise  of  the  future  King 
jEdivardy  in  writing  of  him  to  his  intimates  as  '  Prince  Hal/ 
after  the  merry  Prince  who  developed  into  the  heroic  victor 
of  Agincourt 

It  was  natural  that  a  Minister  for  whom  the  Sovereign 
entertained   an  exceptional   regard  should   receive  manj 
marks  of  attention  from  the  Royal  Family.     A  special  com- 
pliment was  paid  him,  early  in  his  last  Ministry,  hy  the 
I>uke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  who  asked  him  to  their 
house-warming  dinner-party  at  Clarence  House;  a  party  at 
^ehich  there  were  none  but  royalties  present,  except  Disraeli 
and  Dr.  Quin,  the  homoeopathic  physician  and  wit  —  even 
equerries  and  ladies-in-waiting  being  excluded.     The  at- 
tentions, indeed,  which  he  received  from  Princes  and  Prin- 
cesses were  so  numerous  as  to  be  frequently  embarrassing, 
and  were  not  always  considerate.     He  declined  altogether 
to  oblige  a  Princess  who,  at  a  time  of  political  crisis,  asked 
the  Prime  Minister  to  call  on  her  at  a  quarter  to  ten  in 
the  morning.     '  Had  I  been  as  idle  as  a  ploughboy  sitting 
on  a  gate,'  he  told  a  friend,  ^  I  would  not  have  gone.     A 
liberty  to  ask  me  to  derange  my  day  for  such  frivolity! ' 
Outside  the  Queen,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
the  member  of  the  Royal  Family  whom  he  most  highly  ap- 
preciated, and  whom  he  was  most  pleased  to  meet  in  society, 
Was  undoubtedly  the  vivacious  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge, 
Xhichess  of  Teck.     With  her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, he  was  always  on  friendly  terms,  but  he  came,  by 
the  end  of  his  period  of  office,  to  distrust  the  influence  of 
the  Horse  Guards  under  the  Duke's  control. 

To  Lady  Bradford, 

HuoHENDEN  Manor,  Dec.  26,  1879. — .  .  .  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
lias  not  di8api>ointed  me.  He  is  one  of  those  men  who  not  only 
Bucceed,  but  succeed  quickly.  Nothing  can  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  jealousy,  hatred,  and  all  uncharitableness  of  the  Horse  Gds. 
against  our  only  soldier.  The  Horse  Guards  will  ruin  this  coun- 
try, unless  there  is  a  Prime  Minister  who  will  have  his  way,  and 
that  cannot  be  counted  on.    Fortunately  he  has  the  power,  if  he 
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have  only  the  determination.  You  cannot  get  a  Secy,  of  War 
to  resist  the  cousin  of  the  Sovereign,  with  whom  he  is  placed  in 
daily  and  hourly  communication.  I  tremble  when  I  think  what 
may  be  the  fate  of  this  country  if,  as  is  not  unlikely,  a  great 
struggle  occur,  with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  generals.  .  .  . ! 

Though  Beaeonsfield  sometimes  wrote  to  his  friends  im- 
patiently of  courtiers,  he  always  showed  the  greatest  cour- 
tesy and  consideration  to  those  about  the  person  of  the 
Sovereign;  and  was  consequently  more  popular  at  Court 
than  statesmen  are  wont  to  be.  With  Lady  Ely,  General 
Grey,  and  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  he  maintained  very  friendly 
and  confidential  relations.  Here  is  the  tribute  paid  to  him 
on  his  retirement  by  the  Queen's  shrewd  and  faithful  secre- 
tary, who  was,  be  it  observed,  a  Whig. 

From  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby. 

Windsor  Castle,  April  19,  1880. — .  .  .  I  have  to  thank  you 
sincerely  for  recommending  my  name  to  the  Queen  for  the  honour 
of  being  appointed  a  Privy  Coimcillor.  ...  I  should  be  most 
ungrateful  if  I  did  not  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  very 
kind  manner  you  have  always  treated  me,  and  for  permitting" 
me  to  have  free  and  unrestricted  intercourse  with  you,  which 
made  my  duty  an  easy  and  agreeable  one  under  your  Adminis- 
tration.   But  however  grateful  I  am  for  your  kindness  to 

may  I  be  allowed  to  add  my  deep  sense  of  the  service  of  friend 

ship  you  have  rendered  to  the  Queen  personally,  which  has  un 

doubtedly  softened  her  difficulties  and  alleviated  her  troubles'  ^ 
Your  retirement  from  office  therefore  is  not  only  the  resignatio^^HS. 
of  a  Minister  but  the  loss  to  the  Queen  of  a  true  and  faithfiB^H.1 

friend,  and  my  position  here  allows  me»  I  hope,  to  share  th ^ 

Queen's  real  regret  at  such  a  separation. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Last  Months  of  the  Government 

1879-1880 

When  Beaconsfield  went  down  to  Hughenden  in  August, 
1879,  for  rest  and  refreshment  after  the  session,  he  was 
able  to  regard  public  affairs  with  satisfaction  save  for  the 
continuance  of  bad  trade  and  bad  harvests. 

To  Lord  Lytton. 

ConfidentiaL  10,  Downing  Street,  Aug.  14,  '79. — .  .  .  I  write 
to  you  now  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  laborious  campaign,  which 
has  terminated  triumphantly  for  H.M.'s  Govemmeit.  It  is  not 
merely  that  our  external  affairs  figure  well  in  the  Queen's  Speech ; 
that  not  a  single  Russian  soldier  remains  in  the  Sultan's  do- 
minions; that,  greatly  owing  to  your  energy  and  foresight,  we 
have  secured  a  scientific  and  adequate  frontier  for  our  Indian 
^Empire;  and  that  our  S.  African  anxieties  are  virtually  closed; 
but  we  have  succeeded  in  'passing'  some  domestic  measures,  in 
spite  of  factious  obstruction,  of  first-class  interest  and  importance 
—  notably  our  Army  Discipline  Act,  a  measure  of  magnitude  and 
gravity,  equal  in  range  and  difficulty  to  three  great  measures, 
and  our  Irish  University  Act,  a  question  which  had  upset  two 
Administrations. 

Although  we  have  entered  'the  sixth  year  of  our  reign,'  our 
parliamentary  majority,  instead  of  diminishing,  has  increased, 
and  notwithstanding  the  rumors  that  may  reach  you,  I  see  no 
reason,  scarcely  a  right,  to  dissolve  Parliament  —  though  this, 
of  course,  must  depend  on  circumstances.  ... 

The  only  danger  and  difficulty  which  the  present  Ministry 
has  to  encounter  are  natural.  '  The  stars  in  their  courses  have 
fought  against'  me.  After  four  bad  harvests  in  this  country, 
we  are  apparently  about  to  meet  a  fifth  dearth,  and  one  not  con- 
fined to  this  country.     There  can  be  no  substantial  revival  of 

trade  unless  the  earth  gives  us  an  abundant  increase.    We  have 
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had  to  struggle  against  four  bad  harvests  and  four  wars  and  it 
is  difficult  to  carry  through  a  commanding  policy  with  a  failing 
Exchequer.  The  spirit  of  England  is  yet  so  high,  that,  I  believe, 
it  would  endure  any  amount  of  taxation  if  its  imperial  position 
were  at  stake;  but  taxes,  without  that  sentiment  of  glory  and 
patriotism,  will  pull  down  any  Ministry.  However,  in  this  re* 
spect,  things  may  yet  mend,  and,  whatever  happens,  it  will  always 
be  to  me  a  source  of  real  satisfaction  that  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  placing  you  on  the  throne  of  the  Gt  MoguL^ 

In  three  weeks'  time,  before  Lytton  had  even  received 
his  chiefs  optimistic  letter,  the  second  disaster  of  this 
fatal  year  bad  befallen,  and  had  wrecked  the  Afghan  set- 
tlement on  which  the  Government  prided  themselves.  Not 
a  suspicion,  however,  of  coming  trouble  from  Afghanistan 
is  to  be  discerned  in  Beaconsfield'a  private  letters  in  the 
interval. 

To  Lady  Bradfqrd. 

HuoHENDEN  Manor,  Aug.  19. — .  .  .  We  came  here  on  Friday 
(Sal[isbur]y  going  same  day  to  Dieppe),  rode  over  the  new  es- 
tate on  Saturday,  a  finish  day,  with  the  agent,  and  the  chie 
tenant,  who  complained  of  nothing  and  asked  for  nothing,  an< 
is  a  furrier  at  Wycombe  and  is  worth  £30,000,  so  I  suppose  h 


means  to  pay  under  all  circumstances.  The  old  tenants  thin 
me  quite  mad  in  buying  land  in  this  county,  and  evidently  inten 
to  decamp:  but  they  have  got  to  Xmas  nowl  .  .  . 

Aug.  20. — .  .  .  This  place  is  desolate,  and  except  on  Saturday^ 
wh.  I  have  described  to  you,  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  out 
It  has  rained  night  and  day.    The  peacocks  have  no  tails  anc^ 
are  yet  still  moulting.     They  persist  in  showing  themselves,  lik 
Falstaifs   ragged   regiment.    They   have  eaten   all   the   flowers 
and  have  no  beauty  to  substitute  for  that  which  they  have  de- 
stroyed.    Nothing  can  now  save  the  harvest.  .  .  . 

Aug,  22. — .  .  .  Dufferin  writes  that  he  attended  the  gran 
review  by  special  invitation,  and  that  in  the  course  of  the  mom 
ing  [the  Emperor]  held  the  most  friendly  and  amiable  conversa 
tion  with  him.  The  Emperor  wonderfully  pleased  by  what  lZ 
said  of  him  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  all  the  generals  did  noth 
ing  but  praise  Ld.  Beaconsfield  and  England  I  Quite  a  ne 
thing  I  from  which  I  infer  that  their  expedition  to  Merv  ha 
failed,  and  that  the  heat,  and  the  want  of  water,  and  the 


^This  letter  is  quoted,  in  part,  in  Lord  Lyttan*8  Indian  Admi 
tration. 
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laave  floored  them.  Duff[erm]  was  particularly  to  impress  upon 
Xid.  Beacomifield  that  the  Emperor  had  no  intention,  and  never 
liad  one,  of  going  to  ICenr.    Probably  not,  now. 

I  haye  not  read  a  word  that  Gladstone  has  written,  or  spoken, 
^or  nearly  a  year;  but  I  like  your  criticism,  and  hope  your  judg- 
ment is  correct,  tho'  I  think  the  agricultural  bankruptcy  must 
finish  us. 

Aug,  25. — ,  .  .  The  peacocks  look  better;  crouching  in  the  sun 
^^hich  lights  up  their  purple  necks,  while  the  loss  of  the  rest  of 
their  splendor  is  not  so  obvious.  One  of  the  ladies  presented  me 
on  Saturday  with  a  family  of  four:  an  almost  unprecedented 
event,  as  they  seldom  exceed  1  or  2,  and  these  are  hatched  always 
in  wild  places  and  mysterious  woods. 

Aug.  30. — .  .  .  Wolseley  writes  in  good  spirits,  and  evidently 
thinlu  that  he  shall  make  a  good  and  quick  job  of  it  .  •  . 

Sept  2. —  The  P[rime]  lC[inister]  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ^ 
arrived  yesterday  and  departed  by  early  train  this  morning, 
having  given  me  a  bad 'night  and  leaving  me  very  exhausted. 
Se  is  gentlemanlike,  agreeable,  and  very  intelligent:  a  con- 
siderable man,  with  no  Yankeeisms  except  a  little  sing-song 
occasionally  at  the  end  of  a  sentence.  It  is  a  pity  these  people 
alvirays  come  when  everybody  is  scattered.  It  wd.  not  have  been 
half  as  exhausting  to  have  given  him  a  London  dinner,  or  more. 
£ut  it  was  necessary,  for  many  grave  reasons,  that  he  should 
not  depart  and  feel  on  his  return,  like  the  Dss.  of  Marlboro',  *  that 
she  had  had  no  attention  paid  to  her.'  Considering  that  the 
Princess  Louise  is  V[ice]  Queen  of  Canada,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
tiiat  Lome's  Prime  Minister,  the  head  too  of  the  English  and 
Conservative  party,  shd.  not  have  been  invited  to  dine  with  our 
Sovereign  the  day  he  was  sworn  in  of  the  Privy  Council  at 
Osborne.  .  .  . 

By  the  bye,  the  Canadian  chief  is  said  to  be  very  like  your 
liumble  servant,  tho'  a  much  younger  man.  I  think  there  is 
^  resemblance.  He  says  the  Princess  is  a  great  success  in 
Canada,  which  was  a  toss  up:  but  she  is  extremely  gracious, 
speaks  to  everybody  and  is  interested  in  everything,  and  skates 
divinely!  ...  I  fear  that  Lome,  tho'  he  tries  hard,  has  not  made 
^Uiem  forget  Dufferin. 

Haymerle,  it  is  settled,  is  to  succeed  Andrassy,  tho'  it  will 
X^ot  be  announced  at  present.  This  is  an  anti-Bussian  appoint- 
Xnent,  and  will  suit  England  well.  He  is  not  a  great  noble: 
X  believe  a  plebeian,  and  looks  one;  nor  will  he  set  the  Danube 
<^n  fire;  but  he  has  great  experience  in  affairs,  thoroly  knows 
liis  business,  and  is  honorable. 

1  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald. 
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Upon  these  quiet  days  at  Hughenden  there  burst,  on 
September  6,  the  terrible  news  that,  three  days  before,  the 
British   Envoy,   Mission,   and  escort  at   Cabul  had  been 
treacherously   attacked  by  Afghan  soldiers,   and   had  all 
perished.     The  presence  of  a  British  Envoy  in  Cabul  had 
long  been  held  by  Beaconsfield,  Salisbury,  and  Lytton  to 
be  most  desirable ;  but,  in  view  of  Sher  AJi's  notorious  ob- 
jection, no  proposal  of  the  kind  had  been  made  in  any  of 
the  numerous  negotiations  with  him  since  Lytton's  arrival 
in  India.     When,  however,  Sher  AJi  had  fled  and  died 
exile,  and  Afghanistan,  owing  to  the  victorious  advance^^^e 
of  our  three  colunms,  lay  open,  from  north  to  south,  tccrz^o 
British  troops,  it  was  natural  to  include  the  reception  ofcr^^f 
a  British  Envoy  among  the  conditions  presented  at  finnii    ^m 
mak  to  Yakub  Khan,  the  new  Ameer,  for  his  accept; 


It  was  Yakub  who  suggested  Cabul  as  the  place  of  th--   e 

Envoy's  residence,  as  it  was  only  there,  he  said,  that  L^^e 
himself  could  protect  him.  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari,  a  bri  /• 
liant  and  experienced  frontier  officer,  who  had  negotiate-  -^ 
the  Treaty  of  Gandamak,  was  appointed  Resident ;  and 
his  own  wish  his  staff  and  escort  were  reduced  to  tl 
smallest  possible  dimensions.  They  were  received  wit 
due  respect  and  honour  on  their  entry  into  Cabul  on  Jul 
24;  and,  during  the  six  weeks  that  their  mission  lastei 
Cavagnari,  though  he  noted  several  unsatisfactory  featui 
in  the  Afghan  situation,  never  showed  any  apprehension 
danger,  and  on  the  last  day  of  his  life,  September  2,  tel 
graphed  to  the  Viceroy  *  All  well.'  Nevertheless  next  dt 
mutinous  Afghan  troops  stormed  the  Residency  and  masa^^ 
cred  all  its  defenders,  while  the  Ameer,  if  he  did  not  co^ 
nive  at  the  treachery,  at  any  rate  took  no  steps  to  safeguai^* 
those  who  were  peculiarly  under  his  care. 

It  was  a  crushing  blow  to  Beaconsfield.     *  I  am  qui  ^ 
overcome,'  he  telegraphed  at  once  to  the  Queen,  '  and  w^ 
trying  to  write  to  my  Sovereign,  but  I  am  unequal  to  i^ 
The  Queen  urged  immediate  action,   which   the  Minist^ 
was  not  slow  to  carry  out.     ^  We  must  act  with  great  ^' 
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ergy/  Her  Majesty  telegraphed  from  Balmoral  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  *  and  no  hanging  back,  or  fear  to  be  found  fault 
with,  must  deter  us  from  strong  and  prompt  measures.  .  .  . 
Pray  urge  this  on  the  Viceroy,  and  assure  him  of  support 
and  confidence.' 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

HuGHENDEN  Manor,  8epL  7,  1879. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  .  .  . 
had  the  honor  to  receive  this  afternoon  yr.  Majesty's  gracious 
telegram.  .  .  .  He  will,  yr.  Majesty  may  be  sure,  act  on  its 
spirit.  The  whole  Afghan  question  is  now  tabula  rasa  and,  if 
necessary,  we  may  march  to  Herat.  It  is  fortimate  that  Parlia- 
ment is  not  sitting:  there  is  nothing  to  paralyse  us. 

He  has  confidence  in  Lytton.  It  is  a  situation  which  befits 
his  courage,  resource,  and  imagination. 

Alas!  for  the  brilliant  Cavagnaril  and  his  friends  and  com- 
panions, whose  names  Lord  Beaconsfield  does  not  yet  know,  and 
dares  not  to  think  of.  And  yet  such  is  the  high  spirit  of  the 
service,  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  doubts  not  that  there  are  men 
ready  to  take  the  same  post.  They  serve  imder  an  Empress  who 
may  well  inspire  them.  .  .  . 

Cranbrook,  the  Secretary  for  India,  hurriedly  summoned 
back  from  a  Scottish  holiday  but  just  begun,  came  to  Hugh- 
enden  at  once ;  and  the  Viceroy  was  assured  of  the  complete 
support  of  the  home  authorities  for  vigorous  measures. 

To  Lord  Salishury, 

HuGHENDEN  Makor,  Sept.  9,  1879. —  This  is  a  shaker,  and  it 
is  difficult,  at  the  first  breath,  to  recognise  all  the  consequences 
of  such  a  disaster.  I  fear  they  will  be  extensive  and  manifold. 
We  are  all  scattered,  of  course.  The  unhappy  Cranbrook  left 
town  on  Friday  night,  to  find,  on  his  arrival  at  Murthly,  in  the 
land  of  Athole,  that  he  would  have  to  return  immediately.  He 
will  be  in  town  this  morning:  I  hope  —  and  trust  —  he  will  be 
with  me  by  the  6  o'c.  train.  .  .  . 

I  have  telegraphed  to  Cranbrook  in  favor  of  the  most  decided 
and  instant  action.  Is  that  in  our  power?  We  may  be  only 
five  days'  march  from  Cabul,  but  that  would  be  as  bad  as  the 
great  desert,  if  we  have  no  transport  and  inadequate  commis- 
sariat. As  for  transport,  I  remember,  with  alarm,  that  50  or  60 
thousand  camels  have  already  been  wasted.  However,  these  are 
points  on  wh.  Cranbrook,  I  trust,  will  throw  much  light.  .  .  . 
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(Later.)  Our  friend  arrived  here  this  afternoon.  He  brou^t 
no  freflh  news  from  the  Ind.  Office,  nor  had  he  heen  able  to  see 
any  member  of  his  Council.  The  result  of  our  deliberations  was 
a  telegram  to  the  Viceroy,  assuring  him  of  the  support  of  H.M. 
Government  in  a  prompt  and  vigorous  advance  on  Cabul,  as- 
suming that  his  communications  were  all  secured;  requesting^ 
immediate  information  as  to  the  amount  of  troops  available  fozrr 
such  a  movement,  as  the  forces,  I  fear,  are  much  scattered  i 

cantonments;  what  was  his  amount  of  transport  for  the  opera 

tion,   wh.   he  could   immediately  command;   whether  his  com 

misariat  was  adequate? 

As  to  future  movenients,  and  general  policy,  after  the  occis^^ 
pation  of  Cabul  —  that  we  would  not,  at  present,  touch  upon. 

Of  course,  that  must  be  decided  by  the  Cabinet,  but,  in  ilmjm 
meantime,  I  will  to  you  roughly  toudb  ui)on  the  course  I  thiiL.^Sc 
we  ought  to  pursue. 

No  annexation,  generally  speaking:  military  occupation  fc:»r 
a  time  absolutely  necessary. 

I  look  upon  our  engagements  under  the  Treaty  as  null  arm^^ 
void,  as  the  Ameer  has  been  unable  to  protect  our  Envoy,  whocM 
presence  at  Cabul  he  himself  suggested,  as  it  was  the  only  pl&cre 
where  the  Ameer  could  answer  for  his  safety. 

If  the  Ameer  himself  is  still  in  existence,  if  we  are  satisfiod 
of  his  fidelity,  and  if  the  principal  Sirdars  rally  round  hi^xif 
and  this  turn  out  to  be  a  merely  military  revolt,  a  mutiny  of 
the  Herat  troops,  then,  I  think,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to 
throw  over  Yakub;  but  if  he  is  dead  or  disappears,  I  don't  think 
we  ought  to  set  up  another  Prince,  that,  then,  we  should  content 
ourselves  by  consolidating  our  military  frontier  (retaining  Can- 
dahar,  wh.  we  must  now,  probably,  under  any  circumstances) 
and  let  the  rest  of  the  country  quarrel  among  themselves,  and 
after  a  certain  course  of  violence,  plunder,  treachery  and  massa- 
cre, become  apportioned  among  various  chiefs.  This  was  Lyt' 
ton's  original  plan,  but  the  Cabinet  did  not  then  relish  it. 

What  alarms  me  is  the  state  of  the  Indian  Army,  as  revealed 
in  a  letter  from  Lytton  written  to  Cran.  before  the  catastrophe. 
Except  Roberts,  who  he  believes  is  highly  gifted,  and  who  oer- 
tftinly  is  a  strategist,  there  seems  no  one  much  to  rely  on :  Stewart 
respectable;  Massey  promising;  but  all  the  persons,  with  bM^^ 
ezoeptiona,  to  whom  we  have  voted  Parliamentary  thanks 
and  on  whom  the  Crown  has  conferred  honors,  utterly  worth- 
is. 

'  lor  Gtoeral  Sam  Browne,  according  to  Lytton,  he  ought  to 
^en  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  he  goes  thro'  them  iO 
logons  remarks.  ^i 
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id  these  are  the  men  whom,  only  a  few  months,  or  weeks, 

he  recommended  for  all  these  distinctions  I 

begin  to  think  he  ought  to  be  tried  by  a  court  martial  him- 

but  I  have  confidence,  still,  in  his  energy  and  resource. 
)or  Cranbrook,  dead  beat  with  his  travel  and  this  great 
nin,  has  gone  to  bed,  tho'  it  has  not  struck  ten,  so  I  write 

which  he  will  take  by  the  earliest  train  to*morrow.  'Tis 
h  stuff,  but  I  hope  may  convey  a  fair  view  of  the  situation 
y\L 

ay  hurried  or  inomediate  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  seems  un- 
Bsary,  and  Cranbrook  to-day  will  see  Maine  ^  about  the  Par- 
entary  point  of  law.  He  seems  to  have  confidence  in  Maine 
it  such  matters. 

€acansfield  did  not  permit  these  external  anxieties  to  in- 
ere  with  a  party  at  Hughenden  of  his  intimate  friends, 
ch  was  arranged  for  the  end  of  the  month,  and  which 
aded  Lady  Chesterfield  as  well  as  the  Bradfords. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

DGHENDEN  Makor,  Sept  10,  '79. —  It  has  been  quite  out  of 
power  to  write  to  you,  my  attention  being  entirely  absorbed 
he  awful  catastrophe  of  Cabul,  and  the  necessary  measures 
ake  in  consequenca  .  .  . 

have  heard  from  Bradford  (on  the  9th),  and  have  written 
dm  by  this  post.  I  do  not  see  why  friends  shd.  not  meet, 
iuse  there  has  been  a  national  disaster,  and  therefore  I  have 
1  the  23rd  inst.  for  yr.  arrival  here,  and  I  hope  you  will  stay 
east  till  the  end  of  that  week.  I  hope  the  young  ladies  will 
»mpany  you.  I  have  no  party  of  any  kind,  and  fear  they  will 
be  amused;  no  dancing,  no  charades,  no  lawn  tennis!  A 
iry  prospecti  .  .  • 

epi,  11. — .  .  .  I  have  had  a  sharp  8  and  40  hours  or  so,  but 
perfectly  calm.  It  is  a  horrible  business,  because  the  Queen 
lost  some  admirable  servants,  but  for  no  other  reason.  It 
not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  change,  or  affect,  the  policy  of 
L's  Qovemment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  confirm  and  con- 
late  it 

have  good  accounts  this  morning  of  the  state  of  our  troops 
of  their  preparedness.  I  was  a  little  nervous  about  transport, 
am  not  now.  .  .  . 

ept.  19. — .  .  .  You  will  meet  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  on  Tuesday, 
,  the  Queen  tells  me,  is  extremely  agreeable. 

3ir  Henry  Maine,  the  jurist,  who  was  then  on  the  India  Council. 
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The  British  power  was  promptly  re-established  in  Af-  — 
ghanlstaii  by  the  energy  of  Roberts,  who  pressed  on  rapidly  -^ 
by  the  Knrram  to  Cabiil,  winning  a  complete  victory  over  -^a 
the  rebels  at  Charasiab  on  the  way,  while  in  the  soiitl 
Stewart  re-occupied  Candahar.  Yakub,  who  had  early  flee 
to  Roberts's  camp,  abdicated  when  the  General  enterec'ZZZ] 
Cabul.  Bv  the  middle  of  October,  we  had  the  tdbvla  rasa 
of  which  Beaconsfield  wrote,  for  our  Afghan  policy.  Hi 
was  wisely  in  no  hurry  to  take  final  decisions,  though  th 
Viceroy  desired  to  proceed  at  once  with  his  scheme  of  dis 
integration,  involving  the  permanent  annexation  of  Cai 
dahar  and  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Opposition,  with  Harcourt  as  their  fuglemaii^ 
claimed  that  the  Cabul  disaster  showed  th.e  justice  of  their 
contentions.  Nothing  was  to  be  expected  but  disaster  if 
you  forsook  in  any  particular  the  strict  Lawrence  doctriiiie 
of  non-interference  in  Afghanistan.  Lytton's  mad  polie v, 
the  Liberals  averred,  had  only  produced  its  natural  fruit:-s. 
In  view  of  the  approval  of  the  Mission  by  the  best  frontier 
authorities,  such  as  Cavagnari  himself,  this  criticism  did 
not  sound  very  impressive.  A  truer  criticism,  perhaps, 
would  be  that  Lvtton's  error  lay  in  misjudging  his  Ameer. 
Yakub  was  both  weak  and  treacherous;  and  the  policV^ 
of  the  Mission  postulated,  for  its  success,  a  strong  and 
reasonably  straightforward  ruler. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

HuQHENDEN    Manor,    Oct.    23,    1879. — Lord   Beaconsfield  .  •  - 
was  content  with  the  tone  of  his  colleagues  generally,  and  be- 
lieves tliat  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Cabinet  was  a  wise 
one.     It  may  be,  that  the  proposals  of  Lord  Lytton  may  eventu- 
ally have  to  be  adopted,  and  even  more  than  his  Excellency  sug- 
gests; but  looking,  not  merely  in  an  Indian  aspect,  at  the  situa- 
tion, they  were  premature.     What  we  have  first  to  effect,  is  to 
establish  our  military  authority  throughout  Afghanistan,  by  the 
occupation  of  its  strongholds.    Doing  this,  and  when  we  hare 
done  this,  no  one  will  suspect  us  of  'hesitation  and  feebleness.' 
We  shall  then  be  in  a  position  to  dictate  according  to  circuin- 
Btances.     We  have  had  too  many  fits  and  starts  in  our  history,        ^^ 
far  as  Afghanistan  and  Central  Asia  are  concerned.    We  must 
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iistom  the  world  a  little  to  the  permanence  and  stability  of 

authority  there.     In  the  military  occupation  of  the  country, 

can  march  to  Herat  if  the  Russians  advance  to  Merv,  we 

deal  with  Persia  without  being  embarrassed  by  the  claims 

pretences  of  any  Afghan  Sovereign;  we  can,  in  short,  if  we 

not  in  a  hurry,  consolidate  yr.  Majesty's  Empire,  and  inflict 

h  a  check  on  any  rival  Power,  which  will  influence  the  conduct 

ill  Eastern  States.     No  longer  bound  by  the  Treaty  negotiated 

the  gifted  Cavagnari,  we  may  make  arrangements  with  Persia, 

example,  which  may  tend  to  the  restoration  of  her  influence 

Asia,  and  save  her  from  the  ravenous  maw  of  Kussia. 

lx)rd  Beaconsfield  conferred  with   Lord   Salisbury   much   on 

3  matter  yesterday,  which  had  often  occupied  their  thoughts. 

e  Cavagnari  Treaty  was  an  obstacle  to  all  this,  which,   if 

^cessfuUy  carried  into  effect,  may  greatly  affect  the  position 

Russia  in  Turkey. 

The  speech  of  Lord  Salisbury  at  Manchester  was  of  the  highest 
iss  of  eloquence.    It  has  much  influenced  public  opinion,  and 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  brilliant  flippancy  of  Sir  W.  Har- 
urt,  and  its  utter  refutation.  .  .  . 

Beaconsfield  did  not  give  any  hint,  in  his  speech  at 
uildhall  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  of  the  nature  of  the  future 
tdement  of  Afghanistan.  But  he  seized  the  opportunity 
rebuke  the  hostile  and  depreciatory  criticism  to  which 
ptton  had  been  subjected  by  the  Opposition  orators  and 
'ess,  and  to  pronounce  an  emphatic  eulogy  of  his  conduct. 
?or  my  own  part,  I  have  rarely  met  a  man  in  whom  genius 
id  sagacity  were  more  happily  allied  than  in  Lord  Lytton, 
man  of  greater  rosources,  or  one  possessing  in  such  degree 
«t  highest  quality  of  public  life  —  courage  in  adversity, 
id  firmness  and  constancy  in  difficulty  and  danger.'  It 
as  to  Lytton's  policy  of  disintegration  that,  in  the  appar- 
it  absence  of  any  chief  strong  enough  to  hold  Afghanistan 
gether,  the  Cabinet  came  gradually  round.  But  Bea- 
►Bsfield  and  Salisbury  desired,  in  addition,  to  negotiate 
i  agreement  with  Persia,  under  which,  in  accordance  with 
Ut  policy,  Herat  should  be  held  by  the  Shah  as  the  feuda- 
lly of  the  British  Crown.  This  scheme,  to  which  the 
lueen  objected,  with  some  reason,  as  unduly  increasing 
'ritish  responsibilities^  was  never  c^rri^d  through. 
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To  Queen  Victoria. 

HuoHEKDEK,  Dec.  5,  1879. —  Lord  Beaoonafield  with  liii 
humble  duty  to  yr.  Majesty.  With  the  utmost  deference,  he 
begs  to  assure  yr.  Majesty,  that  yr.  Majesty's  Ministers  in  any 
line,  which  they  may  advise  yr.  Majesty  to  take,  about  the  Bufl- 
sian  Letters,^  will  not  in  their  opinion  show  weakness,  but 
strength;  strength  in  their  cause,  and  confidence  in  the  com- 
manding position,  which  in  this  affair  they  occUpy.  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  does  not  contemplate  eventual  *  silence  or  concealment' 
in  this  matter.  But  the  occasion,  and  the  manner,  require  much 
consideration.  Lord  Cranbrook,  on  Wednesday  talked  of  further 
letters,  in  private  to  Lord  Beaoonsfield;  but  no  information  of 
that  kind  has  reached  him,  and  he  has  written  in  consequence 
to  Lord  Cranbrook  on  the  subject 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  '  other,  larger  and  more  difficult 
subject'  Here  are  tiie  views  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  personally  and 
which  he  ventures  to  hope,  that  yr.  Majesty,  after  consideration, 
may  be  pleased  not  to  disapprove. 

It  is  clear,  that  Lord  Lytton  would  like  to  fall  back  on  the 
Treaty  of  Oandamak,  but  feels  that  it  is  impossible;  he  there 
fore  contemplates  a  group  of  quasi-independent  chieftains  under 
the  influence  of  the  imperial  Crown  of  India,  but  combining  thifli 
for  some  time,  with  adequate  military  occupation  of  the  counti7 
by  yr.  Majesty's  forces.  If  this  were  effected,  and  Candahar, 
for  example,  in  possession  of  yr.  Majesty's  army,  and  in  t^o 
years'  time  connected  by  a  railway  with  Herat,  Lord  Lytton  would 
not  be  imwilling  to  see  the  Shah  of  Persia,  Lord  of  Herat  otx 
the  same  terms  as  the  chiefs  of  Candahar,  Cabul,  Ghuznee,  eto. 
Such  arrangements  cannot  be  made  off-hand. 

Lord  Salisbury,  on  the  other  hand,  tho'  not  disapproving  o^ 
this  general  policy,  wishes  to  close  with  Persia  at  once,  for  tJM^ 
fear  that  Kussia  will  forestall  us.  Lord  Cranbrook,  who  froi 
his  office,  as  well  as  his  character,  naturally  exercises  much  ii 
fluence  on  this  question,  looks  wjpon  the  distintegration  of 
ghanistan  as  inevitable,  and  is  in  favor,  generally,  of  the  Viceroy^* 
views ;  but  more  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Persian  Convention  tha  ^ 
Lord  Lytton,  and  wishes  to  hasten  the  general  settlement  c^^ 
Afghanistan,  so  that  we  may  meet  Parliament  with  a  distinct ^ 
policy. 

After  the  Cabinet  unanimously  agreeing  that  the  Treaty  ^^^ 
Gandamak  should  be  looked  upon  as  abrogated,  and  that  diBi^** 

1  Corre«pondence  between  Sber  Ali  and  Russian  agents,  fouo^  ^ 
Cabul. 
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ation  must  be  accepted  as  a  fact  by  yr.  Majesty's  €K>yem- 
ty  Lord  Beaconsfield  glided  the  Cabinet  to  a  decision  on 
Inesday  which  substantially  adopted  the  views  of  Lord  Cran- 
ky but  authorised  Lord  Salisbury  to  continue  negociating 
.  Persia.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  that  Persia 
wait;  and  so,  that  we  may  be  able  to  effect  a  safer  and  more 
ifactory  arrangement,  than  the  Shah  now  would  propose  or 
Pt. 

Dflsia  can  offer  nothing  at  present  to  Persia.  She  can  only 
ace,  and  she  menaces  while  she  herself  is  under  great  diffi- 
Lea.  We  are  now  more  at  hand,  as  regards  Persia,  than 
lia  is.  Russia  could  not  move  against  Persia  under  two 
fl,  and  then,  with  a  railway  from  Candahar  to  Herat,  your 
eaty  could  immediately  display  a  military  power  against 
*h  Russia  could  not  contend  Lord  Salisbury  proposes,  in 
contemplated  convention,  many  engagements  on  the  part  of 
lia,  which  would  practically  make  the  Shah  yr.  Majesty's 
latory;  not  as  Shah  of  Persia,  but  as  Lord  of  Herat,  as  in 
case  of  the  K.  of  the  Netherlands,  who  is  a  feudatory,  it  is 
rred,  of  the  German  Empire,  as  Grand  Duke  of  Luxembourg, 
r.  Majesty  justly  enquires.  What  guarantees  have  we  that 
Shah  will  observe  these  conditions?  The  same  g^uarantees 
made  him  observe  the  Treaty  of  Paris  for  30  years,  and, 
addition,  the  increased  guarantee  arising  from  his  increased 
[imity  to  yr.  Majesty's  Empire,  and  its  military  resources, 
le  the  Persian  Gulf  is  at  all  times  open  to  your  Majesty's 

)nl7  one  important  step  was  actually  taken  in  the 
cess  of  disintegration.  A  chieftain,  independent  of 
ml,  but  under  the  protection  of  England,  was  set  up  in 
idahar.  Before  any  definite  decision  had  been  reacIivJ 
the  north,  there  appeared  out  of  Turkestan  a  claimant 
he  Afghan  throne,  Abdul  Rahman,  nephew  of  Sher  Ali. 
3re  was  reason  to  think  that  he  might  prove  the  strong 
sr  who  was  desired;  and  negotiations  had  been  begun 
h  him  when  the  Beaconsfield  Government  left  office, 
aisters  had  acquired  for  India  an  enormously  strength- 
d  frontier,  and  had  beaten  down,  for  the  time,  opposi- 

1  in  Afghanistan ;  the  final  settlement  had  to  be  left  for 
ir  successors. 

The  temporary  disasters  in  South  Africa  and  Afghani- 
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Stan,  however  they  might  disaffect  voters  at  home  to  Bea- 
consfield's  Govermnent,  did  not  lead  competent  foreign 
observers  to  doubt  England's  power  or  the  value  of  her 
goodwill.  For  in  September  of  this  year  the  friendly  re- 
lations which  had  existed  since  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  led  to  what  appeared  to  be  a 
serious  overture  from  Bismarck  to  Beaconsfield.  He  sent 
Miinster,  the  German  Ambassador  in  London,  direct  to 
Beaconsfield  at  Hughenden,  to  propose,  confidentially  and 
for  the  moment  unofficially,  a  defensive  alliance  between 
Germany,  Austria,  and  England.  Beaconsfield,  who  in- 
sisted that  the  confidence  should  be  extended  to  his  Sove^ 
eign  and  his  colleague,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  submitted 
to  the  Queen  the  following  account  of  this  important  con- 
versation ;  forwarding  at  the  same  time  an  almost  verbally 
identical  report  to  Salisbury. 

Memorandum  for  Queen  Victoria. 

Secret.  Hughenden  Manor,  Sept.  27,  1879. —  Count  Miinster 
arrived  here  yesterday  at  half-past  six  o'clock,  and  departed  early 
this  morning.  .  .  .  Absolutely  before  he  sat  down,  he  said,  *t- 
disturb  you  in  your  retirement  with  reluctance,  but  I  obey  th^ 
order  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  I  come  to  make  you  a  proposal  o:f 
the  gravest  character.  It  must  be  made,  however,  in  complete 
confidence;  not  looked  upon,  at  this  stage,  as  an  official  com^ 
munication,  but  one  of  private  friendship  of  Prince  Bismarck^ 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  official  conununication.'  Thei^ 
I  said :  *  I  must  stop  you  at  once  to  say  that,,  while  I  engage 
that  the  confidence  shall  be  respected,  it  is  impossible  for  me  U^ 
listen  to  anything  on  public  affairs,  which  I  am  not  free  to  com- 
municate to  my  Sovereign  and  the  Secretary  of  State.' 

Count  Miinster :  *  Prince  Bismarck  feels  that  and  knows  thats- 
it  is  not  possible,  nor  desirable,  for  you  to  converse  with  m^ 
except  on  those  conditions;  but  why  he  insists,  for  the  momenW 
that  his  confidence  should  be  limited  to  yourself,  is  that  he  had 
not  yet  communicated  his  purpose  to  the  Emperor,  and  if  th^ 
Emperor  hears  of  it  from  another  quarter  —  we  will  say  froim* 
royal  correspondence  or  otherwise  —  before  Prince  Bismarck  has 
told  him  —  the  result  might  be  highly  disadvantageous.' 

I,  however,  persisted  in  my  view,  saying  that  Lord  Salisbury 
and  myself  were  the  same,  and  that,  from  long  experience,  I 
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ould  answer  with  my  head  for  the  discretion  of  my  Sovereigrn. 
Lfter  some  demurring.  Count  Miinster  made  his  statement.  It 
IBB  long,  hut  interesting.  The  principal  points  are  thus  con- 
lensed. 

The  relations  of  Russia  and  Germany  are  in  their  nature  essen- 
ially  unsatisfactory,  and  since  the  union  of  Germany  have 
ecome  more  so.  The  Russians  hate  the  Germans,  and  have 
Qcceeded,  during  late  years,  in  removing  almost  every  eminent 
German  from  their  public  service,  altho'  German  statesmen  really 
lade  this  Empire.  The  Pan-Slavic  sentiment  now  entirely  ab- 
orbe  them,  and  the  reason  why  Schouvaloff  is  shelved,  is  that, 
Itho'  a  Russian,  he  is  enlightened,  and  would  follow  the  policy 
*f  the  great  Russo-German  statesmen  who  preceded  him. 

This  chronic  state  of  affairs  induced  Prince  Bismarck  to  make 
in  effort  to  rid  Germany  of  the  Russian  thraldom  under  which 
3ennany  has  so  long  groaned,  and  to  follow  up  the  comparative 
3inancipation  which  had  been  effected  by  the  union  of  Germany. 
In  this  spirit,  he  made,  at  an  early  period  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
administration,  a  proposal  to  Lord  Odo  Russell  proposing  an 
i/iiance  with  Gt  Britain.  That  proposal  was  not  only  rejected 
y  the  English  Secretary  of  State,  but  was  only  notified  by  him 
^  iiis  coUeagues  accompanied  by  his  opinion,  that  it  could  not 
p  a  moment  be  entertained.  Had  that  proposal  been  accepted, 
&:r'6  would  have  been  no  Turkish  war,  and  none  of  the  com- 
bustions that  now  embarrass  us.  Thrown  back  on  himself, 
i»ice  Bismarck  was  forced  to  rely  on  Russia,  and  by  the  in- 
^t;ion  of  the  alliance  of  the  three  Emperors,  which  was  never 
••lised,  and  by  the  reciprocal  regard  of  the  two  Emperors  of 
^^^^nany  and  Russia,  the  Prince  managed  for  a  time  to  keep 
•^irs  tolerably  straight.^ 

^^ow,  all  the  old  and  organic  rancor  has  reappeared.  All  the 
^^^plaints  of  Germany  having  thrown  over  Russia,  are  false 
^    mere  pretexts.    So  also  the  pretended  personal  difference 

Oortchakoff  and  Bismarck,  and  the  articles  in  the  Russian 
"^spapers.  What  is  true,  is,  that  Pan-Slavism  is  entirely  para- 
^^nt  in  Russia,  and  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  at  last 
^^n  in  entirely  to  it.  The  meeting  of  the  two  Emperors,  the 
-^^r  day,  was  an  entire  failure.  The  Emperor  of  Germany 
^^4  and  did  many  things  on  that  occasion  which  his  friends 
^firretted,  but  the  Emperor  himself  is  now  convinced,  that  these 
^'^Hfices  were  in  vain,  and  that  his  influence  with  his  nephew 
^*  vanished. 

-.^  ^  This,  of  course,  was  an  audacious  inversion  of  the  order  of  events. 
^'^^  understanding  between  the  three  Emperors  began  in  1872;  Bis- 
trek's  overtures  to  Odo  Russell  and  Derby  were  made  in  1876. 
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Russia  is  preparing  to  attack  Austria;  the  peace  of  the  world 
will  he  disturhed;  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  will  not 
he  a  localised  war;  it  will  he  a  great  and  general  war.  Peace 
is  necessary  to  Germany;  no  country  desires  or  requires  peace, 
more.  To  secure  it,  she  proposes  an  alliance  hetween  Germany^ 
Austria  and  Great  Britain.  But  hefore  he  mentions  this  to  th 
Emperor,  Prince  Bismarck  wislies  to  know  from  Lord  Beacons 
field,  whether  he  may  consider  England  as  favorahle  to  such 
scheme,  as  he  does  not  wish  to  emhnrk  on  fruitless  negociation^^^ 
and  if  Lord  Beaconsfield  does  not  favor  the  idea,  he  will  proce^^^' 
no  further. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  said  he  regretted  the  original  proposition       ^f 
P.  Bismarck  some  years  ago  had  heen  so  ahruptly 
Had  it  heen  made  the  suhject  of  negociation  hetween  the 
Courts,  it  might  have  assumed  a  practical  shape.    He  agr^^^ 
with  Prince  Bismarck,  that  it  prohahly  would  have  preven^iifa^ 
the  war,  hut  in  considering  the  new  proposal,  tho'  himself  favo/. 
ahlCy  and  always  favorahle,  to  an  understanding  with  Qermttnj, 
he  could  not  conceal  from  himself,  that  any  step  on  the  part  of 
Gt.  Britain,  that  would  seem  hostile  to  France,  might  now  be 
viewed  with  suspicion  and  dislike  hy  the  people  of  England,  the 
commercial  and  social,  and,  in  some  degree,  the  political  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries  heing  so  intimate. 

Count  Miinster  said  that  Prince  Bismarck  had  foreseen  this; 
that  the  alliance  he  contemplated  would  not  he  incompatible 
with  cordial  relations  with  France;  that  their  relations  with 
France  were  of  that  description ;  and  that  the  Prince  had  reason 
to  helieve,  that  neither  the  present  French  Ministry,  nor  Gam- 
hetta  and  his  friends,  would  commence  a  war  of  aggression 
against  Germany ;  that  any  danger  of  that  kind  could  only  come 
from  the  old  clerical  and  monarchical  parties,  and  that  France 
under  any  circumstances  would  never  stir  if  Gt.  Britain  and 
Germany  were  united. 

The  two  leading  features  of  such  co-operation  would  naturally 
he,  to  guard  Germany  from  such  aggression,  and  to  support  in 
the  Levant,  and  the  East  generally,  the  policy  and  interests  of 
England. 

The  conversation  had  gone  on  now  for  an  hour,  when  th 
gong  conveniently  sounded  for  dinner. 

After  that  the  conversation  was  resumed.  Lord  Beaconsfiel 
said,  that  he  had  always  heen,  and  still  was,  favorable  in  puhli 
affairs  to  the  principle  of  an  alliance  or  good  understanding  wit 
Germany,  but  much  depended  on  the  application  of  that  prin 
ciple,  and  it  could  not  be  satisfactorily  carried  into  effect  excep 
with  the  Secretary  of  State.    He  should  advise  Count  Miinste^^sr 
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convey  this  his  opinion  to  P.  Bismarck,  and  ask  his  Highness's 
rmission  to  place  himself  in  personal  communication  with 
ird  Salisbury. 

Ultimately  Count  Miinster  said  he  should  write  to  Prince 
smarck  to  that  effect;  that  it  was  too  great  and  grave  a  busi- 
88  to  be  hurried;  but  that,  probably,  about  the  time  Lord 
lisbury  had  returned  to  England,  Count  Miinster  would  have 
*eived  a  reply  from  the  Chancellor. 

The  Qu«en  in  her  reply  took  strongly  the  point  which 
Miconsfield  had  at  once  raised  with  Miinster.  Bismarck 
ould  certainly,  Her  Majesty  thought,  not  be  entirely  dis- 
uraged,  ^  but  we  must  not  alienate  France.  ...  If  we 
ly  ourselves  with  Germany  and  Austria,  France  might 
in  with  Bussia  and  Italy,  which  would  be  very  serious.' 
ilisbury  was  disposed  to  think  that,  in  then  existing  cir- 
instances,  we  should  have  to  aid  Austria  if  she  were  at- 
eked  by  Bussia,  whether  we  were  allied,  or  not,  to  the 
sntral  Powers* 

To  Lord  Saliahury. 

HuGHENDEK,  Oct  1,  1879. — .  .  .  What  B.'s  game  may  exactly 
,  I  venture  not  to  say,  but,  no  doubt,  he  is  a  man  who,  if  ho 
ve  cards  in  his  hand,  will  play  them.     The  question  is,  whether, 

this  moment,  his  game  is  not  ours? 

There  is  a  preponderant   impression  here,   that   the  general 
licy  of  our  Government  may  be  good,  but  that  we  have  been 
iskilful  or  imfortunate  in  managing  its  details,  so  that  wc 
ve  not  adequately  achieved  our  purix>se. 
That  purpose  in  the  mind  of  the  country,  is  the  maintenance 

our  Empire,  and  hostility  to  Bussia.  Notwithstanding  the 
neral  depression,  a  fear  of  Bussia,  as  the  Power  that  will 
timately  strike  at  the  root  of  our  Empire,  is  singularly  preva- 
it,  and  is  felt  even  by  those,  who  do  not  publicly,  or  loudly, 
press  it    I  believe  that  an  alliance  between  the  three  Powers 

question,  at  this  moment,  might  probably  be  hailed  with  some- 
ing  like  enthusiasm  by  the  country.  It  would  explain  many 
iBsages,  that  are  now  ambigruous  or  unsatisfactory.  They 
9uld,  then,  be  treated  as  parts  of  one  coherent  whole.  I  will  not 
le  the  poet's  more  ambitious  epithet:  I  will  leave  that  to  the 
mntry. 

The  great  difficulty,  if  we  adopt  this  policy,  is  how  to  make  it 
down.    I  carefully  avoided  using  the  word  '  treaty '  in  my  con- 
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venation  with  M[iin8ter].  Yet  it  might  be  worth  considering, 
whether  some  treaty  between  the  three  Allies,  not  formally  and 
avowedly  for  the  great  object,  but  with  reference  to  some  prac- 
tioal  point  connected  with  it,  might  not  be  expedient,  but  these 
matters  are  too  vast  and  intricate  to  write  about,  and  we  shall 
soon  meet.  .  .  . 

I  would  just  observe,  however,  that  supposing  I  am  wrong 
in  my  assumption  as  to  the  effect  of  this  alliance  on  the  imme- 
diate opinion  of  England,  and  we  retire  from  office,  we  shall 
retire  as  the  representatives  of  a  strong  and  intelligent  policy, 
and  the  advantage  of  this  will  be  felt  by  the  Tory  party  hereafter. 

I  think  you  would  gain  nothing  by  pumping  Waddington. 
We  know  what  is  in  that  well.  Were  it,  otherwise,  worth  while 
to  do  so,  you  would  gain  nothing.  France  could  not,  in  reason, 
object  to  our  assisting  Austria,  if  attacked  by  Russia,  particu- 
larly if  she  remember  the  Tripartite  Treaty.  .  .  . 

Presumably  Bismarck  was  not  satisfied  with  Beacons- 


field's    friendly    but    indecisive    attitude.     At    any    rate-- 
Miinster  about  a  fortnight  later  had  a  general  talk  wi 
Salisbury  in  the  Foreign  Office  without  making  any  refe 
ence  to  the  proposal  submitted  at  Hughenden.     Beaco: 
field  was  d-etermined,  very  rightly,  to  explore  the  situatio; 
and   urged   Salisbury  himself  to  open   the  matter  wi 
Miinster. 

To  Lord  Salishury, 

Hughenden  Manor,  Oct  14, 1879. — .  .  .  What  I  would  suj 
for  your  consideration  is,  that  you  should  see  M.  before  his  d 
parture,  and  frankly  open  on  the  whole  matter. 

Make  any  use  of  my  name  you  like,  and  throw  any  blaj 
upon  me,  wh.  may  be  expedient,  as  to  my  clumsiness  in 
negotiation. 

We  gain  nothing  by  reserve,  as  it  seems  to  me.    If  Bismar^^^^^^^^-* 
sees,  which  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  see,  that  it  is  our 
termination,  in  the  event  of  European  complications,  not  to 
neutral  and  non-interfering,  but  to  act,  and  to  act  with  allii 
he  will  fear,  what  he  does  at  present,  probably,  a  little  fear,  th. 
we  should  ally  ourselves  with  France,  and,  it  might  be,  Russia 
Afler  he  has  once  broken  his  mind  to  us  and  so  confidentially 
^  done,  it  is  our  interest,  I  think,  to  fathom  the  affair. 
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From  Lord  Salisbury. 

Confidential.    Hatfield,  Wednesday,  Oct.  15,  '79. —  Munster  is* 
here  now,  and  I  have  had  a  lon^r  talk  with  him  about   our 
matter.  .  .  . 

I  stated  to  him  our  view  —  that  Austria's  position  in  Europe 
was  a  matter  in  which  we  took  deep  interest,  and  considered 
essential:  that,  if  Russia  attacked  Germany  and  Austria,  Ger- 
many might  rely  on  our  being  on  her  side.  I  said,  ^  I  suppose 
the  service  you  would  want  of  us  would  be  to  influence  France 
and  Italy  to  observe  neutrality.'  He  replied  that  was  their  ob- 
ject: that  Metz  and  Strasburg  made  them  tolerably  safe  from 
all  attack  on  the  south  part  of  the  frontier;  but  that  they  were 
open  through  Belgium,  and  they  wished  to  feel  confident  that 
we  should  not  tolerate  an  attack  through  Belgium.  Of  that,  I 
said,  he  might  feel  confident;  and  I  was  pretty  sure  that  we 
could  prevent  any  French  Government  from  joining  Russia 
against  him;  but  that  he  might  rely  on  our  goodwill  and  assist- 
ance in  the  contingency  of  an  attack  on  Austria  and  Germany. 
It  was  all  very  much  in  the  sense  and  tone  of  his  conversation 
with  you :  but  it  left  the  impression  on  my  mind  that  since  he  had 

spoken  to  you  there  had  been  a  slight  change  of  mind:  and  that 

fi.  is  not  so  keen  now  as  then.  .  .  . 

Nothing  further  came  from  Berlin  about  the  proposed 
triple  alliance  between  Germany,  Austria,  and  England. 
IB  lit  on  October  27  Karolyi,  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  an- 
:iiounced  to  Salisbury  the  conclusion  of  the  famous  Austro- 
German  Alliance,  without  any  allusion  to  the  possibility 
of  including  England  as  a  third  party.  The  memorandum 
"which  Salisbury  drew  up  for  the  Queen  shows  the  manner 
in  which  this  covenant  was  originally  represented  by  its 
iframers. 

Lord  Salisbury  to  Queen  Victoria. 

Memorandum  of  interview  on  October  27,  1879,  between  Lord 

Salisbury  and  Count  Karolyi. 

Most  Secret.  The  Austrian  Ambassador  formally  annoimced 
to-day  (though  under  pledge  of  the  strictest  secrecy)  a  defensive 
alliance  between  Germany  and  Austria.  He  said  that  its  object 
was  purely  the  maintenance  of  the  general  peace  and  of  the 
state  of  things  established  by  the  Berlin  Treaty.  It  had  been 
proposed  by  Prince  Bismarck  to  Count  Andrassy:  the  Prince 
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havingr  become  '  frightened '  by  the  attitude  of  the  Ruasian  Gov- 
eminent.  The  two  Empires  had  agreed  that  for  the  little  mat- 
ters which  still  remained  to  be  ei^ecuted  by  the  Berlin  Treaty 
(chiefly  questions  of  delimitation)  they  would  observe  a  most 
conciliatory  attitude,  so  long  as  Hussia  did  the  same:  but  if  on 
them,  or  for  any  other  causes,  Hussia  were  to  attack  either 
Empire,  they  had  agreed  to  treat  it  as  an  attack  on  both  of  them. 
He  insisted  that  it  was  an  alliance  having  for  its  object  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  the  stctius  quo:  that  Austria  having 
obtained  Bosnia  was  satisfied  and  entertained  no  projects  of 
eonvoitise:  that  if  Turkey  were  to  fall,  an  event  which  he  did 
not  affect  to  regard  as  very  distant,  Austria  would  neither  desire 
to  take  her  place,  nor  would  suffer  Eussia  to  do  so;  but  would 
do  her  best  to  strengthen  the  '^  little  States,''  and  the  actual  in- 
habitants, whoever  they  were,  in  their  resistance  to  invasion. 
He  concluded  by  saying  that  this  communication  had  been  made 
to  England  only;  and  that  the  two  Empires  earnestly  hoped  that 
it  would  be  a  gratifying  one  to  your  Majesty's  Government. 

Lord  Salisbury  replied  that  the  intelligence  would  be  received 
by  your  Majesty  and  the  Cabinet  with  great  gratification  as  they 
would  see  in  it  a  pledge  for  European  peace.  He  expressed  a 
confidence  that,  if  in  the  lapse  of  years  the  Turkish  Empire 
should  fall,  the  difficult  questions  arising  out  of  that  result  would 
be  settled  only  after  an  intimate  consultation  between  the  three 
Powers,  and  he  asked  whether  the  agreement  was  a  written  one. 


To  this  question  Count  Karolyi  would  give  no  direct  answer:^ 
but  only  said  that  it  was  a  '  serious  engagement,'  and  if  th 
events  it  provided  against  took  place,  it  would  be  followed  by  acts- 
He  said  that  the  German  Emperor  had  been  brought  to 
prove  of  it  with  great  difficulty  and  only  after  great 
from  Prince  Bismarck.    He  concluded  by  repeating  his  exhorta- 
tions to  secrecy. 

Probably  the  *  great  gratification '  which  Salisbury  e^ 
pressed  to  Karolyi  at  the  receipt  of  the  news,  and  his  publi*' 
description  of  the  mere  rumour  of  it  as  *  glad  tidings  o^^r^aof 
great  joy,'  gave  Bismarck  all  he  wished.  *  The  German:  -^an 
Empire  in  alliance  with  Austria,'  Bismarck  wrote  to  tk^cr-iie 
King  of  Bavaria,  *  would  not  lack  the  support  of  FrQi:  ?" 
land.'  ^  He  had  found  it  difficult  enough  to  obtain  th^r  :#ie 
consent  of  his  pro-Russian  master,  the  German  Emperora^"^''; 
to  the  Austrian  treaty ;  he  would  have  encountered  sti  —  ^/ 

1  See  Qrant  Robertson's  Bitmarckt  p.  346. 
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more  opposition  from  him  to  the  inclusion  of  England  in  it. 
ZMoreover,  so  long  as  England,  at  that  time  Russia's  prin- 
cipal antagonist  on  the  stage  of  the  world,  was  omitted  from 
the  treaty,  there  was  room  for  that  *  reinsurance '  with 
Xlussia  which  he  always  kept  before  his  mind  as  desirable. 
Bismarck's  omission  to  prosecute  his  overture  relieved 
the  Cabinet  from  a  diflBculty.  Both  the  Queen  and  North- 
oote,  who  was  at  this  period  Minister  in  attendance  at  Bal- 
xnoral,  felt  very  strongly  the  danger  of  alienating  France. 
Eer  Majesty  feared,  she  wrote,  that  Bismarck's  proposal 
^%vas  meant  ^  to  paralyse  France  as  much  as  against  Russia ; 
and  that  we  may  be  drawn  into  a  trap.'  Even  Beaconsfield, 
'though  he  considered  that  danger  to  be  over-estimated,  held 
tiiat  it  was  not  unfortunate  that  the  affair  should  have 
^nded  without  forfeiting  the  sympathy  either  of  the  Central 
I>ower8  or  of  Franca 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  Downing  Street,  Nov.  5, 1879. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  .  . .  duly 
deceived  the  letter  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  expressing 
3rr.  Majesty's  views  on  the  subject  of  the  alliance  with  Austria 
«uid  Germany.  .  .  . 

When  Count  Miinster  left  Hughenden,  it  was  with  the  inten- 
t;ion  of  communicating  to  Prince  Bismarck  the  result  of  his 
conference  with  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  to  ask  the  Prince's  au- 
thority to  speak  on  the  subject  to  Lord  Salisbury.  Count  Miins- 
^r  then  calculated  that  he  should  receive  an  answer  from  Prince 
Bismarck  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days.  Whether  the  Prince  was 
ciisappointed  by  the  reserve  shown  on  the  general  subject  by 
!Xx>rd  Beaconsfield,  or  was  offended  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  insisting 
^n  immediate  communication  of  the  proposal  to  yr.  Majesty  and 
'the  Secretary  of  State,  or  whether  some  sudden  change  had  taken 
X>lace  in  the  circumstances  at  Berlin,  or  whether  Count  Miinster 
Plundered  from  the  first,  or  whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  remains, 
"that  P.  Bismarck  never  wrote  to  Count  Miinster  and  has  never 
subsequently  written  to  him,  nor  has  the  Prince  seen  Count 
IMiinster  during  his  last  visit  to  Germany;  in  fact,  the  Prince 
^leclined  to  see  him.  The  secret  note  from  Count  Andrassy 
^was  a  communication  from  Austria,  not  from  Germany,  and 
though  Count  Miinster,  on  Monday  last,  read  a  similar  note  to 
Xord  Salisbury^  the  two  identical  notes  only  announced  a  de- 
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fensive  alliance  between   Austria  and   Oermany,   in  no  sense 
inviting,  or  soliciting,  the  adhesion  of  England. 

This  is  all  very  strange,  but,  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  opinion, 
by  no  means  unfortunate.  It  would  have  been  a  difficult,  and 
even  dangerous,  affair  to  have  altogether  rejected  the  contem- 
plated alliance;  and  although  from  the  interviews  of  M.  Wad- 
dington  and  Lord  Salisbury  at  Dieppe,  an  estrangement  from 
France  would  not  have,  necessarily,  occurred,  still  it  would  have 
been  an  event,  which  might  have  chilled  the  reciprocal  feelings 
of  yr.  Majesty's  Government  and  that  of  Paris.  At  present  yr. 
Majesty  is  as  free  as  air,  and  that,  too,  without  showing  any 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  Austro-German  views.^  .  .  . 

An  hour  was  occupied  [at  the  Cabinet  yesterday]  in  discussing 
the  question  of  dissolution.    With  one  exception,  every  Ministe 
was  in  favour  of  postponing  the  dissolution,  provided  no  new  ta 
were  proposed.     The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  observed  si- 
lence, which  Lord  Beaconsfield  will  not  describe  as  ominous.     All! 
however,  depends  on  his  decision.    If  he  will  only  do  what  Mh 
Pitt  did  —  what  a  humbler  man,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  did  in  185 
—  and  not  attempt  an  artificial  sinking  fund  in  the  teeth  of  ne^ 
taxes,  all   would  be  right.    The  best  way,  however,   with   SE 
Stafford  is  not  to  press  him  prematurely.    He  will  have  gooE 
advice  from  many  quarters,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  thinks  wi 
feel  the  impropriety  of  levying  fresh  taxation,  when  the  indus 
of  the  country  is  only  just  recovering  from  almost  unprecedent^ 
depression. 

The  Cabinet  meets  again  to-day,  the  subject,  Ireland.  .  .  . 

It  was,  no  doubt,  with  recollections  of  these  overtur-" 
from  Bismarck  in  his  mind,  that  Beaconsfield  vindieat 
in  the  most  striking  passage  of  his  Guildhall  speech,  E 
land's  place  and  high   responsibility   in   the   councils 
Europe. 

In  assuming  that  peace  will  be  maintained,  I  assume  a. 
that   no   Great  Power   would  shrink   from   its   responsibiliti 
If  there  be  a  country,  for  example,  one  of  the  most  extensS  '^^^ 
and  wealthiest  of  empires  in  the  world — if  that  country,  fr*^^^^ 
a  perverse  interpretation  of  its  insular  geographical  position,  tuT'*'*^ 
an  indifferent  ear  to  the  feelings  and  the  fortunes  of  Continen  t.^^ 
Europe,  such  a  course  would,  I  believe,  only  end  in  its  becomi'*^ 
an  object  of  general  plunder.     So  long  as  the  power  and  advi<^ 
of  England  are  felt  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  peace,  I  belie''^^' 

1  *  We  are  well  out  of  it '  wrote  the  Queen  in  reply. 
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t)e  maintained,  and  maintained  for  a  long  period.    Without 

presence,  war,  as  has  happened  before,  and  too  frequently 

te,  seems  to  me  to  be  inevitable.    I  speak  on  this  subject 

confidence  to  the  citizens  of  London,  because  I  know  that 

are  men  who  are  not  ashamed  of  the  Empire  which  their 

(tors  created ;  because  I  know  that  they  are  not  ashamed  of  the 

St  of  human  sentiments,  now  decried  by  philosophers  —  the 

ment  of  patriotism ;  because  I  know  they  will  not  be  beguiled 

believing  that  in  maintaining  their  Empire  th^  may  for- 

iieir  liberties.     One  of  the  greatest  of  Romans,  when  asked 

were  his  politics,   replied,   Imperium  et  lAhertM.    That 

i  not  make  a  bad  programme  for  a  British  Ministry.    It  is 

'rom  which  Her  Majesty's  advisers  do  not  shrink. 

L  this  speech  Beaconsfield  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 

to  congratulate  the  City  on  the  signs  of  a  revival  in 
3,  after  a  depression  which  had  lasted  nearly  as  long 
is  Government.  With  his  customary  shrewdness  he 
led  out  for  notice,  ^  as  significant  of  the  general  pros- 
ty  of  commerce,'  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  an  in- 
ry  which,  he  said,  was  then  so  active  that  it  was  diflS- 

to  execute  the  orders  which  were  pouring  in.  The 
hter  and  scorn,  with  which  contemporary  critics  greeted 

selection  of  an  apparently  obscure  trade  as  typical, 
Jar  very  foolish  now,  when  chemists  and  chemistry  are 
ersally  recognised  as  dominating  manufacture, 
ut,  though  Beaconsfield  could  point  to  a  revival  of  com- 
;e,  he  said  nothing,  as  there  was  no  cheering  news  to 
,  about  agriculture,  an  industry  which  touched  him 
3  nearly.  T.  E.  Kebbel  has  truly  said  that  the  landed 
•est  of  England  was,  to  the  day  of  Beaconsfield's  death, 

object  of  his  devotion ;  and  on  it  he  constantly  main- 
3d  that  tlie  greatness  of  England  had  been  reared.' 
it  was  its  condition  now?  *  No  one,'  he  had  said  in 
lament  in  the  spring  of  this  year,*  *  can  deny  that  the 
•ession  of  the  agricultural  interest  is  excessive.  Though 
n  recall  several  periods  of  suffering,  none  of  them  have 

equalled  the  present  in  its  intenseness.  .  .  .  The  re- 
kable  feature  of  the  present  agricultural  depression  is 

1  March  28. 


r 
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this  —  that  the  agricultural  interest  is  suffering  from  a 
succession  of  bad  harvests^  and  that  these  bad  harvests  are 
accompanied  for  the  first  time  by  extremely  low  prices.  .  .  . 
In  old  days,  when  we  had  a  bad  harvest,  we  had  also  the 
somewhat  dismal  compensation  of  higher  prices.  That  is 
not  the  condition  of  the  present;  on  the  contrary  the  har- 
vests are  bad,  and  the  prices  are  lower.'  This  was  because 
of  the  foreign  competition  which  was  the  inevitable  result 
of  Peel's  action  in  1846.  '  The  immense  importations  of 
foreign  agricultural  produce  have  been  vastly  in  excess  of 
what  the  increased  demands  of  our  population  actually 
require.  And  that  is  why  such  low  prices  are  maintained.' 
There  had  consequently  arisen  from  the  agricultural  in- 
terest loud  demands  for  the  removal  of  the  burdens  on  real 
property,  for  reciprocity, .  and  finally  for  full-blown  Pro- 
tection; and  landlords  and  farmers  naturally  quoted  i 
favour  of  these  policies  what  Beaconsfield  called  in  thi 
House  of  Lords  *  speeches  which  I  myself  made,  in  anothe 
place,  and  in  another  generation,'  '  rusty  phrases  of  mim 
forty  years  ago.'  In  two  speeches  in  Parliament,  on  Marct^- 
28  and  April  29,  Beaconsfield  explained  why  none  of  th^^ 
suggested  remedies  could  now  be  adopted.  The  first  pel — 
icy,  the  relief  of  the  burdens  on  real  property,  had  largel^^ 
been  carried  out  under  his  own  Government :  the  rates  hac3> 
been  relieved  of  pauper  lunatics,  registration,  police,  and 
prisons.  No  serious  relief  for  land  could  be  obtained 
from  further  r^djustment.  As  for  reciprocity,  when  h^ 
himself  advocated  it,  there  were  elements  on  whicto 
treaties  of  reciprocity  could  be  negotiated.  Now  there  wer^ 
none. 


At  that  time,  although  the  great  changes  of  Sir  Kobert 
had  taken  place,  there  were  168  articles  in  the  tariff  whic^ 
were  materials  by  which  you  could  have  negotiated,  if  that  w^^ 
a  wise  and  desirable  policy,  commercial  treaties  of  reciprocit^- 
What  is  the  number  you  now  have  in  the  tariff?  Twenty-tw^:^- 
Those  who  talk  of  negotiating  treaties  of  reciprocity  —  have  the5^ 
the  materials  for  negotiating  treaties  of  reciprocity!  You  hav^ 
lost  the  oi^portunity.    I  do  not  want  to  enter  into  the  argumei^tf 
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.  the  present  moment,  whether  this  was  wise  or  not;  but  the 
>lic7  which  was  long  ago  abandoned  you  cannot  resume. 

eciprocitj;  whatever  its  merits,  was  dead.  England  had 
St  the  power  of  building  up  a  reciprocal  system  of  com- 
ercial  treaties. 

Still  less  could  general  Protection  be  resumed.  A  whole 
ission  had  been  devoted  to  the  discussion  before  the  Corn 
aws  were  repealed.  The  distress  which  followed  repeal 
ept  the  controversy  alive  for  several  years,  but  all  efforts 
>  obtain  from  the  constituencies  a  verdict  in  favour  of 
be  reversal  of  the  policy  of  1846  failed.  *  Under  these 
'nciimstances  it  was  impossible  for  public  men,  whatever 
ight  have  been  their  opinions  upon  these  great  commercial 
astions  when  these  important  changes  were  first  intro- 
eed,  to  have  had  an  open  controversy  for  a  quarter  of  a 
itairy.  The  Government  of  the  country  could  not  have 
sn  carried  on.  It  was  necessary  to  bow  to  the  decision 
^Parliament  and  the  country,  expressed  by  its  representa- 
€^B  in  both  Houses,  and  ultimately  by  an  appeal  to  the 
ole  nation  itself.'  In  other  words,  Protection,  like  reci- 
>C3ity,  was,  for  the  Victorian  epoch,  dead ;  and  practical 
tiesmen  would  not  waste  time  in  discussing  its  virtues. 
1^1:  it  must  be  supposed  that  Beaconsfield  was  still  of 
inion  that  Protection,  if  practicable,  would  have  been 
*  only  policy  to  restore  the  landed  interest,  as  he  appeared 
V>e  bankrupt  of  other  ideas  on  the  question.  He  certainly 
*^pounded  no  remedy  of  his  own  for  the  woeful  state  of 
^"iculture,  except  a  vague  reliance  upon  *  the  energy  of 
^B  country.'  He  was  not  disposed  in  April  even  to  grant 
ftoyal  Commission,  but  subsequent  debates  in  the  House 

Commons  caused  him  to  change  his  mind,  and  such  a 
^^tiomission  was  appointed  at  the  end  of  the  session  under 
^  chairmanship  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
-As  the  Tory  leader  had  no  specific,  the  Radicals  were 
^  more  emboldened  to  press  for  revision  of  the  land  laws 

the  direction  of  eliminating  landowners  and  settinc:  up 
^sant  proprietors  in  their  place.     And  even  the  Whig 
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Hartington  said  that,  if  Mr.  Chaplin  and  his  friends  had 
made  out  their  case,  the  land  system  of  England  had  broken 
down,  that  unique  system  under  which  '  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  is  carried  on  by  a  class  of  men  who  are  not  the       . 
owners  of  the  soil,  and  who  are  not  the  actual  cultivators  ^^ 
of  the  soil/     Beaconsfield  at  once  rallied  to  the  defence*-^ 
of  that  ordered  scheme  of  country  life,  landlord,  farmer.^ 
and  labourer,  which  he  admired :  and  evolved  a  noteworthy 
theory  about  the  three  profits  necessarily  derived  from  thi 
land.     This  he  propounded  to  the  world  in  his  speech  a_  t 
the  Mansion  House  at  the  close  of  the  session.     Here  &«s 
the  crucial  passage. 

Look  at  the  peasant  proprietor.  The  i)ea8ant  buys  a  fams, 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  acres,  and  pays  for  it  out  of  his  eamin^^ 
previously  invested  in  the  public  funds  of  his  country,  or, 
is  often  the  case,  with  money  borrowed  from  a  banker  in  Ym. 
neighbourhood.  The  interest  paid  to  the  banker,  or  that  whic^b 
represents  what  the  i)easant  derived  from  his  previous  inves-t— 
ment,  is  the  first  income  of  the  soil,  and  may  be  said  to  represeTi^ 
rent.  Then  the  peasant  proprietor  has  to  stock  his  farm  aTi<3 
to  supply  the  machinery  A^hich  is  to  cultivate  the  soil.  He  liA^ 
to  buy,  if  not  a  plough,  many  spades,  barrows,  and  other  instru— 
ments;  he  has  to  build  a  cart,  purchase  a  horse,  whose  manure 
is  necessary  for  the  due  cultivation  of  the  soil;  he  has  to  rais^ 
some  building,  however  modest;  a  barn,  at  least  a  shed.  All 
this  floating  capital  and  its  wear  and  tear  demand  and  receiver 
the  second  income  from  the  soil,  and  represent  the  farmer's 
return.  Having  purchased  his  farm  and  then  stocked  it,  the 
peasant  proprietor,  and  probably  his  sons,  proceed  to  cultivate 
the  soil,  and  during  their  labours  they  must  be  fed  and  clotbeJ^ 
and  nurtured  and  lodged,  and  that  is  an  income  which  in  this 
country  we  should  call  wages.  But  it  is  the  third  income  which 
the  land  is  obliged  to  produce  under  the  tenure  of  peasant  pro- 
prietorship. I  wish  it  then  to  be  impressed  on  the  sense  of  this 
nation  that  the  three  incomes  which  land  must,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, produce  are  in  England  distributed  among  three 
classes,  and  on  the  land  where  peasant  proprietorship  prevails 
they  are  devoted  only  to  one  class.  The  number  and  variety  ^^ 
classes  in  England  dependent  on  land  are  sources  of  our  strengtb- 
They  have  given  us  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  the  constructor* 
of  our  liberty  in  a  great  degree,  and  the  best  security  for  local 

"fit 
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iment;  they  have  given  us  the  farmers,  who  cultivate  and 
re  their  estates,  and  lastly  the  agricultural  peasant,  whose 
deplored  by  those  not  acquainted  with  it,  but  who  has 
:  the  last  forty  years  made  more  continuous  progress  than 
her  class  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions. 

iconsfield  developed  this  ingenious,  if  somewhat  fanci- 
leme  in  a  long  speech  which  he  made  on  September  18, 
his  frequent  autumnal  custom,  to  his  County  Agricul- 

Association  at  Aylesbury.  The  occasion  weighed 
y  on  him  in  prospect,  as  he  told  Lady  Bradford  on 
mber  2 :     ^  I  have  another  affair  hanging  over  me, 

horribly  distresses  and  depresses  me;  to  be  Presi- 
in  about  a  fortnight,  of  the  Royal  Bucks  Agricultural 
iation;  at  all  times  a  painful  effort,  but  at  this  mo- 
so  critical  in  the  agricultural  world,  entailing  on  me 
thought  and  labor  than  if  I  had  to  bring  forward  a 
measure  in  Parliament/  He  would  not  admit,  he 
that  the  agricultural  system  of  England  had  broken 
There  was  distress,  but  not  decadence.  He  main- 
l  that  the  distribution  of  the  three  profits  from  the 
^ave  us  three  valuable  classes  on  the  land  instead  of 
and  quoted  statistics  to  show  that  production  per  acre 
agland  under  the  triple  system  was  double  that  of 
»  under  the  system  of  peasant  proprietors.  He  dis- 
i  the  uncertain  conditions  of  transatlantic  competition 
a  view  of  discouraging  precipitate  action;  at  home, 
)ver,  bad  harvests  would  before  long  be  replaced  by 
ones.  But  there  was  ample  reason  for  rent  reduction 
ndlords,  who  he  was  sure  would  be  ready  to  stand  by 
farmers.  Then  full  use  should  be  made  of  his  own 
lultural  Holdings  Act,  which  secured  compensation 
e  farmer  for  unexhausted  improvements.  Finally 
ide  his  country  hearers  beware  of  Cockney  agitators 
)ut  by  the  party  which  always  viewed  the  agricultural 
ist  with  hostility.  *  But  a  year  ago,  they  were  setting 
gricultural  labourers  against  the  farmers;  now  they 
ttempting  to  set  the  farmers  against  the  landlords.' 
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These  men  were  opposed  to  our  *  free  and  aristocratic  gov- 
ernment You  may  get  rid  of  that  government,  gentlemen; 
but  if  you  do  you  will  have  either  a  despotism  that  ends  in 
democracy,  or  a  democracy  that  ends  in  despotism.' 

Patience,  liberal  reductions  of  rent,  security  for  tenants, 
unexhausted  improvements  —  these  constituted  Beacons- 
field's  prescription  for  the  immediate  trouble.  He  had 
manifested  his  own  belief  in  the  future  of  agricultural 
property  by  adding  at  this  season  to  his  Hughenden  estate; 
but  his  letters  show  the  straits  to  which  his  friends  among 
the  big  landlords  were  driven. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  Downing  Street,  Oct.  7. —  I  hope  you  have  won  the  race, 
wh.  is  possible,  as  they  say  ^  everybody  has  his  turn,'  the'  I  have 
heard  the  apophthegm  in  coarser  tongue. 

They  say  now,  however,  as  the  consequence  of  the  landed 
break-up,,  that  there  are  to  be  no  more  turf,  and  no  more  London 
seasons.  All  our  friends  have  shut  up  their  bouses,  or  are  to 
do  so.  It  will  be  an  excuse  for  some,  who  ought  to  have  done  so 
under  any  circumstances. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  one:  Burghleyl  But  this,  I  think,  must 
be  her  ladyship's  temper  as  much  as  his  Lp.'s  ruin.  A  good 
many  more  were  mentioned  at  the  Council  yesterday,  but  I  have 
forgotten  them,  so  I  hope  they  may  not  be  true. 

To  my  surprise,  how  [ever],  your  friend  Duke  of  Rfichmond] 
and  G[ordon],  who  throughout  has  been  quite  sceptical  of  smash, 
announced  that  his  news,  from  Sussex,  was  the  very  worst,  and 
that  his  men,  with  leases,  were  throwing  upt  I  am  sorry  for 
the  country,  still  more  for  him,  whom  I  like.  .  .  .  For  myself,  I 
could  live  in  a  garret  provided  it  was  well  whitewashed,  and 
very  clean. 

I  came  up  yesterday  early  to  see  S[ali8bury],  a  very  long  eon- 
ference,  and  then  Cab.,  still  longer  —  and  now  I  am  returning, 
in  10  mins.,  to  H[ughenden]  with[ou]t  any  news  from  CabnL 
It  looks  as  if  there  had  been,  or  rather  was,  a  battle*  for  thciy 
may  be  still  fighting.     So  much  the  better.  .  .  . 

Hughenden  Manob,  Oct,  9. —  I  smelt  gunpowder  in  my  last 

'  letter,  and  it  has  come.^    I  wish  Roberts  had  more  force.     It  is 

clear  that,  from  the  first,  we  have  suffered  from  want  of  trm^or^ 

1  The  Battle  of  ChamaiaK 
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and  tho'  there  are  troops  eno',  they  are  still  at.  too  great  a  dis- 
tance. 

However,  I  will  only  think  of  yr.  own  victory,  which  is  very 
triumphant  I  wrote  a  line  of  congratulation  to  Bradford  yes- 
terday, who,  being  Master  of  the  Horse,  deserves  to  win.  My 
household  is  much  excited  by  the  event.  I  suspect  B.'s  valet 
must  have  *  put  them  on/  I  fear  they  are  all  on  the  turf  —  even 
Mr.  Baum. 

The  peacocks  are  beginning  to  get  proud  again,  their  tails 
developing  as  the  leaves  fall.  .  .  . 

The  Aylesbury  and  Guildhall  speeches  were  Beacons- 
field's  only  contributions  to  the  oratory  of  the  autumn. 
But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Parliament  had  completed 
six  out  of  a  possible  seven  sessions  and  that  therefore  dis- 
solution could  not  be  far  distant,  the  outpouring  this  year — ^^ 
was  inunense  on  both  sides.  All  other  efforts,  however, 
paled  beside  Gladstone's  Midlothian  ^  pilgrimage  of  passion/ 
with  its  herculean  programme,  its  undiscriminating  denun- 
ciation of  the  Beaconsfield  Government  and  all  their  works, 
its  arrogant  claim  to  be  fighting  the  battle  of  ^  justice, 
humanity,  freedom,  law '  ^  against  the  powers  of  darkness. 
This  outburst,  which  occupied  the  last  week  of  November 
and  the  first  week  of  December,  did  not  disturb  Beacons- 
field's  autimm  routine  of  incessant  work  at  Hughenden  and 
in  London,  varied  by  an  occasional  visit  for  a  day  or  two 
to  friends.  At  the  close  of  Gladstone's  campaign  he  wrote 
to  Cranbrook :  *  It  certainly  is  a  relief  that  this  drenching 
rhetoric  has  at  length  ceased ;  but  I  have  never  read  a  word 
of  it     Satis  eloqaentice,  sapiential  parum/ 

To  Lady  Bradford, 

Hatfield  House,  Nov,  1. — .  .  .  I  believe  the  only  foundation 
for  the  sudden  surmise  of  a  dissolution  was  Willie  Dyke  paying 
bis  annual  visit  to  Hughenden,  and  Charley  Carington,  that 
ggexkixiB,  immediately  telegraphing  to  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt  that  all 
^vas  arranged,  and  dissolution  instant.  I  have  heard  no  single 
valid  reason  why  a  loyal  Parliament  shd.  be  submitted  to  such 

1  Quoted  from  Oladstone's  Diary  for  December  28,  1879.  Mor ley's 
tnadttamef  Book  XII.,  ch.  6. 
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an  injury  and  insult  as  a  reward  for  their  faithful  services  and 
support.  .  .  . 

10,  Downing  Street,  Nov.  6. —  As  you  say,  a  heavy,  a  very 
heavy  week.  I'd  be  very  glad  were  it  as  short  as  that  Cabs, 
every  day.  I  have  just  come  up  from  the  Cabt.  and  was  told 
that  poor  Schou  [ valoflF] ,  who  called  on  me  yesterday  to  say 
farewell,  was  waiting  for  me  in  the  reception  room.  He  is 
recalled,  and  alas!  not  to  be  Minister  or  anything:  his  successor 
Prince  Lobanoff.  .  .  . 

This  is  incoherent;  as  Schou.  said,  ^You  are  breathless  and 
exhausted  with  your  Cabinet ;  so  I  will  be  short.' 

Nov,  9. — .  .  .  The  City  dinner  to-morrow  is  always  an  ex- 
hausting affair,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  not  free  from  my  old 
foe.  It  always  attacks  me  about  this  time,  and  after  two  months 
of  health,  I  began  to  think  I  was  immortal.  I  feel  very  much 
the  reverse  at  this  moment.  .  .  . 

To  Anne  Lady  Chesterfield. 

10,  Downing  Street,  Nov.  13,  '79. —  I  am  very  sorry  about 
your  dog.  I  have  a  collie  of  Monty's  standing  on  his  hind  legs, 
and  begging  to  be  noticed,  by  me  at  this  very  moment  His 
shaggy  coat  is  beautiful  in  texture  and  color,  and  his  eyes  like 
])recious  stones,  yet  full  of  intelligeiice  and  humanity:  a  most 
sensible  and  agreeable  companion.  But  then  they  die  too  soon, 
and,  in  their  youth,  are  apt  to  meet  mischances  like  yours.  Dis- 
temper is  a  terrible  mystery.  I  had  a  collie  once,  who  suffered 
terribly,  but  I  saved  his  life  by  frequent,  but  very  slight,  doses 
of  port  wine,  recommended  by  a  vet.  at  Beaconsfield. 

The  dinner  at  the  Guildhall  was  very  successful.  It  was  the 
most  crowded  banquet  that  Gog  and  Magog  ever  looked  down 
upon.  .  .  . 

To  Lady  Bradford, 

10,  Downing  Street,  Nov.  16,  '79. — .  .  .  We  seem  to  be  in  fot 
a  premature  hard  black  frost,  and  I  cannot  venture  out,  but  ^ 
am  pretty  well.  .  .  . 

Of  course,  you  know  they  expelled  Labouchere  from  tb* 
B[eef]  steak  Club.  I  doubt  ihe  justice  of  the  Committee  ao^ 
their  friends  in  this  particular  instance,  but  they  did  rightW 
in  seizing  an  occasion  to  show  the  disgust  of  society  at  tJ^^ 
originator  of  what  are  called  *  society'  papers.  There  is  no  e^' 
cuse  for  Labouchere.  Bom  with,  or  to,  every  advantage,  goO" 
abilities,  large  fortune,  first-rate  education,  a  member  of  an  illu^' 
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trioiiB  profession,  and,  while  quite  young,  member  for  t1 -^  metrop. 
Doun^y  he  sacrifices  England  for  Bohemia,  and  lives  with  bravoes 
Rnd  ruffians,  whose  natural  business  it  is  to  poison  society.  .  .  . 

Nov.  24. —  I  am  writing  to  you  by  candlelight,  and  so  it  has 
been  for  these  days  past;  with  no  change,  except  to-day,  they 
say,  there  is  a  dreary  thaw,  and  that  the  hard  blacl:  frost  has 
gone,  or  is  going.  .  .  . 

Schou.  luncheoned  here,  I  think  on  Friday.  ...  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  him  his  farewell  audience  for  Thursday  next, 
for  wh.  he  seems  greatly  obliged  to  me.  I  hope  the  Queen  may 
invite  him  to  dine.  After  all,  he  is  the  only  Russian  who  at 
least  pretends  to  be  our  friend,  and  his  disgrace  at  his  own  Court 
18  attributable  to  his  supposed  friendliness  to  this  country. 
Really  it  means  his  friendship  to  peace  and  common  sense, 
neither  of  wh.  are  popular  at  St.  Petersburg. 

I  offered  Henry  Lennox  the  Deputy  Governorship  of  the  New 
Forest,  wh.  half  the  world  is  candidate  for.  All  my  colleagues, 
to  whom  I  broke  my  intention,  protested  against  my  madness 
in  so  doing.  Will  you  believe  it,  that  Henry  declined  the  post, 
and  also,  if  it  became  vacant,  a  Commissionership  of  Customs, 
wh.  he  understood  I  was  reserving  for  him.  He  will  not  leave 
the  House  of  Conunons,  or  take  anything  but  a  high  post:  he 
absolutely  intimated  the  Cabinet  1 1  Don't  say  anything  about 
this.  .  .  . 

Nov.  26. —  I  am  now  going  to  have  my  audience  at  Windsor 
—  at  i  past  two,  tho'  our  Sovereign  does  not  arrive  until  betn. 
9  and  10  this  morning  I  What  nerve  I  what  muscle !  what  energy ! 
Her  Minister  is  very  deficient  in  all  three.  The  fogs  and  frosts 
of  this  harsh  November  have  terribly  knocked  me  down.  .  .  . 

HuQHENDEN  Manor,  Nov.  28. — .  .  .  You  are  quite  right.  I 
have  not  read  a  single  line  of  all  this  row,^  but  Monty  has  told 
me  something,  and  has  promised  me  to  make  notes,  in  case  it 
fall  to  my  lot  to  notice  his  wearisome  rhetoric.  What  a  waste 
of  powder  and  shot!  Because  all  this  was  planned  on  the  wild 
assumption,  that  Parlt.  was  going  to  be  dissolved,  whereas,  as 
^ir  George  Bowyer,  apparently  from  authority,  has  just  informed 
he  world,  Parlt.  will  probably  not  be  dissolved  till  the  year 
^t:er  next.  .  .  .  Monty  is  of  great  use  to  me,  and  therefore  goes 
tt  to-morrow  I     Such  is  life.  .  .  . 

-ZyTov.  29. — .  .  .  I  have  had  not  a  moment  to  look  at  the  papers 
^—day,  save  glancing  at  The  Times:  most  amused  at  their  quot- 
as my  description  of  the  oratory  of  the  Impetuous  Hypocrite, 
^.,  when  it  was  first  uttered,  they  disapproved! 

1  (iladstone's  Midlothian  campaign. 
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Dec.  1. — .  .  .  There  is  a  Cabinet  on  Wednesday.  .  .  .  Awful 
to  go  up,  and  return,  in  this  dreadful  weather;  the  snow  now 
falling  fast,  and  the  frost  continuing.  .  .  . 

Poor  Eoebuck  gone!  His  Privy  Couneillorship  made  his- last 
hours  tranquil,  if  not  content.  Never  was  such  an  unsuccessful 
career  except  poor  Joseph  Hume's,  who,  tho'  he  was  perpetually 
making,  or  saving.  Ministries,  was  not  even  made  a  P.  Councillor. 
I  was  more  generous. 

Dee,  8. —  Your  letters  are  most  agreeable  to  me,  and  tho'  they 
are  not  a  compensation  for  yr.  society  at  Crichel,  wh.  I  shall 
probably  never  see  again,  they  are  a  solace. 

My  visits  there,  and  at  most  places,  are  rather  artificial  I 
always  feel  there  is  nothing  in  common  between  me  and  the 
other  guests,  and  tho'  in  theory  we  are  living,  when  you  are 
a  guest,  under  the  same  roof,  in  practice  our  companionahip 
is  very  slight.  A  forced  walk  in  the  morning  at  a  disagreeable 
hour,  always  necessarily  short,  and  then  come  carriages,  in  wh. 
I  never  enter,  and  wh.  you  always  do  —  and  must  always  do— 
and  I  am  alone,  while  you  are  luncheoning  with  sporting  heroes. 
I  think,  therefore,  I  shall  never  leave  my  own  roof  again:  no 
one  can  be  offended,  for,  unless  there  is  a  change,  wh.  it  u 
diificult  to  foresee,  I  have  told  the  Faery  the  same  thing,  and 
will  not  go  now  even  to  Windsor,  tho'  I  believe  from  the  top 
of  my  highest  hill  the  Castle  is  in  sight. 

I  read  a  despatch  yesterday  from  Odo  Buss  [ell],  very  curious: 
not  a  private  letter  to  Ld.  S[alisbury],  but  a  regrular  despatch, 
*very  confidential.'  It  gives  an  account  of  a  very  confidential 
conversation  with  Cte.  St.  Vallier,  the  French  Ambassador  at 
Berlin,  as  to  his  recent  visit  to  Bismarck  at  Varzin. 

He  found  the  great  man  in  much  better  health  than  the  news- 
papers report,  '  reading  over  again  all  Lord  Beaconsfield's  novels- 
He  told  St.  Vallier  that  a  first-rate  work  of  fiction  waa  the 
only  thing  that  gave  him  distraction;  that  riding,  shootingi 
farming,  planting,  and  hunting,  even  wolves  and  wild  boars,  he 
still  was  thinking  of  politics;  but  with  a  fine  novel,  he  was  qnite 
lost. 

He  said  he  had  never  written  works  of  fiction,  because  he 
cd.  not  do  two  things  at  the  same  time;  that  all  the  creative  power 
that  he  had,  he  gave  to  politics,  otherwise  he  shd.  probably  write 
novels ;  and  he  said  a  good  deal  more.  He  was  very  frank  and 
satisfactory,  according  to  St.  Vallier,  as  to  general  politics. 

What  Bismarck  says  as  to  writing  fiction  is  perfectly  true. 
I  have  told  you  the  same  thing.  I  never  cd  do  two  things  at 
the  same  time ;  at  least  2  wh,  required  the  creative  power. 

When  I  waa  made  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  I  was  oUig^ 
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leave  off  writing;  from  Tancred,  my  la^t  then,  to  Lothair 
rears,  and  from  Loth,  nine  years,  being  a  Minister.. 
>ec.  17. — .  .  .  Visit  to  the  Faery  very  agreeable.    It  was  a 
3etual  audience,  and,  at  last,  daughters  tapped  at  the  door  at 
»  9  before  dinner  to  break  up  the  charming  flow  .  .  . 

>ncc  more  Beaconsfield  spent  a  solitary  Christinas  at 
gheuden,  waiting  for  news  of  Boberts,  whom  a  sudden 
ng  of  the  tribes  had  beleaguered  at  Sherpur,  near  Cabul. 
was  not  well.  *  The  fact  is,'  he  told  Lady  Bradford, 
have  scarcely  been  out  of  the  house  for  six  weeks>  in 
er  to  save  my  chest,  and  have  knocked  up  one's  nervous 
tern  a  little  in  consequence.'  Happily  his  anxiety  was 
eved  by  Indian  telegrams  on  December  28.  *  I  believe,' 
told  his  friend,  ^  the  smash  of  the  enemy  is  complete,  nor 
I  think  they  will  again  rally.  I  expect  to  meet  Parlia- 
Qt,  both  as  regards  Asia  and  Africa,  with  a  clean  bill 
health.'  Accordingly  he  began  the  new  year  in  fair 
rits  and,  he  told  the  Queen,  in  better  health  owing  to  the 
et  life  which  he  had  led. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

luGHENDEN  MANOfe,  Jan.  1,  '80. —  I  hate  anniversaries  as  much 
70U  do :  but  you  wd.  be  amused  with  the  various  *  kind  wishes ' 
ave  received  this  morning.  I  won't  dwell  on  Sandringham, 
Bruxelles,  tho'  one  was  a  Princess,  and  the  other  a  Queea 
I  think  you  would  be  diverted  by.  one  from  the  Prince  of 
jdad,  my  *  devoted,  tho'  distant,  admirer.'  I  remember  him  in 
I  country,  when  he  made  one  of  those  civilising  visits  the 
entals  are  fond  of. 

)sborne  has  sent  me,  as  an  eirenne,  a  most  beautiful  book, 
rich  in  illustrations  of  the  Teutonic,  Italian,  and  English 
ools  of  art  that^  I  am  sure,  it  will  occupy  and  delight  you 
your  next  visit  here. 

)ur  news  is  very  good  this  morning  from  the  seat  of  war. 
cer  has  returned  from  a  successful  expedition,  and  the  ascer- 
led  loss  of  the  enemy  on  the  23-4  was  3,000:  ours  not  half 
There  has  been  nothing  like  it  in  point  of  numbers  since 
incourt. 

ifter  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Hughenden, 
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Beaconsfield  went  up  to  town  to  prepare  for  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  and,  in  spite  of  his  indifferent  healthy  resumed 
his  practice  of  dining  out.  Perhaps  as  the  result,  he  was 
once  more  confined  to  his  room  by  illness  —  a  misfortune 
which  he  shared  with  Salisbury  and  other  important  col- 
leagues. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

10,  Downing  St.  Jan,  19. —  As  you  have  seen,  business  is  very 
pressing:  Cabinets  every  day  since  I  came  up,  and  we  only  do 
not  meet  in  the  morning,  because  the  exx>ected  Indian  mail  has 
not  yet  arrived.  ...  I  dined  on  Saturday  at  Gloucester  House  — 
a  royal  party,  but  very  agreeable,  and  a  first-rate  dinner,  wh.  , 
even  Prince  Hal,  very  curious  in  such  matters,  noticed  witlu^M 
much  praise.  The  Tecks  were  there:  Princess  Louise  to  whoi 
the  dinner  was  given.  .  .  . 

Yesterday  I  dined  at  Stafford  House:  a  dinner  also  given 
Pss.  L[ouise] —  a  farewell  one,  as  she  departs  ^  on  Wedy.  .  . 
P.  Hal  was  there,  but  no  other  royalties,  but  a  miscellaneoi 
and  an  esthetical  crew,  to  interest  and  amuse  the  Queen  o 
Canada.  .  .  . 

Jan.  23. — .  .  .  I  have  not  been  out  since  Monday,  and 
obliged  to  ask  Dr.  Kidd  to  call  on  me,  which  is  a  bore.    Th- 
worst  is  that  Salisbury  has  knocked  up;  and  in  the  very  hei 
and  crisis  of  affairs,  with  daily  Cabinets,  Queen's  Speeches  an< 
new  Russian  Ambassadors,  is  ordered  not  to  attend  to  business 
a  feverish  attack,  which  always  frightens  one.  .  .  .  Don't 
anything  to  the  world  about  Salisbury,  as  the  enemy  will  ti 
umph.  .  .  . 

Jan,  25. — .  .  .  Lady  Salisbury  writes   a  better  acc[oun]t 
her  husband.    The  fever  much  diminished,  and  nearly  gone,  bi 
very  weak.    We  have  a  Cab.  to-morrow,  the  second  he  cannc 
attend,  at  a  time,  too,  when  I  most  want  him. 

{In  pencil),  Thursday  {Jan.  29]. —  I  am  unable  to  move 
Salisbury  is  confined  to  his  room  at  Hatfield,  and  must  do  n 
work;  the  Ld.  Chancellor,  attacked  by  asthma  for  the  first  tim 

was  so  frightened  that  he  rushed  to  Bournemouth,  where      

found  the  fog  blacker  than  here;  the  Chr.  of  the  Exchequer  ^^-* 
in  bed  with  influenza ;  Sandon  is  at  Liverpool ;  ^  where  JoIm-  ^* 
Manners'  broken  bones  are  I  hardly  know.  But  if  there  hm-^ 
been  a  Cabinet  to-day,  six  wd.  have  been  absent.  .  .  . 

1  For  Canada. 

2  Where  there  was  a  by-election  in  progress. 
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Feb.  5. — .  .  .  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  any  share  in  the  cere- 
mony, wh.^  with  the  dinner  of  yesterday  and  the  debate  of  this 
evening  was  beyond  my  physical  powers.  So  the  sword  of  state 
was  carried  by  yr.  friend  the  Duke  of  E.  and  Q.,  and  the  D.  of 
Northumberland  was  consoled  by  [?  for]  his  never  having  any- 
thing to  do,  by  bearing  the  Crown  —  rather  a  weighty  and  dif- 
ficult <^ce.  . 

I  hope  to  be  in  my  place  in  H.  of  L.  in  two  hours'  time,  but  I 
have  not  yet  put  on  a  boot,  and  am  as  shaky  as  a  man  can  be, 
who  has  been  shut  up  for  two  weeks. 

Feb.  6. — .  .  .  I  had  great  difficulty  in  speaking  last  night,  and 
what  I  did  say  I  said  very  badly.  .  .  . 

Altogether  an  ill-omened  begimiing  for  the  final  session 
of  the  1874  Parliament. 

1  Of  the  opening  of  Parliament  by  the  Queen. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
Dissolution  and  Dbfeat 

1880 

When  Ministers  met  Parliament,  they  had  come  to  no 
conclusion  as  to  the  date  of  dissolution.  The  choice  lay 
between  the  spring  and  the  autumn ;  and  their  disposition, 
in  which  their  chief  concurred,  was  on  the  whole  to  allow 
the  Parliament  to  run  its  course,  and  hold  the  elections  in 
the  autumn.  A  dissolution  in  the  spring  was  hardly  even 
possible  until  certain  measures  had  been  passed  to  relieve 
distress  in  Ireland.  Once  more  the  affairs  of  that  unhappy 
country,  which  had  dominated  the  General  Election  of  1868 
and  the  Parliament  then  elected,  but  which  had  occupied 
a  more  moderate  share  of  Ministerial  and  Parliamentary 
attention  since  1874,  forced  themselves  insistently  upon  the 
Cabinet,  though  they  had  by  no  means  as  yet  similarly  af- 
fected the  public  mind. 

Froude  has  blamed  Disraeli  for  not  seizing  in  1874  *  the 
opportunity  to  reorganise  the  internal  government  of  Ire- 
land.' He  suggests  that  the  land  question  might  have 
boon  adjusted  on  equitable  lines,  the  authority  of  the  law 
restored,  nationalist  visions  extinguished,  and  a  permanent 
sottlomeut  arrived  at,  but  he  gives  us  no  clue  to  the  scheme 
by  which  these  desirable  results  might  have  been  achieved. 
Fronde's  is  a  perverse  judgment,  which  takes  no  account 
of  the  conditions  in  which  Disraeli  was  called  to  power. 
One  of  the  causes  which  produced  the  Conservative  majo^ 
ity  was  resentment  at  the  disproportionate  preoccupation  of 
Government  and  Parliament  with  Ireland.     The  desire  and 

intention  of  the  electorate  were  to  give  heroic  l^slation 
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pause^  and  to  proceed  with  social  reform.  Gladstone  had 
Lssed  two  great  and  revolutionary  Irish  measures,  the 
lurch  Act  and  the  Land  Act,  which,  with  a  University 
II  still  to  be  passed,  were  to  bring  appeasement  to  a  dis- 
icted  country.  Disraeli  had  not  agreed  with  the  policy 
these  measures ;  but  they  were  now  in  force,  and  it  was 
B  obvious  duty  of  his  Government  to  give  them  time  to 
>rk  and  to  produce  all  the  healing  effects  of  which  they 
^re  capable,  while  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  law 
d  assisting  social  improvement.  Such  was  the  policy  of 
jercom  and  Hicks  Beach,  Disraeli's  first  Lord-Lieutenant 
id  Chief  Secretary  —  a  policy  continued  by  their  suc- 
ssors,  Marlborough  and  James  Lowther.  They  even  suc- 
eded  in  completing  Gladstone's  original  scheme  by  pass- 
g  in  1879,  in  addition  to  other  educational  measures,  a 
niversity  Act,  which  went  a  considerable  way  to  meet 
le  demands  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics  for  University  privi- 
^es;  and  they  administered  the  law  with  courage,  and 
n  the  whole  with  success.  Though  these  proceedings 
ardly  fulfilled  Disraeli's  expressed  hope  of  governing  Ire- 
Jid  *  according  to  the  policy  of  Charles  I.  and  not  of  Oliver 
it)mwell,'  their  aim  was  distinctly  ameliorative;  and  per- 
ips  the  amelioration  might  have  been  quickened,  had  ho 
'en  able  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  visiting  Ireland  in 
'ison,  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart  in  the  first  recess 
ter  his  return  to  office  in  1874. 

Gladstone's  legislation  failed  to  effect  its  object,  as  Dis- 
til had  said  from  the  first  that  it  was  bound  to  fail.  In- 
^d  of  appeasing  Irish  discontent,  it  revived  the  old  Re- 
ill  movement  in  a  new  guise.  Beginning  as  a  constitu- 
^a\  agitation  in  which  all  might  well  join,  the  movement 
Bidually  took  on  a  revolutionary  form,  as  its  guidance  fell 
y^re  and  more  under  the  direction  of  Parnell,  acting  on 
^allel  lines  with  Davitt,  a  Fenian  convict  on  ticket  of 
^Ve.  The  failure  of  the  harvests  in  Ireland,  as  in  Eng- 
J^d,  gave  the  agitators  a  dangerous  leverage  on  which  to 
3t,     Obstruction  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  Ireland 
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the  withholding  of  rent  —  the  only  interest  in  the  land  left 
by  the  Act  of  1871  to  the  Irish  landlord  —  were  creating 
in  the  autumn  of  1879  a  dangerous  situation,  which  was 
temporarily  relieved  by  a  few  judicious  arrests.  Beacons- 
field,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  prepared  to  consider 
some  sort  of  Federal  Constitution  for  Ireland — *your 
damnable,  delightful  country,'  as  he  called  it  in  talking 
with  David  Plunket  But,  along  with  all  British  states- 
men of  his  day,  including  even  the  Gladstone  of  that  epoch, 
he  was  profoundly  convinced  that  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
the  heart  of  the  Empire,  must  be  preserved  intact,  and 
therefore  strongly  resisted  an  agitation  which  in  his  opinion 
must,  if  successful,  result  in  separation. 

To  cope,  however,  with  the  real  distress  produced  by  a 
succession  of  bad  harvests,  he  and  the  Irish  Government 
promoted  immediate  relief  legislation,  which  should  meet 
the  many  cases  of  undeserved  misfortune  not  provided  for 
by  a  great  voluntary  fund  organised  in  Ireland  under  the 
direction  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant's wife.  He  was  resolved  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  the  recurrence  of  such  a  calamity  as  befell  Ireland  ifl 
1848.  Other  Irish  measures  which  were  under  discussion 
in  the  Cabinet  during  the  winter,  but  on  which  no  final  de- 
cision had  been  taken,  were  the  placing  of  the  surplus  from 
the  Disestablished  Church  Fund  in  the  hands  of  Commis- 
sioners as  a  Reproductive  Loan  Fund,  and  the  expansion 
of  the  Purchase  Clauses  of  the  Land  Act.  The  relief  Bills, 
in  spite  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  them  on  suffering  Irish 
agriculturists,  were  at  once  and  persistently  obstructed  by 
Pamellite  members ;  and  this  factious  spirit  threatened  to 
make  the  continuance  of  the  Parliament  impossible.  But 
Ministers  were  at  first  still  loth  to  precipitate  dissolution. 
Beaconsfield's  correspondence  with  the  Queen  shows  what 
considerations  were  uppermost  in  his  and  their  minds. 
The  Queen  found,  she  wrote,  that  the  Irish  Home  Rulo 
members  would  make  it  impossible  to  go  on  with  the  Ses- 
sion.    But  would  they  be  better  in  another  Parliament  i 
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From  Queen  Victoria. 

Osborne,  Feb,  12,  1880. — .  .  .  Ought  you  not  to  come  to  some 
agreement  with  some  of  the  sensible,  and  reasonable  and  not  vio- 
lent men  on  the  other  side,  to  put  a  stop  to  what  clearly  is  a 
determination  to  force  the  disruption  of  the  British  Empire? 
It  is  a  serious  Constitutional  question.  Can  the  Queen  per- 
sonally do  anything  to  facilitate  matters  ? 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  Downing  Street,  Feb.  13,  1880. — .  .  .  Even  if  it  were  ad- 
visable to  dissolve  Parliament,  that  is  not  so  easy  a  process  as 
seems  upon  the  surface. 

Yr.  Majesty's  Govt,  might  fairly  hold,  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Opposition  exempts  yr.  Majesty's  Ministers  from  the  pledges, 
which  they  have  given,  to  pass  several  measures  of  urgency  — 
such  as  the  "  Corrupt  Practices  Bill,"  the  "  Vacant  Seats  in  the 
H.  of  Commons  Bill" — before  they  advise  yr.  Majesty  to  em- 
power them  to  go  to  the  country.  But  even  with  this  justifiable 
disregard  of  their  engagements  Parliament  could  not  be  dis- 
solved without  arranging  the  finances  of  the  country,  and  passing 
the  Mutiny  Act,  and  this  would  place  it  in  the  power  of  the 
Opposition,  greatly  to  delay  the  dissolution.  .  .  . 

Lord  Beaconsfield  believes  that  the  time  may  come,  when  the 
interposition  and  personal  influence  of  yr.  Majesty  may  most 
beneficially  be  exercised  in  bringing  about  a  more  satisfactory 
state  of  the  H.  of  Commons  than  now  prevails.  But  Lord  Bea- 
consfield fears,  that  nothing  can  be  effected  in  this  vein,  until 
there  is  a  new  Parliament.  There  are  no  *  sensible  and  reason- 
able, and  really  not  violent  men '  in  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition 
on  whom  your  Majesty  might  now  act.  The  nominal  leaders  have 
no  authority,  and  the  mass,  chiefly  under  the  guidance  and  au- 
thority, or  rather  inspiration,  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  avoids  the 
responsibility  of  his  position,  are  animated  by  an  avidity  for 
office  such  as  Lord  Beaconsfield,  after  more  than  forty  years' 
experience,  cannot  recall. 

Whether  yr.  Majesty's  present  Ministers  have  a  majority  at 
the  imi)ending  election,  or  whether  they  have  to  cross  the  House, 
yr.  Majesty's  interposition  might  be  equally  efficacious,  and  the 
leading  men  of  both  parties  would,  then,  be  more  free  to  carry 
your  Majesty's  patriotic  intentions  into  effect. 

Feh,  14. — .  .  .  The  Cabinet  to-day  considered  the  question  of 
dissolution  in  all  its  forms  and  contingencies.  They  unani- 
mously agreed,  that  nothing  but  a  very  critical  state  of  affairs. 
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such  as  menaced  during  the  first  week  of  the  session,  could 
authorise  such  a  step,  as  it  would  justly  he  reproached  to  them, 
that,  if  dissolution  were  desired,  it  should  have  occurred  in  the*- 
late  autumn.    If  however  the  factious  spirit  were  continued,  oc- 
revived,  then  they  would  recommend  yr.  Majesty  to  appeal  ten 
your  people  at  all  risks. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  in  good  heart,  and  sai^M 
the'  his  plan  was  not  yet  strictly  matured,  it  was  his  intentiov— 
to  make  a  financial  proposition  which  would  involve  no  addrr= 
tional  taxation.  This  declaration  on  his  part,  will  he  worth  mo^^ 
than,  even,  the  elections  at  Liverpool  and  the  Borough.  .  .  . 

Feb.  21, — .  .  .  The  dehate  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  nigh:^ 
it  is  to  he  hoped,  will  finish  discussions  on  Afghanistan,  un^^ 
new  events  and  circiunstances  happen  and  occur.    The  Duke       < 
Argyll  made  a  most  ahle  review  of  matters  on  which  the  Hou^g 
of  Lords  bad  long  ago  decided.    Lord  Beaconsfield  endeavou^^c 
to  put  an  intelligible  issue  to  the  country.     The  intrigues       0/ 
Russia  determined  yr.  Majesty's  Govt,  to  secure  the  gates      of 
India.     They  have  accomplished  their  purpose.     Their  policy  Yias 
never  changed,  and  the  unsatisfactory  accidents  that  have    oc* 
curred  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  policy,  but  are  those  casua/- 
ties,  which  are  inseparable  from  human  affairs. 

The  state  of  business  last  night  in  the  House  of  Commons 
augurs  important  events.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
gave  notice  of  the  intention  of  yr.  Majesty's  Qovt.  to  grapple 
with  the  Obstructionists.  .  .  . 

Thus,  in  spite  of  Ministers'  hesitation,  the  prevalence  of 
faction  in  Parliament,  which  had  obliged  them  at  once  to 
strengthen  the  Speaker's  hands  to  deal  with  it,  was  bring- 
ing their  minds  round  to  contemplate  the  advisability  of  ^ 
immediate   dissolution.     Other   considerations   pointed    ^ 
the  same  direction.     Urgent  legislative  necessities  were  ti 
by  the  passage  of  the  Irish  relief  Bills  into  law  early 
March.     But,  in  the  face  of  faction,  it  would  be  diffi* 
to  secure  the  renewal  of  the  Peace  Preservation  Act, 
about  to  expire.     And  yet  that,  without  such  a  renewal, 
land,  in  the  throes  of  an  anti-rent  agitation,  would  be 
governable,   lieaconsfield  and  the  Irish  Government 
well  assured,  and  the  measure  was  drafted.     An  imme 
dissolution  would  provide  a  new  Parliament,  fresh 
contact  with  the  people's  will,  in  sufficient  time  to  dea 
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tihis  imperative  matter.  In  another  respect  dissolution 
tvould  relieve  the  situation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a 
Eome  Office  scheme  for  the  purchase  of  the  London  Water 
[Companies  had  met  there  with  severe  criticism  on  account 
>f  its  apparently  excessive  generosity  to  existing  share- 
solders.  After  Boberts's  victories  in  Afghanistan,  there 
ivas  no  serious  difficulty  in  imperial  or  foreign  affairs  to 
itand  in  the  way;  and  the  revival  of  trade  had  put  the 
business  community  in  a  better  position  to  sustain  the 
lecessary  disturbance  of  a  General  Election. 

The  electoral  omens,  moreover,  seemed  to  be  good.  Dur- 
ing the  years  of  crisis  in  foreign  affairs  the  Government 
bad  lost  on  balance  some  seats  in  the  by-elections;  but  the 
House  of  Commons  had  supported  them  unswervingly,  both 
moderate  Liberals  and  Irish  Home  Rulers  being  often 
found  in  the  ^Ministerial  lobbv;  and  three  recent  elections 
had  suggested  that  the  period  of  danger  had  passed.  At 
Sheffield  in  December  the  Liberals  had  only  retained  by  a 
small  majority  the  seat  to  which  Roebuck,  who  supported 
Ministers  in  foreign  affairs,  had  been  originally  elected  as 
a  Radical.  At  Liverpool  in  February  a  Conservative  held 
the  seat  by  a  majority  of  2,000  in  spite  of  a  large  Irish 
vote  which  was  captured  by  the  popular  Liberal  candidate 
on  a  Home  Rule  platform.  And  at  Southwark  in  the  same 
month  a  barrister,  then  unknown  to  political  life,  but  whose 
eloquence  end  character  must  have  won  him  many  friends 
and  votes  —  now  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  K.C. —  captured  for 
the  Conservatives,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  a  seat  with 
a  long  Liberal  history. 

If  Government  stood  well  with  typical  urban  constitu- 
encies in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  London,  there  seemed 
no  reason  to  hesitate;  and  accordingly  at  a  Cabinet  on 
March  6,  held  in  Arlington  Street  on  account  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  illness,  the  fateful  decision  was  taken  to  dis- 
solve as  soon  as  current  business  could  be  wound  up. 
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To  Queen  Victoria. 

10,  Downing  Street,  March  6,  1880. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  with 
bis  humble  duty  to  your  Majesty : 

Tbe  Cabinet,  just  concluded,  sate  two  hours  and  a  half,  and 
every  member  of  it  was  requested  to  give  his  opinion:  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  having  the  priority. 

There  were  various  views,  and  some  differences  of  opinion,  but 
the  ultimate  result  was  unanimity. 

The  question,  after  exhausting  arguments,  really  resolved  itself 
to  this :  whether  your  Majesty  should  be  advised  to  dissolve  Par 
liament  now,  or  in  the  late  autumn. 

The  latter  alternative  was  thought  to  involve  too  many  risb; 
and  perhaps  was  altogether  impracticable,  for  the  excitement  of 
the  existing  House  of  Conunons  could  hardly  be  restrained  till 
that  later  period. 

There  is  some  difficulty  about  the  day  of  dissolution,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  embarrassments  of  Easter,^  and  the  hallowed 
claims  of  Passion  Week.  Your  Majesty's  visit  to  Baden  may 
without  difficulty  be  protracted,  but  your  Majesty  might  perhaps 
graciously  deign  to  consider  the  day  of  your  Majesty's  departure. 

Lord  Cranbrook,  who  will  have  the  privil^e  of  attending  your 
Majesty  this  evening,  will  explain  these  matters,  which  now 
might  weary  your  Majesty. 

The  Cabinet  was  held  at  Lord  Salisbury's  house,  who  looked 
better. 

The  announcement  was  made  in  both  Houses  on  Monday, 
March  8,  and  next  morning  there  appeared  a  manifesto 
from  the  Prime  Minister,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  focus  the 
attention  of  the  electorate  on  the  question  of  Ireland,  and 
the  dangers  involved  in  the  furious  agitation  there  in  prog- 
ress. It  will  be  remembered  that  at  that  period  it  was  still 
held  to  be  unconstitutional  for  peers  to  take  any  part  in 
elections;  and  therefore  it  was  only  in  some  such  indirect 
fashion  as  Beaconsfield  adopted  that  the  Prime  Minister, 
if  a  peer,  could  appeal  to  the  constituencies  to  support  his 
Government. 

To  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
10,  Downing  Street,  March  8,  1880. —  The  measures  respecting 

1  March  28th. 
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e  state  of  Ireland,  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  so  anx- 
osly  considered  with  your  Excellency,  and  in  which  they  were 
Qch  aided  by  your  advice  and  authority,  are  now  about  to  be 
bmitted  for  the  Royal  Assent,  and  it  is  at  length  in  the  power 

the  Ministers  to  advise  the  Queen  to  recur  to  the  sense  of 
r  people.  The  arts  of  agitators,  which  represented  that  Eng- 
id,  instead  of  being  the  generous  and  sympathising  friend, 
IS  indifferent  to  the  dangers  and  the  sufferings  of  Ireland,  have 
en  defeated  by  the  measures,  at  once  liberal  and  prudent,  which 
irliament  has  almost  unanimously  sanctioned. 
During  the  six  years  of  the  present  Administration  the  im- 
ovement  of  Ireland  and  the  content  of  our  fellow-countrymen 

that  island  have  muc^  occupied  the  care  of  the  Ministry,  and 
ey  may  remember  with  satisfaction  that,  in  this  period,  they 
ve  solved  one  of  the  most  diflScult  problems  connected  with  its 
vemment  and  people,  by  establishing  a  system  of  public  edu- 
tion  open  to  all  classes  and  all  creeds. 

Nevertheless  a  danger,  in  its  ultimate  results  scarcely  less  dis- 
trous  than  pestilence  and  famine,  and  which  now  engages  your 
ccellency's  anxious  attention,  distracts  that  country.  A  por- 
»n  of  its  population  is  attempting  to  sever  the  Constitutional 
)  which  unites  it  to  Qreat  Britain  in  that  bond  which  has 
voured  the  power  and  prosperity  of  both. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  men  of  light  and  leading  will  resist 
is  destructive  doctrine.     The  strength  of  this  nation  depends 

the  unity  of  feeling  which  should  pervade  the  United  King- 
m  and  its  widespread  dependencies.  The  first  duty  of  an  Eng- 
h  Minister  should  be  to  consolidate  that  co-operation  which 
aders  irresistible  a  community  educated,  as  our  own,  in  an 
ual  love  of  liberty  and  law. 

And  yet  there  are  some  who  challenge  the  expediency  of  the 
iperial  character  of  this  realm.    Having  attempted,  and  failed, 

enfeeble  our  colonies  by  their  policy  of  decomposition,  they 
ay  perhaps  now  recognise  in  the  disintegration  of  the  United 
Lngdom  a  mode  which  will  not  only  accomplish  but  precipitate 
eir  purpose. 

The  immediate  dissolution  of  Parliament  will  afford  an  op- 
Ttunity  to  the  nation  to  decide  upon  a  course  which  will  ma- 
rially  influence  its  future  fortunes  and  shape  its  destiny. 
^rely~in  this  century  has  there  been  an  occasion  more  critical. 
^e  power  of  England  and  the  peace  of  Europe  will  largely  de- 
xid  on  the  verdict  of  the  country.  Her  Majesty's  present  Min- 
-«r8  have  hitherto  been  enabled  to  secure  that  peace,  so  neces- 
Tj  to  the  welfare  of  all  civilised  countries,  and  so  peculiarly 
«  interest  of  our  own.    But  this  ineffable  blessing  cannot  be 
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obtained  by  the  passive  principle  of  non-interference.    Peace 
rests  on  the  presence,  not  to  say  the  ascendancy,  of  England  in 
the  councils  of  Europe.    Even  at  this  moment,  the  doubt,  sup- 
posed to  be  inseparable  from  popular  election,  if  it  does  not 
diminish,  certainly  arrests  her  influence,  and  is  a  main  reason 
for  not  delaying  an  appeal  to  the  national  voice.    Whatever  may 
be  its  consequences  to  Her  Majesty's  present  advisors,  may  it 
return  to  Westminster  a  Parliament  not  unworthy  of  the  power 
of  England,  and  resolved  to  maintain  it  I 

With  the  exceptiou  of  the  characteristically  Disraelian 
phrase,  *  men  of  light  and  leading,'  this  was  not  a  very 
happily  worded   document.     Besides   noticing  a   misused 
*  and  which  '  in  the  third  paragraph  —  a  constantly  ^ecu^ 
ring  inelegance   of   the   writer's   style  —  criticism  justly 
pounced  on  the  clumsiness  of  a  '  tie  which  unites '  nation^ 
in  a  *  bond/  of  *  to  consolidate  co-operation/  of  '  challenge 
the  expediency  of  the  imperial  character  of  this  realuL'    A 
more  serious  matter  was  the  maladroit  claim  for  England 
of  '  ascendancy '  in  the  councils  of  Europe.     Challenged 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  Beaconsfield  explained  that  he  meant^ 
not  supremacy,  but  only  moral  ascendancy.     Most  serious 
of  all  was  the  definite  assertion  in  the  letter  that  Ireland 
occupied  once  more,  and  must  inevitably  occupy,  the  fore- 
front of  politics.     The  ordinary  English  and  Scottish  elec- 
tor was  certain  to  resent  the  suggestion  tliat  the  attention 
of  Parliament  should  be  largely  monopolised,  as  it  was  ten 
years  before,  with  Irish  aflFairs.     On  the  whole,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  manifesto  proved  in  the  electoral  figtt 
to  be  rather  a  welcome  target  for  Beaconsfield's  foes  thaa^ 
an  inspiriting  banner  for  his  friends.     It  lost  him  the  Irisix 
vote  at  the  English  elections.     '  Vote  against  Benjamins- 
Disraeli,'  rang  the  Home  Rule  clarion,  '  as  you  would  vot^^ 
against  the  mortal  enemy  of  your  country  and  your  race* 
It  did  not  rally  to  the  Government  the  Anti-Home  Bnl^^ 
Liberals;  they  trusted,  and  with  some  reason,  in  Harting*^ 
ton's  pledges.     And  yet   in  substance,   in  his  two  mai*^ 
points,  Beaconsfield  was  right  and  his  warnings  were  sood 
justified*     Ireland  w*as  at  that  moment  the  danger^intrf 
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as  he^  with  official  knowledge  of  its  state  to  guide  him^  told 
his  countrymen.  And  the  experience  of  the  last  six  years, 
especially  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  and  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress, only  confirmed  the  lesson  taught  by  the  Crimean 
War  of  1854,  and  the  Danish  War  of  1864,  that,  in  order 
to  preserve  European  peace,  England  must  take  a  leading 
part  in  European  councils,  and  speak  in  them  with  a  firm 
and  unambiguous  voice.  In  the  late  autumn  Beaconsfield 
had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  saying  ^  I  told  you  so.' 

To  Lord  Beauchamp, 

HuGHENDEN,  Nov,  21,  *80. — .  ,  .  You  are  kind  in  recalling  my 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Our  enemies  said,  at  the 
time,  that  I  had  fixed  on  the  only  two  subjects  on  which  they 
could  have  no  difficulty :  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  settle  Turkey 
by  an  European  concert,  and  that  Ireland  only  required  a  truly 
Liberal  Government.  The  European  concert  is  a  ^fiasco,'  and 
nearly  landed  us  in  war,  which  I  intimated  I  and  Ireland  is  — 
anarchy ! 

I  roust  say  I  thought  my  friends,  at  the  time  I  wrote  the  letter, 
seemed  very  much  to  agree  with  the  then  Opposition,  and  evi- 
dently thought  I  had  blundered.  I  don't  count  you  among  them : 
you  are  always  faithful,  and  have  a  good  political  nose!  .  .  . 

At  the  moment  the  Opposition  treated  the  Irish  portion 
of  the  manifesto  as  a  barefaced  attempt  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  electorate  from  the  blunders  and  wrong-doing 
of  the  Government,  Gladstone  in  particular  describing  Bea- 
consfield's  warnings  as  *  baseless '  and  ^  terrifying  insinua- 
tions.*    Four  years  later,  on  September  1,  1884,  Gladstone 
niade  a  curious  apology.     '  I  frankly  admit,*  he  said,  *  I 
l^ad  had  much  upon  my  hands  connected  with  the  doings 
<*f  the  Beaconsfield  Government  in  almost  every  quarter 
^f  the  world,  and  I  did  not  know,  no  one  knew,  the  severity 
^^  the  crisis  that  was  already  swelling  upon  the  horizon, 
*^d  that  shortly  after  rushed  upon  us  like  a  flood.'     Bea- 
^iisfield  knew,  and  had  warned  the  country  in  impressive 
^^nes,  but  Gladstone  was  too  headstrong  to  listen.     Here 
^^  the  counts  on  which  Gladstone  asked  the  constituencies 
to  condemn  the  Beaconsfield  Government. 
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At  home  the  Ministers  have  neglected  legislation;  aggravated 
the  public  distress  by  continual  shocks  to  confidence,  which  is 
the  life  of  enterprise;  augmented  the  pi^blic  expenditure  and  taxa- 
tion for  purposes  not  merely  unnecef  ;ary  but  mischievous;  and  ^ 
plunged  the  finances,  which  were  hanloi  over  to  them  in  a  states 
of  singular  prosperity,  into  a  series  of  deficits  unexampled  in^ 
modem  times.  .  .  .  Abroad  they  h&\  ^  ; ^trained,  if  they  have  no*^ 
endangered,  the  prerogative  by  grosF  ..lisuse;  have  weakened  th«M 

empire  by  needless  wars,  unprofitable  extensions,  and  unwise  en 

gagements;  and  have  dishonoured  it  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  b^^ 
filching  the  island  of  Cyprus  from  the  Porte,  under  a  treatr*:^ 
clandestinely  concluded  in  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  .  . 
They  have  aggrandised  Russia ;  lured  Turkey  on  to  her  dismeoKis 
berment,  if  not  her  ruin;  replaced  the  Christian  population  c^j 
Macedonia  under  a  degrading  yoke,  and  loaded  India  with  tft^e 
costs  and  dangers  of  an  unjustifiable  war.  .  .  .  From  day  to  dft^, 
under  a   Ministry  called,  as  if  in  mockery.  Conservative,  the 
nation  is  perplexed  with  fear  of  change. 

This  was  the  theme  which  Gladstone  elaborated  in  an- 
other whirlwind  campaign  in  Midlothian.  Readers  of  this 
biography,  who  have  followed  Beaconsfield's  policy  from 
the  inside,  may  rub  their  eyes  and  marvel  how  even  self- 
righteousness  and  jealousy  could  so  pervert  the  doings  and 
aims  of  ilinisters.  Far  from  neglecting  legislation,  Min- 
isters had  placed  on  the  Statute-Book  a  whole  series  of  valu- 
able measures  of  social  reform.  They  had  carried  the  coun- 
try safely  through  a  threatening  crisis  in  foreign  affairs, 
without  war,  and,  in  spite  of  bad  trade  and  bad  harvests, 
with  only  a  slight  increase  of  expenditure  and  taxation. 
In  many  ways,  but  especially  by  the  purchase  of  the  Suez 
Canal  shares,  by  the  substitution  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
for  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  and  by  the  rectification  of 
the  north-west  frontier  of  India,  they  had  materially 
strengthened  the  defensive  position  of  the  Empire.  Finally 
they  had  greatly  raised  the  reputation  of  their  country  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe  and  of  the  world. 

Extravagant,  however,  as  Gladstone's  denunciation  was, 
it  could  hardly  fail  of  effect  in  the  absence  of  any  adequate 
reply.  Not  only  Beaconsfield  himself,  but  the  two  hardest 
hitters  among  his  colleagues^   Salisbury   and   Cranbrook, 
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were  debarred  by  being  peers  from  taking  part  in  the  fray. 
And  Northcote,  Cross,  and  Beach  were  outmatched  in  plat- 
form oratory  by  Hartington,  Bright,  and  Harcoiirt.  The 
moderation,  too,  as  well  as  weight  with  which  Hartington 
stated  his  case  kept  the  moderate  Liberals,  in  spite  of  their 
disgust  at  Midlothian  methods,  true  to  their  party.  While 
outrageous  abuse  of  Beaconsfield  formed  the  staple  of  Lib- 
eral orations  throughout  the  country,  Hartington  prefaced 
his  condemnation  of  the  policy  of  the  Minister  by  the  fol- 
lowing chivalrous  tribute  to  the  man. 

It  may  be  said  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  ambitious.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  man  who  has  attained  to  the  position  to  which 
he  has  attained  in  the  political  life  of  his  country  is  not  actuated 
by  motives  of  ambition.  No  one  can,  certainly,  attribute  any 
mean  or  unworthy  motive  to  Lord  Beaconsfield.  We  may  dis- 
agree with  his  politics,  but  we  must  admire  the  genius  which  the 
man  has  shown  under  the  disadvantages  that  he  has  laboured 
under.  I  firmly  believe  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  had  in  view 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  greatness  of  his  country  and  the  power 
of  the  Sovereign  whom  he  serves. 

Not  only  were  Ministers  outmatched  on  the  platform, 
but  they  had  lost  their  previous  advantage  in  organisation. 
While  the  Liberals  had  been  stimulated  by  defeat  to  perfect 
the  Birmingham  caucus,  the  Tories  had  parted  with  their 
manager,  Gorst,  whose  organising  capacity  had  paved  the 
way  to  victory  in  1874.  A  correspondence  between  him 
and  Beaconsfield  in  1877  shows  how  party  interests  had 
been  neglected  and  mismanaged  in  three  years.  He  told 
Beaconsfield  that  in  order  to  renovate  organisation  *  you 
must  put  a  stop  to  that  which  has  been  the  chief  cause  of 
all  the  mischief  that  has  occurred  —  the  svstem  ...  of 
managing  elections  at  the  Treasury.'  He  pointed  out  that 
*  the  established  principle  of  non-interference  with  the  local 
leaders  has  in  many  instances  been  neglected;  and  those 
leaders  have  been  constantly  offended  and  alienated  both 
in  the  distribution  of  patronage  and  in  other  matters.'  He 
was  certain  that  ^  unless  some  energetic  measures  are  speed- 
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ily  adopted,  our  organisation,  whenever  the  election  does 
take  place,  will  be  as  inferior  to  that  of  our  opponents  as  it 
was  superior  in  1874.'     The  measures  taken  in  1877  were 
not  suflSciently  energetic,  probably  because   Beaconsfield, 
with  the  labours  of  government  on  his  weakening  shoulders, 
was  unable  to  give  personal  superintendence  to  the  work; 
partly,  perhaps,  because  he  was  less  in  touch  with  party  and 
popular  feeling  than  when  he  led  the  House  of  Commons. 
At  any  rate  the  event  proved,  when  the  General  Election  _ 
of  1880  came,  that  the  Conservative  Central  Office  was  quitev 
ignorant  of  the  mind  of  the  electorate.     Its  representative- 
advised  the  dissolution  in  March,  and  calculated  that  th^ 
party  would  lose  6  or  7  seats  in  Scotland,  5  or  6  in  Ireland 
and  5  on  balance  in  England,  but  would  return  with  ^ 
working  majority  for  the  Government 

It  IS,  however,  only  fair  to  the  Conservative  managers  t  m 
say  that  the  most  expert  Liberal  wirepullers  did  not  lo»I 
forward  to  any  very  dissimilar  result.     Brand,  the  Speake'*^, 
who  had  been  a  Liberal  Whip  himself,  came  to  an  und&r«- 
standing  with  Beaconsfield  as  to  the  Speakership  in  the 
next  Parliament,  on  the  assumption  that  the  General  Elec- 
tion would  not  produce  a  change  of  Government.     The  in- 
terchange of  ideas  was  creditable  both  to  Prime  Minister 
and  to  Speaker. 

Memorandum  hy  Mr,  Speaker  Brand. 

March  9,  '80. —  Saw  Ld.  B.  accordingly,  and  informed  him  that 
I  waited  on  him  because  in  a  few  days  the  Speaker's  chair  would 
be  vacant.  I  said  that  I  was  very  sensible  of  the  difficulties 
which  every  Prime  Minister  must  have  in  the  conduct  of  affairs, 
and  that  it  had  occurred  to  me  that  he  might  desire  on  public 
groimds  to  make  a  new  appointment.  ; 

If  so,  I  said,  I  should  have  no  ground  of  complaint,  on  th« 
contrary,  I  would  willingly  facilitate  such  an  arrangement  by       ! 
withdrawing  from  Parl't. ;  adding,  that  having  worked  hard  for 
many  years,  and  feeling  the  effects  of  work  more  as  I  grew  ol(tef» 
I  should  be  thankful  for  rest. 

Ld.  B.  said  that  I  had  been  nominated  by  one  party,  and 
adopted  by  another,  and  that  I  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  partisai^ 
Speaker,  being  approved  by  both  sides. 
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He  was  frank  and  cordial  as  to  the  estimation  in  which  I  was 
leld;  and  added  that  the  question  of  retirement  should  he  left 
mtirely  to  my  own  convenience. 

I  replied,  that  in  that  case  I  should  consider  it  my  duty  to 
po  forward  in  the  service  of  the  House,  and  that  I  was  led  to  that 
•onclusion  mainly  by  the  consideration  of  the  new  powers  and 
tisponsibilities  lately  cast  upon  the  Speaker  by  the  House. —  H.  B. 

It  was  with  some  such  expectations  as  those  of  the 
Speaker  and  of  the  Tory  Central  OflBce  that  Beaconsfield 
iwaited  the  elections,  though  he  was  haunted  by  the  fear 
)f  a  defection  of  county  voters  owing  to  the  prolonged 
igricultural  distress.  He  was  also  depressed  by  the  open 
>ppo6ition  of  his  old  colleague  Derby,  who  announced  his 
idhesion  to  the  Liberal  cause  shortly  before  the  formal  dis- 
solution of  Parliament.  Beaconsfield  spent  Easter  and  the 
electoral  period,  of  which  Easter  was  the  centre,  at  Hat- 
leld,  which  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal  by  his  colleague 
:he  Foreign  Secretary,  who  had  gone  to  the  South  of  France 
:o  recover  from  his  illness,  along  with  Lady  Salisbury  and 
>ther  members  of  the  family.  *  At  this  awful  pause  my 
cnind  is  a  blank,'  he  told  Lady  Bradford;  but  one  letter 
to  her  gives  a  picture  of  his  surroundings  and  his  anxieties. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

Hatfield  House,  March  29.^ — .  .  .  I  have  not  written  before, 
for  I  have  not  a  word  to  say.  As  for  news  about  the  elections, 
that  no  longer  exists.  All  you  hear  now  is  mere  speculation 
and  gossip.  The  seed  is  sown,  and  we  must  wait  for  the  harvest : 
I  hoi)e  our  electoral  one  will  be  better  than  our  agricultural. 
We  are  in  the  hands  of  the  ballot. 

The  petty  boroughs  of  the  West  seem  our  weakest  point  in 
England.  Alington  ought  to  have  kept  Dorchester  right,  and 
Lady  W[estminster]  Shaftesbury.  Poole,  Xchurch,  were  always 
weak  horses;  but  I  fain  hope  we  have  a  chance  in  both. 

I  hope  the  Yorkshire  mess  may  yet  be  cooked  to  our  satisfac- 
tion. Whamdiffe  is  very  wroth  anent,  but  rather  sanguine 
about  Sheffield 

I  am  here  quite  alone,  except  Monty,  who  occasionally  goes  up 
to  town  to  dine  with  Princes  and  Princesses.    The  eldest  son  of 

1  Easter  Monday. 
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the  house,  an  agreeable  youth,  is  assisting  his  brother-in-law 
in  canvassing  Hertford,  where  they  are  unexpectedly  pushec 
lie  sometimes  gets  home  for  dinner.  Then  another  son  com^ 
for  a  day  with  his  tutor,  and  one  evening  two  ladies  arrived  (i^ 
aunt  and  cousin)  and  so  on.  Everybody  seems  to  do  what  th^ 
like  —  an  extraordinarily  free  and  easy  house. 

I  drink  Grand  Chateau  Margaux  of  1870  —  exquisite* — by  set: 
cial  orders ;  but,  as  it  is  not  given  to  anyone  else,  I  feel  awkwa^^ 
but  forget  my  embarrassment  in  the  exquisite  flavor.  All  tlb:^ 
because  I  mentioned  once  my  detestation  of  hosts  who  give 
an  inferior  claret  at  dinner,  when  alone  sensible  men  drink 
and  reserve  their  superior  crus  for  after  the  repast. 

To-day  a  brilliant  sun,  wh.  we  have  had  every  day,  and  a  blue 
sky;  but  what  we  have  not  had  every  day,  instead  of  a  blastii^ 
east,  a  delicious  soft,  wind.    This  will  do  me  good. 

With  the  exception  of  Gladstone  and  some  enthusiastic 
Radicals,  nobody  expected  a  sweeping  victory  for  cither 
side;  and  the  general  opinion,  especially  in  London  and 
the  South  of  England,  was  that  Ministers  would  be  able 
to  maintain  their  position.  Accordingly,  the  result  of  the 
first  day's  polling,  on  Wednesday,  March  31,  was  a  dramatic 
surprise :  the  Conservatives  lost,  on  balance,  no  fewer  than 
15  seats  in  69  constituencies.  By  Saturday  50  seats  had 
been  lost ;  and  all  hope  of  a  Ministerial  majority  had  been 
abandoned.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  urban  polling. 
Xext  week,  the  farmers  in  the  counties,  as  Beaconsfield  had 
feared  they  might,  added  to  the  Ministerial  discomfiture. 
In  the  final  result  it  was  reckoned  that,  whereas  the  old 
Parliament  contained  351  Conserv^atives,  250  Liberals,  and 
51  Home  Rulers,  the  new  Parliament  would  number  349 
Liberals,  243  Conservatives,  and  60  Home  Rulers.  Pro- 
longed depression  in  trade,  a  series  of  bad  harvests,  warlike 
adventures  in  Asia  and  Africa  which,  though  in  the  main 
victorious,  had  been  marked  by  unexpected  and  apparently 
avoidable  disasters,  and,  of  course,  the  swing  of  the  pen* 
dulum  —  all  had  their  share  in  bringing  about  the  catas- 
trophe. But  undoubtedly  the  chief  factor  was  Gladstone's 
success  in  instilling  into  the  minds  of  many  of  the  mofit 

1  It  was  his  first  cousin,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour. 
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serious,  and  more  of  the  most  ignorant,  of  the  electorate, 
the  conviction  that  Beaconsfield's  policy,  even  granting  that 
it  might  have  safeguarded  British  interests,  was  neverthe- 
less morally  wrong. 

Under  this  crushing  and  unexpected  disaster  Beacons- 
field  bore  himself  with  unruffled  dignity  and  composure; 
but  he  did  not  conceal  from  his  intimates  that  he  felt  its 
bitterness. 

To  Lady  Bradford, 

Hatfield,  April  1. —  Alas  I  Alas !  I  cannot  write  a  letter,  and 
almost  thought  of  sending  you  a  blank  sheet,  which,  at  least,  wd. 
have  shown  my  sympathy.  In  the  general  discomfiture,  the  suc- 
cess of  Francis  ^  wd.  have  been  to  you  a  consolation. 

I  can  [no]  more  at  present.    With  great  affection,  Yrs.,  B. 

April  2. —  I  return  to  town  to-morrow  and  remain  there  while 
the  dreadful  ceremonies  are  performed.  I  suppose  it  may  take 
six  weeks  —  6  weeks  as  disagreeable  as  can  be  easily  conceived. 

Never  was  so  great  a  discomfiture  with  a  cause  so  inadequate. 
I  think,  as  far  as  I  can  collect,  '  hard  times '  was  the  cry  against 
us.  The  suffering  want  a  change  —  no  matter  what,  they  are 
sick  of  waiting.  .  .  . 

We  have  an  account  by  Barrington  of  a  talk  with  his 
chief,  showing  the  equable  temper  in  which  the  beaten 
Minister  met  his  fate. 

Memorandum  hy  Lord  Barrington, 

Carlton  Club,  April  4,  1880. —  With  Lord  B[eaconsfield]  at 
luncheon  and  afterwards  till  3-30.  He  is  not  cast  down  by  ad- 
versity and  never  has  been,  but  looks  forward  to  the  next  month 
rather  with  annoyance,  because  of  holding  responsibility  with- 
out power,  and  being  pestered  by  all  who  want  honours  showered 
on  them  by  wholesale,  which  is  of  course  impossible.  He  was 
never  very  sanguine,  but  rather  expected  a  small  majority  either 
way  which  would  have  led  to  a  weak  Government,  which  would 
have  gone  out  ingloriously  in  a  short  time  hence.  He  will  not 
hear  of  anyone  being  blamed  for  ignorantly  advising  him  to  dis- 
solve. All  trouble  to  ascertain  what  would  happen  had  been 
taken,  tho'  perhaps  some  of  the  sub-agents  in  the  country  held 

iHon.  F.  Bridgman  was  defeated  at  Bolton. 
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out  unjustifiable  hoi>es.  In  Cabinets  the  Peers  thought  it  was  not 
for  them  to  judge  the  proix?r  time  for  dissolving,  and  no  one  was 
more  enthusiastic  in  favour  of  its  taking  place  immediately  than 
cautious  Northcote,  also  Cross.  Beach  and  J.  Manners  were  not 
of  their  opinion,  but  only  Beach  spoke  out  as  far  as  he  remem- 
bered. The  chief  proof  that  the  principal  wire-pullers  of  the 
party  were  not  to  blame,  lay  in  the  ignorance  of  the  other  side, 
for  no  one  anticipated  this  wonderful  Radical  pronunciamienfo. 

For  his  own  part  he  wafe  not  sorry  to  have  some  rest,  and  pass 
the  spring  and  summer  in  the  woods  of  Hughenden,  which  h 
had  never  been  able  to  do,  and  longed  for.     At  the  same  tim< 
he  would  gladly  have  gone  on  managing  England,  especially  witl 
reference  to  foreign   affairs,  which,   although  partially  settled 
still  wore  a  grave  aspect.     He  chiefly   deplored   his  fall   fro 
power,  on  account  of  M.  Corry,  who  in  his  opinion  was  fitted 
fill  any  Cahinet  office.     This  was  said  with  genuine  warmth. 

What  would  follow?  The  Queen  would  certainly  send  f< 
Granville,  and  he  and  Hartington  would  certainly  form  a  Go 
ernment  whether  Gladstone  liked  it  or  not  After  a  year  or 
G[ladstone]  might  upset  Granville,  and  then  the  moderate  Li 
erals  might  have  to  come  to  us  for  support,  and  we  should  gi 
it.  But  at  all  events  Granville  would  have  the  opportunity  th 
time  of  being  Prime  Minister.  He  did  not  think  Gladsto 
would  serve  under  him.  Perhaps  Derby  vould,  but  the 
Office  would  never  be  conducted  by  anyone  like  Salisbury,  w; 
acted  for  himself,  and  did  not  leave  it  all  to  the  permanent  o 
cials,  which  had  been,  and  would  again  be  the  case  now.  T 
Queen  is  in  despair,  but  that  she  will  get  over.  .  .  . 

Lord  B.  spoke  very  strongly  against  Gladstone,  and  said  hm^is 
conduct  in  *  chucking  up  the  sponge '  as  Leader,  and  spouting  sl^-H 
over  the  country,  like  an  irresponsible  demagogue,  was  whol.^ 
inexcusable  in  a  man  who  was  a  statesman.  .  .  . 

It  is  pleasing  to  see  how  well  D[i8raeli]  is,  and  with  wlm -^t 
charming  temper  he  takes  this  evil  stroke  of  fortune  in  the  sun^^^t 
of  his  great  career.  So  many  of  his  friends,  especially  ladL  ^» 
send  to  enquire  how  he  is.  '  As  well  as  can  be  expected,'  says  ^kae, 
as  if  he  had  been  confined ! 

No  one  took  Beaconsfield's  defeat  in  the  Election  mc^^re 
to    heart    than    his    Sovereign.     Her    Majesty    had    bc^^^n 
sangnine,  more  sanguine  than  her  Minister,  that  he  wom^^Mld 
secure  a  majority.     She  had  accepted  the  Southwark  ^«^iV- 
torv  as  a  sign.     *  It  shows/  she  had  written  to  him,  ^  wIm^ 
the  feeling  of  the  country   is.'     She  had  been  conMent 
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that  tho  factiousness  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Commous, 
and  the  crude  appeal  of  Gladstone  to  humanitariauism 
and  ignorance  in  regard  to  delicate  questions  of  foreign 
affairs,  must  disgust  her  people  as  they  had  disgusted  her- 
self. And  now  she  saw  before  her  the  prospect  of  an 
inunediate  wrench,  more  painful  than  any  since  the  fall 
of  Melbourne,  her  early  friend  and  political  mentor. 
Moreover,  when  Melbourne  resigned,  she  was  only  twenty- 
two  and  had  the  speedy  rallying  power  of  youth ;  and  she 
was  a  happily  married  wife,  with  a  husband  to  turn  to 
for  support  Xow  she  was  over  sixty,  and  a  widow;  and 
the  complete  confidence  and  warm  affection  which  her 
mature  judgment  had  bestowed  on  Beaconsfield  could  not 
be  uprooted  and  transferred.  As  early  as  April  2  he  tele- 
graphed to  her  that  the  results  so  far  announced  left  no 
doubt  of  the  defeat  of  the  Ministry.  She  could  hardly 
believe  the  news;  but  telegraphed  back  from  Baden  her 
great  distress.  ^  Nothing  more  than  trouble  and  trial  await 
me.  I  consider  it  a  great  public  misfortune.'  And  again 
the  next  day  she  expressed  her  *  intense  astonishment,  dis- 
tress, and  annoyance.'  The  correspondence  which  followed 
clearly  showed  both  his  view  of  the  catastrophe  which  had 
overwhelmed  him  and  the  depth  of  her  feelings  at  the 
approaching  parting.  His  own  sorrow  at  the  severance 
of  the  intimate  personal  relation  has  a  very  genuine  ring. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

Hatfield,  April  2,  1880. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  with  his  humble 
duty  to  your  Majesty.  He  has  already,  by  a  cyphered  telegram 
this  momiug,  had  the  honor  to  apprise  your  Majesty  of  his  gen- 
eral view  of  the  result  of  the  election.  He  believes  that  the  coun- 
ties, by  their  decision,  will  ensure  to  your  Majesty,  in  the  Govt, 
of  your  Majesty^s  Dominions,  the  advantage  of  a  powerful  Op- 
position. It  is  true  the  farmers  arc  suffering  and  are  discon- 
tented, but  they  always  have  difficulty  in  moving  and  combining. 
On  the  present  o<icasion  events  have  been  too  quick  for  them,  and, 
with  returning  prosperity,  they  will,  in  a  season  or  two,  revert  to 
their  ancient  loyalty  and  love  of  order.  I^ord  Beaconsfield  at- 
tributes the  cause  of  the  present  disaster  to  that  sympathy  for 
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change  which  is  inherent  in  man.     Small  communities  are  capri- 
cious, and  are  not  affected  by  strong  national  feeling  to  the  degree 
which  influences  cities  where  there  is  a  vast  population.     The 
immense  majority   in   the  City  of  London   in   favour  of  your 
Majesty's  Govt.,  the  considerable  numbers  in  Westminster,  and 
in  Greenwich  (the  only  poll  of  a  Metropolitan  district,  which,  as 
yet,  has  reached  Lord  Bcaconsfield),  the  return  of  Mr.  Wortlej 
for  Sheffield,  and  the  nearness  of  the  numbers  in  a  vast  amoun 
of  polls,  indicate  the  existence  of  a  substantial  and  powerful 
party  in  the  towns.     Surely  the  enlightened  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try is  in  favour  of  the  policy  which  has  been  pursued.     The  su 
frage  of  the  City  of  London  is  a  proof  of  that,  as  well  as  the  ci 
cumstance  that  every  powerful  newspaper,  save  those  known  to 
under  the  influence  of  Russia,  has  upheld  your  Majesty's  Go 
Lord  Bcaconsfield  leaves  Hatfield  for  Downing  St   to-morro 
morning. 

From  Queen  Victoria, 

Villa  Hohenlohe,  Baden-Baden,  April  4,  1880. —  The  Que 
has  received  Lord  Beaconsfield's  letter  with  the  deepest  interest. 
There  is  not  a  doubt  that  i  of  these  'Liberals'  cannot  be  con- 
sidered an  acting  majority,  and  the  majorities  in  so  many  cases 
are  so  very  small,  whereas  those  in  London,  at  Sheffield,  and 
others  in  favour  of  the  Govt,  are  so  overwhelming.     The  news- 
papers, except  the  really  violent  ones,  are  all  so  strong  in  support 
of  Ld.  Bcaconsfield  that  the  Queen  feels  sure  that  there  will  be 
the  very  greatest  difficulty  in  forming  a  Govt.     The  grief  to  her 
of  having  to  part  with  the  kindest  and  most  devoted  as  well  as 
one  of  the  wisest  Ministers  the  Queen  has  ever  had,  is  not  to  be 
told,  tho'  she  feels  sure  it  will  be  but  for  a  very  short  time.    She 
won't,  however,  contemplate  this  at  present.  .  .  . 


k 
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To  Queen  Victoria.  I  ^-^^ 

.  I  I 
Downing  Street,  AprU  8,  1880.    Lord  Bcaconsfield  ...  had 

the  honor  to  receive  yesterday  your  Majesty's  most  gracious  letter, 

the  receipt  of  which  he  acknowledged.     He  cannot  conceal,  nor  |*^rii 

wishes  he  to  conceal,  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  costs  him  a  \%xrt 

pang;  not  for  the  country,  for,  having  done  his  duty  to  it  with  p*^., 

ceaseless  effort  and  entire  fidelity,  he  leaves  its  fortunes  to  Pro^'  >  tl 

dence.  *<'^] 

But  his  separation  from  your  Majesty  is  almost  overwhelming*  >i  f^. 

His  relations  with  your  Majesty  were  his  chief,  he  might  almost  if,.^, 

say  liis  only,  happiness  and  interest  in  this  world.     They  ca"^^  ''iUy 

to  him  when  he  was  alone,  and  they  have  inspired  and  sustained  ^t^jy 
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n  his  isolation.  Your  Majesty's  judgment  and  rich  experi- 
often  guided  him,  and  in  the  most  trying  moments  he  felt 
rved  a  Sovereign  who  was  constant  and  consistent,  and  who 

quailed. 

sn,  again,  the  brightness  of  those  conversations,  in  which 
Majesty  occasionally  deigned  to  blend  domestic  with  im- 
I  confidence,  had  a  charm  to  him  quite  inexpressible,  and 
recollection  will  be  to  him  a  source  of  frequent  consolation, 
emking  your  Majesty  for  all  your  goodness  to  him,  he  re- 
i  with  all  duty  and  affection,  Your  Majesty's  grateful  and 
ed  Beaconsfield. 

ime  date), — .  .  .  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  six  years,  has  advised 
Majesty  to  create  fifteen  peers. 

}  predecessor  in  five  years,  advised  your  Majesty  to  create 
r-seven  peers. 

rd  Beaconsfield  has  no  wish  to  place  himself  in  competition 
his  predecessor  in  this  respect.  He  has  always  studiously 
ined  from  pressing  your  Majesty  on  the  subject  of  honors, 
istinction  of  which  he  wished  to  prevent  being  depreciated 
eir  becoming  too  general.  .  .  . 

hopes  your  Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  confer  some  dis- 
ished  mark  of  your  Majesty's  favor  on  the  Viceroy  of  your 
ity's  Indian  Empire.  Never  was  a  Viceroy  so  ill-treated 
I  Opposition.  Lord  Lytton  is  a  first-rate  man,  and,  being  a 
rator,  his  presence  in  the  House  of  Lords  will  be  invaluable, 
as  telegraphed  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  place  his  resignation 
»ur  Majesty's  hands,  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  tenders  his 


From  Queen  Victoria. 
Villa  Hohenlohe,  Baden-Badeit,  April  9,  1880. 

%R  Lord  Beaconsfield, 

cannot  thank  you  for  your  most  kind  letter,  which  af- 
1  me  much,  in  the  3rd  person  —  it  is  too  formal ;  and  when 
rrespond  —  which  I  hope  we  shall  on  many  a  private  subject 
without  anyone  being  astonished  or  offended,  and  even  more 
ut  anyone  knowing  about  it  —  I  hope  it  will  be  in  this  more 
form.    You  can  be  of  such  use  to  me  about  my  family  and 

things  and  about  great  public  questions.  My  great  hope 
)elief  is,  that  this  shamefully  heterogeneous  union  —  out  of 

folly  —  will  separate  into  many  parts  very  soon,  and  that 
'onservatives  will  come  in  stronger  than  ever  in  a  short  time, 
bly  a  coalition  first.  But  you  must  promise  me  for  the 
try's,  as  well  as  for  my  sake,  to  be  very  watchful  and  very 
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severe,  and  to  allow  no  lowering  of  Qt.  Britain's  proud  posi- 
tion I  It  must  not  be  lowered  The  Army  and  Navy  not 
diminished,  and  I  look  to  you  for  that.  Give  me  that  firm  prom- 
ise. I  do  not  care  for  the  trouble  of  changes  of  Govt,  if  it  is  to 
have  a  secure  and  safe  one,  which  the  new  one  cannot  be.  I  am 
shocked  and  ashamed  at  what  has  happened.  It  is  really  dis* 
graceful.  .  .  . 

The  sort  of  mad  and  unreasoning  flow  of  Liberal  success  is  so 
Unnatural  that  I  feel  certain  it  can't  last.  It  is  not  like  as  if 
the  Govt,  had  had  a  succession  of  defeats;  the  Opposition  never 
the  least  expected  it.  Of  course  I  shall  not  take  any  notice  of 
.  .  .  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has  done  so  much  mischief.  It  is  most 
essential  that  ihat  should  be  known  and  that  is  why  I  cyphered 
to  you.  .  .  .  You  must  not  think  it  is  a  real  parting,  I  shall  al- 
ways let  you  hear  how  I  am  and  what  I  am  doing,  and  you  must 
promise  to  let  me  hear  from  and  about  you.  I  have  many  about 
me  who  will  write  to  you  and  I  hope  you  will  to  them  —  so  that 
we  are  not  cut  oflF.  That  would  be  too  painful.  The  Liberal 
Opposition  has  been  very  factious;  Sir  M.  H.  Beach  is  inclined 
to  be  too  generous.  Do  not  be  indulgent  but  make  them  feel 
what  they  have  brought  on  themselves.  Indulgence  and  forbear- 
ance after  such  disgraceful  and  unpatriotic  attacks  would  not  be 
right.  It  is  not  like  an  ordinary  change  of  Govt. —  if  so  it  must 
be!  It  was  the  bad  beginning  which  led  to  the  whole  mischief. 
If  the  Elections  had  been  favourable  that  day,  dU  the  rest  would 
have  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Hoping  that  you  are  well. 

Ever  yours  affly.  and  gratefully, 

V.RI. 

The  Queen  was  very  anxious  to  testify  iu  some  public 
manner  her  high  appreciation  of  her  favourite  Minister. 
*  The  Queen  wishes  it  were  in  her  power,'  she  wrote  on 
April  9,  '  to  confer  any  other  mark  of  her  gratitude  and 
admiration  on  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Will  he  not  allow  her 
tiotr  —  to  let  a  barony  be  settled  on  his  nephew  in  remem- 
brance of  the  great  services  of  I^rd  Beaconsfield  ? '  While 
refnsinc:  for  his  nephew  on  the  same  grounds  as  he  had 
given  in  1876,  Beaconsfield  recommended  his  private  secre- 
tary, who  was  also  his  intimate  friend,  for  the  honour  — 
a  unique  distinction,  which  no  private  secretary  had  re- 
ceived before,  and  few  indeed  had  been  in  a  position  to 
upport     The  Queen's  only  hesitation  about  granting  the 
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"equest  was  that  she  feared  that  it  might  not  be  '  advan- 
ageous  '  for  Beaconsfield  and  Corry ;  but  on  being  reassured 
he  gladly  consented. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

Downing  Street,  April  11. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  ...  is  most 
ouched  by  your  Majesty's  gracious  proposal  respecting  his  heir. 
n  asking  leave  still  to  decline  this  gracious  offer,  he  would  ex- 
press his  most  grateful  sense  of  its  repetition. 

He  doubts  not  that,  in  due  time,  his  countrymen  will  give  an 
»pening  in  public  life  to  his  nephew.  If  he  be  equal  to  the  occa- 
lion,  he  may  yet  serve  your  Majesty,  for  your  Majesty,  thank 
5od,  is  really  yet  young. 

Personally,  all  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  can  desire  for  himself 
8,  that  your  Majesty  may  deign  sometimes  to  remember  bim. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  he  would  ask  permission  yet  to 
rouble  your  Majesty.  It  refers  to  the  position  of  Mr.  Corry. 
tfr.  Corry  has  served  Lord  Beaconsfield  for  fourteen  years  with 
(Teat  advantage  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  with  absolute  devo- 
lion.  He  has  refused  every  preferment  ^  that  Lord  Beaconsfield 
las  offered  to  him,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  offered  to  him  the 
lighest  in  his  xx)wer.  He  has  refused  the  uncontested  repre- 
sentation of  his  own  county  of  Shropshire,  as  his  duties  as  an 
M.P.  were  not  consistent  with  those  to  your  Majesty's  Prime 
&iinister. 

A  great  change  in  the  social  position  of  Mr.  Corry  has  taken 
place  since  your  Majesty  left  England.  He  has  come  into  pos- 
session of  Rowton  Castle,  and  a  domain  of  seven  thousand  acres 
in  Shropshire.     His  income  will  exceed  ten  thousand  per  annum. 

Mr.  Corry  is  of  noble  birth  on  either  side :  his  parents  were  both 
the  children  of  Earls.  His  maternal  grandmother  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  then  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

^The  prmcipal  offer  that  Disraeli  had  made  to  Cottj  was  that  of 
Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  on  March  9,  1875.  '  I  think  it  is  the  best 
post  in  my  gift,'  wrote  Disraeli,  *both  in  matter  of  dignity,  agree- 
able duties,  and  income.  Although  you  have  hitherto  refused  every- 
thing I  have  offered  you,  I  make  one  more  effort  to  accomplish  some 
ouiterial  evidence  of  my  personal  regard  for  you,  my  appreciation  of 
y^our  abilities,  and  my  gratitude  for  your  faithful  services.  The 
office  is  one  for  which,  both  from  your  legal  training,  and  now  con- 
siderable experience  of  public  life,  you  are  eminently  qualified.  You 
'•^ed  not  hurry  your  decision.  Think  well  over  it.  I  shall  ever  ]&- 
^cnt,  I  feel  sure,  my  loss,  but  shall  find  some  consolation  in  the 
jhought  that  I  have  advanced  the  fortunes  of  a  dear  and  devoted 
Ij'lend.'  It  was  at  this  time  that  Disraeli  secured  for  his  brother 
^Iph  the  post  of  Clerk-Assistant  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
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He  18  now  forty  years  of  age,  with  a  great  fund  of  political 
knowledge  and  exi)erience  in  addition  to  talents  of  a  high  class. 
He  possesses  the  confidence  of  leading  men  to  an  extraordinary 
degree. 

It  is  impossible  that  such  a  man  will  be  content  to  fall  back 
into  the  crowd  of  dismissed  private  secretaries.  He  will  probably 
become  absorbed  in  tliat  fashionable  world  where  he  is  a  favorite. 

Is  it  possible,  that  your  Majesty  might  make  him  Baron  Rowton 
of  Rowton  Castle  in  the  county  of  Shropshire? 

He  knows  nothing  of  this  request,  being  away  from  me  on 
private  affairs,  of  which  your  Majesty  has  been  apprised. 

It  would  be  for  him  a  link  to  public  life,  and  he  would  be  of 
great  use  to  Ix)rd  Beaconsfield  in  keeping  him  au  fait  to  all  going 
on  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  occasional  ab- 
sence, for  nature  tells  Lord  Beaconsfield  he  must  sometimes  rest 

Not  only  Mr.  Corry  knows  nothing  of  this  suggestion,  but 
Lord  Beaconsfield  does  not  wish  to  press  it  on  your  Majesty  in  any 
sense.  He  would  not  wish  it  to  occur,  unless  your  Majesty 
thought  it  a  wise  and  becoming  arrangement. 

April  17. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  .  .  .  has  had  the  honor  to  receive 
your  Majesty's  most  gracious  letter  from  Flushing,  but  in  vain 
does  he  endeavor  to  express  his  sense  of  the  favor  which  your 
Majesty  has  conferred  on  him. 

He  does  not  anticipate  much  hostile  criticism  on  the  elevation 
of  Mr.  Corry,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  proposes  that  it  shall  not  be 
mixed  up  with  the  other  honors,  nor  known  until  Lord  Beacons- 
field^s  resignation  is  announced.  When  his  opponents  have  got 
rid  of  him.  Lord  Beaconsfield's  offences  will  be  forgotten,  and 
perhaps  take  the  most  charitable  shape  of  a  sincere,  though  mis- 
taken, duty  to  his  Sovereign  and  his  country. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  looks  forward  with  the  greatest  interest  to 
his  audience  of  your  Majesty.  There  is  much,  comparatively 
formal,  business  to  transact,  when  the  greater  theme,  and  all  it^ 
probable  and  possible  consequences,  have  been  considered,  or  de 
cided  on.  .  .  . 

While  waiting  for  his  Sovereign  to  return,  Beaconsfield 
occupied  himself  with  winding  up  the  affairs  of  his  Gov- 
ernment, especially  with  dealing  with  those  whom  he  called 
on  a  docket  ^  pesterers  of  the  11th  hour' — the  applicants 
for  honours,  rewards,  and  appointments.  The  following 
letter  shows  how  he  dealt  with  one  such  '  pesterer.' 
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To . 

Vpril  16, 1880. —  I  doubt  not  you  would  make  an  excellent  peer, 
1,  had  my  Ministry  continued,  I  should  in  due  time  in  all 
bability  have  had  the  pleasure  of  submitting  your  name  to 
r  Majesty;  but  I  am  obliged  to  consider  the  claims  of  those 
Dy  while  they  have  made  great  sacrifices,  both  of  time  and 
asure,  for  the  Government,  have  received  hitherto  neither  office 
r  honors. 

STou  have  received  the  first  and  obtained  reputation  by  the 
tcharge  of  its  duties;  and  tho'  the  post  you  fill  is  not  a  high 
e,  you  must  remember  that  you  continued  there  at  your  own 
Jire,  and  that  I  was  always  ready  to  promote  you. 
Sow  is  the  Opi)osition  to  be  carried  on  if  all  those,  who  have 
1  the  advantage  of  official  exi)erience,  desire  to  leave  the  House 
Commons  ? 

have  been  obliged  this  morning  to  ask  this  question  of  one  of 
r  colleagues,  as  good  a  man  of  business  as  yourself  with  an 
ite  not  less  important. 

To  Lady  Bradford, 

^OWNING  Street,  April  8. —  I  have  nothing  to  say:  a  most 

ary  life  and  labor  mine  I     Winding  up  a  Government  as  hard 

*k  as  forming  one,  without  any  of  its  excitement.     My  room 

illed  with  beggars,  mournful  or  indignant,  and  my  desk  cov- 

d  with  letters  like  a  snowstorm. 

t  is  the  last,  and  least  glorious  exercise  of  power,  and  will  be 

lowed,  wh.  is  the  only  compensation,  by  utter  neglect  and 

lation. 

IprtZ  10. —  I  only  write  to  you  because  I  think  you  would 

fer  having  a  blank  sheet  to  nothing.     This  is  a  blank  sheet. 

tfy  life  continues  the  same.     Discomfited,  defeated,  and,  if 

'  disgraced,  prostrate,  by  a  singular  anomaly  and  irony  of  fate 

ass  my  life  now  in  exercising  supreme  power  —  making  peers, 

ating  baronets,  and  showering  places  and  pensions  on  a  rapa- 

Us  crew. 

!^he  Faery  arrives  on  the  17th,  and  I  am  to  be  with  her  on 

morning  of  18th.,  and  stay  a  day  or  so.  .  .  . 
\'Prll  13. — .  .  .  John  Manners  has  done  well  and  pulled  his 
H  thro'  too  —  on  wh.  I  did  not  count.     John  is  to  have  the 

ribbon.^  He  is  the  only  one  of  the  present  Cabinet  who  was 
the  original  Derby  Cabinet  of  '62  and  has  been  in  every  one 
c«  of  wh.  I  have  been  a  member.  .  .  . 

^orthcote  and  Cross  also  were  given  the  G.C.B.,  and  Cranbrook 
i  G.C.S.I. 


f 
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Downing  Street,  April  18. — ^I  do  not  know  when  I  wrote  to 
you :  I  cannot  count  days  in  the  dreary  excitement  in  which  I 
live.  That,  however,  must  soon  cease,  at  least  I  hope  so,  tho' 
until  I  see  my  Sovereign  I  can  say  nothing  absolutely  posi- 
tive. ... 

I  have  given  Henry  Lennox  a  place  of  £1500  per  ann, :  but  I 
fear  the  first  achievement  of  the  H.  of  Commons  will  be  to  take       |v] 
it  from  him.    However,  I  have  given  him  a  chance.  .  .  . 

This  oflFer  to  Henry  Lennox  is  an  example  of  the  exces- 
sive lengths  to  which  Beaconsfield's  devotion  to  old  friends 
sometimes  led  him.     The  post  was  that  of  Chief  Civil 
Service  Commissioner,  and  the  Cabinet,   with   Northcot^ 
at  their  head,  had  great  diflSculty  in  persuading  their  chiel 
that  such  an  appointment  could  not  possibly  be  justifi« 
in  Parliament  and  must  be  abandoned. 

As  soon  as  the  trend  of  the  elections  was  beyond 
doubt  Beaconsfield  despatched  one  of  the  junior  membei 
of  the  Cabinet,  Hicks  Beach,  to  Baden  in  order  to  recon- 
cile the  Queen,  so  far  as  might  be,  to  the  inevitable  change 
Beach  reported  on  April  6 :     ^  I  endeavoured  to  put  befor^^ 
H.M.  the  view  of  the  present  position  of  affairs,  and 
the  prospect  before  us,   which  you  had   impressed  u] 
me;  and  I  hope  with  some  success,  as  I  hear,  from  thoe^^ 
who  have  seen  H.M.  since,  that  she  is  less  disturbed  anc 
more  hopeful  as  to  the  future.'     She  almost  immediately 
raised  the  question  of  Beaconsfield's  successor. 

From  Sir  Michael  Hichs  Beach, 

Hotel  de  l'Europe,  Baden-Baden,  April  9. — .  .  .  I  may  meiB'' 
tion  that  H.M.  spoke  to  me  to-day  upon  the  choice  of  the  penox:^ 
who  should  be  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  Gk)venuDeDt: « 
and  expressed  a  decided  preference  for  Lord  Hartington  ovex* 
Lord  Granville.    I  remarked  that  the  latter  was  the  older,  an</ 
more  experienced :  but  H.M.  said  she  .  .  .  thought  he  would  be 
too  pliable  to  Kadical  influence:  saying  that  he  had  been  very 
bitter  lately.     I  remarked  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  position  would 
then  be,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  a  very  dangerous  one:  as  supposing    |/*2 
Lord  H.  to  be  Prime  Minister,  and  Mr.  G.  outside  the  Govt,  the    \^ 
latter  would  control  public  affairs  without  responsibility.    H.M. 
said  that  she  coiild  not  believe  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  take 
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y,  but  the  principal  post,  in  a  Government:  and  that  she  in- 
'preted  his  recent  speeches  as  intimating  that  he  would  not 
Tept  even  that.  I  said  that  I  thought  they  might  have  a  very 
posite  interpretation.  But  I  am  pretty  certain  that  the  Queen 
11  not  send  for  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  first  instanoo:  and  will 
ly  be  induced,  if  she  is  induced  at  all,  to  do  so  in  the  end  by 
e  greatest  possible  pressure.  H.M.  spoke  very  strongly  on  this 
lint.  .  .  . 

The  Queen  had  apparently  a  wider  liberty  of  choice  on 
e  present  occasion  than  at  any  crisis  during  her  reign, 
:cept  perhaps  in  1859  and  subsequently  in  1894.  Glad- 
one  had  definitely  resigned  the  Liberal  leadership  five 
?ars  before,  and  Hartington  had  been  elected  by  the  party 
I  the  House  of  Commons  as  their  leader,  Granville  re- 
aining  leader  in  the  House  of  Lords.  There  was  no 
Ogle  leader  of  the  whole  party,  though  Gladstone,  in  his 
emoranda  on  this  crisis,  appeared  to  maintain  the  very 
^democratic  doctrine  that,  as  he  had  ^  resigned  his  trust ' 

Granville  in  1875,  he  had  thereby  constituted  him  his 
ccessor.^     The  natural  course  for  the  Queen  to  take  was 

send  for  either  Granville  or  Hartington.  Granville 
id   the  advantage  of  length  of  service,  Hartington  that 

leadership  in  the  Chamber  which  made  and  unmade 
miatries.  But  the  situation  was  complicated  by  Glad- 
one's  vehement  reappearance,  a  few  years  after  his  re- 
^'ement,  in  the  forefront  of  politics,  and  by  his  Midlo- 
^^an  speeches,  which  were  the  main  feature  of  the  election. 
^Ut  for  his  fiery  zeal,  there  could  hardly  have  been  the 
^litical  upheaval  disclosed  by  the  polls.  He  had,  in  fact, 
^Icen  the  lead;  but  he  had  himself  protested,  when  enter- 
^g  on  the  campaign,  that  it  was  his  hope  that  *  the  verdict 
•f  the  country  will  give  to  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Harting- 
on  the  responsible  charge  of  affairs.' 

The  selection  of  a  statesman  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
'onnation  of  a  Government  is  one  of  the  very  few  public 
ds  which  the  Sovereign  can  constitutionally  perform  with- 
iit  his  responsibility  being  covered  by  ^linisterial  advice. 

1  See  Lord  Morley'a  Oladstone,  Bk   VII.,  ch.  9. 
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It  lies  entirely  within  his  discretion  whether  he  shall  or 
shall  not  consult  the  outgoing  Minister.  Queen  Victoria 
clung  to  her  prerogative  in  the  matter,  and  usually  acted 
on  her  own  judgment,  only  consulting  the  outgoing  Minis- 
ter when,  as  happened  with  Melbourne  and  Aberdeen,  she 
had  special  confidence  in  him.  In  the  present  case  the 
Queen  was  parting  with  a  Minister  in  whom  her  confi- 
dence was  absolute,  and  she  acted  under  his  advice  throu^- 
out  what  proved  to  be  a  difficult  and  delicate  negotiation. 
Her  own  decided  inclination  was  to  send  in  the  first  place 
for  Hartington;  and  her  Minister  advised  her  that  this 
was,  constitutionally  speaking,  the  right  course.  He  had 
apparently  changed  his  mind  as  to  the  relative  claims  of 
Granville  and  Hartington  since  his  talk  with  Harrington. 
Her  Majesty  returned  to  England  on  Saturday  the  17th 
and  commanded  her  Minister's  presence  the  next  morning. 
She  nade  a  memorandum  of  what  passed  at  the  audif^nce. 

Memorandum  hy  Queen  Victoria. 

Windsor  Castle,  April  18,  1880. —  I  saw  Lord  Beaconsfield  this 
morning  at  i  pt.  12.  After  remarks  on  the  sad  and  startling 
result  of  the  elections  which  no  one  was  in  the  least  prepared 
for,  I  asked  him  what  he  advised  me  to  do  for  the  real  good  of 
the  country,  which  we  both  agreed  was  inseparable  from  my  own; 
and  he  replied  that,  irrespective  of  any  personal  feeling  which 
I  might  have  respecting  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  right  and  constitu- 
tional course  for  me  to  take  was  to  send  for  Lord  Hartington. 
He  was  in  his  heart  a  Conservative,  a  gentleman,  and  very 
straightforward  in  his  conduct.  Lord  Qranville  was  less  disin- 
terested and  looked  more  for  his  own  objects.  That  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  formally  given  up  the  leadership,  and  was  only  clung 
to  by  the  Radicals.  That  he  (Lord  Beaconsfield)  could  tell  me 
something  which  he  thought  more  hopeful  for  the  future,  vit, 
that,  tho'  some  dreadful  people  like  Bradlaugh  had  been  elected, 
a  great  many  of  the  respectable  and  moderate  old  Whigs  had  also 
been.  There  were  200  of  them,  he  thought,  and  240  of  the  Con- 
servatives—  a  very  compact  and  united  body  —  returned,  while 
the  Home  Rulers  and  extreme  Radicals  only  amounted  to  1^- 
By  calling  upon  a  Whig  to  form  a  Government,  these  moderate 
Liberals  would  rally  round  and  support  him,  and  the  Radicals 
would  be  harmless. 
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He  did  not  wish  to  meet  Parliament,  but  to  resign  before, 
8  in  1868  and  as  Mr.  Gladstone  did  in  1874 ;  that  it  was  a  mock- 
ry  to  have  to  prepare  a  Queen's  Speech;  that  an  amendment 
rovld  be  proposed  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  House  of  Com- 
ions,  in  which  all  the  Moderates  and  Radicals  would  have  to 
>in,  which  was  to  be  deprecated;  while  in  the  House  of  Lords 
ny  amendment  would  be  defeated,  Lord  Beaconsfield  having  a 
ery  large  majority  there;  and  this  would  bring  the  two  Houses 
ato  collision,  and  the  Lords  would  be  humiliated  by  having  to 
ield  to  the  House  of  Commons.  .  .  . 

I  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  send  for  Mr. 
iladstone,  as  ...  I  considered  him  to  be  the  cause  of  all  the 
lischief  that  brought  on  the  Russian  war,  and  that  he  had  done 
verything  he  could  to  vilify  and  weaken  the  Government  in 
imes  of  the  greatest  difficulty  .  .  .  and  could  he  be  my  Minister 
inder  such  circumstances?  I  myself  felt  sure  he  would  not 
xpect  or  wish  it.  India  would  be  a  great  difficulty.  Foreign 
ffairs  equally  so.  What  could  Lord  Hartington  be  ?  First  Lord 
f  the  Treasury?  .  .  . 

I  repeated  what  I  had  written,  viz.,  that  this  was  no  ordinary 
hange  of  Government,  but  had  been  brought  about  by  the  most 
injust  and  shameful  persecution  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  there- 
ore  I  hoped  that  he  (Lord  Beaconsfield)  would  be  very  watchful 
jid  very  severe  upon  them,  and  prevent  any  mischief,  which  he 
ould  and  said  he  would  do.  But  he  has  great  confidence  in  Lord 
lartington.  .  .  . 

I  have  omitted  mentioning  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  that 
ertainly  the  Conservatives  had  been  too  confident,  and  that  they 
tad  not  had  that  same  organisation  or  worked  as  hard  as  the 
!aberals  had.  That  the  Liberals  had  worked  on  that  American 
ystem  called  caucus,  originated  by  the  great  Radical,  Mr. 
!!Shamberlain. 

Beaconsfield  seems  seriously  to  have  thought  that  the 
Vhigs  and  moderate  Liberals  had  been  returned  to  the 
louse  of  Conmions  in  sufficient  strength  to  make  a  Harting- 
on  Administration  feasible.  He  may  very  well  have  had 
ome  conmiunieation  to  that  effect  from  his  friend  Har- 
joiirt,  who  was  at  this  time  pressing  Hartington  to  go 
'orward  and  form  a  Government  if  the  Queen  should  ask 
lim  to  undertake  the  task.^  At  any  rate  he  repeated  his 
idvice  to  the  Queen,  three  days  later,  enforcing  it  by  for- 

1  See  Holland's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Vol.  I.,  ch.  12. 
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warding^  no  doubt  in  good  faith,  a  report  about  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Liberal  leaders  which  was  only  true  of 
Granville  and  Hartington,  and  quite  unfounded  in  r^ard 
to  Gladstone. 

To  Queen  Victoria, 

Downing  Street,  April  21,  1880. —  Lord  Beaoonsfield  ...  was 
assured  last  night  by  a  person  of  authority,  that  the  Triumvirate 
had  met,  and  agreed  that  they  would  serve  under  the  individual 
of  the  three,  whom  your  Majesty  should  graciously  appoint. 

Nothing  has  occurred  to  change  the  opinion  which  Lord  Bea- 
oonsfield had  the  honor  to  express  to  your  Majesty. 

Even  if  your  Majesty  wished  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  chief,  the 
Constitutional  course  would  still  be  to  send  for  an  acknowledged 
leader  of  opposition. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  is  informed,  that  the  Whigs  in  the  new 
Parliament  amount  to  237.  Lord  Hartington  must  be  aware  of 
this. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  earnestly  advises  your  Majesty  to  make  no 
conditions  when  the  person  sent  for  arrives:  merely  enquire 
whether  he  is  prepared  to  form  an  Administration.  Conditions 
may  develope  afterwards. 

He  has  not  ^ve  minutes  to  write  this,  and  he  is  anxious  it 
should  reach  your  Majesty  without  delay. 

This  letter  was  sent  to  the  Queen  on  the  last  morning 
of  the  existence  of  the  Beaconsfield  Administration.  The 
programme  of  the  day,  as  the  retiring  Minister  told  Lady 
Bradford,  was :  '  This  morning  a  Cabinet,  and  then  to 
Windsor  for  final  operation,  H.M.  insists  upon  softening 
the  catastrophe  by  my  dining  and  sleeping  at  her  Castle.* 
The  Cabinet  had  resolved,  at  its  meeting  in  the  previous 
week,  to  resign  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the  opening  of 
Parliament;  and  this  meeting,  having  only  to  ratify  that 
decision,  was  rather,  as  Hardy  tells  us,  ^  conversational/ 

[Beaconsfield]  thanked  us  all  for  the  cordiality  and  harmony 
with  which  we  had  worked  with  him.  The  Chancellor  expressed 
briefly  what  we  all  felt,  and  Northcote,  Cross,  and  SalisbuiJ 
added  a  few  words ;  the  last  saying  that  there  had  never  been  t 
cloud  between  him  and  the  Prime  Minister^  throu^  all  thdr 
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arduous  work.  All  assented  heartily  to  the  expressions  of  good 
feeling,  and  I  can  record  without  hesitation  my  belief  that  a  more 
united  Cabinet  than  the  one  that  has  now  been  dissolved  has 
never  sat 

Beaconsfield  went  from  the  Cabinet  to  the  Queen  at 
Windsor  and  tendered  his  resignation^  which  was  accepted. 
Her  Majesty  at  once  sought  his  advice  on  the  nature  of  the 
statement  she  should  make  to  Hartington,  whom  she  sum- 
moned for  the  following  afternoon. 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

Windsor  Castle,  April  21,  1880.— Will  this  do! 

Pray  make  any  suggestion  or  alteration  as  this  is  only  a  draft. 

Would  it  be  well  perhaps  to  say  after  'Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition' 'who  have  been  the  cause  of  the  defeat  of  her  Govt.' 
or  not? 

There  are  times  when  people  should  have  no  hearts  or  feel- 
ings—  for  what  can  be  more  cruel  than  for  a  female  Sovereign 
no  longer  young,  severely  tried  —  without  a  husband  or  any  one 
person  on  whose  help  (when  her  valued  Minister  leaves  her)  she 
can  securely  rest,  to  have  to  take  those  people  who  have  done  all 
they  could  to  vilify  and  weaken  her  Govt.?  Can  she  have  con- 
fidence in  them? 

To  Queen   Victoria  —  Memorandum, 

Windsor  Castle,  April  [21],  1880. —  It  would  seem  expedient 
to  address  the  individual  called  upon  to  form  a  new  Ministry  in 
this  manner. 

'The  Opposition  having  successfully  appealed  to  the  country 
to  turn  out  my  Ministry,  I  now  wish  to  know,  whether  you,  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  will  undertake  the  administration  of 
my  affairs;  and,  in  that  case,  how  you  propose  to  form  your 
Cabinet?' 

This  preamble  will  oblige  the  individual  summoned  to  enter  into 
details,  both  as  to  policy  and  persons,  and  then  will  be  the  time 
and  the  occasion  for  your  Majesty  to  make  remarks  on  individu- 
als, and,  without  a  too  absolute  or  peremptory  tone,  which  might 
be  made  by  the  person  summoned  an  excuse  to  resign  the  task, 
for  your  Majesty  to  intimate  any  conditions  which  your  Majesty 
may  deem  expedient. 

The  Queen  conducted  her  conversation  with  Hartington 
in  accordance  with  her  outgoing  Minister's  counsel;  but 
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Hartington  grievously  (Hsappointed  both  of  them  by  telliii.s: 
Her  Majesty  that  no  Liberal  Government  could  stand  un- 
less Gladstone  was  a  member,  and  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  Gladstone  would  accept  any  position  but  the  first.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  spite  of  her  pressure  and  her  insistence  upon 
the  want  of  confidence  she  felt  in  the  Midlothian  cam 
paigner,  he  advised  her  to  send  for  Gladstone.  He  con- 
sented, however,  at  Her  Majesty's  request,  to  put  the 
question  directly  to  Gladstone  whether  he  would  serve 
under  either  Granville  or  himself,  and  received  the 
reply  he  expected.  With  Granville  he  returned  to  Wind- 
sor on  the  following  day;  and  the  two  Whig  leaders 
convinced  the  Queen  that  there  was  no  other  course  but  to 
apply  to  Gladstone,  for  whose  personal  devotion  to  Her 
Majesty  they  vouched.  The  Queen  sent  Beaconsfield  a  full 
memorandum  of  what  passed  at  each  of  these  two  audiences; 
and  when  she  was  driven,  in  spite  of  her  extreme  reluctance, 
to  accept  Gladstone  in  the  end  as  Prime  Minister,  sought  and 
obtained  her  old  friend's  advice  as  to  how  she  should  treat 

him. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

Downing  Street,  April  23,  1880. —  Lord  Beaconsfield,  with 
his  humble  duty,  returns  to  your  Majesty  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting State  papers  that  he  has  ever  perused.^ 

He  has  entire  confidence,  at  this  moment  of  terrible  trial,  in 
your  Majesty's  courage  and  wisdom. 

(Same  date). — .  .  .  If  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  shrink 
from  the  responsibility  of  their  position,  and  confess  their  in- 
ability to  form  a  Ministry,  your  Majesty  should  fix  them  with 
the  responsibility  of  advising  your  Majesty  to  send  for  Hr. 
Gladstone. 

K  he  have  an  audience,  your  Majesty  should  say: 

*The  Opposition  having  succeeded  in  defeating  my  Govern- 
ment, I  have,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  sent  for  their 
leaders,  who  have  confessed  their  inability  to  form  a  Ministry, 
And  have  advised  me  to  send  for  you.  I  wish  therefore  to  know, 
"whether  you  are  prepared  to  form  an  Administration  ? ' 

^cmsfield  would  advise  your  Majesty,  in  the  first  in- 
fine  yourself  to  this  question.    Mr.  Gladstone  will, 

leoimt  of  Hartington's  audience  on  April  22. 
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(bably,  be  diffuse  in  bis  reply,  wbicb  will  give  your  Majesty 

rantage  in  ascertaining  bis  real  intentions. 

!f  be  be  not  diffuse,  tben  your  Majesty,  if  be  replies  in  tbe 

rmative,  may  proceed  to  enquire  as  to  tbe  policy  be  recom- 

nds,  and  tbe  persons  be  will  propose  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

iprU  24. —  Lord  Beaconsfield  bas  read  witb  tbe  deepest  in- 

est  tbe  picturesque  and  living  description  of  an  interview, 

icb  will  always  form  an  important  cbapter  in  your  Majesty's 

morable  reign  and  life.^ 

ifay  Onmipotent  Providence  guide,  guard,  and  sustain,  your 

jesty,  at  tliis  trying  moment! 

jord  Beaconsfield,  witb  bis  bumble  duty,  received  tbe  cyphered 

3gram  last  evening,  and  tbe  box  afterwards  —  at  nigbt. 

rbis  is  bis  last  day  in  Downing  Street.    He  goes  to  Hatfield 

morrow,   until   Tuesday,  and   tben   to  Lord  Beaucbamp's   if 

lessary  still  to  remain  in  town. 

liter  bis  final  audience,  be  will  endeavour  to  find  repose  in 

I  woods  of  Hugbenden ;  consolation  be  will  find  always,  in  tbe 

ollection  of  your  Majesty,  and  all  your  goodness  to  bim. 

While  the  Queen  had  thought  it  right  to  keep  her  out- 
ing Minister  completely  au  courant  of  all  the  negotiations 
wu  to  the  acceptance  of  office  by  Gladstone,  she  was  too 
istitutional  to  do  more  than  send  the  bare  results  of  her 
w  Minister's  audience,  now  that  he  had  kissed  hands, 
jre  is  the  text  of  the  telegram  to  which  Beaconsfield's  let- 
refers  and  of  a  short  supplementary  note  which  fol- 
ded it. 

From  Queen  Victoria, 

[Telegram).  Windsor,  April  23. —  I  have  seen  Mr.  Qladstpne, 
o  bas  accepted  and  kissed  hands.  He  says  be  accepts  all 
ts;  and  that  bitterness  of  feeling  is  past. 
[Letter,  same  date). —  The  Queen  is  touched  by  Lord  Beacons- 
d's  kind  words.  Her  trial  is  great.  She  forgot  to  say  2 
ngs,  1st,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  looks  very  ill,  very  old  and  hag- 
•d  and  his  voice  feeble.  2ndly,  That  he  said  twice  be  looked 
his  not  being  long  in  office  as  it  was  too  much  for  him,  and 
ng  Leader  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  well  as  Prime 
nister  is  utterly  too  much  for  a  man  of  70 ! 

On  Sunday,  April  25,  Beaconsfield  finally  quitted  Down- 
5  Street.     He   went   that   afternoon   to   Hatfield   for   a 

The  account  of  the   audiences  of  Hartington  and   Granville   on 
ril23. 
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couple  of  days,  and  then,  as  he  no  longer  had  a  house  in 
town,  stayed  till  the  following  Saturday  as  his  friend  Bean- 
champ's  guest  in  Belgrave  Square  before  retreating  to  Hugii- 
enden.  From  Hatfield  he  was  summoned  to  Windsor  for 
his  farewell  audience,  '  to  kiss  lands  on  abdication/  as  he 
wrote  to  Lady  Chesterfield. 

Memorandum  by  Queen  Vicioria, 

Windsor  Castle,  April  27,  1880.—  Saw  Lord  Beaconsfield  at 
8  and  gave  him  a  parting  gift,  ray  statuette  in  bronze,  and  the 
plaster  casta  of  the  g^oup  of  Brown,  the  pony,  and  *  Sharp,'  and 
the  statuettes  of  Sharp  and  William  Brown,  all  of  which  he 
had  never  seen  and  with  which  he  expressed  himself  much  de- 
lighted. We  then  talked  of  the  new  Government,  which  he 
thought  very  moderate,  but  which  I  told  him  I  heard  the  Bad* 
icals  were  very  indignant  at  I  His  intention,  he  said,  was  to 
impress  upon  his  party,  of  whom  he  should  have  a  large  meeting 
before  the  opening  of  Parliament,  not  to  attack  the  Government 
excepting  when  extreme  measures  were  proposed,  or  any  change 
in  foreign  policy.    Otherwise  they  should  let  them  alone.  .  .  . 

He  would  not  come  to  town  or  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
wished  to  *keep  out  of  sight,'  only  coming  up  when  it  was  nec- 
essary for  him  to  be  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

I  then  took  leave  of  him,  shaking  hands,  when  he  kissed  mine. 
I  would  not  consider  this  as  a  leave-taking,  as  I  said  I  was  sure 
to  see  him  again  before  we  left  for  Scotland,  and  that  I  begged  he 
would  always  let  me  know  his  whereabouts  so  that  I  could  always 
give  him  news  of  myself. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

13,  BELORA^T.  Square,  April  28. — .  .  .  Yesterday  morning  I 
was  summoned  to  Windsor  from  Hatfield ;  a  long,  cold  drive,  but 
I  picked  up  Lord  Rowton  en  route. 

My  audience  was  very  long,  and  everything  was  said  that  cd. 
be  said ;  but  what  was  news  yesterday  is  scarcely  so  to-day,  and 
I  arrived  back  too  late  for  post. 

I  cd.  perceive  there  was  something  concealed  from  somebody. 
and  hinted  that;  but  the  delusion  existed  that  all  was  safe,  and 
that  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  of  the  presence  of  Lo^^ 
or  Dilke.  Instead  of  them,  with[ou]t  the  slightest  preparation 
for  the  catastrophe,  she  will  be  told  that  she  must  take  this 
morning  an  avowed  republican  ^  for  a  Cabinet  Minister,  quite 
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inexperienced  in  official  life,  and  little  known  in  Parliament. 
It  wd.  have  been  better  to  have  permitted  Dilke  to  be  one  of  her 
counsellors. 

I  shall  leave  town  on  Saturday,  but  latish,  so  that  if  you  have 
a  festival  I  will  attend  it,  tho'  I  shd.  have  preferred  saying 
Adieu  alone. 

To  Anne  Lady  Chesterfield. 

13y  Belqrave  Square,  AprU  29. — .  .  .  I  had  not  seen  the  article 
yon  sent  me.  I  avoid  newspapers  which  it  was  once  my  business 
to  scan.  I  see  only  The  Times  —  just  to  keep  me  an  fait  t:) 
what  is  going  on 

I  am  naturally  a  terribly  bad  letter-writer,  and  only  the  breath 
of  official  life  kept  me  at  all  in  epistolary  cue.  I  am  no  longer 
responsible  in  any  sense. 

The  audience  on  April  27  was  only  a  farewell  audience 
in  name,  as  the  Queen  had  her  fallen  Minister  as  her  guest 
at  Windsor  three  times  in  the  remaining  eight  months  of 
the  year ;  during  five  of  which  months  the  Court  was  absent 
at  Balmoral  or  Osborne.  The  first  visit  was  on  May  17-18, 
when  the  Queen,  to  whom  he  sat  next  at  dinner,  said,  *  I 
feel  so  happy  that  I  think  what  has  happened  is  only  a 
horrid  dream.'  The  next  was  on  July  15-16,  when  the 
Queen  had  returned  from  her  spring  visit  to  Balmoral,  but 
had  not  yet  started  for  Osborne.  The  visit,  he  told  Lady 
Bradford,  '  was  most  interesting  and  agreeable.  I  went 
there  early  and  saw  a  great  deal  of  my  late,  and  gracious 
mistress.  She  looked  ten  years  younger,  and,  as  you  say, 
quite  pretty.  She  confessed  she  was  perfectly  well.'  The 
third  occasion  was  in  December,  after  the  Court  had  come 
south  from  its  autumn  sojourn  in  the  Highlands.  He  was 
at  Windsor  from  Wednesday  to  Friday,  December  8  to  10, 
and  he  made  the  acquaintance  there  of  a  distinguished  man 
whose  exploits  he  had  long  admired.  It  was  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Queen  and  her  favourite  Minister. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

WiXDsoB  Ca.sti.e,  Dec.  10. —  The  Lyttons  here,  who  are  always 
^firreeable,  because  they  aro  iiitelli^nt;  and  the  great  hero.  Sir 

I  ChamberlaiQ. 
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Fred.  Roberts,  a  little  wiry  man,  not  unlike  poor  Sir  John  Faking- 
ton  at  a  distance,  but  a  more  determined  countenance  when  yoa 
approach  him.  Yesterday  he  departed,  and  there  came  GenL 
Boss,  the  second  in  command  during  the  great  march  —  a  smaller 
man  even  than  Sir  Fredk.,  wiry  little  men  who  can  mount  and 
dismount  with  rapid  ease.  Somebody  told  me,  however,  that 
Roberts  was  so  exhausted  and  unwell  that  he  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  in  a  litter  into  Candahar,  and  having  to  fight  a  battle 
almost  directly,  he  was  on  horseback  during  the  fray,  and  cd 
only  sustain  himself  in  his  saddle  by  the  beneficial  aid  of  cham- 
pagne. .  .  . 

The  Queen  looks  well,  and  is  well,  notwithstanding  the  danger 
of  her  realm.  .  .  . 

It  was  not  only  by  frequent  invitations  to  Windsor  that 
the  Queen  showed  her  warm  affection  for  Beaconsfield.  She 
constantly  kept  up  with  him,  as  with  no  other  ex-Minister 
since  Melbourne,  a  confidential  correspondence  from  which 
politics  were  by  no  means  excluded;  and  she  sought  her 
trusted  friend's  counsel  and  consolation  in  the  difficulties 
into  which  she  was  plunged  by  her  new  advisers.  Her 
^Majesty's  letters  were  no  longer  in  the  formal  third  person 
traditionally  employed  between  Sovereign  and  Minister, 
but  were  written  as  from  friend  to  friend ;  beginning  '  Dear 
Lord  Beaconsfield,'  and  ending  *  Ever  your  affectionate  and 
grateful  friend,'  or  ^  Ever  yours  affectionately,  V.R.I/ 
Constitutionally,  it  was  a  perilous  experiment,  as  the  Sov- 
ereign should  accept  advice  on  public  affairs  only  from  the 
Minister  in  oflico.  But  he  must  be  a  hardened  Constitu- 
tionalist indeed  who  would  refuse  his  sympathy  to  a  wid- 
owed Queen,  forced  by  what  she  held  to  be  a  sorely  mis- 
guided public  opinion  to  accept  a  Minister  in  whom  she  had 
little  confidence;  and  Ministerial  resentment  and  public 
scandal  were  prevented  by  Beaconsfield's  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion, and,  it  may  be,  by  his  death  a  year  after  his  fall 
from  office.  A  small  selection  from  Her  Majesty's  letters 
will  show  their  nature. 

From  Queen  Victoria, 

Windsor  Castle,  May  4,  1880. —  I  ...  cannot  refrain  from 
saying  a  few  words  on  what  is  passing.     The  Council  was  ^' 
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ordinary  yesterday.  .  .  .  The  other  Ministers  seem  very  anx- 

18  to  be  agreeable  and  not  to  reverse  things.    Mr.  Childers  has 

'en  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  satisfaction  —  as  well  as  the  other 

pointments  to  that  office.    Lord  Northbrook  —  most  amiable 

i  desirous  to  meet  my  wishes.    Lord  Granville  very  desirous 

acting  in  the  present  line.     Sir  H.  Layard  will  probably  have 

ye  of  absence  and  then  not  return;  but  Lord  Salisbury  himseli 

rieed  this.    There  is  g^reat  difficulty  to  find  a  successor.    No 

3  should  be  removed.    Mr.  Gladstone  ...  is  very  desirous  of 

ng  respectful  and  obliging.    He  looks  very  ill  —  walks  with 

1  leans  on  a  stick.    He  laments  his  Cabinet  is  not  as  small  as 

ITS,  which  he  considered  most  wise. 

[  enjoined  the  all  imi)ortance  of  secrecy  in  the  Cabinet  and 

itanced  the  mischief  which  had  been  done  formerly  by  the 

'erse. 

[  often  think  of  you  —  indeed  constantly  —  and  rejoice  to  see 

J  looking  down  from  the  wall  after  dinner. 

}iay  9. — .  .  .  I  think  you  may  be  easy  about  Foreign  A£Fairs. 

rd  Granville  manages  them  entirely  and  the  P.M.  never  even 

ones  them  to  me,  and  I  watch  very  carefully;  he  consults  me 

y  much.  .  .  • 

Balmoral  Castle,  Sept,  1. —  Your  last  kind  letter  interested 

very  much  and  I  thank  you  warmly  for  it.  You  have  the 
ition  fortunately  still  very  much  in  your  hands,  and  you  can 
trcise,  as  you  have  done,  a  most  beneficial  influence  over  every- 
I. 

]jOrd  Granville  also  told  me  of  the  little  dinner,  and  how 
1  you  looked  and  seemed  I  This  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
ir.  .  .  . 

^ci.  7. —  Since  I  received  your  kind  and  interesting  letters 
lave  seen  Lord  Rowton,  twice  if  not  3  times.  .  .  .  The  com- 
^tions  in  the  East  are  most  distressing.  Turkey  is  very 
tinate  and  dilatory,  as  we  all  know,  but  formerly  she  believed 
to  be  her  friend;  now  she  thinks  the  very  reverse,  and  much 
re  so  than  really  is  the  case.  But  Mr.  Gladstone's  language 
the  cause  of  all  the  evil.  He  is  now  seriously  alarmed  about 
land  and  determined  to  proceed  against  the  Land  Leag^ue  if  it 
found  possible.     Lord  Hartington  is  particularly  strong  about 

I  am  glad  to  say  a  great  change  is  perceptible  in  their  views 
out  Afghanistan.  There  will  be  no  rash  or  hasty  action  and 
e  advice  of  really  competent  people  will  be  heard,  and  I  believe 
llowed.  .  .  . 

Oct,  31. —  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  receive  2  kind  letters, 
lich  are  a  proof  that  this  dreadful  gout  has  done  your  health 

harm.     May  you   continue   as   well   through   the   winter   of 
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which  we  had  a  most  extraordinary  unnatural  foretaste!  Such 
a  long  touch  of  it  is  quite  'unprecedented  in  Oct.  here. 

I  am  very  much  interested  to  hear  of  your  new  hook  * !  With 
80  active  a  mind  as  yours  and  having  for  6  years  heen  so  con- 
tinually employed  and  overwhelmed  with  work,  comparative  idle- 
ness must  have  heen  very  trying.  I  shall  look  anxiously  forward 
to  the  promised  copy  which  you  so  kindly  say  you  will  send 
to  me. 

As  regards  affairs  they  are  sad  indeed,  and  I  hardly  trust 
myself  to  speak  of  them  —  they  are  so  confused  and  so  dreadful! 
Oh!  if  only  I  had  you,  my  kind  friend  and  wise  councillor  and 
strong  arm  to  help  and  lean  on!  I  have  no  one.  Lord  Dufferin 
said  to  me,  *I  feel  so  much  for  you,  you  never  were  so  alone.' 
And  it  is  so  I  .  .  . 

Osborne,  Dec,  20. —  I  trust  I  may  he  one  of  the  first  to  wish 
you  joy  and  many  happy  returns  of  your  hirthday  —  on  which 
day  I  trust  the  sun  will  shine,  which  it  did  beautifully  yesterday. 
To-day  we  have  had,  as  well  as  last  night,  a  fearful  amount  of 
very  heavy  rain,  and  I  just  hear  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  at 
Windsor ! 

The  state  of  Ireland  continues  to  get  worse  and  worse.  But 
I  may  tell  you  that  the  Govt,  are  quite  determined  to  bring  in  a 
Coercion  Bill  the  very  first  thing  and  to  push  it  through  before 
anything  else  is  proposed.  Mr.  Forster  would  have  wished  for 
measures  far  earlier  and  is  terribly  anxious.  He  made,  as  we 
had  well  known,  terrible  mistakes  last  session,  but  he  is  fully 
alive  to  the  great  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  case  and  wishes 
for  powers  to  put  it  down.    He  is  an  honest  man.  .  .  . 

He  is  not  a  man  of  the  world  —  and  his  present  office  quite 
overwhelms  him.  The  P.  Minister  was  also  far  more  impressed 
with  the  dangers  of  the  position  than  I  have  yet  seen  him.  But 
it  ought  never  to  have  come  to  this  pass.  .  .  . 

These  letters  are  a  forcible  reminder  that  the  change  of 
government  brought  in  its  train  few  or  none  of  those  bless- 
ings which  Gladstone  had  led  the  electors  to  expect  There 
was  no  cessation  of  foreign  and  imperial  adventure;  there 
was  a  marked  increase  in  disastrous  incidents.  Domestic 
legislation  had  to  be  thrust  aside  to  make  way  for  the  tragic 
necessities  of  Ireland;  and  the  principal  achievement  in 
this  sphere  was  the  extension  of  household  suffrage  to  the 
counties  —  an  extension  the  principle  of  which  Beaoonsfidd 

1  Bndymion, 
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lad  accepted.  An  increase  by  the  Beaconsfield  Ministry  of 
lational  expenditure  from  some  seventy  to  some  eighty 
nillicms  a  year  had  been  denounced  as  profligate  finance; 
t  was  a  strange  irony  that  there  was  a  Budget  of  a  hundred 
nillions  before  the  second  Gladstone  Ministry  fell.  Glad- 
tone  was  even  ready,  over  a  frontier  post  in  Afghanistan, 
0  incur  that  risk  of  war  with  Russia  which  he  had  made  it 
oatter  of  grave  reproach  against  Beaconsfield  to  have  in- 
urred  over  the  fate  of  Constantinople  and  the  Straits. 
bid,  throughout  the  five  years  that  the  new  Ministry  lasted, 
he  foreign  reputation  of  the  country,  which  Beaconsfield 
lad  raised  so  high,  was  gradually  frittered  away  —  only  to 
«  restored,  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  by  the  saga- 
ious  counsels  of  Beaconsfield's  lieutenant  and  successor, 
Salisbury. 

In  short,  subsequent  history  has  gone  far  to  justifv  the 
iew  which  the  Queen  and  most  contemporary  foreign  states- 
tten  took  of  the  election  of  1&80 ;  that  it  was  a  blunder  of 
he  democracy,  misled  by  the  almost  apostolic  fervour  with 
7hich  Gladstone  arraigned  Beaconsfield's  Eastern  and  In- 
lian  policy  as  not  merely  ill  judged  but  absolutely  wicked. 
Lt  was  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  Gladstone's 
:endency,  in  the  latter  half  of  his  life,  to  believe  and  to 
preach  that  all  the  most  important  political  questions  involve 
moral  issues.  It  was  from  this  angle  that  he  had  treated 
the  franchise  and  the  Irish  Church,  and  it  was  from  this 
ingle  that  he  was,  after  Beaconsfield's  death,  to  treat  Home 
lule.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  as  Disraeli  saw,  political 
[westions  seldom  present  clear-cut  moral  issues,  so  that  you 
an  definitely  say  that  one  course  is  morally  right,  the  other 
lorally  wrong.  But  the  politician  who,  like  Gladstone 
^d,  in  some  measure,  Bright,  can  persuade  a  serious  and 
'Jigious  people  like  the  English,  and  still  more  the  Scotch, 
^^t  such  an  issue  is  involved,  has  a  tremendous  electoral 
^d  Parliamentary  advantage.  This  method  of  conducting 
^litical  controversy  was  repugnant  to  Disraeli,  who  de- 
?^8ed  it  as  savouring  of  cant ;  hence,  no  doubt,  came  much 
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of  the  suspicion  and  misconstruction  which  he  was  never  able 
altogether  to  dispel.  He  took  the  commonsense  view  that 
in  politics  it  is  generally  a  qitestion  merely  of  the  more 
expedient  course;  and  that  the  prime  duty  of  a  British 
statesman  is  to  regard  British  honour  and  promote  British 
welfare. 

Beaconsfield's  achievements  during  his  great  Ministry 
in  the  promotion  of  social  reform  and  of  imperial  con- 
solidation have  been  sufficiently  expounded  in  the  course  of 
our  narrative.     But  somethitig  may  be  added  as  to  his 
methods  as  Prime  ilinister,  in  the  royal  closet,  in  Cabinet, 
in  Parliament,  and  in  individual  conference  with  his  col- 
leagues, though  these  stand  out  clearly  enough  from  his  co^ 
respondence.     There  was  an  extreme,  an  Eastern,  ceremoni- 
ousness,  as  of  one  who  respected  alike  his  office  and  his 
audience;  a  ceremoniousness  which  was  so  marked  in  bis 
latter  days  as  to  lead  Lord  Roeebery  to  describe  them  as 
majestic.     He  never  forgot  the  dignity  of  the  office  he  held, 
or  underestimated  the  importance  of  the  decisions  at  which 
his  Cabinet  might  arrive.     In  his  demeanour,  as  in  his  at- 
tire, he  played  the  part  to  the  full.     While  he  spared  no 
pains  to  meet  the  difficulties  and  satisfy  the  scruples  of 
individual  colleagues,  yet  more  and  more,  as  the  years  went— 
on  and  as  he  realised  that  it  was  on  him  rather  than  on — 
thorn  that  the  country  placed  its  reliance,  it  became  hi^* 
practice  in  Cabinet  to  lay  down  a  policy  which  he  asked  hi 
colleagues  to  suppoii;,  and  from  which  in  essentials  he  woiil 
not  budge,  rather  than  —  as  some  Prime  Ministers  hav^^ 
done  —  to  throw  the  burden  upon  them,  and  count  head^= 
to  ascertain  their  disposition.     He  combined  immense  con^— 
sideration  with  unshakable  firmness. 

But  the  firm  grip  which  he  kept  on  the  aims  of  poIiO 
was  compatible  with  an  unfailing  readiness  to  adopt  ne 
means.     A  man  of  infinite  imagination,  he  abounded  in 
fresh  ideas  and  novel,  if  sometimes  fantastic,  expedients- 
As  a  rule  he  did  not  broach  these  crudely  in  Cabinet,  but 
tested  them  in  the  first  place  in  intimate  converse  with  his 
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8t  trusted  lieutenants  Cairns,  Derby,  Salisbury,  Hardy, 
Northcote;  and  he  showed  no  hesitation  in  yielding  if 
vineed  of  their  impracticability.     But  so  penetrating  was 

insight,  so  keen  his  intuition,  that,  over  and  over  again, 
would  light  at  once  on  the  solution  which  had  evaded  the 
ient  labour  and  logical  faculty  of  a  competent  colleague, 
itemptuous  as  he  was  of  detail,  and  constitutionally  nu- 
lled in  its  manipulation,  he  could  immerse  himself  in  it, 
lecessary,  with  ardour  and  success,  as  he  proved  in  his 
duct  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  through  the  House  of 
nmons.  He  had,  indeed,  a  hawk's  eve  for  what  was 
Ily  important,  and  shrank  from  no  exertion  or  discomfort 
3n  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  be  prompt  and  vigorous. 
B  reader  cannot  fail  to  have  been  struck  with  the  keen- 
8  and  thoroughness  as  well  as  the  courage  and  resolu- 
a  with  which  he  faced  each  critical  situation  during  his 
at  Ministrv. 

[n  his  individual  dealings  with  his  colleagues  he  was 
rticularly  happy.     There  is  no  surer  test  of  a  chief  than 

attitude  towards  a  colleague  who,  acting  in  good  faith, 
» made  a  blunder.  Whether  it  was  in  Parliament  or  in 
ncil,  his  instinct  was  always  to  support  his  lieutenant, 
/ever  mistaken  his  view,  and  however  awkward  the  Par- 
nentary  difficulties  in  which  the  defaulter  may  have  in- 
p'ed  him  and  his  Government.  In  spite  of  that  default- 
'  readiness  to  be  thrown  over,  Beacpnsfield  would  again 

again  take  the  blame  on  himself,  chivalrously  ignoring 

temptation  to  sacrifice  a  scapegoat;  and  often,  by  his 
liant  sally,  would  extricate  the  Government  with  credit 
31  an  apparently  hopeless  muddle.  ^  A  chief  like  that 
unands  loyalty,'  was  the  tribute  of  colleague  after  col- 
?ue.  Not  only  would  he  take  on  his  own  broad  shoul- 
8  the  blame  for  the  mistakes  of  under  secretaries ;  but  he 
lid  not  allow  promising  youngsters  in  his  team  to  be 
^ridden,  when  they  had  a  good  case,  by  the  Cabinet  or 

Treasury.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  in  his  Parliamen- 
/  Reminiscences,  tells  a  delightful  story  of  how,  on  his 
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representation  as  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  Beaconsfield  prevented  the  Cabinet  and 
the  Treasury  from  hampering  the  education  of  the  country 
in  a  frantic  desire  to  produce  a  popular  Budget  on  the  eve 
of  a  General  Election.  Lord  George's  estimates  had  been 
seriously  mutilated  early  in  1880  behind  his  back  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  the  connivance  of  the 
Lord  President.  The  young  Vice-President,  failing  redress 
from  his  inmiediate  chief,  carried  his  grievance  direct  to 
the  Court  of  Appeal  —  that  is,  the  Prime  Minister. 

I  went  to  [Lord  Beaconsfield]  and  described  exactly  what  had 
occurred.  He  listened  intently,  and  after  a  minute's  reflection 
said :  '  Is  there  not  a  thing  that  you  call  the  Committee  of 
Council  upon  Education?'  'Yes,'  I  said,  'there  is.'  'Am  I 
on  it?'  'Yes.'  'Very  well,  then,  tell  the  Lord  President  I 
wish  it  to  be  summoned  at  once.'  It  was  summoned,  and  I  should 
think,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  in  [its]  existence,  all  the 
official  members  of  this  heterogeneous  body  met.  We  sat  in  a 
semicircle.  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  the  centre,  and  I  at  the  extreme 
outside.  '  I  understand,'  said  Lord  Beaconsfield,  '  that  the  Vice- 
President  has  a  statement  to  make  to  us.'  I  then  proceeded  to 
state  my  case  as  best  I  could,  letting  down  the  Lord  President 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  much  as  possible.  When 
I  had  finished,  there  was  a  dead  silence,  whereupon  Lord  Bea- 
consfield remarked :  '  I  move  that  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  do  agree  with  the  Vice-President.'  There  was  not  a 
word  of  opposition  to  this  motion,  both  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  the  Lord  President  looking  rather  foolish.^ 

Beaconsfield  was  a  careful  dispenser  of  Crown  patron- 
age and  honours ;  and  he  prided  himself  upon  avoiding  what    < 
he  considered  to  be  Gladstone'^  lavishness  in  their  distribu- 
tion.    There  was  often,  as  might  have  been  expected,  an 
imaginative  touch  about  his  selections,  as  in  the  offer  of  thft. 
G.C.B.  to  Carlyle,  and  in  the  appointment  of  the  poet  anc3L 
diplomatist,  Lvtton,  to  the  Viceroyalty  of  India,  and  of  tk^ 
Sovoroign's  son-in-law,  Lome,  to  the  Governor-GeneralshL  "J 
of  Canada.     In  his  ecclesiastical  patronage  during  hi« 

1  Lord  G.  Hamilton's  -Parliamentary  ReminUcences,  pp.  16^164- 
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ond  Ministry  he  observed  the  rule  of  fair  division  and  com- 
prehensiveness which  he  had  laid  down  in  1868,  but  with- 
out that  eye  to  immediate  electoral  advantage  which  was 
noticeable  when  the  fate  of  the  Irish  Church  was  at  stake. 
He  had  been  responsible  for  the  promotion  of  Tait,  Magee, 
Mansely  Merivale,  and  Christopher  Wordsworth  in  1868; 
between  1874  and  1880  the  same  tradition  was  preserved 
by  the  nomination  of  Benson,  Madagan,  Lightfoot,  Stubbs, 
and  Kyle.  In  regard  to  patronage  Fraser  makes  a  most 
surprising  charge  against  his  hera  He  writes :  *  No  re- 
wards awaited  those  who  had  sacrificed  everything  in  their 
support  of  him;  no  thought  was  given  to  them;  they  had 
served  their  purpose;  and,  except  personal  courtesy,  they 
received  no  recompense  of  any  sort  or  kind.*  Fraser 
must  have  been  thinking  of  himself,  but  he  was  a  gossip 
and  a  bore,  not  at  all  a  suitable  candidate  for  office.  If 
EKaraeli  is  open  to  any  reproach,  it  is,  as  we  should  have 
expected  in  so  stanch  a  friend,  that  he  was  perhaps  too 
indiscriminate  in  rewarding  those  who  had  served  him. 
Fraser  can  only  think  of  the  offer  of  a  lordship-in-waiting 
to  Lord  Exmouth.  He  forgets  that  Disraeli  secured  ap- 
pointments in  the  public  service  for  both  his  brothers 
Ralph  and  James ;  that  he  obtained  a  baronetcy  for  Rose ; 
that  the  Lyttons,  father  and  son,  were  promoted  to  high 
office  in  the  State ;  that  he  took  John  Manners,  his  *  Young 
England '  comrade,  into  all  his  Cabinets,  and  gave  him  a 
red  ribbon  at  the  close,  while  gratifying  another  '  Youri"; 
England '  associate,  Baillie  Cochrane,  with  a  peerage ; 
that  a  peerage  and  a  baronetcy  were  the  rewards  of  Yarde 
BuUer  and  Miles,  two  of  his  stoutest  supporters  for  the 
Conservative  leadership;  that  he  promoted  Lord  Abergav- 
nny  from  an  earldom  to  a  marquisate ;  that  he  braved  pub- 
lo  opinion  by  appointing  his  society  friend.  Lord  Rosslyn, 
Cigh  Commissioner  for  the  Church  of  Scotland;  that  he 
flFered  a  peerage  to  Andrew  Montagu ;  that  he  gave  Earle 
fKce,  and  Corry  a  peerage ;  and  that  he  astonished  his  col- 
-^gues  in  the  Cabinet  by  the  high  positions  in  the  public 
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service  for  which  he  thought  Henry  Lennox  was  suitable^ 
The  list  might  be  greatly  extended. 

One  creditable  mark  of  Beaconsfi eld's  great  llilinistr^ 
should  not  pass  unrecorded.  It  was  the  first  Cabinet  t:^ 
concern  itself  seriously  with  Imperial  Defence,  which  ha.^ 
been  neglected  ever  since  the  withdrawal  of  imperial  foree» 
from  the  Colonies.  Here  he  was  in  complete  harmony  witi 
Carnarvon,  who  had  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject 

To  Lord  Carnarvon. 

^  Crichel,  Dec.  8,  '76. — .  .  .  I  look  upon  the  restoration  of  our 
military  relations  with  our  Colonies  as  a  question  of  high  policy* 
which  ought  never  to  be  absent  from  our  thoughts.  The  question 
involves  social,  and  political,  as  well  as  military,  considerations; 
and  you  may  rely  on  my  earnest  support  of  any  steps,  on  your 
part,  to  accomplish  this  great  end. 

The  near  approach  of  war  in  1878  forced  the  questi(m 
to  the  front ;  and  Beaconsfield  appointed  in  the  next  year  a 
strong  Royal  Commission,  with  Carnarvon,  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  Government,  at  its  head,  to  consider  the  pro- 
tection of  British  possessions  and  commerce  abroad.  The 
Commission,  in  the  expert  opinion  of  Tx)rd  Sydenham,  the 
first  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence^ 
*  marked  a  new  departure  in  the  national  history.'  Its 
three  exhaustive  Reports  constituted  the  foundation  on 
which  was  gradually  built  that  system  of  Imperial  Defence 
which  was  ultimately  tested  in  the  Great  War,  and  not  found 
wanting. 


CHAPTER  XV 

Endymion 

1880 

At  the  time  of  his  final  farewell  to  power  Beaconsfield 
was  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  and  for  long  had  maintained 
a  desperate  fight  with  the  gout,  asthma,  and  bronchitis 
which  ever  threatened  to  lay  him  low.  But  his  spirit  was 
still  undefeated.  Not  content  with  the  continuing  labours 
of  political  leadership,  he  set  to  work  at  once  to  finish  the 
novel  which  he  had  planned  and  begun  as  a  consequence  of 
the  success  of  Lothair,  but  which  he  had  abandoned  for 
many  years  owing  to  engrossing  political  avocations.  There 
was  little  for  a  Leader  of  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords 
to  do  for  some  months;  and  so  steadily  did  Beaconsfield 
apply  himself  to  composition  that  the  manuscript  was  prac- 
tically complete  early  in  August.  The  n^otiations  with 
Longmans  for  its  publication  were  placed  entirely  in  Row- 
ton's  hands;  and  so  successfully  did  he  conduct  them  that 
the  firm,  whose  original  offer  was  £7,600,  finally  agreed, 
before  even  seeing  the  manuscript,  to  give  for  all  rights  in 
Endymion  what  they  believed  to  be  the  largest  sum  ever 
till  then  paid  for  a  work  of  fiction  —  £10,000 :  £2,600  on 
the  delivery  of  the  manuscript,  and  £7,600  on  April  1, 
1881  —  less  than  three  weeks,  as  it  happened,  before  Bea- 
consfield's  death.  The  manuscript  was  delivered  in  Sep- 
tember, and  Endymion  appeared  on  November  26.  Rowton 
told  Beaconsfield  of  the  success  of  the  negotiation  whe;n 
they  were  both  attending  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Frcnn  Lord  Rowton. 

House  of  Lords,  Aug,  4,  '80. —  There  are  things  too  big  to 

551 
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impart  in  wbispen  I  so  I  leave  your  side,  just  to  write  these  words. 

Longman  has  to-day  offered  Ten  Thousand  Pounds  for  En- 
dymion. 

I  have  accepted  it !     I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to 
me  to  see  my  ardent  ambition  for  you  en^atifiedl 

And  you  have  an  added  honor  which  may  for  ever  remain  with.-- 
out  precedent. 

To  Lord  Rowton. 

HuoiiENDEN,  Sept,  14,  1880. —  Lfongrman]  arrived  here  yester- 
day by  5  o'clock  train,  and  proposed  that  'our  little  business' 
should  be  transacted  before  dinner.  I  was  ready:  the  MS.  had 
been  carefully  revised,  and  the  printer  much  assisted,  so,  I  hope 
I  shall  not  have  to  trouble  him  much  for  revises.  .  '.  .  The  re- 
ceipt was  ready  and  the  cheque  drawn,  or  else  I  should  have 
thought  it  this  morning  all  a  dream.  I  know  no  magic  of  the 
Middle  Ages  equal  to  it!  And  you  are  the  Magician,  best  and 
dearest  of  friends!  .  .  . 

The  first  proof  will  arrive  this  day  —  no- — yesterday  week, 
and  it  will  all  be  consummated,  I  understand,  by  the  first  week 
of  October.  .  .  . 

Since  I  wrote  this,  L[ongman]  has  departed  (10  o'clock  train) 
with  our  young  friend.  Three  businesslike  packages,  all  in  his 
portmanteaus.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Norton  Longman  kindly  allows  me  to  quote,  in  a 
slightly  shortened  form,  from  a  memorandum  which  he 
drew  up  at  the  time,  his  humorous  description  of  the  fashion 
in  which  the  momentous  transaction  was  carried  through. 
It  was  his  second  visit  to  Hughenden,  as  he  had  stayed 
there,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement,  for  a  week-end 
in  August,  and  had  then,  under  Bowton's  guidance,  in- 
spected the  manuscript.  This  time  he  found  Beaconsfield 
quite  alone,  without  either  secretary  or  visitor,  and  in  cap- 
ital spirits. 

Knowing  I  had  to  leave  rather  early  the  next  morning,  ^ 
ventured  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  convenient  for  us  to  do 
our  little  business  before  dinner.  The  business  /  alluded  to  was 
connected  with  our  bankers,  but  it  is  certain  Ld.  B.'s  idea  of  the 
business  was  the  formal  delivery  of  the  MS.  to  me.  'Oh  yes» 
certainly,*  was  the  reply  to  my  suggestion.    *0f  course,  much 
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better  to  get  our  business  done,  the  sooner  the  better.  Ah,  let 
me  see,  how  shall  we  manage?'  I  confess  I  did  not  quite  un- 
derstand his  lordship's  meaning,  because  everything  seemed  to 
me  to  be  simple  enough,  so  I  said  nothing,  and  waited  for  an- 
other cue,  as  it  was  clear  to  me  Ld.  6.  was  a  little  fidgety  and 
rather  excited.  The  formal  delivery  of  his  precious  child  ap- 
peared to  be  too  much  for  him.  ^  Well,  Mr.  Longman,'  continued 
the  author  in  a  somewhat  low  tone  of  voice,  ^  shall  I  ring  for 
Mr.  Baum,  and  have  my  study  lighted?'  Of  course,  I  agreed 
and  said,  '  Yes,  certainly,'  but  to  my  surprise  his  lordship  turned 
to  me  and  said  ^No,  no,  Mr.  Longman,  stop  a  minute.  Mr. 
Baum  knows  nothing  of  this,  and  we  must  not  excite  his  suspi- 
cion.^ We  must  light  the  candles  ourselves.'  Feeling  quite 
equal  to  this  responsibility  I  simply  said  '  Oh,  yes '  in  rather  a 
cheery  voice,  endeavouring  to  remove  the  idea,  which  appeared 
to  be  so  prominent  in  his  mind,  that  we  were  about  to  rob  a 
church  or  do  some  such  dreadful  deed. 

I  followed  him  upstairs  to  his  own  apartment.  He  is  very 
shortsighted,  and  I  had  to  render  him  a  great  deal  of  assistance 
in  finding  and  lighting  the  candles.  'We  must  light  all  the 
candles,  Mr.  Longman;  I  can't  get  on  without  plenty  of  light!' 
said  Lord  B^  and  continued;  'but  we  must  have  your  room 
lighted  also.  But  Mr.  Baum  can  do  that.'  So  Mr.  6.  was  sum* 
moned  and  instructed  to  light  my  room.  No  sooner  had  Mr. 
Baum  left  us  and  the  door  been  closed  with  special  care  than  the 
distinguished  author  proceeded  to  lay  open  three  red  despatch 
boxes.  Each  volume  was  carefully  tied  up  in  red  tape,  and  each 
in  its  own  box.  These  well-known  receptacles  of  secret  informa- 
tion being  emptied  of  their  valuable  contents,  I  felt  a  little 
anxious  to  know  what  was  to  come  next  After  a  moment's  pause 
he  turned  to  me  and  said, '  Are  you  ready  ? '    '  Oh,  yes,'  I  replied, 

*  I  am  quite  ready,  are  you  ? '  What  was  going  to  happen  t  Were 
we  really  going  to  rob  a  church?    The  air  was  full  of  mystery. 

*  Can  you  carry  two  ? '  he  continued.  *  Yes,'  I  replied,  not  saying 
one  word  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  door  being 
opened  —  slowly,  solemnly,  carefully,  mysteriously  I  followed  the 
ex-Premier  as  he  trod  lightly  along  the  passage,  to  my  apartment ! 
Having  arrived  safely,  and  closing  the  door  with  extra  precaution, 
he  remarked,  'I  am  most  anxious  none  of  my  servants  should 
know  anything  of  this ;  that  is  why  I  am  so  careful.' 

1  Beaconsfield  obc«  described  to  Rose  his  experience  of  an  old  re- 
tainer —  almost  certainly  Baum  —  thus :  '  For  the  first  five  years  he 
was  with  me  I  found  him  a-  most  excellent  servant;  for  the  next  live 
years  he  was  a  faithful  and  interesting  friend;  and  for  the  last  five 
ysars  he  has  been  a  most  indulgent  master.' 
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*  Well/  thought  I  to  myself, '  so  far,  so  good,  but  what  is  to  come 
next?'  This  was  the  evening  before  dinner,  and  I  did  not  of 
course  leave  the  house  until  the  next  morning.  The  valuable 
burden  having  been  deposited  on  the  table,  Ld.  6.  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  remarked,  '  There ;  but  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ? ' 
This  was  a  regular  poser,  as  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  what  to  do 
with  so  precious  an  article  for  some  fifteen  hours  or  so.     A  happy 

thought    flashed    across    my   mind.    *My    Glad '    I    luckily 

stopped  in  time  — '  bag! '  But  this  notion  only  created  fresh  com- 
plications. My  bag  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  It  had  simply  van- 
ished. Awful  idea!  Had  Mr.  Baum  done  this  on  purpose?  Of 
course  we  could  not  ring  to  ask  Mr.  Baum  what  had  become  of  it, 
as  no  doubt  he  would  guess  something  was  going  on.  We  looked 
under  the  bed,  in  the  wardrobes,  in  every  corner ;  but  no,  nothing 
could  be  found  until  a  brilliant  idea  came  to  the  mind  of  the  great 
statesman.  '  Perhaps  it  is  in  the  dressing-room,  just  outside  here,' 
he  said ;  and  much  to  our  relief  it  was.  I  immediately  carried  it 
off  to  my  room,  and  there  under  the  very  eye  of  the  author  depos- 
ited the  three  volumes  in  my  little  portmanteau.  After  placing 
the  3rd  volume  in  its  temporary  resting-place  Lord  B.  turned  to 
me  and  said,  'But,  Mr.  Longman,  how  about  your  wardrobe?' 
*  Oh,  there  will  be  plenty  of  room  for  that,'  I  replied.  But  this 
did  not  satisfy  my  host  at  all,  and  he  pressed  me  to  allow  him  to  be 
of  servica  *  Mr.  Baum  can  supply  you  with  any  variety  of  port- 
manteau, if  you  only  ask  him,'  continued  Lord  B.,  but  I  assured 
his  lordship  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  trespass  on  his 
hospitality. 

Having  thus  accomplished  the  solenm  and  complicated  task  of 
the  formal  delivery  of  the  MS.,  but  not  without  some  difficulty, 
we  returned  to  his  lordship's  room,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  I 
finished  my  part  of  the  affair  by  paying  him  a  cheque  and  taking 
his  receipt 

The  dominant  idea  in  Endymion  is  the  enormous,  indeed 
decisive,  importance  of  women  in  directing  and  moulding 
the  life  of  man,  and,  particularly,  political  man.  Looking 
back  over  his  own  career  Beaconsfield  realised  all  that  he 
owed  to  his  sister's  discerning  sympathy,  to  Mrs.  Austen's 
encouragement  and  criticism,  to  his  wife's  devotion  —  and 
income,  to  Lady  Blessington's  and  Lady  Londonderry's 
friendship,  to  Mrs.  Brydges  Willyams's  beneyolenoiay  and 
to  the  atmosphere  of  sympathy  and  appreciation  whidi  had 
been  provided  for  his  declining  years  through  his  intqiiffij 
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with  Lady  Bradford  and  Lady  Chesterfield  and  through  the 
gracious  indulgence  of  his  Queen.  His  debt  to  women  was 
no  doubt  great ;  but  his  inherent  genius,  his  patient  labour, 
and  his  indomitable  will  were,  after  all,  the  main  factors 
in  his  astonishing  success.  It  pleased  him,  in  certain  moods, 
to  say,  as  he  did  once  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Bradford,  *  I  owe 
ever^hing  to  woman ';  but,  of  him,  it  waa  not  t™e.  Of 
&ndymion,  the  hero  of  his  last  novel,  however,  it  is  true. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Myra,  his  virile  sister ;  for  Lady  Mont- 
fort,  the  leader  of  society  who  marries  him ;  and,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  for  Adriana  Neuchatel,  the  banker's  daughter,  and 
Lady  Beaumaris,  transformed  by  a  fortunate  marriage 
from  a  lodging-house  keeper's  daughter  into  a  Tory  grande 
dame,  Endymion  would  have  spent  his  days  in  a  second- 
rate  Government  ofiice,  rising  gradually  by  a  good  address 
and  a  punctual  discharge  of  duty  to  an  assistant-secretary- 
ship and  a  pension.  Thanks  to  the  influence  of  these 
women,  he  becomes,  at  about  the  age  of  forty.  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Great  Britain. 

His  story  may  be  told  in  few  words.  Bom  in  1819,  the 
grandson  of  a  successful  Civil  Servant,  and  the  son  of  a 
politician  at  one  time  of  much  promise,  who,  having  lived 
far  beyond  his  means  and  having  made  the  mistake  of  at- 
taching himself  to  Wellington  rather  than  to  Canning  or  to 
Grey,  was  hopelessly  ruined  and  driven  ultimately  to  suicide 
by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  Endymion  Ferrars  could  get 
no  better  start  in  life  than  a  clerkship  in  Somerset  House 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  But  he  has  a  twin  sister,  Myra,  who 
IS  depicted  as  the  embodiment  of  irresistible  will,  and  who 
determines  from  her  girlhood  to  devote  her  life  to  promoting 
her  brother's  career.  *  I  shall  be  in  the  ^vorld,'  she  says 
when  rejecting  as  a  girl  of  seventeen  her  first  suitor,  *  what- 
ever be  my  lot,  high  or  low  —  the  active,  stirring  world  — 
working  for  him,  thinking  only  of  him.  Yes;  moulding 
events  and  circumstances  in  his  favour.'  Though  left,  like 
her  brother,  penniless  at  their  parents'  death,  she,  by  a  turn 
of  fortune's  wheel,  meets,  and  wins  the  affections  of,  an 
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elderly  statesman  of  great  distinction,  then  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  marries  him,  largely  with 
the  object  of  advancing  her  brother's  interests.     *  Our  degra- 
dation is  over,'  she  tells  Endymion.     *  I  see  a  career,  ay, 
and  a  great  one ;  and  what  is  far  more  important^  I  see  a 
career  for  you.  •  .  .  We  have  now  got  a  lever  to  move  the 
world.'     Her  new  status,  as  Lady  Roehampton,  gives  her 
brother  at  once  the  entry  into  society,  and  her  influence 
procures  him,  first,  the  private  secretaryship  to  one  of  her 
husband's  colleagues,  together  with  a  transfer  to  a  Qov- 
emment  office  of  a  higher  class,  and  afterwards,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-six,  the  under-secretarj'ship  for  foreign  affairs 
under  her  husband.     The  opening  having  been  provided  by 
his  sister,  the  rest  of  Endymion's  rise  to  greatness  is  mainly 
due  to  Lady  J^Iontfort,  *  the  famous  Berengaria,  Queen  of 
Society,  and  the  genius  of  Whiggism.'     This  powerful  per- 
sonage takes  him  up  from  his  first  appearance  in  society, 
pushes  him  both  socially  and  politically,  finds  him  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  and  finally,  when  her  immensely  rich  husband 
has  conveniently  died  and  left  her  everything  except  the 
settled  estates,  bestows  herself  and  all  her  possessions  on 
her  protege,  thus  giving  him  an  unassailable  position,  *  a 
root  in  the  country.'     Meanwhile  his  sister,  earlv  left  a 
widow,  has  become  by  her  second  marriage  the  Queen  Con- 
sort of  a  friendly  Sovereign.     No  wonder  that  before  long 
Endymion  is  appointed  Foreign  Secretary  and  that  when 
the  curtain  is  rung  down  he  has  just  kissed  hands  at  Wind- 
sor as  Prime  Minister.     Towards  the  seat  in  Parliament, 
it  should  be  added,  End\Tnion  received  substantial  assist- 
ance  from  the  two  other  ladies.*   Lady  Beaumaris,  from  the 
Tory  camp,  staved  off  an  opposition  that  might  have  proved 
fatal ;  and  the  wealthy  Adriana  Xeuchatel,  by  a  timely  but 
anonymous  investment  of  £20,000  on  his  behalf  in  Consols, 
put  him  in  a  pecuniary  position  to  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity. 

A  hero  of  this  kind  could  hardly  fail  to  be  colourless  and 
insipid.     We  are  told  that,  besides  being  good-looking  and 
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pleasant-mannered,  he  was  '  intelligent  and  well  informed, 
without  any  alarming  originality  or  too  positive  convic- 
tions ' ;  that  he  was  '  prudent  and  plastic ' ;  that  he  ^  always 
did  and  said  the  right  thing.'  He  is,  indeed,  the  indus- 
trious apprentice  in  excelsis;  but  he  has  no  resolution,  no 
elan,  no  sparkle,  no  genius,  and  is  as  different  as  well  can  be 
from  the  brilliant  and  adventurous  heroes  of  Disraeli's 
earlier  novels,  such  as  Vivian  Grey,  Contarini  Fleming, 
and  Coningsby.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  Dilke  should 
have  been  gratified  by  the  belief  that  Endymion's  political 
career  had  been  largely  modelled  on  his  own ;  a  belief  which 
Beaconsfield  himself  encouraged  in  conversation.  For  the 
story  of  Endymion's  progress  to  the  helm  of  State  is  a  fairy 
tale  which  cannot  be  accepted  as  possible  or  credible;  it  can 
make  no  converts  to  the  theory  of  the  onmipotence  of  finale 
influence  in  the  world. 

Myra,  Endymion's  resolute  sister,  is  also  a  failure;  but 
Lady  Montfort,  his  other  principal  patroness,  is  alive  and 
charming.  Some  of  her  characteristics  may  have  been  de- 
rived from  recollections  of  Mrs.  Norton,  Lord  Melbourne's 
friend ;  in  a  few  particulars  Beaconsfield  seems  to  be  draw- 
ing on  his  experiences  with  Lady  Bradford.  Lord  Mont- 
fort, her  husband,  is  also  a  well-conceived  and  well-presented 
character. 

Lord  Montfort  was  the  only  living  Englishman  who  gave  one 
an  idea  of  the  nobleman  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was 
totally  devoid  of  the  sense  of  responsibility,  and  he  looked  what 
he  resembled.  .  .  . 

No  one  could  say  Lord  Montfort  was  a  bad-hearted  man,  for 
he  had  no  heart  He  was  good-natured,  provided  it  brought  him 
no  inconvenience ;  and  as  for  temper,  his  was  never  disturbed,  but 
this  not  from  sweetness  of  disposition,  rather  from  a  contemptu- 
ous fine  taste,  which  assured  him  that  a  gentleman  should  never 
be  deprived  of  tranquillity  in  a  world  where  nothing  was  of  the 
slightest  consequence. 

In  spite,  indeed,  of  the  unconvincing  presentation  of  the 
main  argument,  Endym'wn  is  full  of  interest.  It  contains 
much  brilliant  writing  and  characterisation ;  and  it  throws 
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many  informing  sidelights  on  its  author's  point  of  view  and 
on  society  and  politics  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.     For  the  book  is  a  curious  blend  of  history  and 
fiction.     In  his  old  age,  Beaconsfield  looks  back  with  fond- 
ness to  the  period  of  his  vigorous  manhood,  and  places  the 
creations  of  his  fancy  in  the  world  which  was  familiar  to 
him  when  he  was  in  the  twenties,  thirties,   and   forties. 
Starting  from  Canning's  death  in  1827,  the  storj'  wends  its 
way  with  a  background  of  the  authentic  domestic  polities 
of  the  time  down  to  the  defeat  of  the  Coalition  in  1855. 
Trom  that  point  —  which  is  not,  however,  reached  till  the 
last  dozen  pages  —  the  whole  becomes  romance,  and  neither 
Sidney  Wilton's  premiership,  nor  Endymion's  succession 
to  him,  has  any  counterpart  in  the  history  of  the  late  fifties. 
To  the  historical  portions  of  the  book  it  is  unnecessary  to 
refer  at  length,  as  they  have  been  abundantly  quoted  in  the 
first  three  volumes  of  this  biography.     It  may,  however, 
perhaps  be  said  that  the  opening  chapters,  dealing  with  the 
efiFects  of  Canning's  death  and  with  the  troubled  politics  of 
the  next  five  years,  are  particularly  striking  and  vigorous, 
having  been  written  presumably  before  the  pressure  of 
public  work  compelled  the  author,  in  1872  or  1873,  to  lar 
the  manuscript  aside.     There  are,  moreover,  some  admi- 
rable sketches  of  social  movements,  the  recollection  of  whichm^ 
had  almost  faded  away  even  in   1880:   the   agitation  irrm. 
1850-51  over  the  Papal  aggression;  that  high  fantastical 
show,  the  Eglinton  Tournament  (called  here  the  Montfor^ 
Tournament)  of  1839,  about  which  Disraeli  obtained  ii»-- 
formation  in  1872  from  Jane  Duchess  of  Somerset,  wh 
had,  as  I^dy  Seymour,  presided  over  the  tournament;  an< 
the  railway  mania  of  the  forties,  when  *  a  new  channel '  wa-  ^ 
found  for  capital  and  labour,  and  gigantic  fortunes  wer-"^ 
made  —  and  lost 

Though  Endymion  is  not  in  the  least  like  his  creator  i 
character  or  career,  he  is  given  in  the  latter  chapters,  som« 
what  incongruously,  qualities,  feelings,  and  habits  whicr  ^ 
Beaconsfield  had  observed  in  himself.     '  The  power  am-^ 
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lody  of  his  voice  ' ;  his  readiness  without  excessive  fluency 
debate ;  his  power  of  keen  sarcasm,  ^  that  dangerous, 
>ugh  most  eflFective,  weapon,'  held  in  severe  check;  his 
nplete  control  of  his  temper  —  for  these  Disraelian  quali- 
5  the  earlier  history  of  Endymion  had  little  prepared  the 
;der.  And  Beaconsfield  was  surely  thinking  of  himself 
her  than  of  Endymion  when  he  wrote :  ^  there  was  noth- 
;  for  him  to  do  but  to  plunge  into  business :  and  affairs  of 
lie  are  a  cure  for  many  cares  and  sorrows.  What  are 
r  petty  annoyances  and  griefs  when  we  have  to  guard  the 
tunes  and  the  honour  of  a  nation  ? '  Intimate  and  f am- 
dinners  during  the  session  with  the  Bradfords  and  with 
dy  Chesterfield  must  have  been  in  his  mind  when  he 
Dte  of  Endymion's  difficulties  in  getting  away  from  the 
►use  when  in  oflSce:  ^  No  little  runnings  up  to  Mcmtfort 
►use  or  Hill  Street  just  to  tell  them  the  authentic  news, 
snatch  a  hasty  repast  with  furtive  delight^  with  persons 
1  more  delightful.' 

The  experience  of  the  statesman  who  has  taken  his  full 
ire  in  the  direction  of  great  affairs  pervades  the  booL 
e  importance,  for  the  art  of  government,  of  personal 
>wledge  of  foreign  statesmen  comes  with  effect  from  one 
o  played  a  leading  part  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  There, 
his  Lord  Roehampton  at  Vienna,  *  he  learned  to  gauge 
J  men  who  govern  the  world.'  ^  Conducting  affairs  with- 
t  this  knowledge  is,  in  effect,  an  affair  of  stationery ;  it  is 
ns  and  paper  who  are  in  communication,  not  human  be- 
^'  To  the  retrospective  statesman,  ^  the  finest  elements 
the  management  of  men  and  affairs  '  seem  to  be  ^  observa- 
a  and  perception  of  character.'  He  blames  Peel  for  not 
sting  youth :  Mt  is  a  confidence  which  should  be  exer- 
'd,  particularly  in  the  conduct  of  a  popular  assembly.' 
himself  had  shown  it  in  many  cases,  notably  those  of 
<i  George  Hamilton  and  Edward  Stanhope.  He  looks, 
ost  with  complacency,  on  the  confusion  of  his  private 
xts  which  had  pursued  him  throughout  life.  ^  That 
las  almost  the  inevitable  result  of  being  absorbed  in  the 
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great  business  of  governing;  mankind.'     He  does  not  n^ect 
in  his  reflections,  as  be  did  not  in  his  life,  the  question  of 
dress.     Mr.  Vigo  tells  Endymion,  *  You  must  dress  accord- 
ing to  your  age,  your  pursuits,  your  object  in  life.  ...  In 
youth,  a  little  fancy  is  rather  expected,  but,  if  political  life 
be  your  object,  it  should  be  avoided,  at  least  after  one  and 
twenty.'     Disraeli  himself  had  postponed  the  change  till 
he  was  forty.     Other  personal  touches  may  be  noted.    He 
ascribes  to  his  heroine  Myra  that  *  passion  for  light,'  even 
when  alone,  which  he  felt  himself;  the  belief  that  brilliant 
illumination  had  a  beneficial  moral  effect  on  the  tempera- 
ment.    He  had  his  own  talk  in  mind  when  he  defined  the  art 
of  conversation  thus :  *  to  be  prompt  without  being  stubborn, 
to  refute  without  argument,  and  to  clothe  grave  matters  in  a 
motley  garb.'     His  own  ambition,  his  belief  in  the  power 
of  will,  and  in  the  utilisation  of  opportunity,  find  extreme 
^nd  uncompromising  utterance  in  Myra's  words:     *  A  hu- 
man  being  with  a  settled  purpose  must  accomplish  it' 
^  Nothing  can  resist  a  will  that  will  stake  even  existence  for 
its  fulfilment.'     ^  Power,  and  power  alone,  should  be  your 
absorbing  object,  'and  all  the  accidents  and  incidents  of  life 
should  only  be  considered  with  reference  to  that  main  re- 
sult.'    ^  Great  men  should  think  of  Opportunity,  and  not 
of  Time.     Time  is  the  excuse  of  feeble  and  tired  spirits. 
They  make  time  the  sleeping  partner  of  their  lives  to  accom- 
plish what  ought  to  be  achieved  by  their  own  will,'     There 
is  also,  no  doubt,  something  of  Beaconsfield's  own  sentiment 
about  religion  in  the  views  which  he  borrows  from  the  wits 
of  the  past  and   puts   into  the  mouth   of  Waldershare: 
i  Sensible  men  are  all  of  the  same  religion.'     ^  And  pray, 
what  is  that  ? '     *  Sensible  men  never  tell.'  *     An  absolute 
reticence  as  to  his  personal  religion  was  one  of  Beaconsfield's 
marked  characteristics,  though  he  has  told  us  much  of  his 
ideals  in  this  sphere  in  Tancred  and  Lord  George  Bentinck, 

1  Lord  Fitzmauricc,  in  his  Life  of  Lord  Qranville,  points  out  tka^ 
this  passage  is  a  reproduction  of  Spea^3r  Onslow's  footnote  to  Bum^'* 
character  of  Shaftesbury  in  his  nistory  of  Hie  Oum  Time,  VoL  ^ 
p.  164. 
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Thofugh  not  so  full  of  '  quotations '  as  Lothair,  Endymion 
I  contains  many  sententious  phrases  of  the  right  Dis- 
^lian  mintage.  In  the  political  sphere  we  hear  of  '  the 
mnonplaces  of  middle-class  ambition,  which  are  humor- 
sly  called  democratic  opinions ' ;  in  the  social  sphere,  of 
Knight  of  the  Garter  or  a  member  of  White's  —  the  only 
0  things  an  Englishman  cannot  command.'     And  here  are 

0  admirable  aphorisms :  ^  Inquirers  who  are  always  in- 
iring  never  learn  anything ' ; '  A  dinner  of  wits  is  proverb- 
ly  a  palace  of  silence.' 

The  Queen  was  puzzled  to  find  the  hero  of  the  Tory 
der's  last  novel  a  Whig.  And,  indeed,  it  is  a  mark  of 
i  detachment  with  which  the  book  is  written,  that  the 
ttory  of  from  1827  to  1855  is  treated  from  the  Whig 
ndpoint,  and,  so  to  speak,  from  within  the  Whig  camp; 
i  that  in  Waldershare  the  opinions  of  the  ^  Young  Eng- 
id '  party,  with  which  Disraeli  himself  sympathised,  are 
t  forward  in  a  bizarre  and  extravagant  manner,  calcu- 
ed  rather  to  provoke  laughter  than  to  win  acceptance. 
ie  Waldershare's  dogma  about  foreign  policy :  *  All 
)lomacy  since  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  seems  to  me  to  be 
die  faddle.'  Or  his  lament  over  the  disappearance  of 
ottles '  of  strawberries :  *  I  believe  they  went  out,  like 
good  things,  with  the  Stuarts.'  Or  his  paradoxes  about 
5  navy. 

[  must  say  it  was  a  grand  idea  of  our  kings  making  themselves 
irereigns  of  the  sea.  The  greater  portion  of  this  planet  is 
ter;  so  we  at  once  became  a  first-rate  power.  We  owe  our 
ry  entirely  to  the  Stuarts.  King  James  the  Second  was  the 
e  founder  and  hero  of  the  British  navy.    He  was  the  worthy 

1  of  his  admirable  father,  that  blessed  Martyr,  the  restorer  at 
sty  if  not  the  inventor,  of  ship  money;  the  most  patriotic  and 
^lar  tax  that  ever  was  devised  by  man.  The  Nonconformists 
)ught  themselves  so  wise  in  resisting  it,  and  they  have  got 
3  naval  estimates  instead ! 

Not  indeed  that  the  Whig  conventions  are  too  seriously 
»pected.  ^  The  cause  for  which  Hampden  died  on  the 
Id,  and  Sidney  on  the  scaflFold  '  is  identified,  not  with 
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the  liberties  of  the  subject,  but  with  *  the  Whig  Govern- 
ment of  England  ' ;  and  the  typical  magnate  of  this  great 
historical  connection  would  be,  we  are  given  to  understand, 
^  a  haughty  Whig  peer,  proud  of  his  order,  prouder  of 
his  party  .  .  .  freezing  with  arrogant  reserve  and  con- 
descending politeness.'  Of  Melbourne's  dissolution  in  1841 
Beaconsfield  writes :  '  It  was  unusual,  almost  unconstitu- 
tional, thus  to  terminate  the  body  they  had  created.  Xever- 
theless,  the  Whigs,  never  too  delicate  in  such  matters, 
thought  they  had  a  chance,  and  determined  not  to  lose  it' 

More  perhaps  than  in  any  other  of  his  novels  did  Bea- 
consfield in  Endymion  draw  his  characters  from  the  life.^ 
That  Waldershare  was  a  full-length  portrait  of  George 
Smythe  has  been  already  pointed  out.  Smythe's  very  words 
in  a  speech  at  Canterbury  in  1847,  reprinted  in  1875  in 
the  memoir  of  him  prefixed  to  his  novel  Angela  Pistm, 
about  the  Tory  party  being  a  succession  of  heroic  spirits, 
are  put  into  Waldershare's  mouth  in  Endymion,  so  that 
no  concealment  whatever  was  affected.  Then  Lord  Boe- 
hampton,  so  far  as  his  public  action  as  Foreign  Minister 
is  concerned,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  flattering  portrait  of 
Palmerston.  2^nobia,  ^  the  queen  of  London,  of  fashion, 
and  of  the  Tory  party,'  was  drawn  from  Lady  Jersey. 
Sidney  Wilton,  Endvmion's  Ministerial  chief,  ^  a  man  of 
noble  disposition,  fine  manners,  considerable  culture ' — *  a 
great  gentleman  ' —  inevitably  recalled,  by  name  and  cha^ 
acter,  Sidney  Herbert,  the  Peelite  statesman.  The  great 
financial  family,  the  Neuchatels,  represent  the  Rothschilds 
under  a  thin  disguise,  though  the  Jewish  element  is  dropped, 
and  the  founder  described  as  a  Swiss.  Hainault  House, 
with  its  magnificent  stablas,  park,  gardens,  and  conserva- 
tories, and  a  chef  who  was  the  *  greatest  celebrity  of  Europe 
—  all  within  an  hour's  drive  of  the  City  —  is  a  glorified  re- 

1  It  is  impossible  to  take  very  seriously  Disraeli's  frequent  prote8t4 
against  the  identifieation   of  his  characters   with   living  individuals 
*  When  I  write,'  he  once  told  Lady  Chesterfield,  *  I  never  introdoo^ 
photographs  of  any  living  character,  tho'  it  is  impossible,  when  dealir 
with  human  nature,  not  to  appropriate  some  human  traits.'    See  Vi 
I.,  pp.  91-93. 
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flection  of  Gunnersbury.  There  Beaconsfield  had  often 
enjoyed  such  week-end  parties  and  dinners  as  are  depicted 
in  Endymion.  Adrian  Neuchatel  himself,  who  combined 
the  financial  genius  of  the  family  with  culture  and  political 
ambition,  is  painted  pretty  directly  from  the  author's  friend, 
Baron  Lionel.  In  Nigel  Penruddock,  the  Anglican  clergy- 
man who,  despairing  of  the  '  chance  of  becoming  a  Laud,' 
submits  to  Rome  and  becomes  a  Cardinal,  Disraeli  repaired 
any  injustice  he  may  be  thought  to  have  done  Manning  in 
his  picture  of  Cardinal  Grandison  in  Lothair.  '  A  smiling 
ascetic,'  he  '  was  seen  everywhere,  even  at  fashionable  as- 
semblies ' ;  but  the  conversion  of  England  was  '  his  constant 
purpose  and  his  daily  and  nightly  prayer.'  In  Job  Thorn- 
berry  there  are  touches  both  of  Cobden  and  of  Bright ;  and 
fleeting  memories  of  the  brothers  Bulwer  in  that  amusing 
pair,  Mr.  Bertie  Tremaine  and  Mr.  Tremaine  Bertie.  Mr. 
Vigo  is  an  incongruous  blend  of  Poole,  the  tailor,  and 
Hudson,  the  '  railway  king.' 

Thackeray  fares  as  badly   at   Beaconsfield's   hands   in 
Endymian  as  Croker  had  fared  in  old  days  in  Coningsby. 
Thackeray  had  burlesqued  Disraeli's  style  in  Novels  by 
Eminent  Hands,  '  Codlingsby  by  D.  Shrewsberry  Esq.' — 
a  skit  which  was  originally  published  in  Punch.     It  was 
not  a  very  happy  or  satisfying  performance,  but  it  was 
thoroughly   in  harmony  with  Punch's   whole   attitude  to 
Disraeli  in  his  earlier  days.     But  Thackeray  had  subse- 
quently, in  two  speeches  at  the  Royal  Literary  Fund  dinner 
in  1851  and  1852,  shown  appreciation  of  the  credit  which 
Disraeli's  career  reflected  on  the  whole  profession  of  novel- 
writing.     What  he  said  in  1852  has  been  already  quoted 
m  Volume  III.^     In  1851  he  said: 

If  you  will  but  look  at  the  novelists  of  the  present  day,  I  think 

you  will  see  it  is  altogether  out  of  the  question  to  pity  them. 

Wie  will  take  in  the  first  instance,  if  you  please,  a  great  novelist 

who  is  the  great  head  of  a  great  party  in  a  great  assembly  in  the 

country.    When  this  celebrated  man  went  into  his  county  and 

iP.  347. 
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proposed  to  represent  it,  and  was  asked  on  what  interest  he  stood, 
he  nobly  said  he  stood  on  his  head.  And  I  want  to  know  who 
can  deny  the  gallantry  and  brilliancy  of  that  eminent  crert  of 
his,  and  question  the  merit  of  Mr.  Disraeli. 

Thackeray  himself  sent  a  copy  of  the  speech  to  Mis. 
Disraeli  as  a  proof  '  that  some  authors  can  praise  other 
authors  behind  their  backs.'  After  these  handsome  com- 
pliments, it  was  perhaps  rather  ill-natured  of  Beaconsfield, 
in  his  turn,  to  burlesque  Thackeray  as  St  Barbe,  ^  the  vain- 
est, most  envious,  most  amusing  of  men.'  That  there  was 
something  of  the  snob  in  the  immortal  author  of  ihe  Book 
of  Snobs  himself  may  be  admitted.  But  the  exaggeration 
of  this  quality  in  St.  Barbe  makes  the  caricature  almost 
unrecognisable.  On  the  other  hand,  few  characters  in  the 
book  are  in  themselves  more  vivid  and  diverting. 

Two  characters  represent,  with  more  or  less  fidelity,  the 
two  most  eminent  foreign  statesmen  with  whom  Dfsraeli 
had  to  deal,  Napoleon  III.  and  Bismarck.  The  plots  and 
vicissitudes  which  diversified  Louis  Napoleon's  exile  are 
reproduced  in  the  career  of  the  pretender.  Prince  Floreatan, 
who  first  appears  in  London  society  as  Count  Albert,  a 
mysterious,  silent,  and  solitary  figure.  An  inveterate  and 
shifty  conspirator  from  his  boyhood,  he  excuses  the  breach 
of  his  solemn  parole  by  the  plea  that  he  is  ^  the  child  of 
destiny,'  that  his  action  was  ^  the  natural  development  of 
the  irresistible  principle  of  historical  necessity ' ;  but  he  is 
a  romantic  personality  who  interests  women,  being  gifted 
with  tender  and  gentle  manners,  and  ready  with  unobtru- 
sive sympathy,  save  when  lost  in  profound  abstraction. 
When  he  set  up  house  in  London  in  his  own  name,  *  it  waa 
the  fashion  among  the  creme  de  la  creme  to  keep  aloof  from 
him.  The  Tories  did  not  love  revolutionary  dynasties,  and 
the  Whigs  being  in  office  could  not  sanction  a  pretender, 
and  one  who,  they  significantly  intimated  with  a  charitable 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  was  not  a  very  scrupulous  one."  He 
promoted  his  cause  by  political  dinners,  at  which  he  *  en- 
couraged conversation,  though  himself  inclined  to  taciturn- 
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itj.  When  he  did  speak,  his  terse  remarks  and  condensed 
^iews  were  striking,  and  were  remembered/  The  year  of 
revolution,  1848,  gave  him  back  his  father^s  throne;  and, 
like  Louis  Napoleon,  he  established  a  Government  '  liberal 
iut  discreet,  and,  though  conciliatory,  firm  ' ;  declared  for 
in  English  alliance ;  and  tried,  but  failed,  to  marry  into  a 
[Continental  reigning  house. 

Both  Florestan  and  Count  Ferroll,  who  stands  for  Bis- 
oarck,  were  at  the  Montf  ort  Tournament,  as  Louis  Napoleon 
•ertainly  attended  the  Eglinton  Tournament ;  and  they  were 
he  most  successful  knights  in  the  jousting.  *  The  Prince 
recognised  that  Ferroll  and  he  would  have  to  contend  for 
nany  things  more  precious  than  golden  helms  before  they 
lied,  Ferroll,  said  the  Prince,  ^  is  a  man  neither  to  love 
aor  to  detest  He  has  himself  an  intelligence  superior  to 
ill  passion,  I  might  say  all  feeling;  and  if,  in  dealing  witli 
rach  a  being,  we  ourselves  have  either,  we  give  him  an  ad- 
vantage.' 

Florestan's  attitude  of  detached  admiration  is  the  attitude 
Birhich  Beaconsfield  preserves  himself  towards  his  Bismarck- 
FerroU  — *  a  man  of  an  original  not  to  say  eccentric  turn 
3f  mind,'  ^  a  man  who  seldom  makes  a  mistake.'  There  is 
i,  vivid  presentment  of  the  great  man's  appearance  in  early 
middle  age.  '  Though  not  to  be  described  as  a  handsome 
Dian,  his  countenance  was  striking;  a  brow  of  much  intel- 
lectual development,  and  a  massive  jaw.  He  was  tall, 
broad-shouldered,  with  a  slender  waist.'  At  that  time  ho 
was  ^  brooding  over  the  position  of  what  he  could  scarcely 
sail  his  country,  but  rather  an  aggregation  of  lands  bap- 
tised by  protocols,  and  christened  and  consolidated  by 
:reaties  which  he  looked  upon  as  eminently  untrustworthy.' 
Ferroll  reveals  in  a  conversation  with  Lady  Montfort  the 
Bismarckian  methods  by  which  this  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things  was  to  be  remedied. 

*  My  worthy  master  wants  me  to  return  home  and  be  Minister ; 
[  am  to  fashion  for  him  a  new  constitution.  I  will  never  have 
anything  to  do  with  new  constitutions;  their  inventors  are  al- 
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ways  the  first  victims.     Instead  of  making  a  constitution,  he 
should  make  a  country,  and  convert  his  heterogeneous  domains 
into  a  patriotic  dominion.' 
'  But  how  is  that  to  be  done  ? ' 

*  There  is  only  one  way ;  by  blood  and  iron.* 

*  My  dear  Count,  you  shock  me.' 

'  I  shall  have  to  shock  you  a  great  deal  more,  before  the  inevit- 
able is  brought  about.' 

Europe,  Ferroll  told  Endymion  on  another  occasion, '  is 
a  geographical  expression.  There  is  no  State  in  Europe; 
I  exclude  your  own  country,  which  belongs  to  every  division 
of  the  globe,  and  is  fast  becoming  more  commercial  than 
political,  and  •!  exclude  Eussia,  for  she  is  essentially  Orien- 
tal, and  her  future  will  be  entirely  in  the  East/  As  for 
Germany,  he  could  not  find  it  on  the  maps.  It  was  prac- 
tically as  weak  as  Italy.  '  We  have  some  kingdoms  who 
are  allowed  to  play  at  being  first-rate  powers ;  but  it  is  only 
play.'  ^  Then  is  France  periodically  to  overnin  Europe?' 
asks  Endymion.  '  So  long  as  it  continues  to  be  merely 
Europe,'  is  the  answer. 

Rowton  tells  us  that  Endymion  is  named  after  Endymion 
Porter,  the  royalist  friend  of  Davenant,  Dekker,  and  He^ 
rick,  who  was  apparently  an  ancestor  of  Lady  Beaconsfield's. 
It  is  possible  that  the  original  suggestion  arose  in  this  way. 
But  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  choice  of  Endymwn 
for  the  title  of  a  book  \vritten  to  glorify  female  influence 
over  male  careers,  and  for  the  name  of  its  hero,  was  a  kind 
of  cryptic  dedication  of  the  volumes  to  '  Selina  Bradford*; 
as,  of  course,  in  Greek  mythology,  Endymion  was  the  human 
lover  of  Selene,  the  JMoon  Goddess.     The  selection  must 
have  appealed  to  Beaconsfield's  ironical  humour ;  as  one  of 
the  few  imperfections  he  found  in  Lady  Bradford  was  an 
inability  to  appreciate  his  novels,  and  she  would  almost 
certainly   fail    to   understand   the  compliment   unless  he 
pointed  it  out  to  her. 
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To  Lady  de  Rothschild.^ 

HuoHENDEN  Manor,  Nov.  21,  '80. —  I  always  think  there  is 
something  very  egotistical  in  a  writer  presenting  his  work  to  an- 
other person.  It  is  an  offering  that  should  he  reserve  J  for  our 
dearest  friends,  for  they  will  not  misinterpret  the  motive,  or 
attribute  to  arrogance  what  springs  from  affection. 

Do  me,  therefore,  the  honor  of  receiving  Endymion,  when  he 
calls  to-day,  or  to-morrow;  and  if  I  might  venture  to  do  so,  I 
would  ask  the  favor,  at  your  convenience,  of  conveying  to  me 
some  of  your  impressions  in  reading  it.  I  particularly  ask  this, 
not  only  because  I  have  confidence  in  your  intelligence  and  al- 
ways welcome  criticism,  but  because  this  is  the  first  work  wh.  I 
ever  published  without  the  preliminary  advantage  of  a  female 
counsellor,  an  advantage  which,  I  know  from  experience,  is 
inestimable. 

I  fear  the  young  gentleman  will  not  reach  you  till  Tuesday. 

From  the  Princess  of  Wales, 

Sandbinoham,  Norfolk,  Nov.  29th,  1880. 

Dear  Lord  Beaoonsfield, 

It  is  not  from  want  of  appreciation  of  your  most  interest- 
ing and  valuable  present,  that  I  have  delayed  some  days  thanking 
you  for  it  —  but  I  was  absent  from  home  when  your  book  arrived 
and  only  found  it  here  on  my  return  Saturday  afternoon. 

I  cannot,  I  am  afraid,  flatter  myself  at  having  had  any  share 
in  the  book  beyond  having  suggested  years  ago  'the  title,' 
*  Sympathy '  which  I  see,  however,  you  have  not  adopted,  so,  alas ! 
I  have  no  claims  whatever  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  joint  author 
of  Endymion. 

But,  joking  apart,  I  am  looking  forward  to  spending  many  most 
agreeable  hours  with  one  of  the  best  authors  of  the  century.  May 
I  only  ask  you  still  further  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  book  by 
writing  your  name  in  it  when  we  next  meet  ?  —  Believe  me,  dear 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  Yrs.  sincerely, —  Alexandra. 

High  appreciation  of  Endymion  was  expressed  by  both 
the  distinguished  men  who  had  served  under  Beaconsfield 
as  Foreign  Secretary.  Derby  told  Northeote  at  Grillion's 
that  'there  were  three  remarkable  things  about  it.  (1) 
He  knew  no  other  novel  in  English  written  by  a  man  of  75, 

1  Now  Lady  Rothschild,  widow  of  Nathanial,  Ist  Lord  Rothschild, 
IHsraeli'H  friend  and  executor. 
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or  (2)  published  50  years  after  a  former  novel  by  the  same 
author,  or  (3)  written  by  a  man  after  he  had  been  Prime 
Minister  (except,  of  course,  Lothair),^  And  Salisbury 
wrote  gracefully  to  Beaconsfield  on  December  1 :  *  You 
must  let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  universal  popularity  of 
Endymion.  Many  people  think  it  the  best  you  have  writ- 
ten —  a  judgment  in  which  I  should  agree,  if  T  ventured 
upon  an  opinion  in  matters  critical.'  But  the  book,  like 
others  of  Disraeli's  writings,  displeased  many  a  serious 
reader.  Archbishop  Tait  confided  to  his  diary,  *  I  have 
finished  Endymion  with  a  painful  feeling  that  the  writer 
considers  all  political  life  as  mere  play  and  gambling.' 
And  a  valued  correspondent  of  W.  H.  Smith  wrote :  '  The 
reader  cannot  refrain  from  the  disagreeable  conclusion  that 
the  writer  holds  the  world  as  a  mere  plaything,  for  his  spe- 
cial amusement  and  contempt  by  turns.'  There  was,  of 
course,  much  of  this  sardonic  humour  in  Disraeli,  and  free 
vent  is  given  to  it  in  Endymion.  The  hero,  in  particular, 
seems  to  have  no  political  views  save  those  which  are  pumped 
into  him  by  others.  But  that  Disraeli  had  high  ideals,  and 
the  will  to  make  them  prevail,  was  shown  by  many  previous 
books,  especially  the  trilogy  of  Coningsby,  Sybil,  and  Tatt- 
ered, and  by  the  administration  and  legislation  for  which 
he  was  responsible.  It  is  not  unnatural  that,  in  the  eve- 
ning of  life,  he  should  have  written  in  a  lighter,  even  in  a 
trifling,  vein. 

In  accepting  Messrs.  Longmans'  *  truly  liberal  offer '  of 
£10,000  for  Endymion,  Beaconsfield  wrote,  on  August  7, 
that  he  was  convinced  that  the  firm  would  have  no  cause  to 
regret  the  enterprise.     The  interest  which  the  book  excited 
appeared  to  justify  this  hope.     Mudie  put  his  name  down 
for  3,000  copies,  which  Mr.  Longman  believed  to  be  un- 
precedented ;  and  the  number  of  copies  printed  for  the  first-J 
edition  was  10,500,  which  the  publisher  thought  ^  simply^^ 
gigantic'     But  on  the  day  of  publication,  November  2^^-  ^ 
Beaconsfield  was  less  sanguine.     He  wrote  to  Lady  Brad- 
ford:    *  I  confess  I  accepted  [the  £10,000]  with  a  scnipl 
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8uch  a  sum  never  having  before  been  given  for  a  work  of 
fiction,  or  indeed  any  other  work.  I  fear  it  will  prove 
rather  the  skill  of  Monty's  diplomacy  than  ]Vfr.  Longman's 
business  acumen.  If  so,  my  conscience  will  force  me  to 
disgorge.'  The  premature  publication  of  a  review,  in  the 
Standard,  greatly  annoyed  both  author  and  publisher,  and 
may  have  interfered  with  the  sales.  But  the  reviews  were 
generally  favourable.  Beaconsfield  reported  progress  to 
Rowton  in  Algiers. 

To  Lord  Rowton, 

HuoHENDEN,  Dec,  6,  '80. — .  .  .  As  for  private  affairs,  I  can't 
crive  yon  the  definite  information  I  could  wish.  His  [Long- 
man's] original  plan  of  the  campaign  turned  out  to  be  a  right 
one.  The  response  was  enormous*  but  something  happened  about 
the  Standard,  which,  according  to  his  view,  has  played  the  devil. 
I  can't  attempt  to  go  into  the  story. 

As  for  literary  verdict,  very  generally  in  favor. 

But  as  for  society,  I  can  say  nothing.  I  am  a  hermit  and  see 
nobody.  Those,  the  very  few,  to  whom  it  was  given,  send,  of 
course,  mechanical  applause.  All  the  gossips,  who  would  have 
told  us  the  talk  of  the  town  .  .  .  are  silent,  because  they  are 
sulky  at  not  having  received  it.  .  .  . 

By  March,  1880,  Beaconsfield  had  definite  reason  to  fear 
that  the  novel  had  not  been  a  commercial  success;  and  he 
therefore  generously  volunteered,  through  Rowton,  to  can- 
cel the  agreement,  and  fall  back  on  the  arrangement  made 
in  the  case  of  Lothair,  a  royalty  of  IDs.  in  the  £  on  all  copies 
sold.  This  proposal  amounted,  in  the  publisher's  opinion, 
to  making  the  firm  a  present  of  £3,000.  Mr.  Longman  at 
once  replied  that  it  was  true  that  the  three-volume  edition 
of  Endymion  had  not  been  the  commercial  success  that  the 
three-volume  edition  of  Lothair  was ;  but  that  the  firm  had 
made  their  offer  with  their  eyes  open  and  the  result  had 
quite  answered  their  expectations ;  and  that  they  could  not 
think  of  availing  themselves  of  Beaconsfield's  liberal  and 
considerate  suggestion.  The  story,  creditable  in  a  high 
degree  to  both  author  and  publisher,  had  an  appropriate  and 
:feIicitous  sequel.     The  popular  6s.  edition  of  Endymiofi, 
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which  was  on  sale  during  the  early  months  of  the  year,  was 
more  successful  even  than  the  popular  edition  of  Lothair 
had  been.  On  March  24  Mr.  Longman  was  able  to  report 
to  Beaconsfield  that  over  8,000  copies  had  been  dispoeed 
of;  and  early  in  April  the  debt  on  the  book  had  been  com- 
pletely worked  off.  Beaconsfield  had  by  this  time  been 
overtaken  by  his  fatal  illness;  but  Mr.  Longman  sent  the 
facts  to  Eowton,  who  was  able  to  brighten  one  of  his  dying 
friend's  last  days  with  the  good  news.  ^  This  was  the  last 
business  transaction  I  ever  had  with  my  dear  chief/  was 
Rowton's  endorsement  on  Mr.  Longman's  letter. 

Beaconsfield  did  not  lay  down  his  pen  when  he  had  fin- 
ished Endymion.     He  promptly  started  a  new  novel,  of 
which  he  had  completed  nine  short  chapters  before  his  death. 
This  unfinished  work  is  printed  as  an  Appendix  to  Volume 
V.     It  promised  to  be  a  story  rather  in  the  manner  of 
Lothair  than  in  that  of  Endymion.     There  was  no  return 
to  the  memories  of  the  author's  youth  and  middle  age ;  but 
the  action  was  represented  as  taking  place  in  the  present 
or  the  immediate  past,  Lothair  himself  being  mentioned, 
and  his  friends  Lady  Clanmome  and  Hugo  Bohun  being 
introduced.     Detailed  critical  comment  on  a  work  in  which 
Beaconsfield  had  only  posed  the  characters,  and  had  hardly 
yet  begun  to  set  them  in  motion,  would  be  absurd.     But  it 
may  confidently  be  said  that  this  fragment  bears  no  sign  of 
failing  power ;  the  peculiar  qualities  which  give  their  savour 
to  the  Disraeli  novel  are  all  present.     Attention  may  be 
specially  directed  to  two  points.     The  central  figure  was 
unmistakably  drawn  from  the  rival  who  had  just  pulled 
Beaconsfield  down,  and  seated  himself  in  triumph  in  his 
place.     Joseph  Toplady  Falconet,  sprung  from  a  well-to-do 
commercial  family ;  a  young  man  with  a  remarkable  power 
of  acquisition,  a  vigorous  and  retentive  memory,  a  disputa- 
tious and  arrogant  temper,  an  immense  flow  of  language, 
and  no  sense  of  humour  whatever;  who  carried  all  before 
him  at  public  school  aud  University,  and  then  was  imme- 
''ately  brought  by  the  noble  patron  of  a  small  borough  into 
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Parliament ;  who,  ^  firm  in  his  faith  in  an  age  of  dissolving 
creeds,  wished  to  believe  that  he  was  the  man  ordained ' — 
tut  only  as  a  lay  champion  — *  to  vindicate  the  sublime 
cause  of  religious  truth ' :  —  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  we 
have  here  a  picture  of  the  youthful  Gladstone,  only  with 
his  birth  post-dated  by  nearly  half-a-century  ?  It  is  indeed 
a  loss  that  we  can  never  know  how  Falconet's  character  was 
intended  to  be  developed  and  what  adventures  were  to  be 
his  in  love,  politics,  and  religion. 

The  other  point  that  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  reader^s 
notice  is  the  prominence  given  to  a  sort  of  philosophy  of 
despair,  destruction,  and  anarchism.  Xo  fewer  than  four 
of  the  characters  profess  it  in  some  form  or  another;  a 
Great  Unknown,  a  personage  near  akin  to  the  unique 
Sidonia ;  a  German  millionaire  of  philosophic  tendencies ; 
a  charming,  but  hopelessly  impracticable,  heir  to  a  peer- 
age; and  a  Buddhist  missionary  from  Ceylon.  These  all 
accept,  in  diflFering  degrees,  the  doctrine  that  the  future 
must  be  secured  by  destroying  the  present,  that  the  human 
race  is  exhausted,  that  destruction  in  every  form  must  be 
welcomed.  We  may  perhaps  trace  here  the  profound  im- 
pression made  on  Beaconsfield  by  the  Nihilist  conspiracy 
in  Russia,  which  succeeded  in  murdering  Alexander  while 
this  unfinished  novel  was  in  the  making.  It  was  a  move- 
ment that  carried  to  a  further  pitch  that  political  and  re- 
ligious Revolution  in  Europe,  of  which  we  know  from 
Loihair  that  he  was  a  keen  observer.  One  sentence,  which 
dropp  from  the  lips  of  the  Buddhist  Kusinara,  represents  a 
aentiment  that  may  well  have  been  in  the  writer's  mind  in 
his  last  days :     ^  Death  is  only  happiness,  if  understood.' 

With  the  close  of  the  first  paragraph  of  chapter  10  the 
J>en  dropped  from  Beaconsfield's  hand.  It  was  fifty-six 
^ears  since  his  first  publication,  a  pamphlet  on  American 
Ruining  companies,  and  fifty-five  years  since  the  appearance 
c:fcf  Vivian  Orey,  which  brought  him  public  notoriety.  The 
^tory  goes  that  someone  asked  Disraeli  in  later  life  what 
i:iad  become  of  Vivian  Grey,  and  received  the  delightful 
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reply :  *  There  wa8  no  inquest ;  it  is  believed  that  he 
survives.'  In  a  sense  most  of  his  heroes  survived  in  him 
—  Vivian  Grey,  Contarini  Fleming,  Coningsby,  Tancred, 
and  the  rest  It  is  this  aspect  of  his  novels  that  has  made 
it  necessary  to  analyse  them  at  greater  length  than  is  usual 
in  biographies.  Without  a  study  of  his  books,  it  is  im- 
possible to  understand  his  life.  They  all  abound  in  illus- 
trations of  distinctive  qualities  of  his  mind  and  character ; 
they  all,  with  hardly  an  exception,  are  closely  interwoven 
with  the  experiences  of  his  personal  or  his  political  career. 
*  My  books,'  he  once  wrote  to  Lady  Bradford,  '  are  the  his- 
tory of  my  life.  I  don't  mean  a  vulgar  photograph  of 
incidents,  but  the  psychological  development  of  my  char- 
acter. Self-inspiration  may  be  egotistical,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally true.':  Interesting  as  Disraeli's  books  are  as  literary 
creations,  they  are  indispensable  to  the  biographer  as 
emanations  from  the  creative  artist  behind  them. 

Perhaps  this  quality  of  these  unique  works  has  been 
responsible  for  their  under-valuation  as  literature.  Few 
critics  have  been  able  to  regard  them  with  a  single  eye  for 
their  literary  merits.  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  writes  enthusi- 
astically of  some  of  their  features,  especially  of  the  irony 
which  pervades  them.  *  This  ambiguous  hovering  between 
two  meanings,'  he  says,  ^  this  oscillation  between  the  ironical 
and  the  serious,  is  always  amusing,  and  sometimes  delight- 
ful. .  .  .  The  texture  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  writings  is  so  in- 
geniously shot  with  irony  and  serious  sentiment  that  each 
tint  may  predominate  by  turns.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  not  ex- 
actly a  hiunourist,  but  something  for  which  the  rough 
nomenclature  of  critics  has  not  yet  provided  a  distinctive 
name.'  Yet  even  Stephen,  with  all  his  appreciation,  sug- 
gests that  the  novels  represent  promise,  rather  than  per- 
formance ;  and  are  only  an  earnest  of  what  might  have  been 
creative  work  of  permanent  value,  had  not  their  writer  un- 
fortunately subordinated  his  literary  to  his  political  career. 
This  judgment  seems  to  be  demonstrably  mistaken.  The 
novels  of  Disraeli's  first  period,  while  he  was  largely  sup- 
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porting  himself  by  his  pen,  and  hesitating  as  to  his  ultimate 
career,  would  hardly,  interesting  as  they  are,  secure  for 
him  of  themselves  a  permanent  place  in  literary  history. 
That  place  is  his  as  the  creator,  and  to  some  minds  the 
only  really  successful  practitioner,  of  a  new  genre,  the  Po- 
litical Novel.  It  was  only  in  his  second  period,  after  he 
had  become  an  active  politician,  that  he  could  have  pro- 
duced Coningsby,  Sybil,  and  Tancred;  only  in  his  third 
period,  when  he  had  garnered  the  experience  of  a  states- 
man, that  he  could  have  written  Lothair  and  Endymion. 
On  the  basis  of  this  performance  we  can  definitely  claim 
for  him,  apart  altogether  from  his  political  eminence,  a 
durable  place  as  —  in  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse's  phrase  —  a 
minor  classic  of  English  Literature.  A  graceful  tribute, 
associating  Disraeli's  work  with  that  of  one  of  the  brightest 
luminaries  of  letters,  was  once  paid  him  by  a  doughty  an- 
tagonist in  the  Lords,  himself  with  some  claim  to  the  title 
of  a  literary  statesman.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  wrote  to 
Beaconsfield  on  January  1,  1878 :  *  You  have  written 
enough,  I  hope,  to  last  me  for  all  the  assaults  of  that  foe 
[the  gout]  ;  I  used  to  keep  Scott's  novels  as  my  vis  medi- 
catrix,  and  now  I  keep  yours.' 

What  Disraeli  himself  particularly  appreciated  in  litera- 
ture was  style  —  a  quality  which  distinguished  some  por- 
tions of  his  own  work,  but  of  which  unfortunately  his  com- 
mand was  limited  and  imcertain.  He  elaborated  his  views 
at  some  length  in  a  letter  written  while  he  was  reading  J.  A. 
Symonds's  Renaissance  in  Italy. 

To  Lady  Bradford, 

Bretbt,  Sept  4,  1875. — .  .  .  I  have  now  read  f  rds  of  the  Ren- 
aissance volume  with  imflag^ring  interest.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
tells  me  anything  wb.  I  did  not  absolutely  know  before ;  but  then, 
early  in  life,  I  was  rather  deep  in  Italian  Literature,  and  the 
Hughenden  Library  is  rich  in  Renaissance.  But  the  writer  is 
a  complete  Italian  scholar,  and  has  a  grasp  of  his  subject,  wh. 
from  the  rich  variety  of  its  elements,  can  never  be  one  of  sim- 
plicity, and  yet  wh.  from  his  complete  hold,  he  keeps  perspic- 
uous. 
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As  he  warms  with  his  theme,  he  even  evinces  some  spark  of 
that  divine  gift  of  imagination,  in  wh.  he  appeared  to  me  at  first 
deficient.  .  .  . 

What  he  fails  in  is  style;  not  that  he  lacks  vigor  hut  taste. 
He  writes  like  a  nevirspaper  man,  'our  own  correspondents,'  but 
wants  the  stillness  and  refinement  and  delicacy  and  music,  wh. 
do  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  active  journalist. 

He  talks,  for  example,  of  two  great  statesmen  '  playing  a  game 
of  diplomatic  £carte  'f  Independent  of  the  familiarity  and  trite- 
ness of  such  an  image,  there  is  something  pfiensive  in  a  grave 
historian  illustrating  his  narrative  by  referring  to  a  transient 
game.  He  might  as  well  have  illustrated  his  battles  by  croquet, 
or  that  lawn-tennis  in  wh.  you  excel.  He  is  perpetually  speaking 
of  certain  opinions  and  feelings  as  being  very  howgeoxs  —  and 
80  on. 

In  letters,  the  first,  and  greatest,  condition  of  success  is  — 
style.  It  is  that  by  wh.  the  great  authors  live.  It  is  a  charm 
for  all  generations,  and  keeps  woi^  alive,  wh.  would  be  super- 
seded from  the  superior  information  obtained  since  they  were 
first  composed,  by  the  magic  of  the  language  in  wh.  the  original 
statements  and  conclusions  are  conveyed. 

Works  of  imagination,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  have  this 
advantage  over  other  literary  compositions  —  they  cannot  become 
obsolete  from  their  matter  being  superseded;  but  then  they  can- 
not live  unless  they  fulfil  the  great  condition  of  style  in  the 
highest  degree.  This  makes  Shakespeare  and  Goethe  smd  Byron 
and  Dante  immortal  —  and  not  less  so,  the  authors  of  Don  Quix- 
ote and  on  Bias.  We  have  no  English  novel  like  them,  for 
style  is  not  the  forte  of  Walter  Scott 

It  is  style  wh.  is  the  secret  and  spell  of  the  classic  authors. 
Both  Greek  and  Roman  had  a  power  of  expression,  wh.  was  then 
their  characteristic.  .  .  . 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
The  Last  Ykab 
1880-1881 

Beaconsfield  suryived  his  downfall  exactly  one  year; 
and  during  all  the  time^  in  spite  of  age  and  Ukiess,  he  re- 
fused either  to  seek  the  ease  of  retirement,  or  to  give  him- 
self wholly  to  those  literary  pursuits  which  he  loved  and 
with  whidi  he  filled  his  leisure  hours.     He  was  moved  by 
a  sense  of  chivalry  and  duty  to  the  country,  to  the  Queen, 
and  to  his  party.     He  would  do  his  utmost  to  ward  off  from 
the  country  those  evils  which  he  feared  the  new  regiine  would 
bring  upon  her ;  to  help  and  comfort  the  Queen,  compelled 
to  accept  a  Minister  of  whose  conduct  she  disapproved  and 
whose  policy  she  distrusted;  and  to  reinvigorate  and  re- 
organise his  own  creation,  the  modern  Tory  party.     His 
conception  of  his  duty  to  the  party  which  he  had  led  first 
to  victory  and  then  to  defeat  was  quite  different  from  his 
rival's ;  and  his  cheerful  shouldering,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five,  of  the  thankless  political  burden  laid  upon  him  in 
1880  contrasts  very  favourably  with  Gladstone's  evasion, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  of  similar  difficulties  in  1874.     It 
vas  at  a  party  meeting  of  Tory  Lords  and  Commons  in 
Wdgwater  House  on  May  19  that  Beaconsfield  formally 
timated  that  his  services  were  still  at  the  disposal  of  his 
litical  friends;  and  Rowton  gave  the  Queen  an  account 
a  function  from  which  the  Press  had  been  excluded. 

Lord  Rowton  to  Queen  Victoria. 

»  South  Audley  Street,  Wed,,  May  19,  1880. —  Lord  Row- 
^ith  his  humble  duty  to  your  Majesty, 
e  meeting:  at  Bridgwater  House  this  afternoon  was  a  con- 
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Bpicuous  success,  in  numbers  full  beyond  expectation,  in  spirit 
excellent,  while  Lord  Beaconsfield's  observations  met  with  deep 
attention  and  constant  applause,  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
unanimous  feeling  of  the  Conservative  party. 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  on  entering  the  Picture  Gallery,  in  which 
there  were  some  500  Peers  and  Members  of  Parliament,  past  and 
present,  was  received  with  enthusiastic  cheering,  and  at  once 
began  to  speak  from  a  dais  in  the  centre  of  the  Gallery. 

Enjoining  strict  confidence  as  to  all  that  might  be  said  there, 
he  compared  the  position  of  the  party  with  the  far  worse  one 
which  it  occupied  after  the  Election  of  1832,  pointing  the  moral 
to  be  drawn  from  Lord  Grey's  early  fall,  and  citing  other  prece- 
dents and  reasons  for  not  taking  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  pres- 
ent defeat 

He  ascribed  it  to  two  principal  causes.  First  the  state  of  gen- 
eral social  distress,  commercial  and  agricultural,  which  really 
arose  from  natural  causes,  and  not,  as  waft  alleged  by  '  travelling 
agitators,'  from  neglect  of  beneficial  legislation  by  your  Majesty's 
late  Government.  This  he  proved  very  successfully  by  dwelling 
on  their  many  good  social  measures  in  redress  of  real  grievances. 

The  second  cause  he  described  as  the  'new  foreign  political 
organisation'  of  the  Liberal  party  —  a  system  demanding  most 
minute  criticism  and  consideration,  which  duty  had  been  un- 
dertaken by  a  small  Committee  of  his  late  colleagues,  with  the 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith  as  Chairman. 

As  to  the  future  his  advice,  mainly  addressed  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  to  watch  especially  the  party  of  revolution,  per- 
haps 100  in  number  —  and  to  support  the  Government  with  all 
their  force,  when  resisting  as  they  must  at  first,  any  violent  pro- 
posals. Such  a  course  would  infallibly  win  for  the  party  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  country. 

*  The  policy  of  the  Conservative  party  is  to  maintain  the 
Empire  and  preserve  the  Constitution/ 

The  Empire  was  especially  in  risk  of  being  threatened  in  the 
regions  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  was  of  supreme  impor 
tance  that  England  should  have  such  a  stronghold  as  Cyprus  could 
easily  be  made  to  aflFord  —  a  remark  which  was  received  with 
strong  assent.  The  Empire  moreover  depended  much  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  tie  with  the  Colonies  —  a  tie  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  at  this  moment  a  growing  one,  in  proof  of  which  he 
cited  amid  great  applause  the  offer  of  Canada,  when  war  seemed 
probable  lately,  to  furnish  your  Majesty  with  a  contingent  of 
10,000  troops. 

As  to  the  Constitution,  he  would  not  criticise  the  probsWe 
domestic  action  of  the  party  in  power  as  to  particular  measures. 
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But  there  oould  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  step  towards  any  or- 
ganic change  must  be  a  revolution  in  the  tenure  of  land  —  in 
other  words  the  pulling  down  of  the  aristocracy,  which  was  the 
first  object  of  the  revolutionary  party.  All  their  propounded 
schemes  should  be  examined  with  reference  to  that  key-note. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  ended  by  saying  that,  had  the  result  of  the 
elections  been  different,  he  might  have  felt  himself  justified,  in 
view  of  many  years'  service,  in  seeking  repose  and  asking  them 
to  follow  the  leaders  of  great  ability  who  were  to  be  found  among 
his  colleagues ;  but  in  the  hour  of  failure  he  would  not  withdraw, 
but  would  still  place  at  their  service  whatever  advice  his  experi- 
ence might  enable  him  to  afford. 

This  announcement  was  cheered  again  and  again;  and  he  sat 
down  after  speaking  an  hour  and  forty  minutes. 

^Lord  Carnarvon  then  rose  and  expressed  his  wish  to  act  with 
the  Conservative  party  in  its  moment  of  trouble,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  course  which,  two  years  since,  he  felt  himself  re- 
luctantly obliged  to  adopt,  and  gave  his  general  warm  approval 
to  what  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  said. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  spoke  in  strong  support  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield, and  his  advice  to-day  given. 

Sir  Kobert  Peel  in  a  characteristic  vigorous  speech  declared 
his  complete  adhesion  to  the  Conservative  party  and  Lord  Bea- 
consfield :  and  the  Duke  of  Bichmond  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
expressed  the  complete  confidence  of  your  Majesty's  late  Ministers 
in  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  their  gratification  that  he  still  pro- 
posed to  lead  the  Conservative  party. 

This  meeting  was  on  the  day  before  the  opening  of  the 
new  Parliament  for  business,  Beaconsfield  had  retired  to 
Hughenden  on  Saturday,  May  1  —  in  a  state  of  coma,  he 
told  Lady  Bradford;  and  there,  in  the  country  home  of 
which  he  was  so  fond,  he  lived  quietly  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  only  coming  up  to  London  for  a  few  nights 
when  the  stress  of  politics  demanded  his  presence  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  paying  occasional  visits  to  his  Sov- 
ereign. With  the  loss  of  Downing  Street,  he  was  entirely 
without  a  London  house,  as  he  had  given  up  Whitehall 
Place  when  he  moved  into  the  official  residence.  In  this 
difficulty,  Alfred  do  Rothschild,  Baron  Lionel's  second  son, 
came  tactfully  to  his  rescue;  and  placed  at  his  disposal 
'  a  suite  of  independent  rooms '  in  his  beautiful  house  in 
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Seamore  Place,  and,  Beaconsfield  told  Lady  Bradford, 
*  everything  else  that  I  want,  and,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
leaves  me  quite  alone.'  There  could  have  been  no  greater 
kindness,  and  the  old  statesman  was  delighted  with  his 
quarters.  '  I  think  it  is  the  most  charming  house  in  Lon- 
don,' he  told  Lady  Chesterfield ;  ^  the  magnificence  of  its 
decorations  and  furniture,  equalled  by  their  good  taste.' 

To  Lady  Bradford, 

HuoHEKDEN  Manor,  May  9. —  Your  letter  was  most  agreeable 
—  your  letters  always  are.  You  said  you  had  a  great  deal  more 
to  tell  me.  Pray  tell  it^  and  don't  wait  for  responses  from  the 
eremite,  who  hears  nothing,  and  is  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts. 

Except  the  first  two  days  when  I  lived  in  the  air,  the  N^.  wind, 
which  then  arrived,  as  Gladstone  did  after  me,  has  bi ought  back 
my  asthma  and  kept  me  much  a  prisoner.  .  .  . 

May  14. — .  .  .  It  is  hot  here,  but  a  fatal  blast  all  the  same  and 
I  suffer  much  from  my  enemy.  I  have  a  terrible  week  before  me. 
On  Monday  wo  *  go  to  Windsor  *  dine  and  sleep,'  and  on  the 
following  day  I  have  a  sort  of  council  in  Seamore  Place.  Then, 
on  Wednesday,  Bridgwater  House:  a  fine  occasion  for  an  asth- 
matic Demosthenes. 

The  only  consolation  I  have  is  to  remember  that  William  3rd 
was  a  victim  like  myself;  but  then  he  had  only  to  counsel  and 
fight,  and  not  to  talk.     And  I  have  heard  my  father  say  that  his 
friend  the  great  Kemble  (John)  used  to  enchant  the  world  with 
his  Coriolanus,  and  when  he  came  behind  the  scenes,  fell  into 
the  arms  of  men  who  carried  him  to  a  sofa,  where  he  panted  lik^ 
a  hippopotamus  for  an  hour. 

I  tried  to  write  yesterday,  but  cd.  not  spell,  and  feel  now  half 
idiotic. 

[Seamore  Place],  May  19. —  A  fine  meeting  in  a  palace  worthy 
of  one.  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  called  on  you  afterwards,  ba^ 
the  affair  was  late  and  longer  than  I  had  expected,  and  I  wa^ 
exhausted,  tho'  I  hope  I  did  not  show  it. 

Now  I  am  going  to  the  dinner,  with  the  Speech,*  just  receive<i 
from  the  A.  V. ;  *  'tis  dull  and  mischievous,  but  won't  set  the 
Thames  on  fire.  .  .  . 

I  believe  they  will  not   be  content   with[ou]t  my  head,  h^ 
Strafford  said. 

1  Rowton  went  with  Beaconsfield.        2  I.e.  the  Queen's  Speech. 
3  *  A.  v.,  short  for  *  Arch  Villain,'  is  often  used  at  this  period  ifl 
Beaconsfield's  familiar  letters  to  denote  Gladstone.  M^ 
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To  Anne  Lady  Chesterfield, 

[Seakobe  Place],  May  24. — .  .  .  On  Friday  I  shd.  have  re- 

rued  to  Hughenden,  but  H.R.H.  Prince  Hal  kept  me  in  town 

*  a  Sunday  luncheon.    This  has  inconvenienced  me,  as  I  want 

get  back  to  my  woods,  and  watch  the  burst  of  spring. 

rhe  Ministry  seems  in  all  sorts  of  difficulties,  but  I  don't  think 

*ape8  signify  to  a  Qovemment  in  their  first  year. 

Lord  Hartington  dined  here  last  night,  and  was  friendly  and 

reeable,  with[ou]t  any  affectation.    He  told  me  he  thought  the 

»yt.  wd.  be  beaten  about  Bradlaugh. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

EuGHENDEN  Manor,  May  27. — .  .  .  My  week,  beginning  with 
Lndsor  and  ending  with  Seamore  Place,  was  too  much  for  me, 
d  I  have  been  very  unwell  ever  since.     In  spite  of  westerly 
nds,  my  asthma  has  returned. 
I  am  here  quite  alone,  wh.  for  an  invalid  is  the  best  medicine. 

While  enjoying  the  summer  at  Hughenden,  and  working 
lily  at  his  desk  to  finish  Endymion,  Beaconsfield  kept 
keen  watch  on  the  developments  of  Ministerial  policy, 
adstone  was  checked  at  the  outset  by  a  miserable  squab- 
about  the  propriety  of  allowing  Bradlaugh,  the  militant 
^ist,  to  take  the  oath  or  affirm  his  allegiance  in  the  House 
commons;  and  before  long  he  found  himself  involved 
hose  serious  difficulties  in  Ireland,  the  imminence  of 
hy  in  spite  of  Beaconsfield's  warnings,  he  had  obstinately 
ed  to  contemplate.     He  allowed  the  Peace  Preserva- 
Vct  to  lapse  which  the  Beaconsfield  Government  would 
renewed;  and,  in  the  face  of  a  growing  anti-rent  agi- 
,  proposed  to  secure  social  order  by  suspending  for 
m  months  the  right  of  eviction  for  non-payment  of 
This  was  the  one  right  of  the  landlord  left  un- 
l  by  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1870;  and  Disraeli  had 
edicted  that,  as  a  result  of  the  Act,  Irish  agitators 
'X  upon  the  payment  of  rent  as  a  new  grievance,  to 
d  bv  the  old  methods  of  lawless  violence.     But  he 
T  contemplated  that  British  Grovemment  would  ad- 
agitators'  claim;  and  he  took  a  leading  part  in 
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advising  the  Lords  to  throw  out  a  Bill,  for  which  a  ma- 
jority was  obtained  in  the  Commons  only  by  the  Pamellite 
and  Home  Rule  vote. 

To  Anne  Lady  Chesterfield, 

HuoHENDEN  Manor,  June  2. — .  .  .  Last  Thursday  Newport 
and  his  brother  Francis  came  down  here  for  a  day's  fishing  in  my 
water,  and  did  well.  Newport  bagged  nine  trout,  and  one  two- 
pounder.  I  sent  him  up  to  town  with  all  of  them,  and  thqr 
were  to  be  divided  bet  [wee]  n  S.  and  Ida. 

These  two  ladies  came  down  and  lunched  here  yesterday;  bat 
the  day  was  not  one  of  brilliant  sunshine  as  awaited  Newport,  for 
the  rain  came  at  last.  Hitherto,  it  has  rained  in  every 
except  this. 

I  go  up  to  town  to-morrow  for  the  2nd  reading  of  the 
Bill  in  the  Lords.  I  think  it  an  odious  Bill,  and  cannot  ses^  on 
the  grounds  the  concession  is  to  be  made,  why  the  Dissenten  ML 
not  have  their  share  of  the  churches  as  well  as  their  yardSi  I 
shall  oppose  it,  but  with  little  hoi>e,  since  I  understood  the  two 
Archhishops,  and  half  the  bench,  vote  for  it!  This  feebleness  and 
false  conciliation  gain  neither  regard  nor  respect.  .  .  . 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HuGHENDEN  Manor,  June  8. — .  .  .  When  I  am  in  solitudie^  sod 
mine  is  complete,  for  I  have  not  interchanged  a  word  with  a  lia- 
man  heing  since  we  parted,  I  get  absorbed  in  studies  and  parsnit% 
wh.  render  letter-writing  almost  impossible  to  me  —  quite  im- 
possible except  to  you.  ... 

My  Lady  of  the  Isle  presented  me  yesterday  with  four  fine 
cygnets. 

There  are  ^  a  doz.  peacocks  now  bas}ciug  at  full  length  on  the 
lawn,  motionless.  I  prefer  them  in  these  attitudes  to  their  noiff- 
ishing  unfurled  their  fanlike  tails.  They  are  silent  as  wdl  as 
motionless,  and  that's  something.  In  the  morning,  they  strut 
about,  and  scream,  and  make  love  or  war. 

All  my  hopes  are  on  Chippendale.^ 

June  11. —  Your  letter  was  delightful  —  what  they  call  graphic. 
I  am  glad  I  have  been  to  Ascot,  and  have  royally  lunched,  and 
lounged  on  lawn;  as  I  see  it  all  in  your  bright  page  to  the  verv 
life. 

All  my  household  were  on  Bradford's  stable,  and  1  believe  well 
backed  their  opinion.     The  coaclunan  on  these  matters   is  the 

1  Lord  Brdilford'b  racehorse. 
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eat  authority,  greater  even  than  Baum.  He  has  backed  the 
ible  systematically  for  some  tima  At  first,  to  use  his  lingo, 
cause  he  thought  it  'respectable  to  Ld.  B.,'  as  a  friend  of  his 
>rd's;  but  for  the  last  year  from  a  conviction  that  Ld.  B.'s 
ible  had  at  length  got  right.  I  fear,  however,  he  has  been  hit 
.  the  Cup.  We  cd.  have  beaten  anything  but  Isonomy.  .  .  . 
June  14. — .  .  .  I  shall  be  in  the  Ho.  of  Lords  to-morrow  eve- 
ng  D.V.,  but  shall  depart  by  an  early  train  the  next  day.  I 
nnot  resist  the  fascination  of  the  sultry  note  of  the  cuckoo,  tho 
oing  of  the  woodpigeons,  and  the  blaze  of  the  rosy  may.  .  .  . 
About  the  Budget,  I  don't  think  it  a  Conservative  budg.  It  is 
other  attempt  to  divert  and  separate  the  farmers  from  the 
Qtlemen,  and  wiU  be  successful.  I  think  the  Game  Bill,  with 
ia  view,  much  the  most  devilish  of  the  A.  V.'s  schemes.  In 
ne  the  fanners  will  find  out  that  Bep[eal]  of  M[alt]  T[ax]  will 

•  them  no  good,  but  they  will  stick  to  the  hares  and  rabbits,  and 
ere  will  be  a  chronic  cause  of  warfare. 

To  Anne  Lady  Chesterfield, 

HuQHENDEN  Maxor,  June  27. — .  .  .  If  the  Eviction  Act  passes, 
ere  will  not  be  many  more  seasons.  It  is  a  revolutionary  age, 
id  the  chances  are  that  even  you  and  I  may  live  to  see  the  final 
ctinction  of  the  great  London  season,  wh.  was  the  wonder  and 
hni  ration  of  our  youth.  .  .  . 

July  7. — .  .  .  I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  this  importu- 
Bte  guest  ^  in  most  of  my  limbs.  It  began  with  my  right  hand, 
ad  there  it  lingers;  all  rest  well.  My  only  compensation,  and 
is  a  great  one,  is  that  it  appears  to  have  driven  away  my  asthma, 
'  which  I  have  long  been  the  victim  this  year.  .  .  . 

To  Lady  Bradford, 

HuGHENDEN  Manor,  July  4. — .  .  .  I  have  no  faith  whatever  in 
^  Whig  defection  on  the  Land  Bill  —  the  most  dangerous  thing 
it  has  happened  in  my  time  —  now  a  long  experience.  Tho 
nian  members  will,  by  their  numbers,  compensate  the  A.  V. 

•  the  Whig  defection.  The  Whigs  may  be  indignant,  but  they 
^  pusillanimous.  There  is  no  one  in  the  Cabinet  equal  to  the 
^©rgency,  or  qualified  for  it.  Spencer  is  weaker  than  water; 
ftnville  has  not  an  acre ;  Kimberley  not  much ;  Argyll  will  only 
'k  for  Scotland;  We8tm[in8te]r  a  creature  of  the  A.  V.,  and,  I 
^i",  we  know  the  length  of  Hart[ingto]n's  foot.  Alas  I  Alas! 
^uly  7. — .  .  .  I  really  think  the  country  is  going  to  the  devil, 

1  The  gout. 
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but  I  have  resolved  to  oppose  the  Land  Bill,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  its  principle,  and  we  must  be  fools  and  cowards  if 
we  do  not  win.  So  Bradford,  and  no  one,  must  go  away.  I  am 
trying  not  to  make  it  a  mere  party  move,  but  an  effort  to  keep 
property  still  sacred.  The  D.  of  Somorset  will  oppose  the  Bill 
and  if  he  wd.  move  its  rejection,  I  think  we  should  be  safe.  .  . . 
1  shall  appeal  personally  to  every  peer  who  owes  his  creation 
to  the  late  Ministry. 

Northcote  came  down  to  consult  his  chief  about  the  ob- 
noxious Bill ;  and  his  diary  gives  a  pleasing  picture  of  the 
old  statesman's  life  in  the  country. 

From  Sir  Stafford  North  cote's  Diary?' 

July  11,  1880. —  I  went  down  to  Hughenden  in  the  a{te^ 
noon.  Lord  Beaconsfield  sent  his  carriage  to  meet  me  at  Maida- 
head,  and  I  had  a  most  charming  drive  of  12  miles.  .  .  .  Found 
the  chief  very  well  and  delighted  to  see  me.  He  has  been  quite 
alone  with  his  peacocks,  and  revelling  in  the  country,  which  be 
says  he  has  never  seen  in  May  or  June  before.  I  gave  him  an 
account  of  the  Parliamentary  situation.  His  general  view  was, 
that  we  ought,  above  all,  to  avoid  putting  our  Whig  friends  into 
any  difficulty  by  making  them  appear  to  be  playing  a  Tory  game. 
We  must  keep  as  clear  as  possible  of  any  Home  Rule  alliance  and 
we  had  better  not  move  amendments  on  the  [Compensation  for 
Disturbance]  Bill.  .  .  .  We  ought  to  make  a  strong  effort  to  de- 
feat the  Bill  on  the  Third  Heading.  The  Lords,  he  said,  were 
determined  to  throw  it  out,  whatever  might  be  its  shape  when  it 
came  up  to  them,  and  he  hoped  they  would  do  so  by  a  very  large 
majority,  a  hundred  or  so.  This  would  show  that  they  saw  it  in 
its  true  light,  as  not  merely  an  Irish  measure  but  as  the  opening 
of  a  great  attack  on  the  land,  and  that  they  were  determined  to 
stand  upon  their  defence.  The  effects  of  the  proceedings  upon 
next  year  would  be  salutary. 

He  spoke  strongly  of  Gladstone's  vindictiveness,  an  element 
never  to  be  left  out  of  sight  in  calculating  the  course  of  events. 
It  was  a  great  fault  in  the  Leader  of  a  party,  who  ought  to  be 
above  personal  feelings.  He  said  the  Queen  had  told  him,  even 
before  the  Bradlaugh  affair  and  these  further  troubles,  that  Glad- 
stone found  the  House  unmanageable.  We  talked  over  the  party 
arrangements  and  could  arrive  at  no  better  conclusion  than  I 
had  already  reached.  .  .  . 

1  Part  of  this  extract  was  printed  in  Lang's  yorthcote,  ch.  16. 
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After  dinner,  we  chiefly  talked  books;  the  Chief  is  always  at 
his  best  in  his  library,  and  seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy  a  good 
ramble  over  literature.  He  was  contemptuous  over  Browning  (of 
whom,  however,  he  had  read  very  little)  and  the  other  poetasters 
of  the  day,  none  of  whom  he  thought  would  live  except  Tenny- 
son, who  he  said  was  a  poet  though  not  of  a  high  order.  He 
was  much  interested  in  my  story  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  consulting 
Monckton  Milnes  on  the  relative  merits  of  Tennyson  and  Sheri- 
dan Knowles  when  he  had  a  pension  to  dispose  of.  He  talked  of 
Lord  Derby's  translation  of  Homer  and  said  he  had  g^iven  his 
opinion  against  rendering  him  in  blank  verse.  It  was  Ballad 
poetry.  Pope's  style  was  better  suited  to  it>  but  was  not  the 
right  thing.  Walter  Scott  would  have  done  it  better  than  any- 
one. I  told  him  of  Tennyson's  telling  me  that  Bums  originally 
wrote  '  Ye  banks  and  braes '  with  two  syllables  less  in  the  2nd  and 
4th  lines  and  that  he  had  spoilt  it  to  fit  a  particular  tune.  This 
was  like,  or  rather  the  reverse  of,  Scott's  treatment  of  the  heroic 
couplet.  The  chief  was  warm  against  the  Homeric  unity,  and 
considered  that  everything  Gladstone  had  written  on  Homer  was 
wrong.  He  agreed  with  my  theory  that  no  poet  could  be  well 
translated  except  by  a  superior  (or  at  least  an  equal)  poet.  I  said 
Ck>leTidge's  Wallenstein  was  the  most  satisfactory  translation  I 
knew,  but  then  Coleridge  was  quite  equal  to  Schiller.  ^  Yes,'  he 
said,  'and  better.'  He  instanced  Moore's  Anacreon  as  a  success, 
and  considered  the  translation  there  quite  equal  to  his  original. 
He  was  very  laudatory  of  Theocritus,  and  quoted  his  line  on 
Galatea  coquetting  for  the  kiss  ^  as  the  most  musical  he  knew  in 
any  language.  .He  used  to  be  fond  of  Sophocles,  and  to  carry 
him  about,  but  did  not  much  care  for  ^schylus.  Euripides  had 
a  good  deal  of  fun  in  him.  Lucian  was  a  great  favorite,  and 
he  gave  me  the  True  History  to  read  in  bed.  He  was  very  fond 
of  Quinctilian,  and  said  it  was  strange  that  in  the  decadence  of 
Roman  Literature,  as  it  was  called,  we  had  three  such  authors 
as  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and  Quinctilian.  Horace,  of  course,  he  de- 
lighted in,  and  Virgil  grew  on  one;  he  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Scaliger  and  of  Bentley;  Person  he  did  not  think  much  of.  He 
agreed  with  me  in  being  unable  to  see  the  point  of  *  Now  Her- 
mann's a  German.'  He  mentioned  Bentley's  correction  of  *rec- 
tis  ooulus '  as  a  good  piece  of  criticism.  Ben  Jonson  he  did  not 
care  for.  I  did  battle  for  him,  and  he  promised  to  read  him 
again.  He  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  information  about  editions, 
and  as  to  which  were  rising  in  price.  Giffard's  Ben  Jonson  was 
one  which  was  going  up  wonderfully.  We  lamented  the  disuse 
of  classical  quotations  in  the  House  of  Conunons.    He  said  he 
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had  at  one  time  tried  to  revert  to  them  hut  the  Speaker  (Deniaon) 
had  asked  him  not.  *Why?  Do  you  think  they  don*t  like  it?' 
^Oh  no  I  the  House  rather  likes  it;  hut  you  are  making  John 
Bussell  restless,  and  I  am  afraid  of  his  taking  to  it  too.  He 
gave  us  six  or  seven  lines  of  Virgil  the  other  night,  which  had  not 
the  smallest  connection  with  his  speech  or  with  the  subject.' 

July  12. —  Stayed  at  Hughenden  till  13,  and  had  a  pleasant 
walk  in  the  garden  with  the  chief.  He  said  reflection  only  made 
him  feel  more  sure  that  we  ought  to  handle  the  Whigs  carefully, 
making  them  seem  to  take  the  initiative,  and  supporting  them; 
rather  than  taking  it  ourselves,  and  putting  them  in  the  dis- 
tasteful position  of  having  to  desert  their  own  party  and  join 
the  Tories.  The  Whigs  ought  to  come  out  and  assert  their  raiton 
d'etre  as  upholders  of  the  landed  interest.  The  history  of  1834 
was  repeating  itself,  and  we  ought  to  avoid  the  mess  made  of 
the  ^  Derby  DiUy'  secession,  when  Stanley  and  Graham  joined 
the  Conservatives  too.  late.  He  said  of  the  present  crisis:  ^A 
Government  with  a  large  majority  may  do  almost  anything  with 
impunity  in  its  first  session.  The  errors  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment may  be  condoned  and  forgotten,  but  Lansdowne's  resigna- 
tion remains.  That  is  the  great  fact  we  have  to  look  to,  and  it 
will  produce  a  great  and  lasting  effect  People  generally  don't 
know  that  he  is  a  young  man.  Many  will  think  it  is  his  grand- 
father. Anyhow,  it  is  a  great  name,  and  as  a  fact,  he  is  a  devil- 
ish clever  fellow  who  ought  to  be  in  the  Cabinet.'  He  reverted 
again  to  Gladstone's  vindictiveness  and  said  Cardinal  Manning 
had  once  told  him  that  he  knew  Gladstone  well,  and  that  be 
thought  him  the  most  revengeful  man  he  ever  knew. 

He  talked  over  the  state  of  the  House  and  asked  me  many 
questions,  as  to  the  progress  of  Harcourt,  Chamberlain,  Dilke, 
James,  Herschell,  etc.,  and  also  as  to  our  own  bench.  He  la- 
mented the  uncertainty  of  Sandon's  remaining  in  our  House,  and 
Smith's  inferiority  in  speaking,  which  was  much  to  be  lamented 
as  he  was  so  valuable  in  many  respects.  .  .  . 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

Hughenden  Manor,  July  18. — .  .  .  Here  we  are  absolutely 
ruined.  The  series  of  never-ending  storms  has  destroyed  all  our 
hopes.  A  plentiful  hay  harvest  drowned,  and  the  finest  crops  we 
have  had  for  ten  years  laid.  It  is  a  scene  of  ravage;  of  havoc 
like  a  conquered  country.  No  amount  of  caloric,  of  which  there 
seems  little  prospect,  could  now  rally  things.  It  is  quite  heart- 
rending, and,  coming  from  church  to-day,  my  best  tenants  told 
me  that  they  could  struggle  against  it  no  longer.  Wheat  in 
Wycombe  market  on  Friday,  from  New  Zealand,  and  very  fine, 
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sold  at  42s.  pr.  quarter  —  sold  by  samples,  and  goaranteed  to  be 
delivered  in  August. 

This  will  be  'nuts'  to  Gladstone,  who  will  never  rest  till  be 
has  destroyed  the  landed  interest  If  he  were  younger,  the  Crown 
would  be  in  peril. 

1,  ScAMORE  Place,  July  30. —  The  terrible  news  from  Afghan- 
istan,^ the  defeat  of  Chippendale,  and  some  other  matters  so 
knocked  me  up  yesterday  that  I  felt  physically  incapacitated  to 
write.  ...  I  believe  myself  that  this  military  disaster  wd.  never 
liave  occurred,  had  it  not  been  for  the  rash  announcement  of 
Bipon,  that  England  was  only  too  anxious  to  quit  Af  [ghanista]n. 
Immediately  every  chief  tried  to  make  his  fortune  so  that  he 
might  be  the  future  Sovereign.  .  .  . 

Ld.  Cairns  arrived  on  Wedy.,  and  called  on  me  at  once.  He 
looks  well  and  full  of  fight.    Saly.  also  much  improved.  .  .  . 

I  am  suffering  from  '  mine  old  familiar  foe ' —  asthma,  not  very 
agreeable  with  a  great  debate  before  me. 

Aug.  4. —  A  hurried  line  before  I  leave  for  Hughenden  .  .  . 

Last  night,  after  a  great  debate  of  two  days,  an  overwhelming 
majority  showed  that  there  was  yet  something  to  rally  round  in 
this  country,  tho'  we  have  trying  times  before  us. 

The  speech  of  Ld.  Cairns  was  ovewhelming,  and  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  performances  of  sustained  power  in  rhetoric 
that  I  ever  listened  to.  Tho'  nearly  3  hours,  it  was  not  too  long, 
as  it  was  our  complete  case  for  the  country  —  not  a  point 
omitted. 

The  gem  of  the  debate  was  Ld.  Lansdowne's  speech  the  first 
night,  wh.  only  proved  how  very  deficient  Gladstone  is  in  his 
perception  of  character  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  —  in 
not  placing  Lans[down]e  in  the  Cab.  and  offering  him  a  subor- 
dinate office  wb.  he  nearly  declined.  However,  he  has  now  taken 
his  position  as  the  ablest  man  of  the  Whig  party  —  the  most 
important,  I  shd.  perhaps  say,  because,  besides  ability,  one  must 
look  to  his  other  great  qualities,  his  rank,  above  all  his  name,  and 
jB^en  superior  to  that  —  his  youth. 

I  did  not  speak  at  all  to  my  own  satisfaction,  wh.  I  rarely  do; 
but,  considering  I  had  a  bad  asthma  and  it  was  two  o'ck.  in  the 
mom,  I  must  be  content.  .  .  . 

Beaconsfield  was  successful  in  his  political  strat^y ;  the 
Whigs  took  the  lead  in  resisting  the  Bill  in  the  Lords. 
Lord  Lansdowne  left  the  Grovemment  rather  than  support 
it;  the  rejection  was  moved  by  Lord  Grey,  the  son  of  the 

1  The  defeat  of  General  Burrows  at  Maiwand. 
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Whig  Premier  of  1832;  and  in  the  majority  of  282  who 
condemned  the  Bill  there  were  more  professing  Liberals 
than  the  51  who  were  all  that  could  be  collected  to  vote  in 
its  favour.  Beaconsfield's  speech  was  considered  rather 
tame;  but,  apart  from  the  asthma,  he  chivalrously  aban- 
doned a  direct  attack  on  Gladstone,  because  the  Prime  Min- 
ister was  then  lying  seriously  ill  in  Downing  Street-  The 
objections  which  Beaconsfield  formulated  to  the  Bill  were 
three:  that  it  imposed  the  burden  of  what  was  a  national 
misfortune  upon  a  specific  class,  that  it  introduced  inse- 
curity into  all  kinds  of  transactions,  and  that  it  del^ated  to 
a  public  officer  the  extraordinary  power  of  fixing  the  rents 
of  the  country.  He  could  not  understand,  he  said,  that  the 
best  way  of  relieving  the  agricultural  distress  in  Ireland  was 
by  plundering  the  landlords.  He  regarded  the  Bill  as  *  a 
reconnaissance  in  force'  to  test  the  feeling. of  Parliament 
and  the  people  on  the  constitutional  position  of  the  landed 
interest ;  and  he  concluded  with  a  passage,  which  legislators 
in  a  democratic  country  might  well  bear  constantly  in  mind, 
about  the  difference  between  public  opinion  to  which  the 
Legislature  should  defer,  and  public  sentiment  or  passion, 
which  it  was  often  desirable  they  should  resist 

Beaconsfield  held  that  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance 
Bill  was  a  matter  of  principle  on  which  the  Lords  should 
take  a  firm  stand.  But  he  was  anxious  that  thev  should 
avoid  collisions  with  the  Commons  on  minor  matters,  and 
in  particular  that  they  should  not  reject  a  Bill  which  the 
Government  had  introduced  to  allow  tenants  to  protect  their 
crops  from  injury  by  killing  hares  and  rabbits.  Here  the 
interests  of  landlords  and  farmers  were  opposed,  and  Bea- 
consfield insioted  that  the  House  of  landlords  should  show 
due  consideration  to  the  farmers.  His  efforts  had  to  be  the 
more  energetic,  as  the  Tory  leaders  in  both  Houses  treated 
the  prolongation  of  the  session  through  August  as  an  excuse 
for  deserting  Parliament.  By  example,  as  well  as  by  pre- 
cept, their  chief,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  did  his  best  to 
rally  them  to  the  call  of  duty. 
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To  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Oordon. 

Private.  Hughenden  Manor,  Aug.  18,  1880. —  I  am  in  fre- 
quent communication  with  our  friends  in  the  Ho.  of  Lords,  and 
shall  be  in  my  place  to  oppose  the  Hares  and  Rabbits  Bill. 

I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  oppose  the  2nd  reading  in  our 
House,  for,  I  believe,  we  should  not  succeed  in  our  attempt.  But 
it  does  not  do  to  announce  that  we  are  going  to  assent  to  the 
second  reading,  and  that  prevents  my  sending  out  at  present,  a 
whip  for  attendance  on  the  Committee  on  the  Bill.  .  .  . 

Private  and  Confidential.  1  o'c,  Aug.  20. — .  .  .  There  is  a 
general  emeute  against  the  absolute  desertion  of  the  Front  bench, 
when  the  Government  is  pushing  most  important  Bills.  When 
men  like  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  seriously  remonstrate  with  me 
about  the  absence  of  myself  and  colleagues  '  Nobody  to  guide  us, 
nobody  to  confer  with.  As  for  myself  (Duke  of  B.)  I  at  least. 
shall  remain  here  to  the  last '  etc.,  eta —  it  is  time  to  look  to  our 
p's  and  q's,  if  tlie  party  is  really  to  be  kept  together. 

The  complaints  of  the  absence  of  Lord  Cairns  are  very  marke<l. 
They  say  he  has  had  long  holidays,  and  much  leisure  this  year, 
and  while  many  of  the  peers  are  great  employers  of  labor,  in 
mines  especially,  they  have  not  their  Lord  Chancellor  to  advise 
them  —  not  a  lawyer  on  our  side.  I  go  up  on  Monday  and  shall 
stay  till  the  end.  .  .  . 

When  I  wrote  to  you  last,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  situation  being 
so  critical  as  regards  the  party,  but  that  night  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  came  down  to  me  in  a  state  of  great  perplexity  and 
peril  —  and  earnest  remonstrances  about  the  desertion  of  the 
Lords  in  a  most  difficult  and  critical  session. 

He  is  obliged  to  call  the  party  together,  to-day  I  believe,  and 
looks  forward  to  very  troublous  scenes.  .  .  . 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

Hughenden  Manor,  Aug.  20. —  I  go  up  to  London  on  Monday 
to  take  the  command  of  the  troops.  It  was  necessary,  as  the 
greatest  dissatisfaction  was  expressed,  by  our  friends  in  both 
Houses,  at  our  front  bench,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  being  de- 
serted, and  that  in  the  Ho.  of  C.  feebly  attended.  Stanley  and 
John  Manners  seemed  to  have  run  away.  Discontent  very 
general.  .  .  . 

There  is  some  reason  in  my  being  absent,  for  I  have  no  roof 
of  my  own  in  town,  but  that  is  not  the  case  of  Cairns,  D.  of  R. 
and  G.,  and  Ld.  Cranbrook,  who  sneaked  off  with[ou]t  saying  a 
word.     I  have  summoned  them  back,  and  they  swear,  at  least  the 
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first  two,  most  horribly,  but  they  must  eat  the  leek.  Cranbrook 
behaves  better,  and  will  be  up  on  Monday.  I  have  ordered  a  stout 
whip  to  be  sent  everywhere. 

I  don't  see  why  you  think  it  will  not  last  So  long  as  Hart- 
ington  remains,  and  he  gets  deeper  in  with  them  every  day,  the 
Whigs  will  never  move  with  effect;  in  fact,  they  can't;  they  are 
not  strong  enough. 

Carlton  Club,  Aug,  26,  6  o'ch. —  I  did  not  come  up  till  Tues- 
day, the  H.  of  L.  having  unexpectedly  adjourned  till  that  day. 
Yesterday,  and  to-day,  pressing  business.  I  had  a  meeting  yes- 
terday, and  afterwards  H.  of  L.,  and  to-day  another  meeting  of 
bewildered  peei^.  It  will  be  difficult  to  steer  thro'  all  their  diffi- 
culties. 

To-day  I  had  my  late  colls.,  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Bradford, 
Aveland,  Carnarvon  I  The  latter  will  surprise  you.  It  was  at  his 
own  request  I  have  the  meetings  in  the  golden  rooms,^  wh.  are 
now  in  my  sole  possession. 

I  went  this  morning  to  the  H.  of  Conun.  and  saw  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, who  looked,  and  spoke,  like  a  cheesemonger,  and  the 
other  new  lights:  MundeUa,  who  looked  like  an  old  goat  on 
Mount  Hsemus,  and  other  dreadful  beings.  .  .  . 

I  am  very  tired,  having  walked  too  much,  and  too  far,  with 
Arthur  Balfour  for  my  equerry,  who  piloted  me  to  the  H.  of 
\j,  •  •  . 

This  was  BeacoDsfield's  much-talked-of  visit  to  the  House 
of  Commons  *  to  see  the  Fourth  Party.'  That  band  of 
Tory  free  lances,  consisting  of  Randolph  Chuixshill,  Drum- 
mond  Wolff,  and  Gorst,  with  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  as  a  semi- 
attached  member,  had  made  their  mark  from  the  very  first 
days  of  the  Parliament  by  their  imtiring  and  effective  mili- 
tancy, regardless  of  the  convenience  alike  of  Ministers  and 
of  their  own  leader.  They  were  all  well  known  to  Beacons- 
field,  and  Churchill,  their  moving  spirit,  was  a  son  of  two 
old  friends,  and  had  attracted  his  favourable  notice  by  his 
maiden  speech.  The  puckish  audacity  and  defiant  inde- 
pendence of  the  party  reminded  him  of  his  own  youthful 
career ;  and  he  encouraged  them  to  persevere,  provided  they 
did  not  carry  their  natural  restiveness  under*  the  quiet 
methods  of  Xorthcote's  leading  into  sheer  rebdlioiu     ^I 

lAt  Seamore  Place. 
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;lly  appreciate  your  feelings  and  those  of  your  friends/ 
J  told  Urummond  Wolff;  *  but  you  must  stick  to  Northcote. 
e  represents  the  respectability  of  the  party.  I  wholly 
mpathise  with  you  all,  because  I  was  never  respectable 
yself.  .  .  .  Don't  on  any  account  break  with  Northcote, 
it  defer  to  him  as  often  as  you  can.'  Gk)rst  represents 
eaconsfield  as  palliating  disobedience,  provided  it  came 
ort  of  rupture.  *  We  should  always  courteously  inform 
orthcote,  through  the  Whip,  of  any  step  we  are  about  to 
ke  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  listen  with  respect  and 
tention  to  anything  he  may  say  about  it;  his  remarks, 
en  when  we  disagree  with  him,  will  be  well  worth  atteu- 
3n.  But  just  at  present  we  need  not  be  too  scrupulous 
)out  obeying  our  leader.  An  open  rupture  between  us 
ould,  however,  be  most  disastrous.'  ^  It  is  possible  that 
orst  exaggerated  the  encouragement  which  he  received, 
eaconsfield  wrote  to  Northcote  from  Hughenden  on  Decem- 
T 1  after  this  talk :  *  I  have  had  Gorst  down  here,  and  have 
>nfidence  in  his  future  conduct.  I  will  assist  you,  as 
uch  as  I  possibly  can,  in  looking  after  the  Fourth  Party.' 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

1,  Seamore  Place,  Aug,  28. — .  .  .  We  are  here  in  the  thick  of 
e  Parly,  campaign,  and  no  one  knows  what  may  be  its  course 
>  consequences.  On  Monday  we  have  the  2nd  reading  of  the 
ame  Bill,  and  I  have  no  idea  of  what  the  Lords  will  do:  they 
em  very  much  inclined  to  cut  their  own  throats.  Unfortu- 
itely,  many  find  a  respectable  leader  in  Lord  Kedesdale,  who  has 
any  excellent  qualities  and  talents,  but  who  is  narrow-minded, 
"ejudiced,  and  utterly  unconscious  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
»untry,  its  wishes,  opinions,  or  feelings. 

I  dined  last  night  with  Granville  en  peiitissieme  comiie,  Hart- 
gton  was  there,  and  Spencer,  and  D.  of  Richmond,  Hardwicke, 
id  Bradford.  Miladi  made  the  8th  at  a  table  wh.  wd.  rather 
ive  suited  the  Graces  than  the  Muses.  There  ought  to  have 
ien  good  conversation  with  such  guests:  but  it  was  not  so. 
heir  talk  was  all  shop,  and  I  was  grently  bored. 
Hughenden  Manor,  Sepi,  3. —  I  came  down  here  on  Wedy. 
'ternoon  and  am  prostrate  with  asthma  —  the  conaequence  of  a 

t  Winston  Churchill's  Lord  Handolph  VhurvhUl,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  1S4-187. 
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week  of  spouting.  Not  that  the  public  jabber  was  so  mu<^  the 
cause,  for  that,  tho'  frequent,  was  brief,  but  the  constant  and 
lengthened  homilies  of  private  discussion  did  the  mischief,  and 
strained  my  feeble  instrument  beyond  its  power.  .  .  . 

Beaconsfield  might  have  exhausted  himself  by  his  exer- 
tions and  brought  on  asthma;  but  he  had  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  peers  from  perpetrating  the  folly  of 
throwing  out  the  Game  Bill,  and  thus  losing,  as  he  told 
Lady  Chesterfield,  '  the  only  classes  on  wh.  we  once  thought 
we  c^.  relv  —  the  landed  interest  in  all  its  divisions/  The 
argument  which  he  found  effectual  in  the  House  was  that 
it  would  be  a  mistake  for  the  Lords  to  take  up  a  feeble 
position  on  the  eve  of  a  great  constitutional  struggle. 

Beaconsfield's  correspondence  gives  us  a  olue  to  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  during  the  autumn;  an  autimm  in 
which  he  had  a  peculiarly  acute  and  prolonged  attack  of  the 
gout. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HuGHENDEN  Manor,  Sept,  6. — .  .  .  Here  I  am  in  perfect  soli- 
tude :  I  hate  driving,  and  I  can't  walk,  until  I  get  rid  of  mj 
asthmatic  demon. 

Roberts  is  a  first-rate  man,  as  I  always  believed.  I  understand 
it  was  quite  on  the  cards  that  he  was  not  dismissed  by  the  new 
Administration.  They  instantly  put  Stewart  over  him,  and  con- 
templated, I  am  told,  his  supersession  in  due  course.  .  .  . 

The  march  ^  was  the  march  of  Xenophon,  and  the  victory  that 
of  Alexander. 

Sept,  10. — .  .  .  I  don't  give  my  mind  to  politics,  but  it  seenK 
to  me  that  the  A.  V.  has  carried  everything  before  him,  and  ha;; 
completely  detached  from  us  our  old  allies,  the  farmers.  The 
clergy  he  had  corrupted  before. 

We  have  been  so  unlucky  that  I  think  we  ought  to  take  the 
liint  that  Providence  has  given  us.  A  ruler  of  England,  who  has 
to  encounter  six  bad  harvests,  ought  to  retire  from  public  life; 
if  only  on  the  plea  of  being  infelix  —  the  worst  of  epithets. 

Sept,  17. — .  .  .  You  ask  me  about  reading  and  new  books,  and 
reproach  me  rather  for  not  recommending  some.  I  never  readi 
and  scarcely  see,  a  new  book.  All  these  new  crotchetty  reviews  I 
am  obliged  to  see  —  to  catch  not  the  Cynthia,  but  the  nonsense 
^f  the  minute,  of  which  the  I-Kjader  of  a  party  must  be  master; 

1  From  Cabul  to  Caodabar. 
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and  when  they  are  exhausted,  I  take  refuge  in  my  classics,  and  try 
to  restore  the  tone  of  the  mind. 

To  Anne  Lady  Chesterfield. 

HuoHBNDLN  Manor,  8ept,  17. — .  .  .  My  farmers  have  in-gath- 
ered an  exuberant  harvest,  for  wh.  they  say  they  cannot  get  a 
paying  price.  The  rain  suits  them,  as  they  abound  in  turnips  and 
other  roots. 

Sept.  26. — .  .  .  I  have  not  been  generally  a  pessimist,  but  am 
by  nature  somewhat  too  sanguine.  I  confess,  however,  that  I 
feel  evil  times  are  falling  on  this  land.  I  heard,  yesterday,  from 
a  high  quarter,  that  to-morrow  the  Great  Powers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  France  who  withdraws  from  the  Concert,  will  bombard 
Dulcigno!  A  sheer  act  of  madness,  and  more  calculated  even- 
tually to  bring  about  a  general  war,  than  any  piece  of  mischief 
that  could  be  devised. 

Oct.  10. —  I  am  hardly  capable  of  writing  a  line,  for,  last  Mon- 
day, having  the  day  before  been  quite  well,  I  was  fiercely  and  sud- 
denly attacked  by  my  old  enemy,  the  asthma,  and  am  really  pros- 
trate with,  yesterday,  incipient  gout,  which,  tho'  it  adds  to  my 
sufferings,  may  eventually  prove  my  friend. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  this  shd.  happen  on  the  only  time 
this  year  I  have  asked  a  few  friends  to  Hughenden.  .  .  . 

I  have  seen,  therefore,  little  of  Selina  during  this  visit,^  tho'  I 
hope  she  has  been  amused,  as  there  were  several  agrreeable  men, 
Lytton,  Sandon,  and  others,  and  yesterday  arrived  the  great 
Monty,  the  favorite  of  Courts  and  Queens,  and  whom  Her 
Majesty  invited  to  dinner  the  same  day  as  she  did  Hartington  I 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HuQHENDEN  Manor,  Oct.  22. —  A  few  feeble  words  —  my  first 
—  to  tell  you  I  have  left  my  room  this  morning,  and  am  shaven 
and  shorn,  and  dressed  and  sofaed  and  in  my  writing-room  after 
a  terrible  ten  days  or  more.  My  right  leg  is  yet  bound  up,  and 
1  dare  not  have  recourse  to  any  tonics  while  the  enemy  still  lin- 
gers, or  it  would  probably  flare  up  again  like  the  asthmatic 
powders,  when  all  seems  extinguished. 

Oct.  26. — .  .  .  I  think  I  never  knew  the  counjbry  in  a  worse 
state.     There  is  only  one  thing  worse,  and  that  is  the  Tory  party. 

Oct.  29. — .  .  .  I  can't  walk  —  even  on  the  terrace,  and  it  is  too 
cold  to  sit  out.  But  I  am  quite  relieved  from  that  awful 
Asthma.  .  .  . 

Monty  was  to  have  gone  this  afternoon  to  Claremont  and  from 

1  Lord  and  Lady  Bradford  oame  to  Hughenden  on  Friday,  Oct.  8. 
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thence  to  Sandringham  for  a  week,  and  so  on;  bat  I  hear  his 
sister  is  ill,  and  he  will  have  to  take  her  probably  to  Biarritz  at 
once.  He  is  a  devoted  brother,  and  I  bdieve  he  wd.  even  sacrifice 
Prince  Hal  for  her,  but  sisters  shd.  marry  and  not  require  such 
sacrifices. 

Lord  Mayor's  Day,  *80. — .  .  .  This  is  now  the  6th  wedc  of  my 
imprisonment,  for  tho'  I  am  carried  downstairs  to  sit  in  the  sun, 
that  is  all  I  can  manage,  for  I  cannot  use  my  legs.  But  the  free- 
dom from  asthma  is  so  vast  a  relief  that  I  scarcely  grudge  the 
sort  of  coma  into  which  my  life  has  fallen.  I  have  never  had  a 
fit  of  gout  like  it.  It  has  attacked  me  with  renovating  ferocity. 
It  reminds  me  of  poor  Ld.  Derby.  My  hands  are  now  pretty 
free,  but  the  gout  is  in  my  face,  etc.  .  .  . 

This  voyage,  and  I  fear  prolonged  visit,  of  Monty  to  Biarriti 
is  most  unfortimate,  otherwise  he  wd.  now  have  been  here.  .  .  . 

1,  Seamore  Place,  Nov,  16. —  I  am  here  rather  unexpectedly, 
but  many  things  combined  to  call  me,  among  them  to  see  my  MD. 
If  he  continued  his  visits  to  H[ughende]n,  I  shd.  have  to  execute 
a  mortgage  on  my  estate,  if  indeed  land  be  any  longer  a  se- 
curity. .  .  . 

HuoHENDEN  Manor,  Nov,  21. — .  .  .  Testcrday  I  learnt  thst 
Tankerville  had  accepted  my  offer ;  ^  so  I  am  settled,  in  that  re- 
spect, for  the  rest  of  my  life:  it  being  a  nine  years'  lease.  I 
don't  think  I  od.  have  done  better,  particularly  as  Monty,  who 
undertook  to  do  all  this,  was  away.  .  .  . 

Nov,  26. — .  .  .  I  liked  the  Cors\ican]  Brothers^  as  a  melo- 
drama, and  never  saw  anything  put  cleverer  on  the  stage.  Inr- 
iiig,  whom  I  saw  for  the  first  time,  is  third-rate,  and  never  will 
improve,  but  good  eno'  for  the  part  he  played,  tho'  he  continually 
reminded  me  of  Lord  Dudley.  .  .  . 

Endymion  is  only  published  to-day.  .  .  . 

Nov,  28. — .  .  .  Why  you  call  this  *  a  tottering  Govt.'  I  am  en- 
tirely at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  It  appears  to  me  one  of  the 
strongest  Ministries  we  have  had,  and  unhappily,  and  I  speak, 
I  am  sure,  with[ou]t  prejudice,  its  strength  will  be,  and  must  be, 
exercised  against  all  those  institutions,  laws,  manners,  customS) 
wh.  we  have  hitherto  revered  and  tried  to  cherish. 

The  Queen  has  been  horribly  deceived ;  she  was  told,  as  I  be-, 
lieve,  that  the  present  arrangement  was  the  only  one  that  wd.  pre- 
serve her  from  the  Radicals,  guarded,  as  she  wd.  be,  by  a  firm 
Whig  element  in  the  Cabinet.  The  Whig  element  dare  not  say 
^*  to  a  goose  —  much  less  to  Gladstone,  who  certainly  [is]  not  4 
>.    He  is  now  really  the  head  of  the  Radicals,  and  sets  the 

iFor  his  house  la  Curzon  Street. 
'Which  he  saw  when  last  in  London. 
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Whigs  at  defiance,  who  will  swallow  anything,  if  only  to  conceal 
their  insignificance,  which  resignation  would  demonstrata 
As  for  the  Crown,  it  is  not  much  better  off  than  the  Whigs.  .  .  . 

To  Anne  Lady  Chesterfield, 

HuoHENDEN  Manor,  Dec,  2. — .  .  .  This  Epiphany  session  very 
inconvenient,  and,  I  think,  a  little  blasphemous.  I  can't  get  into 
my  house  by  the  6th  Jany.,  and  shall  have  to  lie  in  the  streets.  .  .  . 

Dec,  7. —  I  am  going  to  Windsor  to-morrow,  and  shall  return 
here  on  Friday  afternoon.  .  .  . 

The  weather  here  is  delicious.  As  yet,  December  has  beaten 
even  our  soft  and  suimy  November.  What  fools  they  are  to  go 
to  Cannes,  and  Nice,  and  Algiers !  when  they  might  stay  at  home 
with  every  comfort,  and  with  as  bland  an  atmosphere!  .  .  . 

Private,  Dec,  22. —  I  am  not  a  pessimist:  rather  the  reverse: 
but,  I  confess,  the  present  state  of  affairs  makes  me  tremble. 
Old  England  seems  to  be  tumbling  to  pieces.  I  believe  that,  if 
Constantinople  were  occupied  by  a  foreign  Power  to-morrow,  wb 
shd.  not  stir  a  foot  Could  we?  With  Ireland  in  revolution,  S. 
Africa  in  rebellion,  and  the  Radicals  and  Jacobins  in  England 
so  intent  on  the  destruction  of  the  landed  interest,  wh.  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  State,  that  no  one  will  spare  any  energies  to  external 
dangers  and  vigilance.  I  never  thought  that,  in  my  time,  it  Wvl. 
come  to  this. 

I  receive  letters  every  day,  asking  me  to  write  a  manifesto,  and 
make  a  speech ;  that  I  am  the  only  man  who  cd.  do  so  with  effect ; 
and  all  that. 

Why  shd.  I?  I  warned  the  country  about  Ireland  before  the 
General  Election,  and  told  them  to  be  vigilant,  or  there  wd.  some- 
thing happen  there  'worse  even  than  famine  or  i)e6tilence.'  It 
has  happened.  And  there  have  been  elections  since  the  Irish 
Revolution  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  they  have  sup- 
ported the  policy  of  imbecility  and  treason  that  has  brought 
about  all  this  disaster. 

Beaconsfield's  last  Christmas  was  once  more  spent  in 
solitude  at  Hughenden.  His  anxieties,  public  and  private, 
were  serious.  His  prophecies  of  the  troubles  which  a 
change  of  Qt)vemment  would  entail  had  proved  to  be  only 
too  true.  Ireland  was  in  revolution,  the  Transvaal  in 
revolt,  while  England  had  lost  the  Continental  sympathies 
and  respect  that  he  had  secured  for  her.  Parliament  was 
to  meet  early  in  the  New  Year  in  order  to  cope  with  Irish 
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disorder;  but  Eowton,  instead  of  returuing  to  watch  over 
his  chief,  had  been  compelled  to  take  his  sick  sister  to  winter 
in  Algiers.  *  Your  absence  is  a  calamity/  Reaconsfield 
wrote  to  him.  Looking  round  for  help  he  had  recoiTTse 
to  another  friend  of  some  standing  to  take  his  secretary's 
place. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

HuGHENDEN  Manor,  Dbc.  17. — .  .  .  Affairs  are  most  critical, 
and  my  labors  intolerable  —  the  mere  letter-writing,  etc.  too  much 
oven  for  youth.  I  have  written  to  George  Harrington  to  take 
Monty^s  place.  He  is  not  a  Monty,  but  he  has  good  taleats,  great 
experience  of  the  pol.  world,  having  been  priv.  secy,  to  Ld.  Derby, 
and  one  too  on  whose  honor  and  devotion  I  can  rely. 

The  problem  of  providing  for  a  successor  in  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Lords,  if  not  of  the  party,  had  occupied  much  of 
Tioaconsfield's  thoughts  in  the  autumn.  He  had  experi- 
enced considerable  trouble  in  the  management  of  the  Lords 
over  the  Hares  and  Rabbits  Bill,  and  his  acute  attack  of  the 
gout  in  the  autumn  and  the  steady  deterioration  of  his 
health  during  the  winter,  warned  him  that  his  time  might 
not  be  long.  '  I  hope  my  successor  will  soon  appear,^  he 
had  written  to  Sandon  on  October  1.  And  in  December, 
when  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  who,  having  been 
PeeFs  colleague  in  the  forties,  was  the  veteran  of  the  Tory 
party,  he  said :  *  I  had  hopes  that  our  friends  in  the 
House  of  Lords  would  by  this  time  have  found  a  leader 
more  competent  in  many  respects  than  your  (5orrespondent. 
But  I  have  been  foiled  in  effecting  this.'  His  choice  was, 
of  course,  Salisbury,  to  whom,  by  letter  to  his  retreat  on 
the  Riviera,  he  confided  his  sentiments  on  this  and  other 
political  matters  on  the  eve  of  the  session. 

To  Lord  Salisbury, 

HuGHENDEN  Manor,  Dbc,  27,  1880. —  Your  letter  reached  me  on 
Saturday.  On  the  20th  of  this  month  I  heard  that  the  Ministiy 
is  agreed, '  quite  determined,'  to  bring  in  a  Coercion  BiU  the  fint 
thing,  and  to  proceed  with  it  de  die  in  diem  until 
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So  much  for  intelligence.    Now  for  other  matters. 

One  of  my  dreams  was,  that,  in  Feby.,  I  should  be  sitting  be- 
hind you  in  the  Ho.  of  Lords,  and  that  you  would  be  leading 
H.M.'8  Opposition.  I  thought  the  publication  of  Endymion 
would  have  much  facilitated  this.  But  this  Epiphany  session, 
and  your  letter  of  to-day,  add  to  my  embarrassments. 

I  have  conununicated  my  general  wish  among  other  matters, 
to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  but  I  have  not  got  his  answer,  which 
is  lon^  dua  We  are  so  driven  for  time,  that,  I  suppose,  I  must 
appear  in  my  place. 

Now  as  to  immediate  business:  Lytton  will  not  lose  a  day  in 
bringing  forward  the  Afghan  policy.  Your  presence  in  such  a 
debate  would  be  desirable,  but  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  I 
should  think,  that  Cranbrook  and  myself  could  sufficiently  sus- 
tain the  debate. 

But  what  about  Turkish  questions?  There  is  to  be  a  blue 
book,  and  notwithstanding  the  absorbing  interest  of  Ireland,  the 
world  will  expect  to  be  illumined  on  the  Eastern  situation,  and 
will  naturally  look  to  the  Ho.  of  Lords  for  it.  What  do  you 
propose  in  this  matter?  You  might  study  the  papers  at  Nice, 
and  come  over  specially  for  the  debate?    If  there  be  one. 

I  pause,  in  the  midst  of  this  troublesome  letter,  to  touch  on 
the  nemesis,  that  made  Derby  subscribe  to  Boycott,^  and  Car- 
narvon denounce  Bright,  on  the  same  day,  or  almost.  And  for 
this,  they  left  their  real  friends! 

I  shall  be  in  town  permanently  on  31st  Deer.  I  wish  to  see 
many  people,  and  to  use  myself  to  the  human  face  divine.  It  is 
no  easy  thing  to  step  out  of  the  profoimd  solitude  in  which  I  live 
—  often  not  speaking  to  a  human  being  the  whole  day  —  and 
walk  into  the  House  of  Lords  and  make  a  speech  on  a  falling 
Empire.  I  have  telegraphed  to  Gibson,  and  Cairns,  to  see  me  as 
soon  as  possible  —  I  have  had  correspondence  with  Donoughmore, 
whose  sensible  letter  only  explains  that  wh.  it  does  not  alter. 
It  seems  that  this  Orange  movement  is  a  continuation  of  some 

nonsense  of  that  whippersnapper  ,  wh.  he  promulgated  to 

save  his  seat,  and  wh.  seat  he  lost  —  as  most  of  the  others,  who 
made  the  same  disgraceful  sacrifice  of  common  sense  and  honesty. 

Now  I  must  tell  you  that  nothing  will  induce  me  to  support  the 
3  F's  2 —  three  fiddlesticks.  During  a  long  parliamentary  life, 
and  long  before  I  was  in  Parliament,  I  have  been  profoundly  con- 
vinced, that  the  greatness  and  character  of  this  country  depended 

1  Captain  Boycott  was,  in  Ireland  this  winter,  the  most  conspicuous 
victim  of  the  sjatem  which  in  consequence  was  named  *  boycotting.* 

2  Fixity  of  tenure,  fair  rents,  and  free  sale  —  the  principles  which 
were  embodied  in  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1881. 
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on  our  landed  tenure.  All  the  rest,  I  Ijok  upon,  and  have  ever 
looked  upon,  as  leather  and  prunella.'  I  fear  the  pass  is  sold, 
but  I  shall  make  every  effort  to  rally  the  troops  and  restore  dis- 
cipline. And  then,  if  I  fail,  I  must  be  content  with  the  positioii 
of  Cassandra,  and  prophesy  what  no  one  will  credit. 

I  have  formally,  and  even  solemnly,  warned  the  houae  in  wh. 
I  now  sit,  that  the  landed  system  of  this  country  would  be  at- 
tacked and  invaded  by  the  revolutionary  party,  and  if,  after  that, 
they  relinquish  their  outposts  without  a  struggle,  I  think  it 
would  be  as  impertinent  in  me  as  useless,  to  attempt  to  guide 
their  decisions. 

I  have  tried  to  convey  to  you  the  state  of  affairs  —  I  can  give 
you  no  counsel  as  to  your  movements.  I  think  your  absence 
deplorable,  but  your  presence,  at  the  sacrifice  of  your  health, 
would  be  calamitous.  You  have  got  good  councillors.  I  wish 
I  had  such.  I  hope  they  are  well,  and  send  to  them  1,000  kind 
thoughts. 

With  the  money  which  he  received  for  Endymion  Bea- 
consfield  had  taken  a  house  in  Curzon  Street;  but  it  was 
not  ready  for  his  occupation  when  the  *  Epiphany '  session 
of  Parliament  brought  him  to  town.     Once  more,  ther^ 
fore,  he  availed  himself  of  Alfred  de  Rothschild's  hospital- 
ity, and  went  up  to  Seamore  Place  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year.     For  the  few  days  that  elapsed  before  Parliament  met 
he  was  so  indisposed  that  he  scarcely  left  his  rocMn.     But 
he  was  able  to  be  in  his  place  for  the  debate  on  the  Address 
on  January  7,  and  to  denounce  the  Government  on  the  gen- 
eral lines  of  his  political  letters  of  December.     He  pointed 
out  that  the  old  tradition,  which  introduced  a  certain  mag- 
nanimity into  public  life,  was  that,  when  a  change  of  Ad- 
ministration took  place,  there  should  be  no  more  alteraticHi 
in  the  general  conduct  of  affairs  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sarv.     But,  when  Gladstone's  Ministrv  was  formed,  *in 
every  manner  and  on  every  occasion  it  was  announced  that 
a  change  of  Government  meant  a  change  in  every  part  and 
portion  of  the  Government ;  that  everything  which  had  been 
concluded  was  to  be  repudiated;  that  everything  consum- 
mated was  to  be  reversed.  .  .  .  Perpetual  and  complete  re 
<^rsal  of  all  that  had  occurred  was  the  order  that  was  given' 
a  Conference  had  been  convoked  at  Berlin  to  modify 
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and  supersede  the  decisions  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin. 
The  Congress  had  brought  European  peace;  but  the  result 
of  this  new  Conference  was  that  the  war  in  the  East  was 
on  the  point  of  being  revived,  *  and  England  was  near  being 
a  belligerent,  and  a  belligerent,  too,  against  our  old  ally/ 
So  in  Afghanistan,  which  would  form  a  subject  of  special 
debate  later.  In  Ireland,  too,  Beaconsfield's  solemn  warn- 
ing had  been  slighted,  it  was  asserted  that  the  country  was 
crimeless  and  satisfied,  and  the  Peace  Preservation  Act 
which  the  late  Government  was  about  to  renew  was  dropped. 
Now  Ministers  had  to  change  their  course  on  a  great  scale, 
because  nothing  less  would  suffice.  *  Your  lordships  know 
the  condition  of  Ireland  at  the  present  time.  Europe  knows 
it,  Asia  knows  it.  It  is  no  longer,  unhappily,  a  merely 
"  English  question.^'  The  honour,  perhaps  the  existence, 
of  England  depends  upon  our  rallying  our  forces,  not  only 
with  regard  to  Ireland,  but  with  regard  to  other  scenes  of 
disquietude  and  danger  which  have  been  created  by  what 
has  occurred  in  Ireland.'  Nothing  would  be  more  justifi- 
able than  an  amendment  censuring  the  Government  for  not 
taking  measures  in  time  to  meet  the  Irish  crisis.  But  the 
occasion  was  too  serious  for  party  considerations,  and  there- 
fore he  would  not  move;  but  would  support  the  measures 
to  be  proposed  to  restore,  in  Ireland,  peace  and  order  and 
to  re-establish  there  the  Queen's  sovereignty. 

'  I  had  much  to  say,'  he  told  Lady  Bradford  next  day, 
*  which  I  was  physically  unable  to  express  —  and  I  left  the 
House.  I  had  been  suffering  from  my  great  enemy  for  a 
week,  and,  tho'  relieved  from  it,  the  remedies  had  terribly 
weakened  me.'  But,  in  spite  of  this  constant  ill-health,  and 
of  the  most  severe  winter  for  many  years,  Beaconsfield  was 
indefatigable,  whenever  he  could  muster  sufficient  strength, 
in  dining  out ;  and  in  his  letters,  and  in  the  diaries  and  let- 
ters of  others,  we  have  frequent  mention  of  dinner-parties 
which  he  attended  in  the  ten  weeks  before  his  fatal  illness 
began.  On  many  of  these  occasions  he  seems  to  have  been 
in  large  measure-  his  old  self,  and  to  have  delighted  those 
who  met  him  by  the  sententious  piquancy  of  his  talk.     But 
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at  other  times  he  sat  silent  and  deathlike,  a  mummy  at 
the  feast;  and  his  fellow-guests  carried  away  an  impres- 
sion of  deafness  and  decrepitude.  One  thing  was  evident. 
Wherever  he  appeared,  he  was  the  centre  of  interest  He 
might  have  lost  his  political  supremacy:  he  remained  the 
most  commanding  figure  in  London  society.  After  the  first 
fortnight  of  January  he  got  into  his  new  house  in  Curzon 
Street,  in  a  district  which  he  loved  as  being  above  the  fc^ 
of  Westminster  and  in  close  neighbourhood  to  the  *  sylvan 
joyance  '  of  that  Arcadia,  Hyde  Park.  Of  the  street  itself 
he  had  written  affectionately  in  Tancred  ^  as  having  a  semi- 
rural  character;  starting  almost  out  of  '  what  is  still  really 
a  lane,'  Park  Lane,  skirting  the  gardens  of  Chesterfield 
House  where  the  rooks  could  be  heard  cawing  in  the  trees, 
and,  '  after  a  long,  straggling,  sawney  course,  ceasing  to  he 
a  thoroughfare,  and  losing  itself  in  the  gardens '  of  Lans- 
downe  House  and  Devonshire  House. 

To  Lady  Bradford, 

1,  Seamore  Place,  Jan.  10. — .  .  .  My  hostess  [Lady  Lonsdale] 
told  me  she  had  invited  you.  It  was  very  well  done;  the  house 
beautiful,  full  of  everything  fair  and  precious,  but  owu\g  its 
mansion  character  entirely  to  the  staircase,  wh.  I  devised  Be- 
fore that,  it  was  two  houses,  and  a  failure.  Louise  dined  there 
and  Harty-T.,  and  the  Lathoms,  Cadogan,  Dorchesters,  Gaud 
Hamiltons,  Monty,  B.  O.  Lonsdale  himself  very  calm  and  agree- 
able, and  well  informed.  .  .  . 

The  preceding  day  my  host  had  a  little  dinner,  wh.  was  amus- 
ing, the  Lyttons,  Randolph  Churchills,  Harry  Bourkes,  Louise, 
and  some  men,  B.  O.,  Dupplin  and  Co. 

I  am  very  nervous  to-day  about  ^Lytton's  debut  in  the  Lords, 
on  Candahar,  etc.  .  .  . 

Jan,  12. —  Lytton  made  a  great  success  on  Monday,  and  at  once 
mounted  into  the  first  class  of  present  Parliamentary  speakers. 
He  had  been  so  traduced,  and  so  depreciated  by  the  Government 
and  Co. ;  they  had  circulated  so  many  ill-natured  stories  about  his 
preparations  and  certain  and  ludicrous  failure;  that  his  triumph 
was  proportionately  increased.  Now  he  is  master,  and  can  give 
on  any  occasion  even  his  bitter  opponent  the  D.  of  Argyll  much 
more  than  he  receives. 

iGb.  L 
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It  is  a  white  world  here,  and  deep.  I  dine  at  Louise's  to-day; 
also  Monty,  hut  feel  very  sleepy.  Harty-Tarty,  they  say,  made 
a  very  effective  speech  last  njght.  Hitherto  we  have  done  well 
in  the  dehate,  hut  chiefly  owing  to  two  Irishmen,  Gibson  and 
Plunket;  the  former,  they  say,  quite  excellent.  But  I  wish 
Northcote  wd.  bring  forward  a  little  more  his  young  English  mem- 
bers—  Stanhope  and  G.  Hamilton  for  example.  .  .  . 

19,  CuRzoN  Street,  Jan.  17. —  I  was  very  sorry  that  I  could  not 
write  to  you  on  Saturday,  and  announce  my  having  again  a 
London  home,  but  the  weather  had  so  completely  paralysed  me 
that  I  cd.  do  absolutely  nothing.  .  .  . 

Louise's  was  amusing.  I  asked  Hartington  'how  the  mis- 
creants were,'  wh.  seemed  not  to  displease  him.  But  it  is  really 
too  cold  for  society.  I  had  fires  for  nearly  a  month  in  every 
room  in  my  house  every  day,  and  I  have  hot  air  besides.  I  was 
glad  to  get  away  from  Alfred's.  He  is  the  best  and  kindest  host 
in  the  world,  but  all  the  marriage  festivities^  are  now  taking 
place,  and  one  must  have  been  in  the  way.  I  dined  there  on  Sat- 
urday at  a  great  banquet,  and  sate  by  Lady  Dudley,  whom  I 
always  like;  she  is  very  intelligent.  The  garden  was  illumined 
by  electric  light:  magicaL  They  danced  aft[erwar]ds,  but  I  es- 
caped at  11  o'ck. :  Monty  tells  me  the  affair  was  late.  On  Wedy. 
there  will  be  a  real  ball,  wh.  I  shall  not  attend,  as  I  shall  be  in 
my  first  sleep  before  the  first  guest  arrives.  Then,  some  other 
day,  there  is  to  be  a  great  Sassoon  ball.  P.  of  W[ales]  goes  to 
Alfred's  ball  on  Wednesday. 

Politics  are  more  confused  than  ever :  no  one  sees  light. 

To  Anne  Lady  Chesterfield, 

19,  CuRZON  Street,  Jan.  20. —  I  did  not  get  out  on  Tuesday, 
being  in  a  state  of  stupor,  and  only  capable  of  lying  on  a  sofa  by 
the  fire.  I  cannot  write  in  these  moods.  I  suppose  there  never 
was  a  severer  day  i*i  this  great  city.  I  was  not  much  better  yes- 
terday, and  could  not  possibly  go  to  the  wedding,  but  I  did  man- 
age to  appear  at  the  later  ceremonial,  tho*  quite  unfit  for  it  To- 
day my  room  is  full  of  simbeams,  but  I  am  told  they  do  not  por- 
tend a  thaw.  .  .  . 

Jan.  26. —  The  weather  has  completely  upset  me,  and  I  really 
cannot  fight  against  it  any  more.  As  they  say,  it  would  kill  a  horse. 

I  was  in  hoi>es  to  have  called  on  you  to-day,  but  the  moment  I 
breathe  the  air,  even  in  furs  and  a  close  carriage,  the  asthmatic 
seizure  comes  on.  I  was  obliged  to  return,  and  shall,  if  possible, 
not  go  out  again  till  the  wind  changes.  .  .  . 

1 1.«opold  de  Hothgchild's  marriage  on  Jan.  19.  1881. 
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During  this  month  there  was  in  progress,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  vehement  struggle  by  Pamell  and  his  followers 
against  the  measures  introduced  by  the  Government- — a 
Protection  of  Person  and  Property  Bill  and  an  Arms  Bill 
—  to  restore  order  in  Ireland.  These  Irish  irreconcilables 
held  up  all  the  proceedings  of  the  House  by  the  most  flagrant 
obstruction,  culminating  in  a  sitting  of  over  forty-one  hours, 
from  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  January  31,  to  nine  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  February  2,  when  it  was 
only  terminated  by  resolute  and  unprecedented  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Speaker.  Some  form  of  closure  of  debate 
was  felt  to  be  inevitable ;  but  the  Conservatives,  under  Bea- 
consfield's  guidance,  insisted  on  confining  its  operati(xi 
within  narrow  limits.  To  Bowtcm,  who  had  returned  for 
a  few  weeks  from  Algiers  and  was  on  a  visit  to  Sandring- 
ham,  Beaconsfield  wrote  about  the  difficulty  of  coming  to 
any  arrangement  in  these  matters  with  Qladstone. 

To  Lord  Rowton. 

19,  CuRZON  Stbeet,  Jan.  29,  '81. —  I  got  your  letter  with  pleas- 
ure, and  merely  send  this  line,  that  you  may  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing,  that  my  going  down  to  the  Cloture  Meeting  did  much 
good,  and  saved  the  ship  from  the  breakers. 

Gladstone  is  trying  it  on,  with  every  art  of  Jesuitry,  on  his 
former  pupil,  but  all  is  so  tied  up  — '  strictly  tied  up '  as  B.  Hope 
would  say  —  that  N[orthcote]  can  do  nothing  without  consulting 
me.  To-day,  Ponsonby  called  from  our  ever  gracious  Mistress, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  H.M.  could  Mo  anything'; 
mediate  between  the  parties,  etc.  The  Cabinet  is  now  sitting  on 
the  matter. 

It  was  easy  to  settle  affairs  with  Palmerston  because  he  was  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  was,  therefore,  governed  by  the  principle 
of  honor:  but  when  you  have  to  deal  with  an  earnest  man,  se- 
verely religious,  and  enthusiastic,  every  attempted  arrangement 
ends  in  unintelligible  correspondence  and  violated  co-ifidence. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 

19,  CuRzoN  Street,  Feb,  1. —  The  H.  of  C.  is  still  sitting,  hav- 
ing had  a  whole  night  of  it,  and,  as  yet,  half  of  this  day.  I 
don't  see  the  end  of  it.     We  are  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe. 

I  dined  on  Saturday  at  Granville's;  a  pleasant  party.    I  sate 
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next  to  Pss.  Louise  who  never  looked  prettier ;  and  on  Sunday  I 
dined  with  Lady  Lonsdale,  my  lord  away  —  very  amusing. 
Louise  and  Harty-Tarty  were  there  —  the  Cadogans,  H.  Chaplins, 
Sir  Charles  Dilke ;  all  very  good  company  and  talked  well :  Harty- 
T.  particularly,  who  is  a  clever  fellow,  and  with  some  humor. 

I  am  suffering,  however,  very  much  from  asthma,  wh.  is  detest- 
able. 

Monty  has  come  back  from  Sandringham.  .  .  . 

iFeh,}  — .  .  .  We  have  had  a  feverish  week  here,  and  wonderful 
events  in  the  House  of  Commons,  recalling  the  days  of  Charles 
the  1st  and  the  Commonwealth,  the  5  members  and  Pride's  Purge. 
Nobody,  as  yet,  has  got  any  credit  except  the  Tory  party,  wh, 
carried  with  triumph  yesterday  its  amendments  to  the  Govern- 
ment scheme,  amendments  which  were  approved  at  my  house,  at 
a  large  meeting,  called  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  attended  by  all 
the  crotchetteers  of  the  H.  of  C. 

My  house  received  them  with  ease,  and  od.  at  any  time  accom- 
modate 200.    It  is  agreeable  and  convenient  in  every  respect. 

Feb,  9. —  There  is  to  be  a  great  battle  in  the  Lords  on  Candahar 
on  the  24th  inst.,^  and  I  have  some  hope  that  the  Government  may 
be  forced  to  '  repudiate '  their  rash  and  malicious  decision  on  this 
subject. 

I  saw  your  sister  to-day,  driving  in  the  Park,  so  she  is  better, 
but  still  suffering.  The  westerly  wind  and  the  sunbeams  allowed 
me  also  to  move  and  breathe,  but  my  sufferings  have  been  also 
g^eat  during  the  last  month,  tho'  I  have  not  wearied  you  about 
them.  .  .  . 

Feb,  12. — .  .  .  Alas!  Alas!  Monty  leaves  me  again,  and  for 
quite  an  indefinite  time.  Indeed  I  think  the  prospect  is  that  he 
will  remain  at  Algiers,  or  some  similar  place,  for  the  whole  of 
the  spring  and  summer.  His  sister  cannot  get  rid  of  her  fever, 
and  her  physician  writes  that  he  had  better  join  her  as  soon  as 
possible. 

In  the  midst  of  preparation  for  a  great  debate,  having  to  see 
crowds  of  people,  and  to  hold  meetings,  I  lose  the  chief  of  my 
staff;  my  correspondence  alone  will  overwhelm  me.  It  is  impos" 
sible  to  teach  a  new  secretary  his  work.  .  .  . 

• 

Rowton's  return  to  Algiers  meant  that  Beaconsfield,  from 
now  onwards  till  the  closing  stage  of  his  illness,  had  to  de- 
pend entirely  upon  Harrington,  who  was  comparatively 
new  to  his  chiefs  methods  of  work,  but  of  whose  devotion 

the  association  of  December  and  January  had  made  him 

t. 

1  The  debate  was  postponed  till  March  3  and  4. 
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well  assured.  While  preparing  for  the  Afghan  debate, 
Beaconsfield  continued  to  find  relaxation  in  dining  out. 
We  have  accounts  of  three  dinners  at  the  end  of  the  third 
week  in  February,  at  Lady  Airlie's  on  Friday  the  18th,  at 
Lady  Stanhope's  on  the  Saturday,  and  at  Alfred  de  Roths- 
child's on  the  Sunday.  After  dinner  at  Lady  Airlie's  he 
had  a  talk  with  Matthew  Arnold,  by  whose  skill  in  coining 
unforgettable  phrases  he  had  long  been  attracted ;  an<l  whom 
he  complimented  now  as  the  only  living  Englishman  who 
had  become  a  classic  in  his  lifetime. 

The  dinner  at  Alfred  de  Rothschild's  was  to  meet  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Among  others  present  was  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  who  thus  met,  for  the  second  time  within  a  month,^ 
the  statesman  whom  he  considered  '  the  most  romantic  char- 
acter of  our  time.'  On  the  first  occasion  Beaconsfield  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  borrowed  from  Dilke's  career  traits  for 
Endymion,  and  won  the  younger  man's  heart  by  saying  that 
Dilke's  grandfather  and  his  own  father,  Isaac  D'Israeli, 
were  '  the  last  two  men  in  England  who  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  English  letters.'  Dilke  recorded  that  he 
'  thought  him  very  polite  and  pretty  in  all  his  ways  and 
in  all  he  said.'  On  the  second  occasion  he  mentions  that 
when  Beaconsfield  was  offered  a  cigar  he  said:  '  You  Eng- 
lish once  had  a  great  man  who  discovered  tobacco,  on  which 
you  English  now  live;  and  potatoes  on  which  your  Irish 
live ;  and  you  cut  off  his  head ! ' —  a  very  foreign  and  com- 
ical way  of  regarding  Raleigh,  as  Dilke  thought. 

With  the  beginning  of  March,  Beaconsfield's  activities 
in  the  House  of  Lords  were  resumed.  On  Tuesday,  the  1st, 
he  made  a  speech  in  support  of  the  second  reading  of  the 
Government  Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Person  and  Prop- 
erty in  Ireland  —  a  speech  that  was  notable  for  the  atten- 
tion it  called  to  the  '  organised  conspiracy  of  foreigners, 
living  in  a  foreign  country,'  America,  which  sent  emissaries 
to  preach  in  Ireland  *  the  doctrine  of  assassination,  of  con- 
fiscation, and  of  the  explosive  patriotism  of  dynamite.'     On 

iSee  above,  p.  601. 
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the  following  Thursday  and  Friday,  there  came  the  Canda- 
har  debate,  in  which  he  made  the  last  serious  deliverance  of 
his  life  on  policy.  Ministers  had  decided  to  give  up  Canda- 
har,  as  had  been  Beaconsfield's  own  intention  at  the  time 
of  the  Treaty  of  Oandamak.  But  he  thought  now  that  the 
situation  had  altered,  and  he  strongly  supported  Lytton's 
motion  that  Candahar  should  be  retained.  The  speech  was 
made  late  on  the  second  night  of  debate,  in  circumstances 
afterwards  explained  by  Granville  when,  two  months  later, 
he  was  pronouncing  a  Parliamentary  eulogium  on  his  dead 
opponent 

I  think  it  was  at  about  twelve  o'clock  that  Lord  Beaconsfield 
sent  me  a  message  that  he  purposed  speaking  directly.  I  sent 
him  a  strong  remonstrance,  saying  that  two  peers  who  had  been 
in  office,  and  a  third  peer,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  speakers 
in  the  House,  desired  to  take  part  in  the  debate.  But  Lord 
Beaconsfield  persisted,  and  I  thought  I  was  justified  in  making 
a  rather  strong  complaint  of  his  having  done  so.  I  have  since 
learned  with  regret  that  Lord  Beaconsfield,  just  before  he  re- 
ceived the  message,  had  swallowed  one  drug  and  had  inhaled 
another  drug,  in  quantities  so  nicely  adapted  as  to  enable  him  to 
speak  free  from  the  depression  of  his  complaint,  during  the  time 
that  that  speech  required  for  delivery. 

Though  not  up  to  the  level  of  the  best  Disraeli  orations, 
the  speech  had  passages  which  deserve  recall.  The  nego- 
tiations which  the  Government,  who  had  previously  been 
stiff,  entered  into  with  the  Boers  as  soon  as  British  troops 
had  been  beaten  in  the  field  prompted  the  gibe  at  North- 
brook  that  *  one  would  suppose  that  the  noble  earl  was  not 
only  a  pupil  in  the  peace-at-any-price  school,  but  that  he  was 
also  graduating  for  higher  honours  in  the  more  refined 
school  which  would  wage  war  and  at  the  same  time  nego- 
tiate, more  especially  if  our  arms  had  been  defeated.'  And 
for  once  he  turned  sharply  on  his  old  friend,  the  deserter 
Derby,  who  had  made  a  *  very  animated  '  speech :  *  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  an>^hing  that  would  excite  enthusi- 
asm in  him  except  when  he  contemplates  the  surrender  of 
some  national  possession.'  But  the  most  memorable  passage 
in  his  speech  dealt  with  the  *'  keys  of  India.' 
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There  are  several  places  which  are  called  the  keys  of  India. 
There  is  Merv.  .  .  .  Then  there  is  a  place  whose  nam^  I  forget 
[presumably  Herat]  ;  there  is  Ohuznee,  then  there  is  Balkh ;  then 
Candahar.  My  opinion  is  that,  although  such  places  may  not 
be  essential  to  us,  yet  I  should  regret  to  see  any  great  military 
Power  in  {Mssession  of  them.  I  should  look  upon  such  an  event 
with  regret,  and  perhaps  with  some  degree  of  apprehension;  but 
if  the  great  military  power  were  there,  I  trust  we  might  still  be 
able  to  maintain  our  Empire.  But,  my  lords,  the  key  of  India 
is  not  Herat  or  Candahar.  The  key  of  India  is  London.  The 
majesty  and  sovereignty,  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  your  Parlia- 
ment, the  inexhaustible  resources,  the  ingenuity  and  determina- 
tion of  your  people  —  these  are  the  keys  of  India.  But,  my  lords, 
a  wise  statesman  would  be  chary  in  drawing  upon  what  I  may 
call  the  arterial  sources  of  his  power.  He  would  use  selection, 
and  would  seek  to  sustain  his  empire  by  recourse  to  local  re- 
sources only,  which  would  meet  his  purpose.  You  have  always 
observed  that  system  in  this  country  for  the  last  himdred  years. 
You  have  skilfully  appropriated  many  strong  places  in  the  world. 
You  have  erected  a  range  of  fortifications;  you  have  overcome 
countries  by  the  valour  of  your  soldiers  and  the  efforts  of  your 
engineers.  Well,  my  lords,  I  hope  that  we  shall  pursue  the  same 
policy.  If  we  pursue  the  same  policy,  Candahar  is  eminently 
one  of  those  places  which  would  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  that  empire. 

Redesdale  in  his  Memoirs  ^  relates  a  curious  storv  about 
this  classical  phrase, '  The  key  of  India  is  London.'  Prince 
Lobanoff,  Russian  Ambassador  in  London  in  1881,  told 
Redesdale,  three  years  later,  at  Contrexeville,  that  the  day 
before  the  delivery  of  the  speech  he  called  in  Curzon  Street 
and  had  a  long  talk  with  Beaconsfield  over  the  whole  ques- 
tion ;  and  that  he  himself  had  countered  Beaconsfield's  argu- 
ment, that  British  troops  could  not  evacuate  Candahar  as  it 
was  the  key  of  India,  by  the  reply :  *  No,  London  is  the 
key  of  India.'  *  Le  lendemain,'  Lobanoff  continued,  *  il  a 
reproduit  mon  mot  dans  son  fameux  discours.'  Lobanoff's 
claim  may,  of  course,  have  no  better  origin  than  in  the 
besetting  weakness  of  retailers  of  conversations  to  ascribe 
to  themselves,  regardless  of  accuracy,  the  best  phrases  struck 
out  by  the  meeting  of  wits.     But  probably  we  have  here  a 
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superlative  instance  of  Beaconsfield's  extraordinary  power 
of  appropriating  phrases  of  others  which  had  hitherto  made 
no  mark,  and  using  them,  in  so  apt  a  fashion  and  on  so  wide 
a  theatre  that  they  can  never  in  future  be  dissociated  from 
his  fame. 

Beaconsfield  had  received  since  his  resignation  much 
hospitality  from  others;  he  determined,  now  that  he  had  a 
London  house,  to  entertain  once  more  in  his  turn,  little  fitted 
though  he  was  in  health  for  such  an  exertion.  His  princi- 
pal guests  were  to  be  the  Granvilles,  a  becoming  courtesy 
to  the  Leader  in  the  Lords  and  his  wife.  In  order  that  they 
might  not  feel  '  isolated '  in  a  Tory  house,  he  asked  their 
colleagues,  the  Spencers,  to  meet  them.  Lady  Bradford 
was  not  in  town;  but  he  had  Bradford  and  Ladv  Chester- 
field ;  the  Duke  *  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Lady  Dudley,^ 
Lady  Lonsdale,^  the  Cadogans,  the  Barringtons;  Leighton, 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  Alfred  de  Rothschild, 
recently  his  generous  host,  and  Henry  Manners,  his  old 
friend  Lord  John's  eldest  son,  now  Duke  of  Rutland.  The 
Duke,  indeed.  Lady  Granville  and  Lady  Dudley  are  to-day 
the  only  survivors  of  a  party  —  Beaconsfield's  first  and  last 
in  his  new  house  —  which  contained  several  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  agreeable  men  and  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  accomplished  women  in  the  London  society  of  the  day. 
The  guests  were  asked  for  Thursday,  March  10.  On  the 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  Beaconsfield  was  in  bed  with  the 
gout  — *  very  weak  and  shattered,'  he  told  Rose.  He  had 
to  put  off  *  Apelles,'  as  he  playfully  called  Millais,  to  whom 
he  was  sitting  for  a  portrait  destined  never  to  be  finished ;  * 
and  he  feared  he  might  have  to  put  the  party  also.  But 
rest  and  care  enabled  him  to  play  respectably  his  part  as 
host. 

To  Lady  Bradford. 
10,   CiRZON    Stbeet,   March   11. — .  .  .  The   dinner   yesterday 

I  The  3rd  Duko.  »  Afterwards  ^farchioness  of  Ripon. 

i  Wife  of  the  Ist  Efirl.         «  iSee  Frontispiece. 
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went  off,  I  believe,  very  well,  but  I  was  obliged  to  receive  mj 
guests  with  a  stick,  and  while  they  enquired  after  my  gout»  le^ 
quired  their  sympathies  for  greater  sufferings  of  which  th^  knew 
nothing.  As  the  gentlemen  smoked  after  dinner,  tho'  not  long, 
that  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  inhaling  some  of  my  poison  in 
the  form  of  a  cigarette,  and  nobody  found  it  out. 

My  gout  is  not  worse,  and  I  must  hope  the  sun  and  the  western 
breeze  may  mitigate  my  greater  evil;  but  they  have  not  yet. 

Your  arm  will  be  agreeable  to  me  in  our  morning  walks,  wh.  I 
hope  are  at  hand. 

The  day  after  the  dinner-party  he  had  to  deal  with  a 
minor  political  crisis.  He  wcke  to  find  a  letter  from  North- 
cote,  telling  him  that  Gladstone  wanted  to  apply  to  the  or- 
dinary business  of  Supply  the  new  rule  of  Urgency,  which 
had  been  framed  to  overcome  the  Pamellite  dbstniction  to 
Peace  Preservation  Bills.  The  Tory  leaders  met  at  once 
in  Curzon  Street,  and  were  inspired  by  Beaconsfield  to  re- 
sist this  excessive  demand.  Here  are  his  comments  to  the 
Queen. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

19,  CuBZON  Stbeet,  March  12,  1881. 

Madam  and  most  Beloved  Soveheign, —  No  Sovereign  could 
decorate  a  subject  with  a  new  order,  which  could  have  conferred 
greater  pleasure,  than  the  box,  which  contained  yesterday  the 
harbingers  of  spring,  and  which  now  adorn  my  writing  table.  .  .  . 

Here  matters  are  most  serious.  Last  night  the  Minister  as- 
tounded the  world  with  an  announcement  which,  if  carried  into 
effect,  would  occasion  the  greatest  revolution  in  the  country  since 
1688. 

lie  must  have  counted  on  the  fears  of  the  Tory  party,  and 

felt  convinced  that  he  could  frighten  them  into  submission.    He 

has  reckoned  without  his  host    There  is  no  one  so  indignant 

and  determined  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and  at  a  meetmg  this 

•morning,  all  his  followers  pledged  themselves  to  support  him. 

No  one  can  foresee  what  your  Majesty  may  be  advised  to  do  in 
8  and  40  hours  I 

March  14. — .  .  .  Your  Majesty  has  doubtless  seen  the  mani- 

»o  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  addressed  to  the  Electors  of 

on,  and  in  all  the  journals  of  this  morning.     I  think  it  a 

fcerpiece;  his  conduct,  indeed,  throughout  this  session,  has 
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shown  equal  skill  and  courage,  and  I  have  never  found  him  fal- 
ter in  any  advice  which  I  have  given  him. 

If  the  Minister  persist  in  what  has  been  styled  an  attempt 
at  a  revolution  greater  than  anything  since  1688,  he  will  cer- 
tainly be  defeated.  At  the  Cosmopolitan  Club,  last  night,  which 
both  parties  frequent,  and  where  there  is  a  philosophic  latitude 
and  license  of  political  speculation,  some  of  the  Minister's  in- 
timates announced,  that,  if  he  were  thwarted  in  this  enterprise, 
he  would  take  a  'decided  step';  probably  advise  your  Majesty 
to  appeal  to  the  country.  This  I  doubt;  but  I  should  not  bo 
surprised,  if  your  Majesty  were  favored  with  a  mock  resignation, 
as  in  1873. 

I  foresee  that  the  whole  feeling  of  the  country  will  be  against 
him  in  this  matter. —  Ever,  Madam,  With  all  duty  and  affection. 
Your  Majesty's  devoted  Beagonsfield. 

*  The  House  wouldn't  stand  it/  wrote  Beaconsfield,  nar- 
rating the  upshot  of  the  crisis  to  Rowton.  ^  Northcote 
greatly  distinguished  himself^  and  in  spite  of  the  tears  of 
Walpole  and  the  stem  remonstrances  of  Sir  John  Mowbray, 
who  is  now  treated  by  the  Whigs  as  if  he  were  a  Bart  of 
James  I.,  absolutely  marshalled  his  forces,  and  imflicted  an 
ignominious  discomfiture  on  the  great  enemy.'  To  North- 
cote himself  he  said,  in  the  last  letter  which  he  was  to  write 
to  him,  ^  I  most  heartily  congratulate  you  on  your  triumph. 
The  Capitol  never  was  ascended  with  more  deserved  glory ! ' 

The  sands  of  Beaeonsfield's  life  were  now  running  low, 
and  he  felt  his  powers  of  resistance  to  be  failing  him.  On 
Tuesday,  March  15,  he  made  his  last  appearance  in  the 
House  of  Lords;  and  there  supported,  in  moving  terms,  a 
Vote  of  Condolence  to  the  Queen  on  the  recent  murder  of 
the  Tsar.  He  had  long  and  often  contended  against  Alex- 
ander, but  he  could  now  generously  call  him  *  the  most  benef- 
icent prince  that  ever  filled  the  throne  of  Russia.'  He  de- 
scribed Europe  as  united  in  alarm  and  indignation  at  the 
crime;  but  said  that  no  country  was  more  horrified  and 
sympathetic  than  Great  Britain.  The  words,  in  their  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity,  were  worthy  to  be  the  farewell  of  a 
statesman  to  the  Parliament  which  be  had  adorned. 

His  last  letter  to  Lady  Bradford  was  written  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 
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To  Lady  Bradford. 

Wednesday,  [March  16]. —  A  hurried  line»  for  I  hardly  think 
this  will  reach  you  before  your  departure,  just  to  say  that  I  trust 
I  shall  see  you  to-morrow,  if  I  call,  as  I  hope,  about  six  o'ck. 

The  P.  of  W.  .  .  .  has  seen  a  great  deal  in  hb  fortnight's 
absence:  all  the  great  men  and,  I  suppose,  some  of  the  famous 
women  —  Bismarck,  who  in  two  hours  did  not  give  him  the  op- 
por|tunit]y  of  'getting  in  a  word,'  and  Gambetta,  with  whom 
he  breakfasted,  'quite  private,'  alone,  and  who  seems  to  have 
been  as  loquacious  as  his  German  rival.  .  .  . 

I  am  very  unwell,  and  go  about  as  little  as  I  can,  but,  after 
an  engagement  of  five  weeks,  have  a  great  diplomatic  banquet 
to-day,  wh.  will  finish  me.  I  thought  when  I  was  obliged  to 
accept  it  the  ^ve  weeks  never  wd  elapse. 

Mrs.  Goschen  met  him  at  the  party  mentioned  in  this  last 
paragraph,  and  thought  that,  though  brighter  after  dinner 
than  before,  and  as  courteous  as  ever  to  women,  he  had  lost 
his  old  spirit  and  seemed  very  aged.  *  I  am  blind  ani 
deaf,'  he  told  her.  *  I  only  live  for  climate  and  I  never 
get  it'  In  his  failing  health  he  felt  Rowton's  absenoe 
acutely.  He  wrote  to  him,  on  this  same  March  16:  *  Ba^ 
rington  is  very  kind  and  sedulous,  but  I  want  you.  My 
health  has  been  very  bad,  and  I  have  really  been  fit  for  noth- 
ing, but  perhaps  the  spring,  which  commences  in  a  week, 
may  help  me.' 

The  spring,  to  whose  coming  he  looked  for  relief,  de- 
layed much  longer  than  a  week,  and  he  never  got  the  climate 
for  which  he  sighed.  On  the  heels  of  a  winter  of  unusual 
severity  there  followed  a  March  and  an  April  of  bitter  and 
incessant  east  winds.  We  have  a  record  of  two  more  dinne^ 
parties,  one  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Marlborough  House, 
on  Saturday,  March  19,  and  another  with  Harcourt  in  Graf- 
ton Street  during  the  week,  and  then  on  the  following 
Wednesday  Beaconsfield  succumbed  and  went  to  bed  with  a 
chill,  and  a  further  attack  of  the  asthmatic  symptoms  which 
^^d  troubled  him  so  long.  Dr.  Kidd  was  in  attendance,  as 
nt  years ;  the  patient  was  nursed  by  his  valet  Baum 
wife  under  Barrington's  supervision,  and  for  some 
re  aeemed  to  be  nothing  to  distinguish  this  attack 
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from  others  which  the  usual  remedies  had  after  a  while  su1> 
dued.  On  the  Saturday  he  had  a  talk  with  Salisbury,  Cran- 
brook  and  Cairns  about  Majuba  and  the  Transvaal,  and  on 
the  Sunday  (March  27)  Barrington  took  Dilke,  whom  he 
had  met  in  Ourzon  Street,  in  to  see  him.  Dilke  found  him 
lying  on  a  couch,  breathing  with  difficulty,  but  *  still  the  old 
Disraeli,',  and  ^  his  pleasant  spitefulness  about  *'  Mr.  G.'' 
was  not  abated.'  Lady  Bradford,  writing  to  Bowton  on 
April  11,  claimed  to  have  been  the  recipient  of  Beacons- 
field's  last  visit,  and  to  have,  been  the  last  person,  joutside 
of  Rowton,  Barrington,  and  Bose,  to  have  seen  him  in  his 
own  house. 

Beaconsfield  continued  his  confidential  correspondence 
with  his  Sovereign  from  his  sickroom,  and  his  last  letter  to 
Her  Majesty  was  scrawled  five  days  after  the  banning  of 
the  illness. 

To  Queen  Victoria. 

19,  CuRZON  Street,  W.,  March  28,  1881.— With  duty.  It 
would  be  better  for  your  Majesty  to  communicate  directly,  as 
there  seems  little  prospect  of  my  being  visible  before  Easter. 
I  am  ashamed  to  address  your  Majesty  not  only  from  my  room, 
but  even  my  bed. 

About  the  title  and  the  time,  your  Majesty  is  the  best  judge 
of  such  matters,  but  I  should  be  able,  I  hope,  to  write  to  your 
Majesty  on  any  point  that  may  arise,  in  a  day  or  two. 

At  present  I  am  prostrate,  though  devoted. —  B. 

That  evening  the  Queen  became  anxious,  and  expressed 
to  Barrington,  who  was  dining  at  Buckingham  Palace,  her 
strong  desire  that  further  medical  advice  should  be  ob- 
tained ;  following  up  her  conversation  with  a  letter  in  which 
she  told  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  require  Dr.  Kidd  to 
call  in  someone  else,  and  that  he  was  incurring  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility in  not  doing  so.  The  same  judgment  was 
formed  independently  on  the  next  morning  by  Beaconsfield's 
old  friend,  and  confidential  adviser,  Bose,  who  was  shocked 
at  the  patient's  appearance  and  his  difficulty  in  breathing, 
and  obtained  his  consent,  subject  to  Barrington's  approval, 
to  call  in  the  best  chest  doctor  available,  such  as  Dr.,  after- 
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wards  Sir  Richard,  Quain.     Kidd  readily  agreed,  but  there 
was  a  serious  professional  difficulty  in  the  way.     Kidd  was 
a  homcBopathist ;  and  the  regular  practitioners  were  bound 
by  their  trade  union  rules  not  to  meet  homoeopathists  in 
consultation.     Barrington  and  Rose  only  obtained  Quain's 
consent  by  representing  that  it  would  be  disloyalty  to  the 
Queen  to  refuse,  and  by  procuring  from  Kidd  a  written 
promise  to  act  strictly  under  Quain's  advice  and  an  assur- 
ance that  he  had  not  been  treating  Beaconsfield  homceopathi- 
cally  but  allopathically.     In  these  circumstances  Quain  was 
advised  by  tiie  leader  of  his  profession  whose  advice  he 
sought  that  he  ought  to  take  the  case ;  the  first  consultation 
was  held  on  that  afternoon,  and  a  trained  nurse  procured. 
A  few  days  later  another  physician  —  Dr.  Mitchell  Brace, 
of  the  Brompton  Hospital  —  was  called  in  to  relieve  Eadd 
of  the  night  work,  and  a  second  nurse  was  provided,  so  that 
the  skilled  attendance  might  never  be  interrupted. 

Quain  and  Kidd,  in  the  early  stages,  were  both  hopeful; 
but  Beaconsfield  seems  never  to  have  varied  in  his  belief 
that  this  was  the  end.  On  Rose's  first  visit  he  said,  ^  Dear 
friend,  I  shall  never  survive  this  attack.  I  feel  it  is  quite 
impossible.  ...  I  feel  this  is  the  last  of  it'  And  two 
days  later,  when  Rose  saw  him  next,  and  received  his  final 
instructions  as  to  the  future,  he  said  in  the  most  clear 
and  distinct  tones,  *  I  feel  I  am  dying.  Whatever  the  doc- 
tors may  tell  you,  I  do  not  believe  I  shall  get  well.'  When 
he  read  one  day  the  bulletin,  *  Lord  Beaconsfield's  strength 
is  maintained,'  he  remarked,  ^  I  presume  the  physicians  are 
conscious  of  that.  It  is  more  than  I  am ; '  and  he  demurred 
to  the  word  ^  well,'  in  a  statement  that  he  had  ^  taken  nou^ 
ishment  well.'  The  disease  took  the  form  of  violent  spasms 
at  intervals;  and  the  doctors  insisted  on  the  extreme  im- 
portance of  keeping  their  patient  quite  quiet  and  free  from 
visitors.  This  system,  on  the  whole,  chimed  in  with  his 
own  inclination,  for  he  even  looked  forward  to  the  prospect 
of  Rowton's  return  with  dread.  But  occasionally  in  the 
early  part  of  the  illness,  on  his  good  days,  he  resented  the 
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cordon  drawn  round  his  room,  and  would  not  be  denied  a 
little  conversation  with  his  intimate  friends,  such  as  Bose 
and  Barrington.     '  It  does  me  good/  he  said  once  to  Bose, 

*  and  distracts  me  and  helps  me  to  get  through  the  day.' 

His  kindness  and  consideration  to  doctors,  nurses,  and 
servants  never  failed;  and  there  was,  now  and  again,  a 
recrudescence  of  the  old  ironic  wit.  When  they  sought  to 
ease  his  recumbent  attitude  by  a  circular  air-cushion,  from 
which  any  casual  puncture  would  drain  the  life,  he  waved 
it  oflF,  saying,  *  Take  away  that  Egyptian  emblem  of  mor- 
tality.' 

His  mind  does  not  seem  to  have  dwelt  often  on  public 
affairs,  but  it  amused  him  on  March  31  to  correct  the  proof 
of  his  last  speech  in  Parliament  for  Hansard.  ^  I  will  not 
go  down  to  posterity,'  he  explained,  *  talking  bad  grammar.* 
Again,  when  Bose  saw  him  on  April  1  he  showed  great  in- 
terest in  hearing  about  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  negotiations  with  the  Boers  after  Majuba,  and  espe- 
cially about  Caims's  great  speech  which  finished  with  the 
quotation : 

In  all  the  ills  we  ever  bore. 
We  grieved,  we  sighed,  we  wept;  we  never  blushed  before. 

*  Capital,'  he  said.  ^  But  this  is  all  my  arrangement.  I  set- 
tled it  all.  I  felt  that  the  eyes  of  the  country  ought  to  be 
opened,  and  that  there  was  no  one  who  could  do  it  like 
Cairns.' 

Bose  told  him,  on  this  occasion,  of  the  general  sjTupathy ; 
of  a  postcard  that  had  come  from  a  working  man  — '  Don't 
give  up,  old  man,  we  can't  spare  you.'  Indeed,  ever  since 
the  sunmions  to  Quain  and  the  issue  of  regular  bulletins 
had  made  people  aware  that  Beaconsfield's  illness  was  seri- 
ous, there  had  been  an  extraordinary  manifestation  of  public 
feeling  in  his  favour.  During  the  three  weeks  of  his  cease- 
less fight  with  death  the  whole  country  seemed  to  be  waiting 
anxiously  for  the  latest  news  from  his  sick-bed;  and  the 
occasional  intimations  of  progress  made,  showing  that  his 
I^ysicians  had  not  yet  lost  hope,  were  everywhere  hailed 
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with  uufeigued  relief.  In  London,  where  he  was  perhaps 
best  known  and  best  liked,  sympathy  was  peculiarly  acute; 
the  inquiries  in  Curzon  Street  were  ceaseless.  Nor  was  it 
only  in  this  country  that  the  daily  bulletins  were  eagerly 
scanned.  Throughout  the  British  Empire  and  in  foreign 
countries  men  followed  with  painful  interest  the  details  of 
the  illness  of  the  great  imperial  and  international  statesman. 
No  one  was  more  sympathetically  anxious  than  the  Queen. 
Her  telegrams  and  letters  to  Barrington  came  day  after  day. 
She  kept  the  sick-room  supplied  with  spring  flowers  from 
Windsor  and  Osborne,  and  wrote  occasionally  direct  to  the 
patient  himself.  On  March  31  she  sent  a  '  little  note '  and 
primroses,  and  ^  perhaps  Lord  Barrington  will  let  her  know 
if  he  [Beaconsfleld]  is  pleased  with  them.' 

From,  Queen  Victoria. 

WiifiMOB  Castle,  March  30,  1881. 

Dear  Lord  Beaoonsfield, —  I  am  so  thankful  to  hear  you  are 
better  and  more  comfortable^  and  send  these  few  lines  to  say 
how  grateful  I  am  for  your  little  note  of  Monday. 

I  send  some  Osborne  primroses  and  I  meant  to  pay  you  t 
little  visit  this  week  but  I  thought  it  better  you  should  be  quite 
quiet  and  not  speak.  And  I  beg  you  will  be  very  good  and  obey 
the  doctors  and  commit  no  imprudence.  .  .  . 

Hoping  to  hear  a  good  report  of  you  to-night  and  that  Lord 
Rowton  will  be  back  very  soon.    Ever  yours  very  affly.,  V.  R  I. 

Everyone  is  so  distressed  at  your  not  being  well.  Beatrice 
wishes  I  should  say  everything  kind  to  you. 

Her  Majesty,  who  had  not  seen  her  friend  for  four 
months,  longed  to  pay  him  a  personal  visit,  but  responded 
loyally  to  the  desire  of  the  doctors  to  keep  their  patient 
quiet.  She  wrote  to  Barrington  from  Windsor  on  April  3: 
^  If  he  continues  to  improve,  she  will  not  propose  to  visit 
him,  as  it  is  clear  that  quiet  had  done  good  and  it  would, 
she  fears,  agitate  him.  Unless,  therefore,  dear  Lord  B. 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  Queen  (when  of  course  she 
would  be  delighted  to  go  up  and  see  him),  or  should  he  get 
much  worse  (which^  please  God,  is  not  now  very  likely), 
when  she  would  wish  to  see  him  for  a  moment,  she  will  not 
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propose  to  go  up  before  going  to  Osborne/  Before  she 
left  for  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  April  5  she  sent  a  special 
messenger  with  flowers  and  a  letter  which  was  to  be  read 
to  Beaconsfield,  if  he  could  not  read  it  himself ;  ^  there  is 
nothing/  she  assured  Barrington,  '  agitating  in  it.'  On 
receiving  the  letter  the  old  statesman  poised  it  in  his  hand 
and,  after  consideration,  said,  *  This  letter  ought  to  be  read 
to  me  by  Lord  Barrington,  a  Privy  Councillor,'  and  Bar- 
rington  was  duly  summoned  for  the  task.  At  the  close 
Beaconsfield  desired  the  letter  should  be  locked  up  in  the 
table  by  his  side  where  he  kept  his  most  private  papers. 

• 

From  Queen  Victoria. 

WiNDSOB  Castle,  April  6,  1881. 

Dearest  Lord  Beaconsfield, —  I  send  you  a  few  of  your  fa- 
vourite spring  flowers  —  this  time  from  the  slopes  here.  I  will 
send  more  from  Osborne. 

I  wd.  have  proposed  to  come  to  see  you,  but  I  think  it  is  far 
better  you  shd.  be  quite  quiet,  and  that  I  may  then  have  the 
great  pleasure  of  coming  to  see  you  when  we  come  back  from 
Osborne,  wh.  won't  be  long.  You  are  very  constantly  in  my 
thoughts,  and  I  wish  I  could  do  anything  to  cheer  you  and  be 
of  the  slightest  use  or  comfort. 

With  earnest  wishes  for  your  iminterrupted  progress  in  re- 
covery. Ever  yours  affectionately,  Y.  R.  I. 

You  shall  hear  of  our  safe  arrival  at  Osborne  as  usual. 

It  was  the  final  letter  of  a  most  voluminous  correspon- 
dence. Before  the  Queen  returned  from  Osborne,  he  was 
dead. 

There  were  the  usual  fluctuations  in  the  course  of  the 
disease.  But  the  physical  strength  of  the  patient  gradu- 
ally diminished,  and  there  was  a  progressive  failure  of  the 
nerve  power,  on  which,  rather  than  on  physical  strength,  he 
was  long  supported.  Bowton,  when  he  heard  the  bad  news, 
came  hurrying  back  from  Algiers.  But  Beaconsfield  showed 
liimself,  both  to  Rose  and  Barrington,  very  apprehensive 
of  the  meeting.  ^  I  cannot  see  him,'  he  kept  saying. 
*  Surely  Monty,  who  is  so  fond  of  you  —  you  would  like  to 
see  him  when  he  arrives/  Barrington  pleaded.     ^  You  and 
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Bose  must  arrange  it  gradually;  it  would  be  too  great  a 
shock/  he  replied.  It  was  on  Thursday,  April  7,  that 
Rowton  joined  Rose  and  Barrington  in  Curzon  Street 
But,  three  days  later,  his  meeting  with  his  chief  had  not 
yet  taken  place,  and  he  sent  a  despairing  report  to  the 
woman  who  was  the  dying  man's  most  cherished  friend. 

Lord  Rowton  to  Lady  Bradford,^ 

19,  Curzon  Street,  Sunday  lOih  [April  1881], —  I  haye  in- 
deed, not  had  the  heart  to  write! 

I  know  how  you  are  feeling  for  the  poor  sufferer  here,  and 
with  us!  The  doctors  have  just  pronounced  almost  their  one 
favorable  word  since  I  came  on  Thursday  mg,,  and  say  ^  there  is 
a  slight  improvement  of  strength '  this  afternoon. 

But  when  one  sees  how  weak  he  is,  and  how  little  real  nourish- 
ment he  is  taking,  the  words  scarcely  raise  in  one  a  hope. 

Qod  grant  I  am  wrong!  It  may  well  be!  for  the  doctors  are 
by  no  means  hopeless.  But  somehow  I  feel  as  if  I  knew  better 
than  they!  A  new  mechanical  bed  has  relieved  him  much,  and 
his  suffering  is  chiefly  when  difficulty  in  expectoration  cornea. 

He  still  shrinks  from  seeing  me!  He  knows  I  am  alwajB 
here,  day  and  night,  and  I  have  begged  him  to  give  no  thought 
to  me  till  we  can  meet  without  effort  to  him.  The  doctors  wish 
him  to  be  as  quiet  as  possible,  and,  I  think,  even  were  y(Ni 
here,  would  combat  your  seeing  him!  He  does  not  try  to  read 
letters. 

I  have  seen  him  often,  and  do  not  see  any  bad  change  in  bis 
face.  But  the  weakness !  and  how  can  we  overcome  it  f  He  is 
being  wonderfully  nursed,  and,  they  say,  is  so  gentle  and  clear 
and  kind.     All  about  him  are  charmed. 

He  begs  to  be  told  the  worst  —  if  it  is  to  be :  and  I  have  told 
the  doctors  they  must  do  so,  should  it  become  evident  He 
talks  of  death  without  a  shade  of  fear.  .  .  . 

The  reunion  of  the  two  men  came  naturally  in  a  day  or 
two,  when  Rowton  quietly  entered  Beaconsfield's  room  and 
read  him  a  Parliamentary  debate  for  which  he  had  asked; 
and  for  the  last  week  Rowton  took  his  natural  place  as  the 
principal  watcher,  with  Rose  and  Barrington,  by  the  bed 
of  the  dying  statesman.  Even  during  these  last  days  there 
were  gleams  of  hope.     On  April  15,  four  days  before  the 

1  During  the  latter  portion  of  Beaconsfield's  illness.  Lady  Bradford 
was  at  Weston,  nursing  her  husband  through  a  bad  attadc  of  asthma. 
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endy  we  find  the  Queen  telegraphing  to  Barrington: 
^  Thank  God  for  this  good  news,  which  overjoys  us ;  but  the 
care  must  in  no  way  be  relaxed.'  The  coming  Sunday, 
April  17,  was  Easter  Day,  and  Rose,  an  earnest  Church- 
man, remembering  that  it  was  Beaconsfield's  regular  cus- 
tom to  receive  the  Sacrament  on  that  day  in  his  parish 
church  at  Hughenden,  wished  that  he  should  be  reminded 
and  given  the  opportunity  of  communicating  once  more. 
Rowton  and  Barrington  agreed,  but  Quain  peremptorily 
forbade  the  suggestion  being  made,  on  the  ground  that  the 
patient  would  realise  at  once  that  his  case  was  hopeless  and 
would  turn  his  face  to  the  wall  and  die.  ^  To  myself  sitting 
by  his  bed  at  night,'  writes  Kidd,  ^  he  spoke  twice  on  spir- 
itual subjects,  in  a  manner  indicating  his  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  Christ  and  of  the  Redemption.'  Two  of  his 
last  recorded  utterances,  eloquent,  the  one  of  his  sufferings, 
the  other  of  his  fearlessness  in  presence  of  the  Hereafter, 
were :  ^  I  have  suffered  much.  Had  I  been  a  Nihilist,  I 
should  have  confessed  all,'  and  ^  I  had  rather  live,  but  I  am 
not  afraid  to  die.' 

At  Eastertide  his  drowsiness  gained  on  him  and  passed 
into  stupor;  and  in  the  early  morning  of  Easter  Tuesday, 
April  19,  it  was  clear  to  his  friends  and  physicians  gath- 
ered round  his  bed,  that  he  was  sinking.  Rowton  and 
Barrington  clasped  his  right  hand;  his  left  was  laid  in 
Kidd's.  *  A  quarter  of  an  hour  before  his  heart  ceased  to 
beat,  a  strangely  affecting  movement  of  the  dying  man  was 
observed  by  [his]  two  devoted  political  friends.  ...  The 
Minister,  his  ministering  over,  half  raised  himself  from  his 
recimibent  posture,  and  stretched  himself  out,  as  his  wont 
was  when  rising  to  reply  in  debate.  Then  his  lips  moved ; 
but  no  words  came  to  the  acutely  listening  ears  about  him. 
Only  Death  heard.'^     Here  are  the  simple  terms  in  which 

1  Meynell's  Benjamin  Diaraeliy  p.  199.  I  am  indebted  to  this 
'  unconventional  biography '  for  several  details,  derived  apparently 
from  Barrington.  of  Beaconsfield's  last  illness.  Dr.  Kidd's  article  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  for  July,  1889,  has  supplied  others.  But  my 
account  is  mainly  based  on  a  memorandum,  unfortunately  incomplete, 
drawn  up  by  Rose. 
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Hose  described  the  end  to  his  son,  the  second  Sir  Philip 
Rose:  *  lie  passed  away  without  suffering,  calmly  as  if  in 
sleep,  at  4.30  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Rowton,  Lord  Bar- 
rington,  myself,  and  the  physicians.  We  kissed  his  fine 
noble  forehead.  ...  I  never  saw  anything  more  fine  and 
impressive  than  his  peaceful  and  tranquil,  expression,  and 
his  appearance  is  one  of  the  greatest  dignity  and  repose.' 
A  Power  had  passed  from  the  earth. 

Rowton  sent  a  detailed  account  of  the  last  days  to  Lady 
Bradford. 

Lord  Rowton  to  Lady  Bradford, 

19,  CuBZON  Street,  Friday  night,  April  22,  *81. —  Since  that 
dreadful  morning  I  may  say  I  have  been  unable  to  write.  To- 
day I  have  been  better:  but  I  had  not  a  moment.  When  I  wis 
at  Osborne,  when  I  had  hoped  for  time  to  send  you  a  few  lines, 
I  found  my  every  moment  taken  up  by  the  Queen,  with  whom 
I  passed  hours  telling  her  all  she  wished  to  know  of  her  lorad 
friend.    And  she  did  love  him. 

The  last  day  and  hours  were  distressing  from  his  laboured 
breathing,  but  the  last  minutes  and  moments  were  very  quiet 
and  evidently  quite  painless.  The  very  end  was  strikingly  dig- 
nified and  fine,  and  as  I  looked  on  bis  dear  face,  just  at  die 
moment  when  his  spirit  left  him,  I  thought  that  I  had  nefer 
seen  him  look  so  triumphant  and  full  of  victory. 

In  all  those  last  days  he  was  so  brave  and  gentle,  so  wonde^ 
fully  considerate  and  good  to  all,  that  I  felt  I  should  have  loved 
him  more  than  ever,  had  he  lived. 

He  often  said  he  knew  he  had  no  chance,  and  seemed  to  wish 
almost  that  the  doctors  would  tell  him  so.  But  they  did  not 
know  —  or  would  not  tell  him,  and  so  he  glided  on  till  the  ship 
of  his  life  got  among  the  clouds  and  the  breakers,  and  he  began 
to  sink  without  knowing  where  he  was.  And  so  it  came  thit 
he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  sending  a  word  to  some,  to  whom, 
as  I  thought  I  could  see,  he  would  have  sent  a  loving  message 
had  he  known  what  was  so  near.  I  never  doubted  what  the  ^d 
must  be.  I  knew  too  welh  how  little  of  reserve  force  for  long 
past  was  left  in  him. 

I  am  very  unhappy  I  but  I  won't  dwell  on  that.  Mj  hfe  is 
dreadfully  changed.  But  I  have  oft^i  thought  of  you  and 
Lady  Chesterfield,  and  know  how  your  dear  kind  hearts  were 
aching.  Will  you  give  her  my  love  and  ask  her  to  forgive  my 
not  writing  to  her! 
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Indeed,  till  to-day  I  have  scarcely  been  physically  able  to  do 
so.  Day  and  night  was  I  with  him  trying  to  help  him  over  all 
his  pains  and  troubles,  as  each  arose,  or  to  dispel  some  of  the 
confusions  which  came  over  his  poor  tired  brain.  It  was  weary 
work  that  sitting,  with  my  hand  in  his,  in  the  night  watches, 
trying  to  gnii<le  that  mighty  mind,  as  a  child's  has  to  be  led  — 
that  trying  to  be  cheerful,  when  I  could  scarcely  help  weeping  1 
And  I  was  thankful,  more  than  I  could  ever  have  deemed  pos- 
sible, when  the  great  peace  came  over  him. 

Will  you  let  me  know  when  you  come  to  London?  It  will 
be  a  real  comfort  to  see  you ;  there  is  none  greater  than  to  give 
and  receive  sympathy. 

How  Lady  Chesterfield  will  miss  himl  I  feel  for  her  so 
deeply. 

Lady  Chesterfield,  now  quite  an  old  woman,  survived^^^^ 
Beaconsfield  only  four  years.     Lady  Bradford  lived  tiU^   > 
1894,  cherishing  always  as  one  of  her  greatest  treasures 
a  framed  miniature  portrait  of  Beaconsfield,^  specially  de- 
signed for,  and  presented  to,  her  by  the  Queen,  after  his 
death,  in  memory  of  their  common  friend. 

Deep  and  sincere  and  almost  universal  was  the  national 
mourning  for  the  national  loss.  It  was  felt,  even  by  those 
who  had  lightly  rejected  him  the  year  before,  that  the 
country  was  infinitely  the  poorer  for  his  death ;  that  a  true 
lover  and  faithful  servant  of  England  was  gone.  Great  as 
he  had  been  in  his  day  of  power,  he  had  seemed  even  greater 
in  the  manly  fashion  in  which  he  had  accepted  the  decision 
of  the  polls,  neither  whining  nor  sulking,  but  still,  in  spite 
of  age  and  illness,  labouring  for  his  country's  good.  Abroad 
it  was  everywhere  recognised  that  indeed  a  prince  and  great 
man  had  fallen  in  Israel. 

The  Queen's  grief  was  very  great ;  in  some  of  her  letters 
she  said  she  was  '  heart-broken.'  She  summoned  Bowton 
to  Osborne  to  tell  her  everything  and  answer  all  her  ques- 
tions; but  she  did  not  wait  for  his  arrival  before  giving 
expression  to  her  deep  feeling.  She  wrote  with  her  own 
hand  the  notice  in  the  Court  Circular :  '  The  Queen  re- 
ceived this  morning,  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  sorrow, 

'  1  Reproduced  to  face  p.  680. 
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the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field,  in  which  Her  Majesty  lost  a  most  devoted  friend 
and  counsellor,  and  the  nation  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
statesmen.'  And  this  was  her  first  outpouring  of  sorrow 
to  Barrington : 

Queen  Victoria  to  Lord  Barrington. 

Osborne,  April  19,  1881. —  The  Queen  meant  to  write  to  Lord 
Barrington  before  she  received  his  sad  and  touching  letter  giving 
the  details  —  so  painfully  interesting  —  of  the  last  hours  and 
moments  of  the  life  of  her  beloved  and  valued  friend  and  coon- 
seller.  She  feels  very  keenly  not  having  seen  him,  or  even 
looked  at  him  once  more,  but  then  she  feared  the  great  agitation 
for  him,  and  it  might  have  been  painful  to  alL  And  she  grieves 
now  to  think  she  cannot  see  him  even  in  his  last  sleep  —  as  she 
has  so  many  valued  friends.  But  it  is  too  far  off  and  the  weather 
too  uncertain. 

Words  are  too  weak  to  say  what  the  Queen  feels;  how  0Te^ 
whelmed  she  is  with  this  terrible,  irreparable  loss  —  which  is  t 
national  one  —  and  indeed  a  great  one  to  the  world  at  large! 
His  kindness  and  devotion  to  the  Queen  on  all  and  every  occa- 
sion —  his  anxiety  to  lighten  her  cares  and  difficulties  she  never, 
never  can  forget,  and  will  miss  cruelly.  The  Queen  feels  deeply 
for  all  dear  Lord  Beaconsfield's  friends,  and  for  his  many  fol- 
lowers who  have  lost  so  admirable  and  wise  a  Leader.  The 
Queen  would  wish  to  thank  Lord  Barrington  for  his  constant 
attention  in  telegraphing  to  her.  All  is  silent  now,  and  still; 
and  the  terrible  void  makes  the  heart  sick.  What  three  weeks 
of  anxious  watching  —  of  hopes  and  fears  —  these  have  been; 
just  three  weeks  yesterday  since  Lord  Barrington  dined  with  the 
Queen  and  first  expressed  anxiety! 

No  one  felt  the  blow  more  keenly  than  those  who,  now 
that  Beaconsfield  was  gone,  were  left  to  be  the  standard- 
bearers  of  the  Conservative  cause.  Northcote  wrote  to  Bow- 
ton  on  hearing  the  news : 

I  can't  write  about  the  dear  Chief.  The  last  twenty  years  come 
back  upon  me  too  strongly  just  now  to  let  me  realise  the  end 
of  a  long  and  close  friendship.  The  sun  has  been  taken  out  of 
our  political  system;  but  that  is  not  all  our  loss.  There  was 
such  a  wonderful  power  of  sympathy  in  him  that  one  felt  sure 
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of  his  understanding  all  sorts  of  feelings  and  giving  comfort 
and  counsel  in  all  sorts  of  difficulties. 

And  Salisbury,  in  a  letter  to  H.  C  Raikes  on  April  26, 
said,  *  I  have  just  returned  from  the  old  chief's  funeral. 
It  was  a  very  striking  sight,  and  to  me  inexpressibly  sad. 
It  seems  like  the  passing  away  of  an  epoch.  What  is  it 
that  lies  before  us  ? ' 

On  the  day  of  Beaconsfield's  death  Gladstone,  as  Prime 
Minister,  offered,  by  telegram  and  letter,  the  honour  of  a 
public  funeral,  feeling  assured  that,  in  so  doing,  he  was 
*  acting  in  conformity  with  the  general  expectation  and 
desire/  Such  a  national  tribute  had  been  amply  earned; 
but  the  old  statesman  had  left  with  Rowton  and  Rose,  and 
inserted  in  his  will,  definite  instructions  that  he  was  to 
be  buried  at  Hughenden  with  his  wife  and  that  his  funeral 
was  to  be  conducted  with  the  same  simplicity  as  hers  was. 
Any  hesitation  that  his  secretary  and  executors  may  have 
felt  was  finally  set  at  rest  by  finding  in  their  chiefs  private 
despatch  box  Lady  Beaconsfield's  touching  letter  ^  of  fare- 
well to  her  husband,  desiring  that  he  and  she,  who  were  so 
united  in  life,  should  lie  in  the  same  grave  after  death.  It 
might  seem  more  fitting  that  one  who  delighted  in  gorgeous 
ceremonial,  and  who  always  carried  himself  with  picturesque 
distinction  through  the  pageant  of  life,  should  be  borne 
with  stately  ritual  through  mourning  crowds  to  a  resting- 
place  among  his  peers  in  the  historic  Abbey.  But  there 
was  another  side  to  his  character,  which  suited  well  with 
his  own  quiet  country  churchyard.  Artificial  as  he  was 
in  many  ways,  few  men  have  more  relished  the  simpler 
sources  of  happiness :  wife  and  home,  reading  and  writing, 
trees,  flowers,  and  birds,  old  friends  and  small  kindnesses. 

So  it  was  the  man,  rather  than  the  statesman  and  author, 
who  was  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  the  illustrious  as- 
semblage which  gathered  on  April  26  at  Hughenden.  There 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught  were  in 
attendance;  and  Prince  Leopold,  representing  the  Queen 

1  Quoted  in  Vol.  V.,  p.  232. 
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whom  Beaconsfield  had  so  deyotedly  served.     Thither  came 
the  Ambassadors  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Turkey,  and 
Russell  Lowell,  at  once  the  Minister  of  the  mighty  Anglo- 
Saxon  State  across  the  ocean  and  a  literary  nmn  of  high 
distinction.     There,  with  the  exception  of  Cranbrook,  who 
was  in  Italy,  were  almost  all  Beaconsfield's  old  colleagues, 
conspicuous  among  them  Salisbury,  of  late  his  right-hand 
man  and  destined  successor;  Northcote,  stanchest  of  col- 
leagues and  friends ;  John  Manners,  lifelong  comrade  in  po- 
litical action ;  Cairns,  the  weightiest  in  counsel  of  all ;  and 
Derby,  present  to  bury  in  the  grave  the  discords  of  the  last 
three  years  and  to  revive  the  memories  of  a  political  disci- 
pleship  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.     Nor  were  there  wanting 
worthy  representatives  of  his  political  opponents.     If  Glad- 
stone was  kept  away  by  business  and  Granville  by  illness^ 
Hartington,  between  whom  and  Beaconsfield  there  had  been 
much  mutual  liking  and  respect,  attended,  along  with  other 
leaders  of  the  future,  such  as  Harcourt  and  Lord  Boseberj, 
who  both  had  recollections  of  visits  to  Hughenden  in  hap- 
pier days  and  of  pleasant  saunter  and  converse  with  its  dead 
master.     Personal  as  well  as  political  friendship  of  long 
standing  brought  Abergavenny  and  Henry  Lennox.     Art 
was  represented  by  Leighton  and  Millais.     Lytton  followed 
to  the  grave  the  chief  who  had  raised  and  upheld  him;  and 
it  was  fitting  that  the  Duke  of  Portland,*  head  of  the  Ben- 
tincks,  should  come  to  show  respect  for  the  coadjutor  and 
biographer  of  his  cousin  Lord  George.     Bradford's  pres- 
ence   recalled    the    tenderer   intimacies   of    recent    years. 
Prominent  among  the  mourners  were  the  faithful  three 
who  had  kept  vigil  in  Curzon  Street,  Kowton,  Barrington, 
and  Rose ;  and  associated  with  Rose  was  the  other  executor, 
Sir  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild,  afterwards  Lord  Rothschild, 
Baron  Lionel's  eldest  son.     The  family  mourners  were  only 
two,   Ralph   Disraeli,   Clerk  Assistant   in   the   House  of 
Lords,  the  sole  surviving  brother,  and  his  son,  Coningsby, 
his  uncle's  heir,  as  yet  but  a  boy.     Among  the  wreaths 

1  Beaconsfield  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  Welbeck  for  this  very 
Easter. 
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which  covered  the  coffin  and  the  bier  were  two  from  the 
Queen,  one  being  entirely  of  fresh  primroses,  with  the 
legend,  *  His  favourite  flowers,  from  Osborne,  a  tribute  of 
affection  from  Queen  Victoria,'  After  a  simple  service 
conducted  by  the  vicar  in  the  village  church,  the  remains 
of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  borne  by  the 
tenants  of  the  estate,  were  laid  to  rest  by  the  side  of  his  wife 
in  the  vault  which  he  had  had  constructed  just  outside  the 
eastern  wall ;  and  with  him  in  the  coffin,  next  his  heart,  was 
buried  the  farewell  letter  which  that  wife  had  written  him 
five  and  twenty  years  before.  In  the  same  vault  had  long 
reposed  in  death  Mrs.  Brydges  Willyams,  his  friend  and 
benefactress ;  ^  and  his  last  brother,  Ralph,  filled,  some  years 
later,  a  neighbouring  grave. 

Four  days  after  the  funeral,  on  April  30,  Beaconsfield's 
royal  mistress  came  to  Hughenden  to  bid  a  personal  fare- 
well to  her  favourite  Minister  in  his  tomb.  She  had  last 
seen  him  when  she  parted  from  him  at  Windsor  at  the  dose 
of  his  visit  from  December  8  to  December  10.  He  had 
then  driven  home  by  Rose's  house  of  Rayners  at  Penn,  and 
had  lunched  there,  entering  Rayners  park  by  Loudwater 
gate  and  leaving  by  Criers-hill.  The  Queen  determined  to 
follow  the  same  route  in  her  pilgrimage  to  Hughenden 
churchyard;  and  accordingly  the  royal  carriages  were  con- 
ducted by  Rose's  servant  through  the  park  from  lodge  to 
lodge  by  the  exact  way  that  Beaconsfield  had  taken.  Simi- 
larly at  Hughenden,  Her  Majesty  trod  in  the  path  by  which 
his  body  had  been  borne  to  the  grave;  and  the  vault  was 
reopened  that  she  might  lay  on  his  coffin  yet  another  wreath. 
'Not  could  the  Queen's  loyalty  to  him  who  had  been  so 
loyal  to  her  be  satisfied  till,  from  her  privy  purse,  she  had 
erected  in  Hughenden  Church,  over  the  seat  in  the  chancel 
which  he  had  been  wont  to  occupy,  a  personal  monument  * 
in  marble  to  his  memory.  It  is  in  three  compartments, 
with  his  arms  on  top,  his  portrait  in  profile  in  the  centre, 
and  below  the  following  inscription:     ^  To  the  dear  and 

1  See  VoL  III.,  ch.  13.  ?  Reproduced  to  face  p.  622. 
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hoDored  memory  of  Benjamin,  Earl  of  BeaconsfielJ^  this 
memorial  ivS  placed  by  his  grateful  Sovereign  and  Friend, 
Victoria  ILI.  *' Kings  love  him  that  speaketh  rights" 
Proverbs,  xvi,  13.     February  27,  1882.' 

The  death  came  in  the  Easter  recess.  When  Parliament 
reassembled,  both  Houses  voted,  in  accordance  with  prece- 
dent, the  erection,  at  the  public  expense,  of  a  statue  of  the 
great  Minister  and  consummate  Parliamentarian  in  West- 
minster Abl>ey,  the  Lords  with  unanimity,  the  Commons 
with  a  dissenting  minority  less  in  proportion  than  that 
which,  at  Fox's  instance,  had  disputed  a  similar  public 
honour  to  Pitt  Gladstone,  the  Leader  of  a  House  of  Com- 
mons electeil  to  overthrow  Beacon sfield's  Government  aii;I 
n^verse  his  policy,  was  in  a  delicate  position,  as  the  pro- 
poser of  such  a  resolution;  but  he  acx}Uitted  himself  with 
taste  and  dignity.  He  impressed  upon  the  House  that  n«.it 
only  had  Beaconsfield  sustained  a  great  historical  part  but 
that  his  actions  hatl  received  at  the  time  the  full  constitu- 
tional authority  of  Parliament.  Besides  the  happy  quotaticm 
already  mentioned,  about  the  return  from  Berlin,  he  dwelt 
on  his  uni(|ue  career,  on  his  loyalty  to  his  race,  on  his  pure 
domestic?  life,  nnd  on  the  absence  of  personal  animosity  in  Lis 
dealin*;^  with  political  opponents.  The  following  passage 
was  felt  to  be  alike  absolutely  true  and  absolutely  sincere: 

There  were  certain  great  qualities  of  the  deceased  statesman 
that  1  think  it  riglit  to  dwell  upon  .  .  . —  qualities  immediately 
connected  with  conduct  —  with  regard  to  which  I  would  say, 
were  I  a  younger  man,  that  I  should  like  to  stamp  the  recollec- 
tion of  them  on  myself  for  my  owni  future  guidance,  and  with 
regard  to  which  I  would  confidently  say  to  others  who  are 
younger  than  myself  that  I  strongly  recommend  them  for  notice 
and  imitation.  Thoy  were  (|ualitics  not  only  written  in  a  marked 
manner  on  liis  cann^r,  but  possessed  by  him  in  a  degree  un* 
«l()ubtcdly  extraordinary.  I  speak,  for  example,  of  such  as  these 
—  his  strength  of  will;  his  long-sighted  persistency  of  purpose^ 
reaching  from  his  first  entrance  upon  the  avenue  of  life  to  its 
very  close;  his  remarkable  ])ower  of  self-goverinnent ;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  of  all,  hi  great  parliamentary  courage — a  quality 
in  which  1,  who  have  l)ecn  associated  in  the  course  of  my  life 
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with  some  scores  of  Ministers,  have,  I  think,  never  known  but 
two  whom  I  could  pronounce  his  equal 

But  it  was  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  most  delicate 
appreciation  was  shown,  that  the  aptest  and  truest  eulogies 
were  delivered.  Granville,  socially  a  friend  though  po- 
litically a  foe,*  touched  with  deft  grace  on  many  salient 
points  of  the  dead  leader's  character  and  career.  He  spoke 
of  his  rare  and  splendid  gifts,  of  his  force  of  character,  of 
his  long  and  continuous  service.  He  reminded  the  peers 
that  Beaconsfield's  great  personal  success  had  been  achieved 
by  his  own  strong  individuality,  without  any  adventitious 
circumBtances.  He  dwelt  on  his  mastery,  in  writing  and 
speaking  and  conversation,  of  censure  and  of  eulogy;  on 
his  '  singular  power  of  coining  and  applying  phrases  which 
caught  the  popular  mind  and  which  attached  praise  or  blame 
to  the  actions  of  the  great  parties  in  the  State.*  He  singled 
out  for  notice  the  tolerance  and  fairness  and  forbearance 
which  he  had  shown  to  his  political  opponents  and  especially 
to  himself  in  that  House,  notwithstanding  the  remarkable 
power  of  destructiveness  which  he  possessed  and  sometimes 
exercised.  He  added  a  tribute  to  his  good  nature  and 
kindheartedness  in  private  life,  and  in  particular  to  his 
sensitiveness  to  kindnesses  shown  him  bv  others.  One  sen- 
tence  deserves  to  be  especially  remembered :  *  The  noble 
earl  undoubtedly  possessed  a  power  of  appealing  to  the 
imagination,  not  only  of  his  countrymen,  but  of  foreigners, 
and  that  power  is  not  destroyed  by  death.'  In  his  perora- 
tion Granville  dwelt  on  the  cordial  reception  which  Bea- 
consfield  had  met  with  in  that  House,  representative  though 
it  was  of  a  proud,  powerful,  and  wealthy  aristocracy.  ^  I 
can  conceive  no  brighter  and  no  more  brilliant  example  of 
the  way  in  which  the  portals  of  this  assembly  smoothly  roll 

1 '  Happy  Sydney  to  have  you  for  a  neighbour !  '  was  Beaconsfield's 
graceful  reply  to  Granville's  announcement  that  he,  as  Ix>rd  Warden, 
living  at  Walmer  Tasile,  had  appointed  Lord  Sydney  Captain  of  Deal 
Castle  —  Walmer  and  Deal  forming  one  continuous  town.  Even  po- 
litically Disraeli  had  early  in  1868,  made  tentative  overtures  through 
Dr.  Quin  for  a  working  understanding  with  Granville.  See  Fitz- 
maurice's  Granville. 
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back  to  admit  eminent  and  distinguished  men  and  welcome 
them  to  the  very  first  ranks  in  the  assembly  that  they  so 
entered,  than  the  example  of  the  late  Lord  Beaoonsfield.' 

Salisbury's  tribute  was  at  once  more  weighty  and  more 
moving.  His  close  political  connection  with  Beaconsfield 
was,  he  reminded  the  House,  comparatively  recent.  'But 
it  lasted  through  anxious  and  difiicult  times,  when  the  char- 
acter of  men  is  plainly  seen  by  those  who  work  with  them; 
and  on  me,  as  I  believe  on  all  others  who  have  worked  with 
him,  his  patience,  his  gentleness,  his  unswerving  and  un- 
selfish loyalty  to  his  colleagues  and  fellow-labourers  have 
made  an  impression  which  will  never  leave  me  so  long  as  life 
lasts.'  The  impression,  he  said,  which  Beaconsfield  made 
on  the  mass  of  his  countrymen  was,  of  course,  due  to  other 
causes ;  partly  to  the  peculiar  character  of  his  genius,  the 
wonderful  combination  of  qualities  rarely  found  together; 
partly  to  the  splendid  perseverance  by  which  he  overcame 
all  obstacles  and  proved  that  there  was  for  every  English- 
man, however  humble,  an  open  career  leading  to  the  highest 
positions  under  the  Crown.     There  was  yet  another  cause. 

Lord  Beaconsfield's  feelings  and  principles  with  respect  to  the 
greatness  of  his  country,  more  and  more  as  life  went  on,  made 
an  impression  on  his  countrymen.  Zeal  for  the  greatness  of 
England  was  the  passion  of  his  life.  Opinions  might  differ, 
and  did  differ  deeply,  as  to  the  measures  and  the  steps  by  which 
expression  was  given  to  that  dominant  feeling;  but,  more  and 
more  as  his  life  went  on  and  drew  near  its  close,  as  the  heat 
and  turmoil  of  controversy  were  left  behind,  as  the  gratification 
of  every  possible  ambition  negatived  the  suggestion  of  any  in- 
ferior motive  and  brought  out  into  greater  prominence  the  purity 
and  the  strength  of  this  one  intense  feeling,  the  people  of  this 
country  recognised  the  force  with  which  this  desire  dominated 
his  actions,  and  they  repaid  it  by  an  affection  and  reverence 
which  did  not  depend  on,  and  had  no  concern  with,  opinions  as 
to  the  particular  policy  pursued.  This  was  his  great  title  to 
their  attachment,  that  above  all  things  he  wished  to  see  Eng- 
land united,  and  powerful,  and  great. 

Even  so,  we  may  well  believe,  would  the  dead  man  have 
wished  to  be  praised* 
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It  is  a  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  Beaconsfield's  later 
years  were  free  from  those  pecuniary  troubles  which  had 
grievously  afflicted  his  youth  and  middle  age.  It  is  true 
that  he  never  paid  off  in  his  lifetime  the  mortgage  which 
Andrew  Montagu  held  on  Hughenden  for  £57,000  —  the 
enormous  sum  which  represented  Disraeli's  accumulated 
indebtedness.  But  since  1873,  owing  to  Montagu's  gener- 
osity, he  had  only  been  paying  interest  at  2  per  cent,  on  this 
mortgage;  and  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he 
had  received  some  £35,000  under  the  wills  of  Mrs.  Brydges 
Willyams  and  his  brother  James,  and  had  made  nearly 
£20,000  by  Lothair  and  Endymion  and  the  popular  reprint 
of  his  novels.  Most  of  this  money  he  had  prudently  in- 
vested in  Consols,  where  there  were  £40,000  standing  in  his 
name  at  his  death.  Moreover,  he  had  almost  doubled  the 
acreage,  and  in  consequence  considerably  increased  the 
rental  value,  of  the  Hughenden  estate.  Then,  although  he 
had  lost  by  his  wife's  death  £5,000  a  year  and  a  house  in 
London,  he  had  enjoyed  from  1874  to  1880  an  official 
income  of  the  same  amoimt  ^  and  an  official  residence  which 
he  occupied  for  about  a  couple  of  years ;  and,  when  he  was 
out  of  office,  he  had  received  since  1859  a  pension  of  £2,000 
a  year.  Accordingly  at  his  death  his  financial  position  was 
found  to  be  satisfactory.  His  will  was  proved  originally 
at  £63,000,  subsequently  increased  to  £84,000 ;  and  the  ex- 
ecutors were  easily  able  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  Hughen- 
den. Owing  to  the  considerable  sum  realised  by  the  sale  of 
Beaconsfield's  personal  effects,  and  to  the  accumulations  of  a 
long  minority,  continued  under  the  provisions  of  the  will 
until  his  nephew  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five,  the  estate 
passed  to  his  heir  not  merely  unembarrassed  by  mortgage, 
but  also  in  excellent  condition.  With  pardonable  pride  in 
the  association  of  the  name  and  the  place,  Beaconsfield  di- 
rected that  any  future  tenant  in  possession  of  Hughenden 

1  For  a  year  and  a  half  —  from  August,  1876,  to  February,  1878  — 
Beaconsfield  held  the  office  of  Privy  Seal  (£2,000  a  year)  in  addition  to 
that  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (£5,000  a  year)  ;  but  he  only  drew 
his  salary  as  Privy  Seal  for  about  half  that  period. 
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under  the  entail,  who  should  happen  to  be  otherwise  named 
when  he  sueeeeded,  shonld  take  at  onoe  the  name  of  Disraeli. 
Even  in  these  revolutionary  days,  there  will  be  a  widespread 
hope  that  it  may  be  long  before  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Hughenden  is  of  any  other  blood  or  bears  any  other  name. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
The  Man  and  His  Work 

A  politician  who  looms  very  large  to  his  own  contem- 
poraries is  frequently  forgotten  almost  before  the  grass  has 
grown  on  his  grave.  Even  a  veritable  statesman  often  un- 
dergoes temporary  oblivion  in  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing his  death,  and  is  only  resuscitated  and  placed  in  his 
proper  niche  in  history  by  a  subsequent  generation.  Dii^  / 
raeli's  fame  was  never  forgotten  nor  obscured.  It  was  kept  ' 
alive  from  year  to  year  through  a  popular  observance  and 
through  the  development  of  a  popular  political  organisation. 

The  legend  *  his  favourite  flowers,'  attached  by  the  Queen 
to  the  wreath  of  primroses  which  she  sent  to  be  laid  on  his 
coflSn,  surprised  and  puzzled  the  world.  Surely,  people 
said,  there  must  be  some  mistake.  A  man  whose  pet  bird 
was  a  peacock  must  have  had  a  correspondingly  flamboyant 
taste  in  flowers.  To  so  bizarre  and  sophisticated  a  states- 
man, a  primrose,  even  if  the  gift  of  a  Queen,  could  but 
have  been  a  yellow  primrose,  and  nothing  more.  Had  he 
sung  the  praises  of  primroses  in  his  novels?  They  were 
only  mentioned,  it  appeared,  in  Coningshy  as  a  suitable 
natural  object  to  which  to  compare  a  dish  of  hissing  bacon 
and  eggs,  and  in  Lothair  as  making  a  capital  salad!  So 
unaccountable  did  the  Queen's  statement  seem  that  the  far- 
fetched suggestion  was  hazarded,  that  by  *  his  '  Her  Majesty 
meant  the  Prince  Consort's  —  a  suggestion  which  was  even 
accepted  in  quarters  which  should  have  known  Disraeli 
better.  Those  intimates  who  noticed  how  he  relished  sim- 
ple country  pleasures  —  though  he  preferred  trees  to  any 
flowers  —  were  not  surprised,  nor  will  the  readers  of  this 
biography  have  been.     It  may  be  impossible  to  prove  that 
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he  honoured  the  primrose  above  all  other  flowers ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  gave  Queen  Victoria,  and  several  of  his 
friends,  excellent  reasons  for  believing  sa  Year  by  year, 
in  March  and  April,  the  Queen,  as  we  have  seen,  sent  her 
Minister  spring  flowers,  mainly  primroses  and  violets,  from 
Windsor  and  Osborne;  and  his  acknowledgments  generally 
singled  out  the  primroses  —  ambassadors,  as  he  called  them, 
of  spring  —  for  especial  admiration.  Some  of  his  phrases 
have  been  quoted  already.  Here  are  more  extracts  from 
his  letters.  On  April  21,  1876:  *  He  likes  the  primroses 
80  much  better  for  their  being  wild ;  they  seem  an  offering 
from  the  Fauns  and  Dryads  of  the  woods  of  Osborne.'  On 
March  28,  1878:  *  Some  bright  bands  of  primroses  have 
visited  him  to-day,  which  he  tibinks  shows  that  your  Maj- 
esty's sceptre  has  touched  the  Enchanted  Isle.'  Guests  who 
dined  with  him  just  after  one  of  these  consignments  had 
arrived  remembered  how  he  would  say  with  pride  when  they 
admired  the  heaped-up  bowls  of  primroses  that  formed  the 
table  decoration :  *  They  were  all  sent  to  me  this  morning 
by  the  Queen  from  Osborne,  as  she  knows  it  is  my  favourite 
flower.'  And  he  told  some  of  those  who  condoled  with  him 
on  his  loss  of  power  in  April,  1880,  that  he  was  looking 
forward  now  to  enjoying  his  favourite  primroses  at  Hiigh- 
enden.  For  at  Hughenden  he  cultivated  them  freely  in 
the  German  Forest  and  the  Park,  and  gave  the  woodmen 
strict  orders  to  protect  the  wild  plants.  More  than  most 
men  did  the  ageing  Beaconsfield  welcome  each  year  the 
approach  of  spring,  as,  owing  to  recurrent  asthma  and 
bronchitis,  it  was  only  in  *  Favonian '  airs  that  he  could 
freely  breathe;  and  his  affections  were  naturally  attracted 
to  the  typical  spring  flower. 

The  controversy  had  definitely  connected  Beaconsfield 
with  the  primrose  in  the  public  mind,  and,  as  the  first  an- 
niversary of  his  death  drew  near,  without  any  notably  suc- 
cessful exploits  having  been  performed  by  his  rival  and 
successor  to  dim  the  lustre  of  the  departed  leader,  both  the 
mm  mi  the  flower  were  much  in  people's  thoughts.    A 
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letter  in  The  Times  of  April  14  crystallised  the  vague  senti- 
ment of  the  public  and  led  directly  to  the  observance  of 
April  19  as  Primrose  Day. 

To  the  Editor  of  '  The  Times.' 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  worth  noting  that  during  the  last  day 
or  two  a  demand  has  arisen  at  florists'  in  London,  at  least  in 
every  part  of  the  West  End,  for  what  are  called  'Beaconsfield 
buttonholes' — that  is,  small  bunches  of  primroses,  for  wearing 
on  the  anniversary  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  death  on  the  19th  inst. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  primrose  was  his  favourite  flower. 
This  spontaneous  expression  of  popular  sentiment  is,  so  far  as 
it  has  come  under  my  own  observation,  altogether  apart  from 
party  feeling,  any  exhibition  of  which,  on  such  an  occasion, 
would,  indeed,  be  a  desecration  of  Lord  Beaconsfleld's  memory. 
It  has  always  been  a  popular  practice,  as  classical  mythology. 
Church  history,  and  heraldry  prove,  to  associate  great  names 
with  iMtrticular  flowers;  and  it  is  still  in  full  force.  .  .  . 

The  purpose  of  my  letter  ...  is  ...  to  place  on  open  record 
the  small  beginnings  of  what  may  gradually  grow  into  a  settled 
popular  custom,  more  honouring  in  its  simple,  unbought  loyalty 
to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  memory,  and  more  truly  English,  than 
the  proudest  monument  of  bronze  or  marble  that  could  be  raised 
to  his  name. 

The  letter  was  signed  *  Out  of  the  Hurly-Burly ' ;  but 
the  writer  was  the  eminent  Anglo-Indian,  the  late  Sir  George 
Birdwood,  who,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  his  brilliant  idea, 
had  himself  been  largely  responsible  for  those  preparations 
for  an  outbreak  of  primroses  on  April  19  which  he  re- 
counted so  objectively.  In  spite,  or  perhaps  partly  be- 
cause, of  the  tactless  sneers  of  the  Liberal  press,  the  idea 
appealed  at  once  to  the  popular  imagination.  Buttonholes 
of  primroses  were  very  noticeable  in  London  on  the  day  in 
1882 ;  and  next  year,  stimulated  by  a  further  letter  in  The 
Times  from  Birdwood,  under  the  signature  this  time  of 
'  Hortus  Sic  cus,'  and  by  the  ceremony  of  the  unveiling  on 
April  19  of  the  Beaconsfield  statue  in  Parliament  Square, 
there  was  a  general  floral  obsen'ance  of  Primrose  Day, 
which  thenceforward  was  definitely  established  as  a  popular 
institution.     This  wearing  of  the  primrose  suggested   in 
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that  year  of  1883  to  the  ingenious  mind  of  Drummond 
Wolff  the  further  idea  of  a  great  organisation  to  popularise 
the  Tory  principles  of  which  Beaconsfield  was  the  exponent; 
and   the  scheme   was  enthusiastically   worked  out  by  the 
Fourth  Party  and  by  Borthwick  of  the  Morning  Post.     Thus 
out  of  Primrose  Day  grew  the  Primrose  League,  with  its 
glittering  array  of  knights,  dames,  and  associates,  and  its 
profitable  adaptation  of  social  influences  to  political  ends  — 
a  I..eague  which  has  long  taken  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
numerous  and  most  efficient  political  organisations  in  exist- 
ence.    Never  had  a  dead  statesman  so  marked  a  tribute 
paid  to  the  persistence  of  his  fame.     Even  the  Great  War 
has  not  affected  the  observance  of  Primrose  Da  v.     The 
statue  in  Parliament  Square  is  still  decorated  on  that  daj 
with  ^  his  favourite  flower '  in  honour  of  a  statesman  who 
has  been  dead  nearly  forty  years;  still  a  great  proportion 
of  the  population,  male  and  female,  appear  in  the  streets 
on  April  19  wearing  bunches  or  buttonholes  of  primroses. 

What  qualities  in  Disraeli,  what  political  achievement 
of  his,  gained  him  this  unique  position  in  the  affection  and 
recollection  of  his  countrymen?  Why  has  honour  been 
paid  to  him  which  was  never  offered  to  Chatham  or  Pitt,  to 
Peel,  Palmerston,  or  Gladstone  ?  Something,  no  doubt,  is 
to  Ix^  attributed  to  the  flower,  so  pretty,  so  popular,  so 
abundant  throughout  the  English  countryside;  and  to  the 
happy  coincidence  of  the  date  of  the  anniversary  with  the 
season  at  which  the  primrose  is  in  fullest  bloom.  Some  in- 
fluence, too,  in  the  building  up  of  a  Disraeli  tradition  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  cruel  disillusion  of  the  performances  of 
the  second  Gladstone  Government ;  to  the  associations  called 
up  by  the  names  of  Bradlaugh,  Majuba,  Boycott,  Kilmain- 
ham,  Phoenix  Park,  Penjdeh,  and  Gordon.  But  the  main 
grounds  for  the  enduring  reputation  to  which  the  general 
obse^^^alleo  of  Primrose  Day  bears  witness  are,  of  course, 
to  be  found  in  the  man  himself  and  in  his  career.  Xot,  in- 
deed, that  the  public  mind  has  fastened  on  any  of  his  pa^ 
ticular  strokes  of  policy  —  Reform  Bill,  Suez  Canal  pu^ 
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chase,  augmentation  of  Royal  title  —  great  and  fertile  a% 
many  of  them  are  proved  to  have  been.  Not  mainly  by 
these  has  hi8  permanent  fame  been  secured ;  but  by  his  mar- 
vellous  rise  from  the  midst  of  a  then  despised  race  to  the 
summit  of  power,  by  his  mysterious  and  rc»nantic  person- 
ality, by  the  high  and  imperial  patriotism  of  his  ideas,  and 
by  that  imaginative  quality  in  him  which  fired  the  imagina-^ 
tion  of  others.  Though  these  features  of  his  life  and  char- 
acter are  writ  large  over  this  and  the  preceding  volumes, 
something  more  may  perhaps  be  said  here  in  conclusion 
about  each  of  them. 

The  progress  from  a  middle-class  Jewish  literary  home 
to  Downing  Street  and  the  Congress  Hall  of  Berlin  could 
not  be  better  portrayed  than  in  some  striking  lines  from 
Tennyson's  In  MemoriaM;  lines  which,  nevertheless,  were 
in  no  sense  suggested  by  Disraeli's  career,  and  were,  in- 
deed, composed  at  a  time  when  his  public  course  was  not 
half  run.  The  extraordinary  manner  in  which  they  fit 
that  career  was  first  pointed  out  by  Sir  John  Skelton,  one 
of  Disraeli's  most  judiciously  appreciative  admirers.  Ten- 
nyson writes  of  '  a  divinely  gifted  man,' 

Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar, 
And  grasps  the  skirts  of  bappy  chance. 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance. 

And  grapples  with  his  evil  star; 

.Who  makes  by  force  his  merit  known. 
And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys. 
To  mould  a  mighty  state's  decrees. 

And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne ; 

And,  moving  up  from  high  to  higher. 
Becomes  on  Fortune's  crowning  slope 
The  pillar  of  a  people's  hope. 

The  centre  of  a  world's  desire.^ 

The  first  two  stanzas  would  not  need  the  alteration  of  a 
syllable  to  meet  the  case,  so  absolutely  do  they  mirror  the 
facts  of  Disraeli's  ascent;  and  even  the  swelling  words  of 

1  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam,  canto  64. 
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the  last  stanza  would  be  felt  not  greatlj  to  exaggerate  his 
achievements  *  on  Fortune's  crowning  slope.'  In  1874  he 
might  well  seem  to  be  ^  the  pillar  of  a  people's  hope ' ;  and 
to  describe  the  leading  figure  of  a  great  European  Peace 
Congress  as  ^  the  centre  of  a  world's  desire '  would  be  a 
poetical  licence  of  no  excessive  kind. 

Here  in  Disraeli'^  career  there  was  the  realisation  in 
fact  of  the  dream  which  has  floated  before  the  eyes  of 
many  an  ambitious  youth;  a  clear  proof  that  there  is  no 
eminence  to  which  genius,  aided  by  courage,  resolution, 
patience,  industry,  and  ^  happy  chance,'  may  not  attain 
in  this  free  country  of  ours.  And  though  it  was  attained 
in  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  ^  by  force,'  it  was  in  fair 
and  open  Parliamentary  fight;  and,  as  regards  the  main 
struggle,  in  what  looked  at  first  like  a  hopeless  defiance 
hurled  by  a  pigmy  at  a  giant  It  is  nonsense  to  talk  as 
if  Disraeli  betrayed  Peel ;  if  there  was  any  betrayal,  it  was 
by  Peel  of  his  party.  Peel  may  have  been  right  in  his 
change  of  front,  and  the  Victorian  age  thought  he  was; 
but  Disraeli,  who  championed  the  principles  on  which  he 
and  the  rest  of  Peel's  followers  had  been  elected,  no  more 
betrayed  Peel  than  Ilartington  betrayed  Gladstone,  when 
Gladstone  suddenly  adopted  Home  Rule,  and  Hartington, 
with  a  remnant  of  Liberals  who  were  true  to  their  pledges, 
withstood  and  routed  him.  Not  oply  was  Disraeli's  po- 
litical advancement  won  in  fair  fight.  It  was  also  un- 
contamiuated  by  any  suspicion  that  he  was  in  politics  for 
pecuniary  gain.  Had  that  been  in  any  degree  his  object, 
he  must  be  reckoned  most  unsuccessful,  as  he  enjoyed  office 
for  only  one  quarter  of  the  forty  years  and  more  durinj 
which  he  sat  in  Parliament.  Moreover,  none  of  his  success 
was  due  to  demagogy ;  he  made  no  *  pilgrimages  of  passion  ' 
among  the  electorate;  nor  did  he  ever  appeal  for  support  to 
private  cupidity,  but  only  to  public  and  patriotic  principle. 

In  one  respect  Disraeli's  success  was  more  striking  and 
complete  than  that  suggested  in  Tennyson's  lines.  He  not 
only  sealed  the  political  ladder  to  the  topmost  rung;  he  also 
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conquered  Society.  He  dominated  the  dinner-tables  and 
what  he  would  call  the  saloons  of  Mayfair,  whenever  he 
cared  or  could  find  time  to  attend  them,  as  well  as  Downing 
Street  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament;  and  his  social  tri- 
umph, whatever  may  be  thought  by  philosophers  of  its  in- 
trinsic value,  was  certainly  not  less  diflScult  of  achievement 
for  a  despised  outsider  than  his  political,  and  was  perhaps 
the  sweeter  to  his  individual  palate.  It  is  clear  from  his 
papers  and  letters  that  he  was  accepted  in  the  last  half- 
dozen  years  of  his  life  as  a  competent  arbiter  in  delicate 
questions  arising  in  what  delights  to  call  itself  the  Great 
World. 

To  the  attraction  of  the  dazzling  brilliance  of  Disraeli's 
rise  there  was  added  the  further  attraction  of  his  mys- 
terious character  and  strange  appearance.  Mentally  and 
physically  he  was  quite  unlike  the  traditional  type  of  the 
British  statesman.  Hence  the  unvarying  interest  and  zest 
with  which  his  sentiments  and  his  action  were  awaited  at 
any  time  of  crisis.  Others  might  follow  a  humdrum  rule 
of  thumb;  whatever  Disraeli  did,  it  would  not  be  that. 
'  What  will  Dizzy  say  ? '  *  What  will  Dizzy  do  ? '  men 
asked.  ^  How  like  Dizzy ! '  would  be  the  cry,  when  the 
witty  aphorism  had  been  launched,  the  unconventional  and 
unexpected  step  taken.  Indeed,  the  universal  use  of  the 
pet  name  *  Dizzy,'  recalling  the  *  Pam '  of  another  popu- 
lar statesman,  was  a  testimony  to  the  way  in  which  his 
personality  had  been  taken  to  the  people's  heart.  At  first 
employed  in  a  spirit  of  not  always  tolerant  contempt,  it 
became  long  before  his  death  a  mark  of  kindly  and  humor- 
ous attachment.  There  is  something  more  affectionate  and 
familiar  in  an  abbreviation  of  the  name  than  in  the  bestowal 
of  such  titles  as  ^  The  People's  William '  and  *  the  Grand 
Old  Man.' 

The  fundamental  fact  about  Disraeli  was  that  he  was 
a  Jew.  He  accepted  Christianity,  but  he  accepted  it  as 
the  highest  development  of  Judaism.  He  had  inherited 
from  his  father  a  profound  interest  in  English  history, 
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literature,  society,  and  tradition,  which  his  own  reading 
and  experience  had  deepened.  But  he  seemed  throughout 
his  life  never  to  be  quite  of  the  nation  which  he  loved, 
served,  and  governed;  always  to  be  a  little  detached  when 
in  the  act  of  leading;  always  to  be  the  spectator,  almost 
the  critic,  as  well  as  the  principal  performer.  '  No  Eng- 
lishman,' writes  Greenwood,  '  could  approach  Disraeli  with- 
out some  immediate  consciousness  that  he  was  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  foreigner.' 

It  was,  indeed,  a  strange  and  impressive  figure  that  you 
might  meet,  any  day,  in  the  late  seventies  during  the  ses- 
sion, sauntering  slowly  on  Kowton's  arm  down  Whitehall. 
A  frame,  once  large  and  powerful,  now  shrunken  and  ob- 
viously in  physical  decay,  but  preserving  a  conscious  dig- 
nity, and,  whenever  aware  of  observation,  regaining  with 
effort  an  erect  attitude;  a  countenance  of  deathlike  pallor 
set  rigidly  like  a  mask ;  a  high,  broad  forehead,  and  straight, 
well-formed  nose;  eyes  deeply  sunken  and  usually  lustre- 
less, but  capable  of  sudden  brightening  in  moments  of  ex- 
citement ;  a  wide,  flexible  mouth,  and  firm  chin ;  the  whole 
face  in  a  setting  of  still  abundant  hair,  kept  perennially  as 
black  a3  coal,  and  arranged  with  a  remnant  of  curliness  over 
the  ears,  with  one  conspicuous  curl  in  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
head, and  with  a  small  tuft  under  the  chin.  A  letter  of 
Northcote's  to  his  wife  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  in 
1862  dates  the  origin  of  the  chin-tuft:  '  Dizzy,'  h«  writes, 
'  has  set  up  a  small  peaked  beard.'  The  curl  on  the  fore- 
head, which  came  naturally  in  youth,  was  a  work  of  careful 
art  in  age.  ^  It  was  kept  in  its  place,'  writes  one  who,  when 
young,  was  admitted  to  the  great  man's  intimacy,  '  by  being 
damped  and  then  a  yellow  bandanna  tied  tightly  round  it  in 
front,  with  the  ends  down  his  back,  till  it  was  dry.  I  have 
thus  seen  him  in  his  bedroom,  attired  in  addition  in  a 
dressing-gown  of  many  colours  and  a  silk  cord  round  his 
waist.' 

Fraser  gives  us  a  sketch  of  the  statesman  at  th^  same 
period  as  ^  host  in  Downing  Street. 
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During  his  last  Premiership  J.  dined  with  him  in  Downing 
Street:  on  entering  he  replied  tevjBiy  commonplace  hope  that  he 
was  no  worse  for  the  hitter  weather,  with  a  feehle  groan.  I  ven- 
tured to  add  that  I  found  him  surrounded  hy  his  illustrious 
predecessors;  he  groaned  again.  'Sir  Robert  Walpole  over  the 
mantelpiece!'  He  feebly  bleated  the  word  'Walpole.'  At  first 
I  thought  he  must  be  dying,  then,  harmless  as  were  my  words, 
I  thought  they  might  have  shocked  him.  I  waited  for  a  minute 
or  two:  and  was  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Chandos,  his  intimate  personal  friend  from  boyhood:  a  noble- 
man of  by  no  means  formal  manners;  his  words  bore  close  re- 
semblance to  my  own:  to  my  relief  Disraeli  replied  in  the  same 
ghastly  manner.  I  felt  that  he  could  not  survive  the  night. 
Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  all  being  seated  at  dinner,  I  ob- 
served him  talking  tq  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  Count  Apponyi, 
with  extreme  vivacity:  during  the  whole  of  dinner  their  con- 
versation was  kept  up :  I  saw  no  sign  of  flagging. 

This  is  difficult  to  account  for.  One  theory  has  been  that 
Disraeli  took  carefully  measured  doses  of  opium:  these  being 
calculated  to  act  at  a  given  time,  that  the  effect  of  the  subtle 
dosing  was  as  I  have  described.  I  never  saw  such  phenomena 
in  any  other  person:  in  fact  I  remember  diverting  the  late  Lord 
B.,  who  was  a  g^reat  admirer  of  Disraeli's,  by  telling  him  that  I 
believed  D.  was  in  reality  a  corpse,  which  occasionally  came  to 
life;  and  that,  if  he  had  ever  been  a  human  being,  it  must  have 
been  at  a  far  distant  period  of  the  world's  existence.^ 

Beaconsfield  could,  on  occasion,  make  capital  out  of  his 
physical  infirmities.  A  bishop  of  his  acquaintance,  of  an 
unusually  touchy  disposition,  thought  that  the  Prime  Min- 
ister had  intentionally  cut  him  on  two  public  occasions  on 
one  day,  and  wrote  a  would-be  dignified  letter  to  say  that, 
although  quite  unaware  of  having  given  oflFence,  he  would 
accept  the  intimation  that  the  acquaintance  must  cease. 
Beaconsfield's  reply  was  delightful. 

To  the  Bishop  of — -. — . 


10,  Downing  Street,  May  5,  1879. —  I  sincerely  regret  that 
I  had  not  the  gratification  of  recognising  you  at  the  Levee  or 
the  Academy,  since  it  reminds  me  of  the  most  unfortunate  inci- 
dent of  my  life  —  viz.,  that  I  am,  perhaps,  the  most  short-sighted 
of  H.M.'s  subjects. 

iFraser,  p.  150. 
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My  friends  who  are  aware  of  my  infirmity  treat  me  with  ten- 
derness, and  always  address  me  first.  Even  our  meet  frracious 
Prince,  the  Heir  Apparent,  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  of 
heing  in  frequent  communication,  habitually  deigns  to  pardon  me 
for  my  default. 

Let  me  hope  that  a  Christian  Bishop  will  not  be  less  charitable! 

The  bishop  extricated  himself  with  some  dexterity  from 
an  awkward  situation  by  explaining  that,  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  he  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  associating  the 
idea  of  infiimity  of  any  kind  with  the  name  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield. 

When  Beaconsfield  went  down  to  Hughenden  in  these 
later  years,  the  statesman  and  social  'oracle  became  the 
litorary  recluse  of  country  tastes.  Though  often  alone  then 
for  long  periods  and,  after  his  release  from  office,  without 
any  pressure  of  work  to  keep  him  busy,  he  declared  that 
he  never  felt  dull.  He  told  Barrington  that  he  *  peopled 
the  air  with  imaginary  personages  ' — ^  personages,'  no  doubt, 
whose  acquaintance,  in  many  eases,  we  too  have  made  in 
Endymion.  Over  his  solitary  and  simple  dinner  he  would 
read  one  of  his'  favourite  authors,  mostly  classics  of  either 
Latin,  Italian  Renaissance,  or  English  eighteenth-centurv 
literature,  pausing  for  ten  minutes  between  each  course. 
He  found  constant  interest  in  attending  to  the  proper  up- 
keep of  his  house  and  park,  and  to  the  seemly  condition  of 
his  estate.  We  find  him,  in  his  letters  to  his  agent,  Mr. 
Arthur  Vernon,  provident  and  anxious  about  the  due  warm- 
ing of  his  library  so  as  to  preserve  the  books,  and  about  the 
necessity  of  postponing  painting  so  that  there  might  be  no 
smell  during  the  Queen's  visit.  In  one  letter  he  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fences  of  a  farm.  '  I  never  in  my  life  saw 
hedges  in  a  more  disgraceful  state;  absolute  gaps,  and  some 
filled  up  by  a  strong  luirdle  the  whole  presenting  a  picture 
which  might  have  been  expected  in  Ireland,  but  not  in  the 
county  of  Buckingham,  and  least  of  all  on  the  Hughenden 
estate.'  Ill-treatment  of  his  beloved  trees  moves  him  to 
quick  wrath.  He  writes  to  Mr.  Vernon  in  1879:  *  I  per- 
ceive to  my  amazement  that  Mr.  has  horses  in  the 
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park,  contrary  to  his  written  engagement  to  your  father, 
after  the  great  injury  that  was  occasioned  to  the  trees,  some 
years  ago,  by  these  animals.  There  are  many  trees  which 
were  taken  out  of  their  cradles  last  autumn,  which  are  now 
not  secure.     I  must  call  your  immediate  attention  to  this 

gross  infraction  of  his  agreement  by  Mr. ,  by  which  I 

feel  as  much  aggrieved  as  injured.'  His  anxiety,  both  to 
secure  the  comfort  of  his  people  and  to  preserve  and  im- 
prove the  amenities  of  the  property,  comes  out  in  yet  an- 
other letter. 

To  Mr,  Arthur  Vernon. 

Private.  Huohenden  Manor,  April  3,  1877. —  Going  to  Q. 
Bess,  yesterday,  I  left  Ilughenden  by  the  Aylesbury  lodge.  I 
was  pained,  and  distressed,  at  the  sceue  of  desolation  I  witnessed 
on  the  Park  Road,  near  the  Church.  There  was  some  excuse, 
in  old  days,  for  permitting  a  stack  near  that  building,  for  it  was 
beggarly  and  hideous;  but  now  the  nuisance  seems  to  have  been 
removed,  in  consequence  of  the  restoration  of  the  structure,  is 
advanced  to  the  roadside,  and  is  guarded  by  rough  pales. 

After  the  great  trouble  I  have  taken  to  civilise  this  approach, 
I  really  cannot  endure  the  present  aggravated  state  of  affairs. 

I  require  that  there  shall  be  no  more  stacks  permitted  in  that 
part  of  the  park;  that  the  place  shall  be  entirely  cleared,  and 
sown  with  the  best  grass  seed;  so  that  we  may  have  in  time  a 
good  sward. 

I  visited  the  cottages,  but  was  amazed  to  find  that  the  dwellers 
therein  were  plagued  with  smoky  chimneys.  This  pest  destroys 
all  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  home.  Is  it  impossible  to  build  a 
cottage  without  smoky  chimneys?  I  remember  our  great  an- 
noyance and  trouble  at  the  principal  lodge,  but,  there,  the  dis- 
comfort was  ultimately  overcome. 

I  am  anxious  to  know  that  the  new  cottages  are  comfortable, 
and  I  wish  their  abodes  to  be  more  than  comfortable :  their  gardens 
should  be  assisted  with  flowers,  and  there  shd.  be  some  trees 
planted  in  them.  Gibbons  must  have  some  in  the  nursery,  coni- 
fers and  plants  and  trees  of  that  kind. 

Lytton  wrote  to  Rowton  after  Beaconsfield's  death: 
'  What  stranger  or  what  unborn  biographer  will  have  any 
means  of  knowing,  in  their  right  proportion  to  his  whole 
•character,  all  the  lovable  sides  of  it  —  the  warmth  of  his 
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heart,  his  domestic  tenderness,  his  filial  piety,  his  loyalty 
to  friends,  his  complete  freedom  from  malice  and  yindictive- 
ness  ? '  A  constant,  if  imperfect,  attempt  has  been  made 
throughout  this  biography  to  bring  out  these  lovable  quali- 
ties, and  to  show  the  depth  of  feeling  concealed  beneath  the 
cynical  mask.     Some  lighter  touches  may  be  added. 

Disraeli,  who  never  had  the  happiness  of  a  family  of  his 
own,  always  enjoyed  himself  in  the  company  of  children 
and  young  people,  and  made  himself  much  liked  in  the 
families  of  his  friends.  ^  The  young  ones  think  Dizzy  the 
most  charming  playfellow  they  ever  met,'  wrote  his  host 
to  him  at  the  close  of  a  country-house  visit  in  1855.  His 
letters  to  Lady  Bradford  and  Lady  Newport  show  bow 
devoted  he  was  to  Lady  Bradford's  granddiildren.  And, 
during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  he  was  a  very  welcome 
guest  in  the  family  party  at  Hatfield.  He  took  a  constant 
interest  in  the  development  of  his  nej^ew  Coningsby.  ^  I 
am  glad  you  can  give  me  so  good  an  account  of  yourself,' 
he  wrote  to  the  boy  in  1876,  *  and  that  you  have  gained 
prizes  both  in  Latin  and  in  French.  Next  to  your  own, 
these  are  the  two  languages  which  will  be  most  useful  to 
you.' 

At  a  dinner  at  Lord  Wilton's  house  on  June  19,  1879,* 
Beaconsfield  had  the  misfortune,  when  cutting  bread,  to 
cut  a  finger  of  his  left  hand  rather  badly.  The  Princess 
of  Wales  bandaged  it  for  the  moment  with  her  handker- 
chief. ^  I  asked  for  bread  and  they  gave  me  a  stone,' 
Beaconsfield  murmured,  ^but  I  had  a  princess  to  bind  up 
my  wounds.'  After  dinner  a  very  junior  local  practitioner 
was,  in  the  absence  of  his  chief,  called  in  to  strap  the  finger 
up  in  proper  fashion.  He  was  treated  with  Beaconsfield's 
invariable  courtesy,  playfully  called  his  '  guardian  angel,' 
told  to  come  round  and  complete  his  treatment  next  morn- 
ing in  Downing  Street,  and  there  shaken  hands  with  and 
cordially  thanked. 

G.  W.  E.  Bussell  tells  the  following  story : 

1  See  above,  p.  437. 
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A  well-known  and  delightful  lady  tried  to  make  him  read 
The  New  Bepublic,  and  write  a  favourable  word  about  it  for 
the  author's  encouragement.  He  replied :  ^  I  am  not  as  strong 
as  I  was,  and  I  cannot  imdertake  to  read  your  young  friend's 
Tomances;  but  give  me  a  sheet  of  paper.'    So  tiien  and  there 

he  sate  down  and  wrote:    'Dear  Mrs.  S ,  I  am  sorry  that 

I  cannot  dine  with  you  next  week,  but  I  shall  be  at  Hughenden. 
Would  that  my  solitude  could  be  peopled  with  the  bright  crea- 
tions of  Mr.  Mallock's  fancy  I'  I  have  always  thought  that 
^bright  creations,'  as  an  epitome  of  a  book  which  one  had  not 
read,  was  a  stroke  of  genius.^ 

A  final  instance  must  be  given  of  Beaconsfield's  capac- 
ity for  playful  unbending  among  his  intimates.  In  bis 
last  years  he  united  his  especial  women  friends  into  a  fan- 
tastic fellowship  or  order;  and  he  gave  each  member  as  a 
badge  a  small  brooch  of  insect  shape.  At  first,  in  pre- 
senting the  brooch,  he  wrote  of  it  as  a  ^  fly ' ;  but  after  a 
while,  apparently  with  a  punning  reference  to  the  initial 
of  his  title,  as  a  '  bee  ^ ;  and  the  order  was  termed  the  Order 
of  the  Bee  (B).  Princess  Beatrice,  with  the  Queen's  ap- 
proval, accepted  one  of  these  brooches  on  her  twenty-first 
birthday.  The  other  members  of  the  order  appear  to  have 
been  Lady  Bradford,  Lady  Chesterfield,  Lady  Newport, 
Lady  Beauchamp,  and  the  Ladies  Maud  and  Gwendolen 
Cecil,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  more.  ^  I  am  much  flat- 
tered,' wrote  a  neophite,  on  receipt  of  thp  badge,  ^  at  being 
enrolled  among  the  distinguished  ladies  whom  you  delight 
to  honour.'  Montagu  Corry  was  dubbed  C.B.,  Chancellor 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bee.  To  institute  a  female  fellowship  of 
this  kind  was  a  congenial  relaxation  to  a  statesman  who 
could  write  to  Lady  Bradford :  ^  I  hate  clubs,  not  being 
fond  of  male  society.' 

There  were  found  among  the  papers  left  by  Mr.  Mony- 
penny  several  stray  paragraphs  in  his  handwriting,  ap- 
parently composed  after  he  had  worked  through  his  ma- 
terial, and  obviously  meant  for  incorporation  in  some  form 
in  his  final  estimate  of  Disraeli's  character  and  career.  It 
is  of  course  impossible  to  say  whether  he  might  not  have 

iG.  W.  E.  Russell's  Portraiie  of  the  Seveniiee. 
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modified  his  judgments  on  further  consideration;  but  it 
has  been  a  real  satisfaction  to  his  successor  to  collect  and 
edit  the  most  noteworthy  and  most  finished  of  these  frag- 
ments, and  to  include  them  in  the  last  chapter  of  a  work 
which  will  always  bear  his  name  on  the  title-page.  Here 
is  what  Mr.  Monypenny  has  written : 

I  have  sometimes  been  asked  if  my  book  would  at  last  dispel 
the  mystery  that  surrounds  Disraeli;  and  my  answer  has  in- 
variably been  that,  unless  the  mystery  remained  when  I  had 
finished  my  labours  I  should  have  failed  in  my  task  of  portraiture; 
for  mystery  was  of  the  essence  of  the  man.  Yet  to  those  who 
want,  not  portraiture  but  explanation,  not  synthesis  but  analysis, 
there  is  really  no  mystery  at  all  except  in  the  sense  in  which 
every  personality  is  mysterious.  Given  his  complex  character 
and  genius,  and  his  peculiar  origin  and  environment,  everything 
naturally  follows,  correspondence,  works,  and  career. 

In  the  first  period  of  his  life  we  see  the  real  Disraeli  before 
he  was  trammelled  by  party  connection;  in  the  last,  again,  after 
he  had  mastered  party.  In  the  middle  period  —  and  it  is  the 
reason  of  its  comparative  lack  of  interest  —  he  had  to  pay  his 
tribute  to  convention;  and  we  only  get  occasional  if  startling 
glimpses  of  the  real  Disraeli  behind  the  mask  which  he  had 
adopted.  It  is  in  this  period  that  the  legend  of  the  mystery- 
man  grew  up. 

A  recent  work  insists  that  will  is  the  distinctive  characteristic 
of  the  Jewish  race,  and  rightly  points  out  that  highly  developed 
will-power  tends  to  dwarf  imagination.  The  will  that  swoops 
on  its  object  and  makes  for  success  usually  goes  with  a  choice  of 
material  objects  and  success  of  the  worldly  kind.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  brooding  temperament  that  is  essential  to  high 
imagination  makes  for  ineffectiveness  and  dispersion  of  will- 
power. Where  the  two  are  combined  we  get  a  man  of  genius. 
Disraeli  had  the  will  of  his  race  in  its  highest  expression;  but 
he  had  also  in  a  high  degree  the  quality  which  Houston  Cham- 
berlain denies  them,  imapri nation. 

We  read  in  Coningshy:  'What  wonderful  things  are  events; 
the  least  are  of  greater  importance  than  the  most  sublime  and 
comprehensive  speculation  1 '  Disraeli  had  that  strong  grip  and 
profound  appreciation  of  fact  and  reality,  and  that  imaginative 
insight  into  their  significance,  to  which  only  the  man  of  ideas 
and  imagination  can  ever  attain.  Those  who  are  immersed  in 
facts  and  cannot  look  on  them  from  the  outside  fall  short  in 
these  mental  qualities ;  and  still  more,  of  course,  the  second  order 
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of  idealists  —  those  who  cannot  see  the  superiority  of  fact  to 
their  own  subjective  fancies. 

Disraeli's  place  is  not  among  the  greatest  of  all,  the  supreme 
statesmen  who  lay  the  foundations  of  many  generations,  the  su- 
preme poets  or  men  of  letters  whose  works  are  perennial  foun- 
tains of  wisdom  and  beauty,  the  supreme  teachers  who  awaken 
the  conscience  and  elevate  the  mind  and  are  an  inspiration  to 
mankind  in  every  aga  But  he  remains  a  unique  and  fascinating 
figure  with  a  certain  grandeur  of  his  own  which,  if  strictly 
neither  the  grandeur  of  memorable  action  on  the  one  hand  nor 
of  moral  force  or  intellectual  insight  on  the  other,  is  yet  subtly 
blended  of  all,  has  its  roots  deep  down  in  character,  is  armed 
with  wide  and  penetrating  vision,  and  finds  expression  in  spa- 
cious and  picturesque  achievement. 

How  far  was  he  in  earnest,  how  far  was  he  true  in  his  motives, 
disinterested  in  his  aims,  of  moral  rectitude  of  character? 
^That  in  Disraeli  there  was  from  the  beginning  a  certain  worship 
of  self,  not  so  much  in  a  small  or  merely  selfisli  sense,  but  with 
something  that  was  sincere  and  almost  artistic  in  the  motive, 
must  be  obvious  to  all  who  have  read  theso  pages  from  the  be- 
ginning; and  this  self -worship  was  often,  no  doubt,  in  conflict 
with  that  surrender  to  a  great  purpose  which  we  associate  with 
the  highest  greatness.  Tet  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  this  element  of  self.  There  is  always  something  impersonal 
in  genius.  In  his  case,  no  more  than  in  that  of  a  far  greater 
egoist.  Napoleon,  will  self  explain  everything.  There  was  pro- 
found insight  in  Napoleon's  saying,  'I  am  not  a  person  but  a 
thing; '  and  in  Disraeli's  case  also  the  political  genius  of  the  man 
often  drove  him  on  regardless  of  self,  and  equally  regardless,  no 
doubt,  of  the  consciously  moral  motives  of  lesser  men,  and  gave 
to  his  character  an  elevation  and  a  self-abandonment  almost  in 
^is  own  despite. 

Was  he  sincere?  The  question  seems  at  once  to  lead  us  back 
into  the  atmosphere  in  which  Disraeli  lived  his  life,  to  set  up  a' 
standard  which  is  inapplicable  in  his  case,  to  refer  the  artist  to 
the  judgment  of  the  conventicle.  There  is  no  absolute  sincerity, 
for  no  man  can  be  faithful  to  the  truth  in  all  its  aspects,  and  a 
man  may  be  sincere  as  an  artist,  and  in  a  lofty  sense,  without 
being  conspicuous  for  the  virtue  of  truthfulness  in  its  elementary 
form,  and  without  possessing  beliefs  or  convictions  in  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  life,  religion,  ethics,  or  politics.  Disraeli,  how- 
ever, though  an  artist,  descended  into  the  practical  sphere,  and 
must  come  to  judgement  at  the  bar  of  the  practical  spirit  We 
can  then  see  that,  though  not  more  untruthful  than  the  mass 
of  mankind,  and  not  wanting  in  high  convictions  to  which  he 
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resolutely  held,  he  too  often  dealt  with  the  lesser  oonyictioiis  in 
the  artist's  lighthearted  spirit,  and  so  created  distrust  and  marred 
his  own  influence.  Intellectual  sincerity  he  possessed  in  a  high 
degree,  hut  he  allowed  his  mind  to  play  too  freely  and  sincerely 
over  everything  that  came  before  it  to  possess  moral  earnestness 
in  the  conventional  sense. 

Apart  from  any  laxity  of  principle  or  anything  in  his  political 
conduct  that  might  account  for  his  reputation,  Disraeli  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  those  men  who  have  the  unfortunate  Imack  of 
inspiring  even  more  distrust  than  they  deserve.  From  indi- 
viduals with  whom  he  was  brought  into  intimate  relations,  what- 
ever the  dislike  or  suspicion  with  which  they  began,  he  would 
nearly  always  succeed  in  winning  confidence  and  esteem;  but  in 
that  gift,  which  defies  analysis,  of  inspiring  confidence  in  bodies 
of  men  he  was  curiously  deficient — deficient  even  as  compared 
with  men  essentially  less  earnest  and  less  honest 

Disraeli  was  habitually  inaccurate  in  trifles.  His  memory 
was  not  of  the  kind  that  makes  faithfulness  in  such  matters 
easy,  nor  his  conscience  of  the  quality  that  impels  a  man  to 
spend  effort  in  attaining  it 

In  the  human  tragi-comedy  there  are  few  things  more  divert- 
ing, when  it  is  not  also  provoking,  than,  in  exploring  the  morals 
of  the  past,  to  find  the  man  of  genius,  about  whom  alone  we  now 
care,  excluded  from  the  coteries  of  the  unmemorable  great,  or 
patronised  by  the  petty  social  potentates  of  the  hour ;  frowned  on 
by  the  crowd  of  merely  respectable  people  whose  respectability 
has  not  availed  to  save  them  from  oblivion,  or  condemned  by  the 
multitude  of  small  righteous  men,  whose  righteousness,  though  it 
was  too  much  present  to  their  own  thoughts,  the  world  has  long 
ago  forgotten.  Through  every  phase  of  Disraeli's  career  we  are 
confronted  every  day  with  these  little  affectations  —  these  little 
envies,  malices,  judgments,  rectitudes,  and  reprobations,  which 
have  fallen  with  those  who  harboured  them;  while  he,  with  all 
his  faults,  standst  here  for  ever  serene  and  erect,  an  ironic  smile 
playing  about  his  lips  the  only  reminder  of  the  spleen  from  which 
ho  suffered. 

Disraeli  was  in  English  politics  the  embodiment  of  the  counter- 
revolution, the  political  creed  which  does  not  shrink  from  demoe- 
racy  nor  even  from  the  revolution  on  its  salutary  constructive 
side,  but  which  opposes  to  the  destructive  tendencies  of  both  a 
fuller  and  wider  reconstruction.  His  Act  of  1867  helped  to  re- 
store to  the  English  Constitution  that  balance  which  has  almost 
invariably  marked  it  and  which  had  been  disturbed  since  1832 
by  the  undue  predominance  of  the  hourgeoise.  With  the  emer- 
gence of  the  people,  the  monarchy  also  re-emerged. 
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Disraeli's  conception  of  Toryism  anticipates  the  ideal  to  which 
we  shall  attain  when  the  destructive  work  of  Liberalism  is  fully 
accomplished,  and  we  have  reached  that  age  of  stability  or  re- 
construction which  calls  for  a  really  national  party. 

Oddly  enough,  Disraeli,  with  all  his  wide  interest  in,  and 
curiosity  about,  history,  seems  never  to  have  cared  about  the 
Middle  Ages,  that  great  and  fascinating  period  in  which  the 
foundations  were  laid  of  Western  civilisation  in  its  distinctive 
form  and,  above  all,  of  Western  Christianity.  But,  perhaps, 
when  we  consider  his  race,  the  attitude  of  the  Middle  Ages  to- 
wards the  Jews,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  deprived  Chris- 
tianity of  the  special  colour  derived  from  its  Jewish  origin, 
there  is  nothing  odd  about  it  at  alL 

Both  Disraeli  and  Salisbury  had  sharp  tongues  which  raised 
up  enemies  for  them;  but  both  had  extraordinary  kindness  of 
heart.  The  Beaconsfield  papers  abound  with  evidence  of  grati- 
tude alike  from  intimate  friends  and  slight  acquaintances  for 
Disraeli's  tactful  sympathy,  thoughtful  kindness,  willingness  to 
take  pains  to  oblige,  and  remembrance  of  his  friends  and  their 
families  when  in  misfortune,  and  long  after  they  had  lost  the 
power  in  any  way  to  return  his  favours.  *  Knowing  how  chival- 
rously true  you  always  are  to  your  friends,'  is  the  opening  of 
one  letter,  in  1868.  In  another,  of  1875,  we  read,  *If  anything 
could  have  enhanced  in  my  eyes  what  you  have  done  for  me,  it  is 
the  way  in  which  you  have  done  it,  and  the  note  by  which  you 
inform  me  of  your  decision.' 

In  the  case  of  Gladstone,^  and  in  his  case  alone,  the  invin- 
cible detachment  and  tolerant  insight,  with  which  Disraeli  was 
wont  to  estimate  the  characters  of  friends  and  enemies  alike, 
were  sometimes  conspicuously  wanting.  In  his  later  years  es- 
pecially, he  sometimes  failed  to  understand  the  motives  or  to 
show  a  just  appreciation  of  the  really  great  qualities  of  his  rivaL 
And  yet,  even  if  the  following  judgment  is  unkind,  what  could 
be  more  truly  the  last  word  as  an  estimate  of  Gladstone's  literary 
achievements  ?  '  Mr.  Gladstone  is  an  excellent  writer,  but  noth- 
ing that  he  writes  is  literature.' 

Mr.  Monypenny's  paragraphs  have  carried  us  on  from  Dij- 
raeli's  career  and  personality  to  his  ideas  and  his  imagina- 

i  Disraeli  was,  however,  always  oetentatiouBly  civil  to  the  Gladstone 
family.  Talking  to  one  of  the  daughters  at  some  reception,  where  one 
of  the  principal  gucBts  was  a  foreign  diplomatist  of  ver^  varied  political 
career,  '  That/  ne  said  in  response  to  her  enquiry,  '  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous statesman  in  Europe  —  except,  as  your  father  would  say,  my« 
■elf,  or,  as  I  should  prefer  to  put  it,  your  father.' 
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tion,  the  other  potent  qualities  that  have  assured  his  fame. 
We  rather  pride  ourselves  as  a  nation  on  our  inaccessibility 
to  ideas  and  take  no  shame  for  deficiency  in  imagination. 
We  are  guided,  we  say,  by  common  sense  and  not  by  the- 
ories. The  Whigs,  who  governed  the  country  so  long,  and 
on  the  whole  so  successfully,  were  eminently  distrustful  of 
ideas  outside  the  traditional  Whig  shibboleth,  and  always 
disposed  to  compromise  and  a  middle  course.  The  other 
historical  connection,  the  Tory  party,  had  forgotten,  till 
Disraeli  reminded  it  in  forcible  fashion,  that  it  had  its 
origin  in  high  and  national  ideas,  and  did  not  represent 
mere  stagnation.  But,  for  all  our  proclaimed  devotion  to 
common  sense,  there  is  a  deep  vein  of  romance  and  idealism 
in  the  English  people,  which  Disraeli  perceived  and  dubbed 
enthusiasm.  Its  workings  in  politics  have  been  often  er- 
ratic, and  sometimes  almost  ruinous.  But  it  recognised, 
more  perhaps  after  death  than  during  life,  the  kindred  na- 
ture of  Disraeli's  spirit,  saw  that  there  was  a  divine  spark 
in  him  which  was  commonly  wanting  in  British  political 
leaders,  and  rescued  him  from  the  oblivion  which  has  over 
taken  most  of  these  in  the  popular  mind. 

It  is  needless,  and  it  would  be  tedious,  to  recapitulate 
here,  in  the  last  pages  of  our  detailed  story,  the  multitude  of 
fertile  ideas  on  life  in  general,  and  in  particular  on  the 
political  and  social  past  and  future  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Empire,  which  Disraeli's  active  imagination  poured 
forth  throughout  his  long  life  in  novel  and  treatise,  in 
letter  and  speech.  Often  paradoxical,  sometimes  apparently 
inconsistent,  but  always  expressed  with  memorable  incisive- 
ness,  they  penetrated  again  and  again  to  the  heart  of  a 
misunderstood  situation.  Received  often  at  the  time  of 
their  utterance  with  scoffing  and  contempt,  they  appear  in 
retrospect  to  have  shown,  in  many  cases,  an  astonishing 
amount  of  prophetic  insight.  Many  of  them  are  alive  and 
move  the  minds  of  men  to-day.  And  where,  even  now,  we 
may  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he  was  in  earnest  in  the 
theories  he  propounded,  some  of  us  cannot  resist  the  con- 
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viction  that  a  subsequent  generation  may  accept  what  we 
still  reject. 

The  ideas  on  politics  by  which  he  lives  group  themselves 
round  two  broad  lines  of  thought,  dealing  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  consolidation  of  our  far-flung  Empire  and  the 
assertion  of  its  due  influence  on  the  world  at  large,  and  on 
the  other  with  the  consolidation  of  the  commonwealth  at 
home  by  promoting  the  moral  and  physical  improvement  of 
the  people  and  by  welding  all  classes  into  an  harmonious 
whole.  He  sought  union,  not  disunion,  of  empire;  class 
co-operation,  not  class  competition  and  strife,  at  home;  the 
reconstruction  and  development,  not  the  destruction,  of 
ancient  institutions;  abroad,  neither  selfish  isolation  nor 
indiscriminate  meddling,  but  a  worthy  place  in  the  interna- 
tional Areopagus.  His  famous  catchwords,  such  as  '  Im- 
perium  et  Libertas,'  *  Sanitas  Sanitatum,'  ^  a  real  Throne,^ 
*  the  key  of  India  is  London,'  may  appear  on  a  superficial 
glance  to  be  truisms;  but  they  embody  a  wealth  of  sound 
political  doctrine  which  repays  constant  exploration,  and 
they  have  profoundly  influenced,  and  continue  profoundly 
to  influence,  political  development.  Moreover,  we  must 
never  forget  that,  though  he  abhorred  cant  and  was  wont  in 
consequence  to  affect  a  cynicism  in  speech  which  belied  his 
real  aims,  nevertheless  the  whole  of  his  teaching  was  di- 
rected against  a  material  view  of  life  either  for  the  indi- 
vidual or  for  the  state.  

Though  it  is  through  his  ideas  and  his  imagination  that  \ 
Disraeli  will  live,  he  showed  on  more  than  one  occasion 
that,  when  he  set  his  mind  to  the  task,  he  could  rival  the 
practical  statesman  in  legislative  achievement.  Among  the  ! 
more  fruitful  Acts  of  Parliament  of  the  Victorian  era  a 
high  place  is  taken  by  the  India  Act,  the  Canada  Act,  the 
Reform  Act  of  1867,  the  Artisans  Dwellings  Act,  and  the 
Masters  and  Workmen  Act;  all  of  them  passed  when  Dis- 
raeli was  either  the  first  or  the  second  person  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  several  of  them  mainly  carried  through  his 
personal  exertions.     All  of  them,  too,  had  the  note  of  con- 
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stniction  —  the  building  up  of  empire  or  of  society ;  in 
this  resembling  other  less  conspicuous  but  salutary  legisla- 
tion in  which  he  had  a  share  —  such  as  the  London  Main 
Drainage  Act,  and  the  Consolidating  Acts  for  Public  Health 
and  for  Factories. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  labour  further  what  is  written 
broadly  over  the  record  which  has  been  here  presented, 
largely  in  his  own  words,  drawn  from  sources  new  and  old. 
The  evidence  is  before  the  reader;  it  is  for  him  to  judge 
whether  the  claim  for  Disraeli  of  exceptional  greatness, 
only  just  short  of  supreme  mastery,  has  been  made  out 
To  the  present  writer,  as  to  his  predecessor,  looking  back 
over  the  Victorian  age  from  the  disinterested  standpoint  of 
to-day,  Disraeli  appears  a  grand  and  magnificent  figure, 
standing  solitary,  towering  above  his  contemporaries;  the 
man  of  fervid  imagination  and  vision  wide  and  deep^  amid 
a  nation  of  narrow  practical  minds,  philistine,  Puril 
ridden ;  his  life  at  once  a  romance  and  a  tragedy,  but  a 
splendid  tragedy;  himself  the  greatest  of  our  atatesmes 
since  the  days  of  Chatham  and  of  Pitt 
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quia)    ol.    Lord   Lieutenant  ot   Ire-  897.   8B5,   309;   Tj,  280 

luid     (1899),     It,     445,     t,     118;  Adullamilea.    It.    430.    43B~43T.    4SB- 

vlataaa  Prince  of  Walea  to  Tiail  Ire-  411.  4B0,  504.  GOS-SID,  687.  648 

land.  T.    14:    made   an  Iri>b  Duke,  idvaneemtnl  of  Learninii,  quoted,  t, 

T,      74;      original      of      Doke      in  515 

Lalhatr,   i.    157,    15S;    Lord    Lieu-  AfctaaniitiD,  Ural  Afrban  War,  ii,  91: 

lenaot  of  Ireland   (1874).   T,   2B0,  murder  of  Britlib  Ehtot  in  Cabul 

281;  luTiiea  D  to  Ireland,  t.  346;  and     deairuction     o(     Elphinatona'a 

Injur;  (o  eyea.  T.  880;  eacorti  B  to  force     (18421,     li.     128.     132:     D"b 

Home  ot  Lords,  Ti,  242;  Iriah  pol-  ipeech  oo  our  frontier,  II.  158.  160 

Aberdeen.  Earl  of,  Foreim  SecreUry  Ameer'i  "court  '  ,"^(i!"434:"en- 
(lB41),    ii,    117;    rertorea   friendly  tioned.  77,.  483.  434 
relatlooa  with  Prance,  II,  160,  168.  Afghan  War,  tI,  cbap.  i;  murder 
15S :      foreign     policy     lackinf     In  of    BHtiah    Envoy   and    Uiaiion   at 

Kirit.     ii,     174;     complalaance     to  Cabul  (1878),  Ti.  478;  meaiurea  to 

lUia,     li      180;     at^  Stowe    with  be    Ukan,    vi,    4T8-48B;    etiett    of 

Royal    party,    li.    248,    24B;    Uai-  Berlin    Conereaa   on    Afghan    quea- 

ilm'i  iBtten,  il,  311:  aupporta  Peel  tion,  tI,  507;  Candahar  debate    Ti. 

Id    modifying    Corn    lawi.    ii,    335,  601    603 

387;    bla  reaignation    regretted    by  AaalliBn,  i  .257.  258 

l«nia  Philippe,  .i,  340.           .  Agriculture,    ii.    79.    lOO,    101,    123. 

On    laadenhip   of    Proleetionirti.  174,,  226;  vi,  48S-500 

','!:„  "^'     Soaniah     marriaite..     ill.  Aileaburr,   li,   163;   Uarlk,   Marchion- 

170:  Bnggealeil  rniion  between  hint  eaa  of,  t    312    343-  t1   98 

SS=     ?i"'','%*'v„   n;„;fl^^'  ,  ?2ik.  ''t"'  *■''■';'  Counlaw  of.  Ti,  602 

-■"■■                                      '"-   «ui"".  Alabama  quealion,  iT,  817,  474,  578; 

*"■                                 -■'■■    "'■:■  ,-"  T,    14.  81,  82,    138.    177-178,  201, 

";}"'"'      I  ■'■-■         "■      'l-'     Pti.""-'  Aiorcoj,  ii,   38,   60,  Bl„  64-B6,    IBT; 

Minmrrj^ui,  474.  47,,,  o.i;  foraign  dedication     quoted,     ii.     85;     play 

{kT'sWmb,  623.  524;"Mlac'ked  by  Albanl'«!''TW't  "  1.  158-164 

sas!"  i^d  ^"'paHiament,  "!'  6^8^;  ^"^"-  *',"?"  c'on"ort,  marriaje.  and 

fapal     aggre«ioa      (;BSO-n,  Jii,  ™^Sk«  chair  at  Exeter  hSi    ii' 

568,"  f^i^""'""'  '  '■  ^■'''  '^^^-  '-'•''■  921  at  Stows  part)-,  li.  249:   ij^- 

'Drlded   into   war,'    It,   26:    dl<-  P"''?  '"•'  I*"''  Philippe  In  eiile. 

nuted  bj  PatmerMan'a  foreign  poi-  iii.    178;    and   irHh    movement   for 

lej,   IT,   47:   recwniiiend*  Queeu  to  Oermau     unity.     IH,     184;     writea 

■eeapt  Darbj'a  adTlco  M  dluotre,  msmaranda  for  Iba  Queen,  iii,  286, 
647 


291.  iT,  lis:  ciT«i  D  km!  andl- 
ente,  iii.  371 ;  liii  South  KeuilDf- 
lon  Kheme,  kod  D'a  intstelt  in  it, 
U\,  t02.  40S:  hia  diilTBit  of  D  and 
of  Palnmntfln,  Ui,  423:  D'a  ran- 
wta  to  bUn  on  laavlni  oAce  (1S63), 
lil,  4S0;  alUcktd  bj  preaa,  ill.  fiSO; 
D'a  opinion  of.  iii,  STl.  S31:  Titit 
to  Napoleon  III.  H  Boolocn*.  Iii, 

TIalta  Napoleon  with  QoHn  at 
Pari!  (1855),  iv,  IT:  oa  Lord 
Olanricards,  tr,  110:  opinion  of 
Darby    Cabinet   at    1858,    It,    IIB: 

KiteneSB  to  D.  and' D'a  opinion  of 
conTeriation,  iv.  181;  aeaka  D'a 
aid  on  queationa  or  prencatin.  It. 
ITl ;  man  frleadlr  with  D,  iv,  ITS, 
and  haa  '  ondlua  conTenation 
viCh  him.  iv,  186:  on  the  1859  Ra- 
torm  Bin,  iv.  205:  viait  with  Qnoea 
la  aermaay,  iv.  315:  poUtlcal  reia- 
tiona  Tith  Oermanj.  (t,  228:  dia- 
iike    ol     Napoleon     III.,     Iv,     230: 

-'—T    with    D    on    politlca, 

>lh,   iv.   803,  882:    im- 

Talationa    with    United 

,    iv,    828;    influence    is    fa- 


,    2es:   i 


'.  Sfl: 


wit'h  b',  881^88  i 


dll  iDdnence  on  polilici  behind 
the  acenea,  vL  «G3 

UaTlin'a      Prince     Connrt,     D'a 


AUlea'  terma  after 
iv.  25:  viiit  to  London  (1874).  v. 
418,  426:  feaUvitka— D'i  deacrip- 
tion  of  Mm,  v,  415.  416:  visit  M 
Berlin  (18TS),  v.  421:  intervenoa 
lo  lecnre  peace,  v.  421-42:1;  Derby 


12T:  ordera  armiea  to  croaa  tha 
Pmth,  vl,  181:  aeodi  penonal  aa' 
■uranrea  ot  hi,  purity  ot  motive  by 
Colonel  Weltealey.  vi,   172 :  retuma 


lialioca     with     Eneland. 


401;,  hia   life 


appEsli     lor    help,    vl, 

.  fe    BtlemplBd,    vl.    470; 

with  Empeiw  Winiam,  vi, 

Alford!    Lady    Marian,    iv,    08.    420; 

<i,  300.  40e 
Alfred.     PHnce.    aee    Duke    of    Edin- 

bur^ 
Alice.  PriDceaa.  Iv,  306;  vl,  S09,  401, 

460,  470 


AUoftOD,  I4dv,  < 
A  Unyton,  Lord,  i 


416-410 
Ahnaek'i,  i, 
Alpa.   I.  06-100 


230,  9 


,    beiDB.    i.    l^li    poUithed.   1, 

ISl;  'character,  blognphie  istanaL 
and  atjle.  i.  103-100;  meDtiDned.  I, 
223,  236,  SST,  242;  quoted,  i,  ITJ 

Alroy.  David,  i.  121 

Althorp,  Vlaconnt.  i,  260.  85S 

Alvanler.  Lord.  1.  288,  2S9 

Amflle.  l^een  of  the  Waneh.  ii  ISl 
1S8,   1T5,   1T6.   ITS 

Andraiat,  Coant.  Anatrian  Toraiia 
Uiniater,  ambicnona  pidicT  is 
Eaatara  Qaeation.  vi.  12.  13.  14,  >1 
40,  52,  80;  Andraaajr  note  vi.  11; 
Berlin  memorandum,  vL  It,  t>; 
aubordlnatlDD  lo  Blamarck,  vL  184; 
neiotialiona  before  Bettin,  vi  US, 


S23.  833.  826.  S40;  pumial  nU 
liona  iriEh  B,  vi,  816-316.  SM, 
S6T:  reaicnalion,  ri.  461  4TT: 
ADMro-GemaB     aUBnee,    n,    411. 

Angila  Pitanf,  vi.   G83 

Angeli,  Ton,  v,  404;   ii,  186 
Anglo-Jar "■ -    ■" 


tpaoeae  alliance  v.  438 
BtffUltr.  v.  140:  -  ""' 
hu,  1    2-     ■ 

il,  49    240;  ir   E 


Anatlaiiiu,  i.  27,   IBS ;  ii.   14 
AngenlelD,   CapUIn.    i,   2I6,   255 
Anfleaea,  Hanoii  ot.   i,   38T 
• Oeneral  OeorcK  i,  2S0.  WttJ 


.,  i.  iso.  'ao 


d  Learie.  Ii.  102.  1 


Argyll   7th   Duke  of.   ii,   182 

Arxjll,     Blh     Duke     of,     in     Coal 

Cabinet,  iii,  475:  on  Oladitonl 

D.  iv,  lei :  Indian  Secntary.  • 

on   Scotch   Patronage   Bill,  v. 


iMerlal  poller.  '.  113.  IIB.  IK. 
440,      513;      Q     .1      niaaotlnMa 

with  him,  vi,  1  '  -  nppreclatiaa  ol 
D'a  novel*,  vi.  bT.  Olapanfld  kr 
D,  t1,  SSI :  opponent  ot  I^ttsa  ■ 
Indian  policr,  ^1698 

Armenian  atmcitlea.  vi,  SOI 

Arnlm,  Count,  il,  152;  r.  852 

Arnoid,  Dr.,  Iii,  67 

^nold.  Matthew,  ii.  300:  iiL  «L 
quoted,  5T0:  quoted,  iv,  510;  i, 
IT2;  vL  458,  602 

itrrav  affair,  U.  n 


AifautM  War,  t.  258,  SBG,  802,  BOS. 

Aghburton.  Lord  (formcrlj  Aleiaodsr 
BBrini),  1.  EB.  263,  anS;  U,  ISO 

Aihle]-,  EtsItd,  li.  «T,   104 

AghiB}',  ■««  BhaflMbDn' 

Aiii.  CtDtnl,  T.  «2T,  4SS,  43«,  43T: 
Ti.   3.    IS 

Awinlth.  H.  H.,  iT,  8» 

Atheruam,  1,   3«4,  MS;  t.  167 

AUHnmua  Clab,  D  fiUi  to  uciira 
electien  to,   i.  206 

Atheni.  1.   165-1  ST 

AtI*T,  Biriiop,  T,  fiO,  SB 

•Alllrat'  Itttm,  ii,   108-110 

AnwDod,  tJhftrlH  and  Thomu,  11.  SB 

Anbnr.  air  T..  lil.  STB 

AuckUod,  Lord.  i.  280  ;  t,  77 

AaniU,  Princeu,  I),  94 


thap.  Til; 
at  riraeld 


imnier  ol   1H27 


Eutcra  (oar  (1830),  1,  124;  in 
Ilalr.  wbcra  D  talkg  oI  Jotaing 
bim,  i,  ISO:  D  eipliini  lo  bim  big 
drffat  at  Wycombt  (1832),  i,  !"' 


Auitria.  Empcro 
ADBtr'u.   Empreai 


Bank   Cbartsr  Act,   iii,   27.    105 1   It. 

102-105 
Banksa.   Oeorge.  ii,  21.   401;   ill.  IS, 

67.    78,    88,    lis,    126.    128.    182, 

202,   288.   BI4,  346 
Baranli!,   Baron^li,   1S3 

Lord  NartbbTavk),  I.  388,  889;  II,' 
TO;  iil,  42S 
Barinr.      Franiig      (aftorwarda      Brd 
Lord  i   ■'    -      •     ■     —      ■ 


I    Brnii 


I,  ii.  2 


<IS4T).  iii,  27,  It.  103,  and  D  ia 
Jaw  Bill.  W.  TS;  leadiDE  ProMc- 
tionigt  and  head  of  Barln|:  Brm. 
ill,  84;  apgaka  well  in  PartianHDt, 
ill.  SO,  205.  307:  D  tri«  lo  p«r- 
■aad«  bim  to  tak«  kaderabip.  ill. 
307.  308;  nfuaea  Cfaanrgllonblp  of 

D'a  flrgi  Budget.  Hi  384.  866 ;  feara 
""""*     ''    "■"    apeeeb    agalnal    tha 


Coi 


iii,     488;     Cbaii 

Diirarlis'   at     Norn 
76;  thinka  D'a  ipeech 
uui.u     i,;uliny    ractiou*.     It.     I 
aoTn     rejection     of     Palm^nitc 
ndia  Bill.   Iv.   107.    108; 


India 


■187 


.   166; 


lugben 


.__.,_.__    and  n- 

ports    on    Bntgarian    atrociliea.    Ti. 

46.  47,  SB.  61.  89 
Barkley,   Sir  Hanry.  »i.  *11.  413 
Bamtg.  Rbt  Reginald,  t.  401.  402 
Bamea,  Tbomag.  editor  of  Tkt  Tima, 

■lliance  wltb  D.  1.  310.   320.   823, 

332.   833,   384;   and   Lyndhurgt.    i. 

*"■      ~  met  him  —'  "-    " 


A^rloii,  A.  S..   It,   449.  617.   537; 

34.  38 
Ajtonn,  W.  E.,  iii,  250,  509 


,  530:   Wbip,   It,   B40.  G8B,   596. 


Baden.  Oiand  6uke  and  Dnebeka  o(, 


Baker  Paaha.  tI,  179.  SOS 


Baa     E..     ill.     422: 

203 
Baadiara.  tha  bntken.  11.  I 


aence,    early   gtagea   of    B'«    lUneai. 
Ti,  609-614 ;  preaent  at  B't  deatb, 
Ti,    616:    correiponda   with    Qnean, 
Ti.  618  ;  at  the  funeral.  Ti,  620 
Barrot,  Odllon,   ii.   158;   It.  5B8 
Barrow,  Sir  Jolio.  i,  65.  TI.  72 
Barlbelot,  Sir  W.  B.,  iv.  508 
BageTi.  George,  architect.  1.  160.  S7G: 

Ii,  831 
BaieTi.  familT.  i,   II.  12.  22.  69.  875 
BaslDC,  Lord,  t,  168,  896 
Baaa.   M,  T.,   "     — 
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Bam.  Ear)  of,  i<i.  SOS;  It,  SOS,  441; 

T,   Zfi8.   HZ3,  3B9.   a40 
BatliDnl.  3rd  Earl,  i.  S87,  SBS 
Bathunt,     Sth     Earl,     cletk     el    th« 

Council.  V.   128 
BaudriDd.  Osneral.  ii,  140,  ISO.  152, 

IGfi.  IBl,  1TB 
BandTaiid.   Ume .   II,    148 
Banm.   D'a  aerraat,   t,  STS;  tI,  501. 

553,  SBl,  SOB 
BaumaDD.  A.  A.,  t,   6ZS 
BBil«r,    Dudlrr,    <*.    468,    4BB.    SIT, 

51S 


hamp,    Com 
EarU,  T,  1 


!«rl.  High  Char._ 
1  of  DiaraeU  (HU 
.    Ltkod.     1883-66. 


,    628.    SS4;    D   loliciU   his   niip- 


:iOD  ruDd.  1868.  1 


Beautorl.  Sih  Duke  of,  ii.  59 
BeaumDDl.  Oiisure  de.  U.  158 
Beaumonl.  Sir  Onrge.  iii.  SBZ 
Bpsien.   Rrv.  Alfrrd.  i.  221 
Beckford,  W,.  i,   161.   162,   166,  248, 

'Bedchamber    rtot.'    il.     58,    56.    81. 

164,  171,  281 
Bedford.   Tth  Duks  of.   iii.  24S 
Bedford.    Sth    DuLe,    iii.    386,    567; 

Bwlford"  6th'  Duke,  iv,  421.  627:  vi. 


'IS 


ition  ai  lander,  ii,  372;  Udid 
lb*  Ochl  agaimt  Feel.  ii.  373. 
I,  8SO-3S2:  aecepta  ieadenhlp. 
BTfi  :  .ft.  (nr  D  in  qnarrel  with 
U.   STS ;   pemaded 


b]r  D  10  oppose  Ii 
ii.  894.  -""■  -' 
Peel     of 


b  Coercioo  Bill 


pudli 


.   fi,    896-400 

.11,  2;  laadenhip  bi  Coa^ 
mone,  iii,  8;  D  daima  to  be  bit 
'  follower.'  iii.  4;  FnrtsctiaaiM 
tour  with  D,  til,  5-7:  brinp 
rhargei  of  lobbei7  aEainat  Icadior 
Peelitea.  iii.  B;  on  Duke'a  itatiia 
1  Hyde    Park   Arch,  iii,   9;  lialtt 

-     '■     11;    drea   np  tba 

_._      'hatchinj     leenl 

plaaa '  for  leuioa  with  Stanley,  at 
Koowsley,  iii,  12;  ukea  aeat  oi 
OppoaitioD  front  bench  with  D  and 
,    13:    Iriik 


Braden 


trial 


iway    poliey. 


15-17; 


.    23; 


leader^ip,  'Docimber,  1847.  Iii.  80- 
S2,  388:  appreciation  of  D  aa  fs- 
lora  leader    iii,   88,    8T.    ITl;  «w 


.._,   iii,   L_    __. , 

Parli.nienl,  Hi.  65;  altereatioD  be- 
tween him  and  Ruaaell.  ill,  B7,  98: 
nrgei  D  to  arraign  tbs  OoTtmmenl 
at  cloas  of  1848  aevioD.  iii  103: 
lodden  deatb,  iii.  112;  D'l  it- 
icriptlon  of  hit  character.  Iii,  113- 
110;  aailata  D  to  purehaae  Huh- 
enden.  lil.  150.  161;  D  write*  bit 
biographi-.  Iii,  318-320,  328.  326: 
Ruuell't  opinion  o(  him.  iii.  110. 
325;  relat)oaa  with  Stanlej,  iii. 
326.  327:  on  Iriih  affaira.  iii.  5TI 
Hia  appreciation  of  D'a  oralori. 

:.  George.   'Big  Ben."  ii.  44. 


141.  S6e.  365.  896 


Baresford.  W..  iii.  B6.  87,  60,  110. 
135,  140,  ITS,  202,  214.  218.  227. 
£29.  230.  232.  240.  245,  378.  28t. 
—  ■;.  294.  295,  311,  823,  845,  383, 


482; 
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Benaford,   Lord  VlUiam,  Tj. 
Berkeley.  CraTen.  iii.  9 
Berkelajr.  Grandey.  i.  250 

Bernal    Osborne.' 

'  1644. 


.  attack*  D.  ii. 
praiua  D'l  Iriik 
-     ',   98. 


102,  1 


234;  friend  of  D.  iii, 

335,    430,    Ti,     598;     

■  Ihiroble-rig  ■  EoTemmeDt.  1852, 
iii,  357;  in  oince.  iii.  4T5;  'wad 
thriek    ot    liberl]','    i*.     125,    126: 


im)EX 


^51 


Parliamentary  speechei,  !▼,  347, 
450,  451,  522,  633,  546,  v.  7; 
loses  seat  in  Parliament.  1868,  ▼, 
93;  at  Hughenden.  1875,  v,  404; 
helps  B  entertain  Prince  of  Wales 
at  Hughenden.  vi,  471.  472 

Bemal  R..  iii,  90,  390 

Bernard,  Professor  Mountagne,  ▼,  269 

Bernhardt,  Sarah,  vi,  434,  437 

Bernstorfr,  Count,  iv,  117,  344;  v,  85, 
230 

Berry,  the  Misses,  ii,  94;  ▼.  242 

Bemver,  ii,  147 

BeesDorough,  Earl  of.  ii,  393 

Bertolini.  1.  107 

Bethell,  Sir  R.  (afterwards  Lord 
Westbury),  iii,  72,  475;  iv,  110, 
147>  149 

Bethmann,   1,   51 

Beust,  Oount,  Austrian  Foreign 
Minister,  v,  84;  Ambassador  in 
London,  vi,  15,  34.  88.  185.  394, 
395;  negotiations  with  Derby,  vi, 
144,   156,   217,   221,   227,   242 

Biddulph    Lady,   v,   450 

Biggar,  J.  G.,  v,  501 

Billault,  iv,  339 

Bird  wood.  Sir  George,  vi,  629 

Birrell,  Augustine,  ii,  39 

Bismarck,  Prince  (before  1871 
Count),  vL  chap,  ixj  appointed 
Prussian  Minister,  outlines  his  pol- 
icy to  D,  and  impresses  him.  iv, 
*  841 ;  intervenes  in  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein,  iv,  342,  466;  Brunnow  and 
D  on  his  character,  iv.  348;  Bel- 
gium and  Luxemburg,  iv.  468-471 
D  on  his  policy  (1868).  v,  84, 
85;  forces  on  Franco-German  War, 
V.  125;  reveals  French  overtures 
about  Belgium,  v,  126,  12:7;  pro- 
motes Conference  of  London,  v, 
130;  quarrel  with  Arnim,  v,  352; 
German  domination  of  Europe 
under  him.  v,  407.  419;  campaign 
against  Pope,  v,  419,  420;  threat- 
ens Belgium,  v,  862.  376,  420:  and 
menaces  Prance,  v,  421.  422:  gives 
way  before  Russian  and  English 
protest,  V,  423 ;  but  resents  British 
interference,  v,  424.  425 ;  on  Suez 
Canal  purchase,  v,  450,  452 

Encourages  Russia  in  her  Black 
Sea  pretensions,  vi,  8;  reserve,  vi, 
15;  overtures  to  England  on  East- 
em  Question,  vi,  20,  141 ;  Berlin 
memorandum,  vi,  22 ;  respect  for 
D  and  his  Cabinet,  vi,  31,  32;  am- 
biguous conduct,  vi,  52,  53,  75: 
D  desires  firm  understanding  with 
him,  vi,  81,  88.  144,  149;  refuses 
Derby's  request  to  put  pressure 
on  Russia,  vi,  82;  presses  Egypt 
upon  England,  vi,  104:  policy  in 
the  Constantinople  Conference,  vi, 
113,  126;  suspected  of  mischief  by 
Queen  Victoria,  vi.  123;  his  influ- 
ence on  Odo  Russell,  vi,  178,  and 
on  Lyons,  vi,  188;  SchouvalofTs 
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If:    mirrlod    to 

D,  T,  273,  ■J74! 
itary   11874),  t. 


'    vitb    Bnlnarian    Btro- 

;ion,    Ti.    B3-e6:    Queen 

hla  leutimenlalltr,   tI. 


■i  Speech,  TlTaiS;  prorision- 
ignation,  Ti,  320;  corrupond- 
»ilh  B.  vi,  221-223;  oppoae* 
ig  fleet  to  CouUntinople.  and 
I,  Ti.  227-220;  explaaadoa  Id 

of  Lordi.  Ti,  232;  B'a  com. 

Ti.    2SS:    Colonlil   poller    ot 


TraniTaal,  tI.  414-41S:  dnpatch 
of  Birtle  Prere  to  Cape,  tI.  4IT; 
nicknaiDe  ot  Twitters':  sood  Vork 


qui>  of  Lincolnibire).  t.  BBS.  400, 
Ti,  G7,  501 
CtrringiDD,  lit  Lord,  i,  211.  212,  220 

CarrinEIon.'  2od'Lord 
m  J,    Smllh),    t.    ! 


Rob- 


CaTainic,  aaoanl.  Hi.  183 

OaTmrokrl,    Sir   Leni*.    Ti.    SOB,    4TB, 

C«Te.  'Sleph'eo,  U.  *S0.  504  ;  t,  458, 

4S4;  ti,  441 
Cncndith.     C.     C.     (afUr     1S6B     lit 

Lard  ChHhnm).  iii,  2*.  378 
OtTendtih.  Lord  Frederick,  t,  254 
Cavendish,    l.ord  a«>rge,  t.   310 
Canar,  Couot.  It,  65,  314.  215.  223, 

226,  321,  326,  32T;  vi.  IT 
Omil.  Lord  Eimtice,  i,  809 
Cecil.  Lady  Gwendolen,  vi,  291,  8BB, 

Cecil,  'Ladr  Mand  <arMrwardi  Coont- 
«•■  ol  Selbonu),  il.  201.  3B9,  409. 

Cedl.  Lerd  R..  aea  Saliibnrj 

Oeuci,  I,  862 

CetM,     Baron     and    Baroneii    de,    il, 

gs 

OelywBTo,  Ti,   418,  418-423.  460 
Chabot.  ComM  de,  li,  ISl 
Cbambellan.  Comle  de,  il.  148 
Olmnberlain.  Houaton,  vi,  640 
Cliamberlain.     Joieph,     v.     a  TO,     470. 

480:  *i,  GSS.  540.  584,   588 
Chamberlain,  Sir  Neville,  vi.  880.  883. 

891 
Ctaambera.  Raberl.  iii,  8S 
Ohambord.   Comto  de,  t,  207 
Champnsj*,   Dean,  t,  61.  64.  67,  70 
ChaDdas,  tee  BnFfciDghain 

Chaplin,  '   ilenry      <»(Mrw»rda      Via- 

conal),  1,  301:  V,  2S1,  887,  SBS, 
896,  46T:  Ti,  86,  498,  601 

Cbaplin,   Lady  Fidrence,  t1,  86 

Chard,  Dr.,   1.  117 

GharieTille,    Lady,   1,   238 

Cbarlism,  National  ConTauIion.  il.  81: 
rloU.  il,  S4,  B6;  Ckartitm,  quoted, 
il.  TO:  ii.  64,  64.  7i-86.  9T.  08. 
108-lOT,  360,  261,  258.  260.  2S4: 
III.  188 

Chailei,    Philarile,   11.   ISO 

Chatham.  Eari  of,  i,  2TB:  ii,  2T1,  272, 
302:  Hi.  26;  vl,  R3D.  646 

Cfaatterton,  Colonel  J.  C,   iii.  230 

CbelrnKford.  lat  Lord  ((ill  1B58  Sir 
P.  Theiiger).  a  promialnE  young 
ConBerraliTe  lawyer,  L  S02  ;  Btrong 

78^'"AlIornej-QenBral  "{1852);  iii! 
34.^;  Lord  Chancellor  <185B),  It, 
117,  110.  120;  and  Rtform.  iv, 
189;  Lord  Chancellor  (1866).  but 
on  undentandiDK  wilh  Derb^-,  ii, 
413.  445;  D  atkt  him  to  carry  oul 
undentanding    and    reUre—forrea- 

Ch^mit^Z' 2'nd  Lord  (till  1B73  Gen- 
eral Theiiger),  commaDding  forcea 
In  South  Africa,  t).  409:  askg  for 
and  recelvea  reinforcemenls.  vl. 
430-123;   diaai 


sutery  for 
ina  him.  i 


i.  425. 


)t°X'",  °43o'."'43V';   1 

oul,  li,  432,  433: 
undi,  vl,  435'  and  PrI 
tI,  43T;   hia  receplioE 


:    aa   a    Bnltua   at   (ancr 


241:  propoaal  of  marrlBge  rr< 
refuaed,  t,  241;  affectionate  fi 

ahlp,  T.  242.  344.  249:  ehwi_ 

T.    248:     conatantlr    genda    Bnlby 

■     ":   V,  550.    -"■ 


806,   : 


rrtb)-,  ■ 


1-343, 


.    386: 


brlnn  D  and  Carnarvon  toeelher, 
V,  373,  2Sa  ;  D  wrioiiplj-  ill  at  Brel- 
t^.  >.  345,  347;  scoMi  D  tor  hit 
Impmdenre  in  allendine  balli,  •, 
889;    her    portrait   »t    HoKheodeo, 

Ti.  04 ;  meela  B  at  Wmon.  vi,  112* 

Tiaitg  Hugfaenden  with  the  Brad- 
forda.  vi,  481;  at  B'a  lail  dinner- 
party,   vi,    606;     aurvlvea    B    fear 

CbeeleHleld',  6lh  Earl  of,  i,  250,  302; 
11.  29.  128;  Ui,  146:  v,  240 

Cliadt  EaroU.  quoted,  i.  104,  360; 
mentioned,  i.  14.  80.  97 

Childen,  H.  O.  E.,  v.  311:  *!.  438, 
448,  452 

Cbolmeley,  Lady  Oeoi^aaa,  i.  251 

Cbolmeler.  Sir  M..  i,  351 

Ohrlallan,  Prince,  v,  52,  BS 

Chrlatian.  Princen  (Princen  Hel- 
ena). Iv.  388,  398;  v,  4T.  S2.  SS: 
vl.  309 

Chrittopher.  R.  A..  U.  55,  401:  iii 
110,  128,  132.  138.  2S2.  240.  296, 
315,  878 

'Chrlatopher  North,'   i.    83 

CLurrh  affain.  iv,  chap.  >;  Cfaurcb 
reform,  i,  269;  Church  rates,  ii, 
12T.  290.  284.  303,  353  111.,  44> ; 
Church  party,  i».  283.  301.  354; 
pnrtiea  in  the  Cfaaicta.  It.  853;  Dii- 
eslabliihment.  iv.  964;  Chnnh  de- 
fence, iv.  357:  !>'>  diatributjoD  of 
wcleiiaatical  patronage,  t,  57-73, 
vi,  S48.  549:  RitualUim,  ».  !B3- 
:;9I;  Public  Worabip  Regutatioa 
Bill.  V.  313-3^1:  endowed  School. 
B11L  <.  383,  334:  eiteniwn  of  tbg 
Eplacopate,  t,  388:  Churcb  Union. 

Church.  Dean,  vi,  407 
Churchill,   Udy,  v.  52.  S3,  844 
Churchill.     Lord     Randolph,    v,     812, 

370,  429,  4T3,  616;  *i.  588.  508 
Ciceri.   Dr..  1,   101,    102 
Clanricarde,  Maniula  of.  iv.  111.  437, 

440 
Clarendon,  Counteaa  of.  vi.  487 
Clarendon,  3rd  Eart  of.  i.  377 
Clarendon,    4th    Eari    of,    Loni   Lies- 
tenant    of    Ireland,    iii,    2ST-269; 
Foreign     Secretary     In     Aberdeen'i 
Miniatry,    111.   475,    487.    518.   Sid, 
521,   522;    'drifting  towarda  war,' 
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iii.  534;  opposed  to  Derby-Palmers- 
ton  combination,  iii,  563;  dissuades 
Napoleon  III  from  ^oing  to  tl.e 
Crimea,  iii,  571;  Foreign  Secretary 
under  Palmerston.  iv,  6,  26.  65, 
67,  121 ;  Treaty  of  Paris,  iv,  29,  v. 
134,  136;  replies  in  Parliament  to 
Slough  speech,  iv,  153 ;  a  guest 
with  Palmerston  at  Compi^gne  in 
1858,  iv,  216;  Foreign  Secretary 
under  Russell  (1865),  iv,  427,  v, 
80;  suggested  by  AduUamites  for 
Prime  Minister,  iv,  439;  refuses  co- 
operation with  Derby,  iv,  441 ;  on 
political  position  from  1868.  v.  5G ; 
Foreign  Secretary  under  Qiadstone 
(1868).  V.  83.  102;  death,  v.  130: 
knowledge  of  foreign  countries,  vi, 
147 

Clarke,  Sir  Edward,  vi.  513 

Claughton,  Bishop,  v,  69 

Clay,  James,  i,  154,  155,  156-158, 
160,  170.  175.  216,  383;  iii,  241; 
V,   164 

Clement,  Louis,  i.  140 

Clementine.  Princesse,  ii,  152 

Clements,  Lord,  i,  233 

Clerk,   Sir  G.,  iii,  879 

Cleveland,  Duchess  of  (previously 
Lady  Dalmeny),  iv,  419;  v,  224; 
vi,  304 

Cleveland,  2nd  Duke  of.   ii,   182 

Cleveland,  4th  Duke  of,  iv,  419;  vi. 
304 

Clubbe,  Rev.  0.  W.,  iii,  164,  473;  v, 
402 

Coalition,  the.  446-450.  474.  480, 
483,  486-489,  491,  494,  495,  499, 
606,  517,  532,  538,  550,  554,  556. 
557.  558.   569 

Cobbett.  ii.   76,  88 

Cobden,  Richard.  Anti-Corn  Law 
Movement,  ii.  102-107;  champion 
of  the  middle  classes,  ii,  104,  368; 
cosmopolitanism,  ii.  105;  thanks  D 
for  speech  on  Consular  service,  ii, 
128 :  attacks  feudal  system,  ii,  141 ; 
on  same  platform  with  D  at  lit- 
erary meeting  at  Manchester,  ii, 
184;  the  Ten  Hours  Bill.  ii.  235, 
266;  sugar  question,  ii.  239;  in- 
fluence on  Peel,  ii,  307.  319,  334; 
convinced  the  world  would  follow 
England  in  Free  Trade,  ii,  320, 
362;  D  honours  his  genius,  ii.  321; 
supported  by  Russell  in  Edinburgh 
letter,  ii,  335:  finds  Peel's  conduct 
difficult  to  defend,  ii.  344;  public 
reconciliation  with  Peel,  ii,  370; 
scene  with  Peel  and  D,  ii,  379;  a 
Cobden  Ministry  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  a  Peel  Ministry,  ii.  381 ; 
D's  description  of  him  and  his 
friends,  ii.  383;  tries  to  persuade 
Peel  to  dissolve  (1846),  ii.  402; 
Peel's  eulogy  of  him.  ii,  403;  his 
miscalculations,  ii.  404 

Supports  Russell  Ministry  on 
Free  TVade,  iii.  3,  243.  251.  283; 
meets  D  at  Moncktan  Milnes's 
breakfast-party,  iii.  53 ;  his  peace 
policy,  iii,  94,  95,  186,  347:  urges 
D  to  abandon  Protection,  iii,  95; 
opposes  Palmerston's  foreign  pol- 
icy, iii,  169;  retrenchment,  iii,  198, 


201;  Wellington's  policy  to  keep 
him  out,  iii,  206;  success  in  a«,ita- 
tion.  iii,  214 ;  his  *  invasion  of 
Bucks.'  iii,  238,  239;  income  tax, 
iii,  303,  804;  prased  in  Lord 
George  Sentinck,  iii,  325 ;  insists 
that  the  Derby  (Government  of  1852 
must  accept  Free  Trade,  iii,  407, 
409,  415,  426;  malt  tax,  iii.  436; 
D's  overtures  for  a  Cobden-Bright- 
Disraeli  Ministry,  iii.  439;  believes 
D  and  Derby  would  have  avoided 
Oimean  War,  iii,  558;  regrets  his 
vote  to  turn  them  out,  iv,  10.  11 

Peace  policy  in  Crimean  War,  iv, 
8 ;  contrasted  by  D  with  Bright,  iv, 
16;  heads  attack  against  Palmers- 
ton on  China  question,  iv,  72 ; 
peace  i>olicy  routed  at  the  polls 
(1857),  iv,  74;  commercial  treaty 
with  France  (1861),  iv.  271,  276; 
against  expenditure  on  armaments, 
iv,  295.  808.  309;  influence  with 
Napoleon  III.,  iv,  324;  praised 
after  death  in  Parliament  by  D, 
iv,  408 

Coblenz,  1,  49 

Cochrane,  Alexander  Baillie,  see  Lam- 
ington.    Lord 

Cochrane,  Charles,  iii,  95 

Cockbum.  Sir  Alexander,  i.  124;  iii, 
256.  257,  475;  v,  178,  373 

'  CcBur  de  Lion '  signature  under 
which  D  contributes  to  The  Timet, 
ii,   17 

Cogan,  Rev.  Eli.  i.  24,  25 

Cohen,  Francis,  i.  87 

Colburn.  Henry,  i.  80,  81.  82-85,  92. 
117.  122-124.  127,  133-135,  194, 
201.  223,  258,  838,   844.  358,  359 

Colburn,  William,  ii,  61,  199;  iii,  49, 
164 

Colenso,  Bishop,  iv,  366,  372 

Coleridge,  Lord,  iv,  529 

Collier,  Jeremy,  ii,  55 

Collier,  Payne,  ii,  55 

Collier,  Sir  Robert,  v,  180 

Collins.   Mortimer,   iii,   505 

Cologne,  i,  47-49 

Colville,   Lord,   v,   111 

Combermere,  Viscountess,   i,   356 

Commentariee  on  the  Life  and  Re^n* 
of  Charles  I.,  i.  14,  144,  252 

Commercial  treaties  (with  France), 
iv,  271;  (with  lUly),  iv,  313;  ne- 
gotiations with  Portugal  and  Spain, 
iv,  474 

Commerell,  Admiral,  vi,  151 

Como,   Lake  of,  i,   100 

Cond6,  Prince  de,  iii,  170 

Conference  of  Berlin,  vi,  597 

Conference  of  London  (1871),  v,  130, 
132,    136;   vi,   8.    121. 

Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater,  i,  38 

Congress  of  Berlin,  ii,  131;  vi,  82, 
108.  254-260,  295,  301,  304-309, 
chap,  ix 

Connaught,  Duchess  of,  vi,  318,  320 

Connaught,  Duke  of,  vi,  224,  318, 
319.  619 

Connellan,  Corry,  iii,  267 

Considine,  Colonel  and  Mrs.,  i,  141 

Constable,  Archibald,  i.  77,  78 

Constant,  Seymour  de.  i,  256 

Constantinople,    i,    168-170;    Confer- 
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of,   1.   234,   236.   Ste. 


S50.  250.  3 
Cork,  Eerl  o(, 
Corrr,  HenrT  J.  I..,  ill.  290.  202,  E 

IT.  241:   Firat  Lori 


Lord  of  tb«  Admi 


<1S6S).   W.   420, 


Reform  RioU,  iv  152:  rdilB  D'a  R<'- 
lorm  ipaechM,  ii.  4fl4-4BR;  early 
extwriencei  ■■  ucnlary.  iv.  48U- 
*83:  reporta  10  D  nneral  derlre 
for  Rtfarm  Bill.  It,  Ae.  634;  Ten 


lEunraDl  of  the  compatition  of 
LolTiair,  -r,  140;  at  Lady  Beacaoa- 
Deld'a  deathbed,  v.  229;  D'a  '  f acto- 


t  Ladr  Bea 
229;  D'a  -f 


Deetin;  of  Tott  leaden 
(1813).  T,  3*1);  ■um- 
wu  on  GladMone'a  aud- 
Jlion  of  i'arl  lament 
273;    reaumea    posHion 


tI,  S»».  4DB.  446;  Irada  B  hk 
hOBae  in  Audit)'  Street.  Ti,  SaS;  of- 
tend  br  the  Oneaa  the  headahip  <d 
vi.  305:  helpa  B 
F>iin«  of  78101  al 

_   .71,  472;  hia  ndlia 

B.  tI,  502 :  malce*  uotea  tor  B 
I  •JHadilona'i  Midlotblan  oratioiii. 
i.  503;  ■(  HatOeld  with  B  dttrlnc 
8B0  riection,  Ti,  523;  e*«^C^  ^^ 
20.  530:  accompanied  B  to  Wind- 
ar  for  farewell  aadlence.  Ti.  540; 
ODduFii   Bepitlationi   abonl   Eitif- 

report!      Bridffwatrr 


5T0; 


ei"pd  by  the  <ln«o  freiupntlj  al 
talmoral  (Oi'loWr.  18801,  vi.  S«; 
I  Huihendcn   for  Bradford  partr. 

Lilian'    t1,    504';   in    London.  Jaa- 


hf    Que 


enden,  Ti.  618;  a  principal  nwonl 
er.  tI,  021 ;  B  leaoa  on  hia  am  in 
London  atreeta.  Ti.  634:  ChanrrflDr 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bee,  *L  63> 

Receirea  and  recorda  D'a  mnS- 
dearea  about  hia  earl^  life.  1,  7.  24, 
35,  102.  128,  ""     ■■ ■■ 


,  135.  I 
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Cortl,  Count,  t.  430;  tI,  3io.  S23 
Colletloe,  Lard  (Ull  1ST4  Sir  Thomu 

Fremanlle).   ii.   65.    86.    125,    136; 

lii.  390,  620 
Cotton.  Sir  J.  Hjnde.  i,  221,  360;  iii. 

Cotton.    Alderman,     Lord    Major,    t. 

Coullin.   D.  T..  iii.  504,   505;  It,  13, 


jnfd  by  Que 
with  Queen 


Cowlej,  Lady.  il.  148 
Cowlej-,  Counleaa.  ti,  18T 
Cowley,    Lord    (died    184T).    i 


Crtnltr^k!  'tee    . 
Cran worth.  Lord 


ot  Qnarltrlr  Srrtev,  i.   ' 


ZOB;  t  ■Uributei  (o  blm  hla  fkUnr. 
to  b«  elwled  to  AtbeoiauDi.  1,  206; 
eicentor  and  leRites  of  Lord  Hert- 
ford, IJ,  127,  laO:  MtiriHd  u  Bii- 
t™  I,.  i^™.i_„,6y,  [(    201,  aSB;   D'i 


227,  tit.  2S4;  uk>  Biallnck  alioat 
D'a  effectixDHi  in  debate,  ili,  S7; 
-  ■  -  trill,  ili.  187; 
-b«c      (1852) 

_. im.  Til.  4S0 

Oromer.  Earl  of,  t.  4S4;  t<,  410,  411- 

44S.  445:  Modtm  E^pt.  ^1.  446 
Craaa,  Sir  Richard  (afterwarda  Via- 
csuDl).  leading  Lancashire  Con- 
■erratlTe,  t,  174,  Home  a«cre- 
Urj.  T,  2S7-2SB,  SOB,  tI,  2TB : 
*Ur,  Be».  X,'  t,  3B0,  SB4;  chiaflr 
reiponaible  for  lorial  rFtorm.  1874- 
80,  T,  364,  8fl6.  370,  372;  fala  pre- 
canlioni  to  lafeguard  D.  r.  386; 
not  a  poB-erful  nralor.  V,  82S.  Tt, 
51B;  EaXara  Qusalion.  t1.  133. 
137,  lae,  171,  131,  1B4.  265;  lup- 
porta  B  in  Cabinet  of  December 
14.    1877.    vi._2_01:    on    depreaaion 

2T5 ;  proaecu- 
..__  __  _._.  _  ..  303;  Afghan 
War,  vl,  S87.  391;  In  favour  of 
diaaolutlan.  Uarch,  1380.  vi,  S24: 
O,  C.  B.,  ii,  531:  laat  Oabioet  of 
B  Miniatry,  tI.  53fl 

Cubttt,  Oeorge-  1.  381 

Cntian,  Cardinal,  iT.  483:  a  leader  of 
Iriah    Roman    Catholic    opinion,    v. 


I    Oladati 


Unl- 


ieaoWar,   ii.   105,    180,  BIO;   Ili, 

ii,  'a-A.^i 
134,    135 

ned,  Tkt,  i,  269 
riapl.  Ti.  2SS 

imberland.  Daks  of.  I,  S2S; 
immlng.   Dr.,   Iv,   S8 
urioiUfc*   of   Liltralurt,   I.    ] 


"^C 

nn 

Ti. 

285, 

»«rj. 

390 

4S5 

458 

Da%  Ntw:  orean 


Sawaon.   Oiort'.   ■■   277 

Dawaon.  Mra.,  I.  377;  il,  28,  83,  12 

230:  iii.  117.  BBS 
Daw.  i".  518 
Decaiea.   Due.   II,    151.    1S2.   83S; 

445 
Decaie*.  Ducheaae, 


320.  330:  on 
lil.  3^4:  on 
Uiniitrr,  iv,  1 


QUdilone'a  Edin- 
181:   ad- 


refuainE  (o  take  offlce,  IBS: 
iatry  throujh  Lady  Dert^. 


Dendera,  1,   174 

DeniwjB.  O.  A.,  iv,  415 

Deniaon    ETeljjD,    Iii.    £73,    ST5;    i 


1  Priacesi  Chrii- 


,    Counlw.     . 
till  1870  Uar 


of    (wife   of 
'      ■  ■  neaa  of 


Bpld.  iii,  83e.  iv,  831;  at  Hughen- 
den,  iv,  355:  cloae  friandahip  for 
D  And  Mra.  D.  ii,  421;  marrian 
lo  Da  friend  Derbjr,  »,  123,  124; 
sntertaing  D  at  Knowater,  t,  128; 
her  politkal  partiea,  t.  358;  brinji 
D  and  Saliabut?  lOfelher,  t,  284; 
lielps  D  poUticaily,  t,  328,  vi,  149, 
195;  offer  of  O.  C.  B.  lo  Csrirlo. 


,   358: 


.   187, 


arda   Lord    Dun- 


rablp  (1834).  „ 
dooi  QreT'i  Uinlilrr.  i. 
inUclpalsa    hit    jooctioD 


cith  F«sl,  I,   Sei; 


S«B;   BurmeM  Wir.  iij,   3eS; 


On  front  Oppoailion  bench 
(1837).  ii,  2;  meeU  D  at  dinner,  1[, 
29;  ipMch  p»iud  by  D  (1S40).  ii, 


lioru     in     BndgM, 


t  Lord!,  il.  848 

Le>[l«T  o(  Protect ionitl  panv.  iii. 
2,  S:  'full  of  fun  ind  cluC'  iii, 
8;  no  ptnonii  reletioni  with  D 
<ta46>.  Iii,  12;  T>  calli  hie  trini- 
feieoce  from  the  Commona  to  the 
Lorda  ■  a  miaforluae  for  the  coua- 
try.'  iii  18;  not  »cl(nowledp*d  by  D 
■■  bin  leader,  iii,  36;  preaidca  over 
Proleclioniat  'Cabinet  io  London, 
iii,  81;  on  Jew  Btlli,  iii.  71,  72,  79; 
luiiewarmnBU  diaapproved  by  Beo- 


m.  121-128.  131.  184.  141:  SUE- 
ge>U  Herries.  iii,  122 ;  ani|e>ts 
Coramlttce  of  Three,  iii.  188;  Com- 
mittee appointed,  iii,  13«:  praleea 
»>   Ucal  Taxntion    (18461   epeccli, 

204;  all'aclced  1^  Oraham,  iii,  '205; 
near  proapecl  of  '  a  SISDley  MinjB- 

tloniela 'at'Uantion  Houae.  iii.  207. 
20B;  oopgscB  change  of  policy,  iii. 
212;  dillereuce  with  D  about  Sink- 
ing  Fund   snd    ProtectloDisI   BRilB- 


ernmenl.    iii.    286-295;    bia 


in.  ill.  314-317;  Da 

bim  in  Zord  Giorfc  _ 
i,  326-32S;  correapondeno 


aeU'a  Reform  Bill  ( 
Prima  Miniater  (lua'^j.  iii,  ;ni- 
345.  348 ;  arrangement  with  Peel- 
■tea,  ill.  355,  3B6:  diaapproial  of 
D'a  April  Budget  apeech.  iii,  365- 


£28;  relatloDa  with  hi*  pariT  a 
with  D.  iii,  546-548 ;  ptdicT  dnri 
Crimean  War.  ill.  552  :  political  | 


DTetnment.  iii.  S59;  Da- 
offer  to  P^meratoB. 
and    Herbert,    iii.    i 


— ,    —   a   QaieraaieDt  — 

D'a  disappointment.  Hi.  5S4-S70 
Hla  retnaal  of  om«i  determincK 


compelled  to  take  offlce.  )r,  1] 
war  polley,  if,  19-22;  relatioi 
wilb  D.  IT.  SI;  ■dminiatratlre  r 
form.  It.  33,  40;  and  hia  partr.  i 


rafta     Queec 


.    190-194; 
r,    184.    -"- 


nd    about 


,  207,  318;  corm 
pendente  witb  D  about  NapotHU 
III.  and  Italian  policy,  K.  221- 
225;  adrocates  armed  neutralitj.  i'. 
230;  lendencT  to  aupport  Palsifri- 
ton   agaiaet   RubmU.    it,   234     SIS 

made     clear     in     Queeii'i 
(June,   1859).   iT.  245;   ri 

iT.    261;    deprecatea   OTerthrew  oi 

port,  IT.  279.  284,  293.  294;  winu 


,284;       _    . 
Bupporta  D  agaimt 

2:  KnsHira  fonifB 
foucy.  IT,  oaa,  844  ;  Chnreh  tatek 
T.  357:  critlcUm  of  D'a  lactici  in 
ippoaltion.    iT.    879:    Iriab   Cbsrth. 


fence,  It,  8C 
Wilpole.  It, 


lag'    B«mid    Cathdiiet.    W.    US; 

483.  515:  help!  to  fdnnd  the  Pr 

iii.  884,  leo-teS,   602;   niticlei 

«•!  ElKlian  of  1S85.  It.  415-418; 

Pri,.,    in.    492.    468.    SOI;    aa 

liTo«s*d  by  D  lo  nrrmnje  new  com- 

dU.   iii.   Ml:    '.   w»  ana  no 

rorm.'    iii,    52g:    an    ProluUuIl 

AdulLsmlli'*',    i^' 43a. '440:    Prime 

iii,   S44 ;  mpports  Derby   ia  re 

MJniKter    11866).   441-445:   pasbea 

in.  office   (1855).  111.   564.  BBS 
I-or  peocfl  in  (he  Crime.,  iv. 

R«fotm  [Di-wnl.  iv,  45S,  45S:  Lu>- 

srobure,    iF,    472;    suHHli    houw 

19,  33  ;  refuaea  office  from  Pulni 

hold  auffrBEP,  \y.  tBr.  Rdapti  it,  iv, 

1      ton.   iv.   ZS:   Yiaita  Hughenden, 

It.  4'el^4e 


5-487 ;  Mken  abuic  by  Ci 

I    reslsnatioD,     ir.     488: 

cepU  tireer  measure,   iv,   511: 

6 Ulna  Reform  Bill  to  party  m 
II.  IT,  519;  urgea  D  to  Inaiat 
mfniaterlal  willingneaa  to  con>._.. 
the  Houae  of  Commona.  It,  523; 
eongTBtuialea  him  od  '  triumphant 
■ucceia,'  iT,  SIT.  recommeDdi  Bill 
to  Lordi,  iv,  550:  praiaea  D  >t 
Mknchealer,  it.  554:  reaponiibilitj 
for  the  Bill,  iv,  55B-5S3;  eompli- 
memed  by  D  oo  reaulta  of  his  ad- 
miniatration,  Iv.  576;  reailaation. 
It,  682-^585.  587-590;  reeomnenda 
iv.   S88 


I    artioa    about    Chel 


S'10,  388.  431,   629.  551, 
683 

FoaitioD  In  party  after  resign a- 
tion,  I.  1;  viewa  on  Iriah  Church. 
V,  IS.  13;  diasatiafied  with  8tiD- 
ley'a    amendment,     v.     21;     adviiea 

BT-fl9;  ronit«nlIy  coaaulted  by  D. 
T,  73:  declinea  Lord  Lleutenanor 
of  Hiddlemei,  i.  73  :  fean  outcome 
of  General  Election,  t,  SB;  on  the 
reaulls.  t,  92:  diaapprovea  at  HraC, 
but   flnklty    gatiaaed  vith,    Oovem- 

94-96:    cangratuliles    'Lady    Bea- 

ten»ncB  ■  oimpromlM  on  Iri5i 
Church    Bill.    I.    106,    108:    Jlneaa 


aford.    i*, 
165.  186, 


117:  Colonial  Sec- 

re.erx.  it,  ho;  a  reformer.  It,  131. 
180,  434:  Church  ralea.  iv.  127; 
Minlaler  for  India,  it.  161.  164- 
163,   174.   17fi.  235;  relation!  wllli 

the  Court,  ir.  171 ;  iniiniKT  "fih 

D,  ir,  173-178,  259.  397;  they 
work  at  Reform  logether.  It,  185, 
188,  188.  1S9;  popularity  with  tho 


1B9,  (Qggea 

flgainat     Gl 
retary  '(186 

sis,   635: 


80-83,    177;   moTea 
Gladstone' a     Iriah     C 


n  Bin.  n 


183- 


y,   ▼.   12,    13, 
eation,    t,    14. 

hurcfa     reiolu- 


Derby,  15lh  Earl  of  (till  1851  Ed- 
ward Stanley,  from  1851  lo  1869 
Lord  Slsntey),  RfTolalloTutru  Eptck 
(new  edition,    1884)    dedicated   to 


India  d 


,  584; 


--    --      -       - -i,   71.   73,   78; 

elected  (or  Lyme.  iii.  116;  D'a  polit- 
lea)_pnpil,  ill.  308:  praiaed  by  D 
to  V.  Bereaford,  lU.  219:  break- 
faatB  with  D  (1850).  iii,  251;  aup- 

Kru  D  In  dlaaoclating  party  from 
oteclion,  iii,  263.  261,  309.  3T8; 
at  Hughenden.  iii,  279.  392;  for- 
eign tray  ■ 
onial  repi 
Iii.  385:,. 


__   .J  Parliar 
d  Uuder-Secr. 


(1873),  T,  302,  203.  EOT; 


leeling  in  18T2.  t, 
BallDt     BiU     In 

10:  abroad  dnrlng 
UniTEraily     Bill 


87-289, 


lary  (1874).  v. 
Endowed  &cIk>dI< 
861 ;      at     Abergeldle      and 


moral,    t,    344.    345;    dinnads*    D 

boiieun  tor  icIr&tlBc  /.ad  liUr- 
■n  men  —  preuH  Cirlvle'ii  cliinu, 
T,  356.  35S;  coDEMtDlnlu  D  on 
•clo>inB  tha  c«mp«rpi  lot  the  1BT5 

fu"it°Te  >]»«  circnUr,  t,' Bsf ,  3B8: 
rompsred  to  Bkliibuir.  t.  410 ; 
8aei  CsDBl,  v,  412.  413,  439-454. 
4Se ;  Titr  AleiBDder'i  viiit  to 
Easland.  t.  414-41fl:  dedinii  wilh 
SpiiD.  V,  41S-4ie:  relKlloa  with 
tbs  Queen,  t.  417-419.  436;  Bii- 
miirFk'i  thruE  to  France,   t,   431- 


n  V-S^a  y. 
(1875),  Ti,  1 
■ncB  U)  Andra 


.     23.     44-10:     alMorptior 


!,  62.  72.  79,  77; 
^Hib*"ll.  1876, 


Ganference    propoied.    li.     87:     at- 
tarked  by  LEddon,  yi,   94  r  Cabinet 


Turkey  o(  i 
RuMia.  Tt. 


19;  B  begina  lo  doubt  hii 
7.  vi.  139-142;  Quetn'a 
nt  wilb  Dsrby.  ti,  113-145. 


tory   in    C 

talk   with 


(Oclobor.    1877). 


,     1878, 


11.  aie; 


ri,   201;   aeaka   ■ 

*1.  SOS,  and  flnda  it,  tI,  SOS,  507: 
bopH  Caraarroa  will  not  ratira. 
T ,,.»     ^[_    2i3_2jB.    op. 

_    of  Qufwn'a  Spaeet, 

.^ :»  Madtnc  Beet  to  tba 

DardaDellaa.  Ti.  21B,  235,  237;  n- 
■Igna.  Ti,  228;  after  a  (ew  dan 
nncartainty    returna.    Ti.    290-333; 

CMiclliitor;  attitude'  in  Cabinet,  tI, 
237,  238,  chap,  rli;  trady  for  mora 
(or*ard  policy,  tI.   241 :   Qumd  ob 


nand  for 


lolred.    - 


■  of   I 


2S2- 
to  ttie 

IE..,  .i,  asa.~"2S7T  rrireMiloo  after 
Oahinet  of  Uareh  27.  1878.  Ti, 
263-208:    hia   own    Tcraion    of   iU 

Koceedinn  tI.  204-286:  atatcmaDi 
Parliament,  tI,  288;  Oirto' 
offBr^d  by  B  and  refuaed.  t1.  2SB. 
270:  controTfriy  abOQl  canae  of 
reeicnalioo,  ti,  271-378:  beaellcia] 
reault  of  reelenalloa.  t1    378,  379; 


Quwi.' 


oal   T 


al     ElartioB! 


Oene 
xDDij,     TI,     a<s] :     appreewtion    of 
ffufinnion.  t1.  £67  ;  al  B'a  talMral, 

Derinc.  Sir  E.,  iil,  563 

de   Roa,    Lord,   li.    81 

Deny.  Blahop,  t,  9 

Dnrhpment    e/    thi    Siiraprmn    Sm- 

Uoni.  (juoled,    Ti,    397;    meotioBed, 


Diarp  al  Ta-o  ParliamtiUt,  quo 
838.  SIT.  S19:  t1.  ISO 

DlFk,  Quintio.  i.  387:  iii.  1TB, 

Dickena,  Charlea,  ii,  184,  231;  i 
tI.  42 

DiBbitech,  Marihal.  Ti.  90 


557,  BB4,  601.  002.  609 

enjaniin,    by    Ueynell,    It. 

DitratK  and  hv  Dag,  by  Sir  William 
Fraur,  iii,  380:  coaslantly  qnoted 
tbroughout   Tolumfa   It,    t,    and  tI 

DiiTurli.  a  Sludy  in  Perionalilv  and 
Idriu,  by  aichel,  ii.  466;  Ti,  645 

DiiratU  in  Outline,  quoted,  I.  193 

Dilraeli.  BeDJamin.  after  1878  Earl 
of  Beaconsflold.  meeilry.  i.  cbap.  I: 
parenti.  i.  ehap.  ii;  ippearBDCe  of. 
aa  a  young  man.  i.  124.  125.  159, 
214,  231,  232.  23B,  240.  24S-2SD. 
281.  282;  iu  Parliament,  ii.  223- 
230,  316,  317,  iii,  376.  t,  chap. 
xiii.  501-517,  523-524;  aa  an  oU 
man,  Ti.  034,  635 
CarMr.   <n   Chranaletieal    Order, 

1804-1818.— BInh.  l.  18:  earty 
yeara,    i,    IS,    19;    acbool   day*    ■( 


Dwrsdi.    Bmj 


INDEX 
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Islington  and  Blackheath,  i.  19-23 

1817-1820— BapUsm.  i,  23;  at 
■chool  at  Highham  Hall,  i,  24-26; 
education  continued  at  home,  i, 
26-30 

IMStl* — Articled  to  a  firm  of 
solicitors, «i.  82.  33 

lfl^-1823. — Multifarious  read- 
ing.  I,  34:  dinners  at  John  Mur- 
ray's, i/ 37-39 

XmAm — First  attempt  at  a  satiri- 
caI  tale,  i.  40;  delicate  health,  i, 
42 ;  tour  on  the  Rhine  with  his  fa- 
ther/ i.  42-53 ;  abandons  law,  i.  54 

1825. — Stock  Exchange  specu- 
n^m*find  losses,  i,  55,  56;  first 
publication — ^|£miOig  jmiiinhirrii.  i, 
67-60 ;  Life  ITTaul^Jwaea,  i,  40, 
61;  ass^lated  with  Murray  in  at- 
tempt to  establish  new  journal,  i. 
61-78;  mission  to  Lockhart,  i,  OS- 
es;  meets  Sir  Walter  Scott,  i,  65- 
68;  dislike  of  Croker,  i,  72;  XhM. 
SepreMsntmHve  published,  i,  '72; 
break  with  John  Murray,  1,  71-76 

1826. — Publishes  first  novel, 
Vivien  Orfg,  i,  74,  chap,  vi;  friend- 
BWXf'Wrih  Mrs.  Austen,  i,  80-84; 
ill  health,  i,  94;  tour  with  the 
Austens  in  Italv,  i,  chap,  vii 

1827. — Publishes  seouel  to 
y^vian  Qr09,  i,  112;  entered  at 
Lincoln's  j£n.  i,  115;  d^pondency 
and  serious  illness,  i,   115.   116 

1$28. — Publishes  "^MfianiUa 

-The     DisrSelis    move    to 
Bfaaenham.  i,  120,  121 

1880. — Friendship  with  Bulwer 
Lytton.  i.  123;  The^Xoung  Duke 
written,  i.  123;  and  puTAtshed,  1, 
133 ;  lour  with  Meredith  in  Spain 
and  tne  East,  i,  chap,  ix 

1831. — Tour  continued,  visit  to 
Jerusalem  i^  172 ;  death  of  Mere- 
dith at  Cairo,  i,  177 ;  return  to 
England,  i,  179:  withdraws  from 
Lincoln's  Inn,  i,  201 

1832. — First  experience  of  Lon- 
don Mcietv.  i,  203-205;  meeting 
with  Mrs.  Wyndham  Lewis,  i.  204; 
and  with  Peel,  i.  205;  publishes 
QtUlomania,  i  ,205;  and  C4>nturini 
FUminff,  i,  181;  Indapendent  can- 
didate for  Wycomba,  i,  211-214; 
defeated,  i,  215;  first  political 
programme,  i,  217-220 ;  defeated 
at^WycombjB  a_j[^cond-4ijne, ^7220 ; 
isiftlUB  tfddress  for  Bucks,  i,  220, 
22 1 

^aa,— Publishes  LtUm,  i.  223; 
andTfiroi/,  i,  193;  candidature  for 
Msyrrjebgne,  and  Pamphlet,  What 
UHeri,  225-227;  falls  in  love 
with  'Henrietta,'  i,  234;  first  vol- 
ume of'TTenrtXfo  Temple  written, 
i.  339;  begins  the  'Mutilated  Di- 
ary.' i,  234-237 

1884. — Publishes  the  Revolu- 
Ummrv  Bpfeh,  1,  240-243;  and 
,.f*#  Infernal  Marriag^M  i.  223; 
frtendshlp  with  Lady  Blessington 
and  d'Orsay,  i,  247-259;  d^but  at 
Almacks,  i.  252 ;  conversation  with 
Ix>rd  Melbourne,  i,  254.  255;  much 
in    '  Henrietta's '    society,    i,    256 ; 


friendship  with  Lyndhurat.  i,  252. 
256,  261,  262;  appeals  to  Lord 
Durham  for  a  seat,  i,  267;  third 
contest  at  Wycombe,  i,  269-275 

^g35.:r-0pce  more  defeated,  i, 
274;  Jfiins  the  . ^n§6CBatiffa8T  i, 
276;  meetl-  OTudstonie'  at  dinner  at 
Lyndhurst's,  i.  277,  278;  contests 
Taunton  unsuccessfully,  i,  281- 
286;  quarrel  with  O'Connell,  i, 
286-295;  at  a  Fancy  Bair,T"804 ; 
leader-writing  in  Morning  Poet,  i, 
304;  publishes  the  Vindication,  i. 
306 

1836. — Appreciation  of  Vindi- 
cation by  Peel,  i,  317;  alliance 
with  Barnes  of  The  ^tme«.  i,  319; 
Letters  of  i?iiniiyin«^.T."3 19-823; 
goirit  of  Whiggitm,  i,  324-326; 
eiertsd  to  the  Carlton  Club,  i,  826; 
articles  in  The  Times,  i.  331,  833; 
parted  in  the  autumn  from  *  Hen- 
rietta.' i,  339;  successful  speech  at 
Aylesbury,  i,  338-335;  publishes 
Henrietta  Temple,  i,  837,  339;  be- 
comes a  J. P..  i.  351;  embarrassed 
by  debts,  i,  846-854 

1837. — Epileptic  attack,  i,  357; 
money  troubles,  i,  358,  859;  pub- 
lication of  Venetia,  i,  860;  friend- 
ship with  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  i, 
868-370 ;  accompanies  Lyndhurst 
to  Kensington  Palace  on  Queen 
Victoria's  accession,  i.  371 ;  stands 
for  Maidstone  with  Wyndham 
Lewis,  i,  872-875;  elected,  i,  875; 
the  Wvndham  Lewises  at  Braden- 
ham,  1.  879;  visit  to  Woolbeding. 
i.  379-382;  improved  health,  1, 
88;  close  of  'mutilated  diary,'  i, 
882;  entera  Parliaoeat,  ii,  1;  wel- 
comed"by  Peel,  ii,  2,  5,  11 ;  maiden 
speech,  ii,  7-14;  speech  on  Cosy- 
right  Bill,  ii,  15 ;  votes  for  repeal 
of  Poor  Law,  ii.  80.  81 

1838. — Contributes  to  The  Times, 
ii,  17;  death  of  Wyndham  Lewis, 
ii.  22 ;  successful  speech  on  the 
Corn  Laws,  ii.  22-24;  at  Queen 
Victoria's  Coronation,  ii,  80-33 ; 
courtship  of  Mrs.  Wyndham  Lewis, 
ii,  34.  86-38.  40-42;  at  work  on 
Alarcos,  ii,  38,  61,  65;  quarrel 
>4rith  Charles  Austin  and  the  law- 
yers, ii,  42,  43 ;  proceedings  in 
the  Queen's  Bench,  ii,  44-49 

1839. — Lover's  quarrel,  ii,  61- 
53;  tn^ependent  attitude  in  Parlia- 
ment, ii,  57:  writes  letters  of 
'  LsbHus,'  on  the  Bedchamber  Plot, 
ii.  58—60;  publication  of  Alarcos,  ii, 
60,  61.  64-66;  social  life.  ii.  55, 
56,  60,  63,  64,  66;  speech  on 
Chartism,  ii.  64,  75—86;  marriage, 
Tt;  67;  tour  in  Germany,  ii,  70-72; 
return  through  Paris,  ii.  73 

1840. — Attacks  the  Qovernment 
over  Chartism,  ii,  85;  invited  by 
Peel  to  attend  Conference  of  Con- 
servative leaders,  ii,  89 ;  introduced 
to  Wellington,  ii,  90;  gives  dinner 
psrties  at  Grosvenor  Gate,  ii,  90- 
93 ;  boating  incident  with  Louis 
Napoleon,  ii,  93,  94;  country  Tiaits, 
ii.  94-96 


AtliCDB'   Istlsr 


8hMw.bnry,    ii,    iia;. 


iciHi  lbs 


fsrts. 


177;    P«l'«    dliti 


oi    Irelmnd, '  11,     ITS- 


■peECh  at  UancbMteT,  11.  184;  ap- 
plift  10  Oribam  tor  an  olBce  tor  I 
brotlisr,  and  ia  Oulf  ntnied,  II, 
1B4 
\  MU— Peel  omlla  to  Mnd  D 
ParliamenUrj  Cirtolar.  Corra- 
■pondence.  ii,  185-188;  apeecfa  on 
Ireland,  votea  witta  OoTeninienl,  II, 
188-194;  (Cro*tb  0(  'Young  Eng- 
land,' II,  184-196;  publicBlion  o( 
Ciuuiuubv,  il,  chap,  vii;  rli""r"' 
from  Qij^ernmenl.  li.  230;  oppogea 
nev  Poor  Law,  ii.  231;  ■uppon> 
PKtwj  RErorm.  ii.  233:  aiUcki 
Peel,  arahkln,  and  StanleT,  li.  S36- 
242;  TiiitB  Sbrewebui?  >nd  Man 
cheater,  II,  243-247;  '  Voung  Eng- 
land'     mBDifeelo      al      Mancbeiler 

ladder'  ot  knowledge,  ii.  246.  247; 
Btudles  Indualriat  diatrii>l>  in  ifaa 
^Veat  Biding,  i,  24T;  flret  meeU 
GBthorne  Uardj.  li,  248 
„  18«— At  SlowB  (o  meet  Qukd 
Vietoria  and  the  Prince  Consorl. 
11.  248;  publication  of  Subi'.  ii, 
rhap.  ii;  allarka  Grahaoi,  It,  SIO: 
and^Peel.  li,  812;  Peel's  'cudjd 
Iriand'  reply,  ii,  313;  DVre- 
jolnder    about    Canning,     ii.     313- 


Bentinck.  li.  356.  360;  lsada.jUtkck 
on  Ihe  Cwa  Bill.  ii.  361 ;  ridlnilea 
Roebuek.  li.  809;  lllneBH,  ii.  372: 
placea  prl'ite  affalrg  in  Philip 
BoMt'a  banda,  lU.  148,   140;   lela- 


893,  398;  ehaUeng^  b>  I 
Peel,  ii.  379;  great  recept 
'-    "-   -B   of   Commi 


iBw,    il.    389; 
agalnat     Cosrcii 


deniji,   1 


Canning,    II,    3Bg— tnci  ■    yy^ghra— 

BT  and  Frolactionia  rgUin  (eali 
on  Miniaterial  banclu*  and  rapptct 
Ruaaell'a  Wbi(  Ooiernawnt.  10,  !; 
preaent  at  Fnlaetloiilat  bantid 
to  SUnlej  iBd  Bentinck.  Ui,  !.  1; 
ape«h  on  flnlnnl«l  »»-i.mi  ill,  4; 
•nuT8iMa«iat  Bur,  111.^-8;  Bea- 
tlaek  at  Bradenbam — political  ia- 
tJmacr  with  D,  111,    11-13 

IgiOr-Oa   the  Iront  bench.  IfL 
iBTateadr  adTance,  ill.  IS;  apaect 

■gnea  to  nnrchaac  Bngbenden.  lii, 
147.  149;  pablication  \t  Tm  ' 
111.  82;  dtatb  of  hia  mother,  UL 
142;.alectAd  tgr^uGkfc-111.  19-2<; 
lupprJrlaTflpiea  Bill.  Ill,  3D ;  tftA 
OB  Jairiah  diaabilitio,  ill,  88:  B» 
tlnck  raaigna  leadtnbip.  ill.  89.  91 
i8tiU=:I>»th  at  bla  tMh«.  lit 
iwyraid?  to  lupport  Oranhj  toi 
leadenbln.  ill.  87.  88;  bat  bt  n- 
fuau  and  ao  leader  la  eboaen.  ill 
89;  apaechd  on  new  coommdil 
ayalem,  lii.  87,  98.  98;  on  Pirii 
eraab  and  Louu  Philippe,  111,  IS,  - 
1T4:  on  Pmsala  aa  a  naval  psnr, 
111,  184;  Tiait  to  Iduii  Philippe  » 
Olaremont,  111.   1T4;   maka  lUttf 

foreign   affain,   lii.  'oa.    182,    ISS; 

110;  pnrcbaae  at  Hughendeo  coo 
pleted.      Ill,      149-ISl ;      Finanriil 

ill,  151:  moTei  la  Bugbenden  is 
the  anlumn,  lii.  153  irf.;  Don- 
menC   to  make   D   leader,   iii.  118; 


a  8ad  lubatiluie  tor  Pn- 


nicb  leaves  England,  iii.  194;  cor- 
reapondence  with  Stanley  on 
Colooial     Government     aocieli.    >>!■ 

1850. — Ueeu    puo    lekdera  al 


lion  of  Poor  Uw,  lii.  243;  Ul 
u.  Ui,  245:  Hclai  ind  political 
viaci.  111.  2411;   ipcMhw  on  im- 

-    '■—    —     ,    lil,    BBS;     ~ 

-"-;  oo  !;._.. 

.,  ... -n  FKlariei 

itui.  ill,  3S4:  ia  Ficiflco  debsts. 
Ul.  2Sa,  3SB;  chMr«d  by  F«]  Jut 
berori  fall  dsilh.  ill.  258-368:  on 
ParllimanUiT  nfonn.  ill,  386:  on 
ButbKhlld'i   «tt«mjt.  la  Uka^o^t^ 

tit  TBI  'XNWseiTiUi  nHMnnit 

Papal  Arfrenion  and  corrMpond- 
eoca  wltb  BMolgy.  til.  ZSS 

IMl,— Further  OYertnrM  to 
Onnn-.  ill,  2TB;  and  to  Palaiflr- 
aton.  lil.  2T8:  (pMch  on  Eedeil- 
utlcil  TitlH  BiU,  Ul.  281;  on  relief 
of  airleultarB.    111.   288;    mamoran- 


mpt   t 


Goven 


280; 


of     aRrlcullora,     iil.     300;     defnta 

806;  beginning  of  forrsBpondence 
wltb  Mn.  BrrdtH  WUIrama.  lil. 
4S3-457;  difflculiin  of  Indtrablp. 
111.  807-^15:  cDiTHpondeDFa  wlQi 
Dtthf  on  Reform,  lil.  831:  and  oo 
Colonial  repreaenlalloD,  lil.  3S3; 
Palmenlon'a  dlimlaaal  by  Runsll, 
IIL  838.  SSS:  pablicalton  of  Lord 
Oforge  Bfnlintlc.  iii,  ll3.  Its,  SUO- 

IBM.— Dtsagreenifnt  wilb  Dfrby 

GorfTninent  on  Ml! ilia  Bill,  ill.  340. 
841;  oo  formation  of  fiial_Di*T- 
PHraell    Minigiry.    iil.    3(1:    Chan- 


ilitrlbntion  Bill,  iil,  368:  address 
to  conilituenU  abandoDiaK  Pro- 
iccllon,  lii.  369;  elecced  lEain  for 
Bncka.  iil,  378 ;  corregpondance 
vilb  Ruaaall  about  Spesker  lad 
Cbalrraao,  lii,  988 ;  plagiariam 
(rom  Thian.  ill.  393.  BBS:  com- 
merciil   relatlont   viib    Frinra.    111. 

TwIarfnnH     with      ValE^an        1i|,      399 ; 

I    South 


S'ilu. 


400; 


Ratorm.  It,  S2,  33:  Na 
fanee  and  the  Budsal.  m.  *<ii. 
flnt  vleit  to  Wlndaor.  iil.  405 :  da- 
fanda  polic)'  from  1846-1852.  iil. 
412;  Dacamber  Badmt.  lii.  426; 
talli  «ith  BrlEht,  iil.  430;  cor- 
mpondanca  wiln  DarlJT  on  Budgol, 
III.  440;  nply  on  Badial.  lil.  442; 
deltit  and  lasinatloD  of  miiiiitiT, 
tU,  448 


_^JM».^nnfriand 
?n  5ng'o"""h''ii 


corntpond- 

111,   476-480; 


aidsa  at  Lilerarj  f'nnd' dinL__.  _.., 

lil.  609;  dliaatlafactloc  of  DErby 
and  partj  with  atlltuda  to  ThJu 
JOL  ill.  511:  ipacch  on  ASia? 
OoTaranisnt,  iil,  613:  D  and  Uri. 
D  Tiait  Mr.  Wtnrami  at  ToRtuaj, 
111,  468;  lUaaki  Aberdean'a  for- 
•l(D  pDllej  In  Pr«(.  ill.  621.  625; 
TiilU  KnowikT.  ill,  520 

iniHi     "■--■-■--      reaponalbiUtr 

ConiortTlli,  530:  »acure«  the  with- 
drawal of  Rusaali's  Raform  Bill.  111. 
Sa4,  S3G;  attacka  Ulnlilarlal  di- 
plomscj     but     aupporU     War,     HI, 


OBtl 


OPJKBBI 


543  :   aa   Proleitant 


wilb  DarbT.  1 
W.U:w,  ill.  5 


18S: 

— Helpi 

la  defeat  Go 

era- 

metit 

on     Boa 

ock'a     motion. 

lit. 

of  Ukini  offic 

iii. 

ilMppoi 

rbj'a 

failure 

iil.  585 

,  lupporti  Con 

mlt- 

t«e  of 

T-iT 

ill,  572;  peu^* 

pol. 

ICT.    It 

attacka    Palmar 

It'  7-1 

0,   13-1 

6;    and   RuHall,    Ir. 

al   Rsfono  of 

BerTicf 

common  action 

Radl« 

li.  '  It,  ' 

faada 

correipondflnca 

'  Derby' a^c^iem 

17- 

28;    tu 

bmlU    t 

a   «f 

erlng  a 


';  party  Inlriffuea  againat  D.  It, 
.   44:   aegoiiatlona  with   Pealilea, 

46;  apaechea  on  Foreign  poll* 
«.  It.  47-51:  apeech  and  vote  in 
rour  of  Jew  BfU.  iii.  74,  75:  it 
la,  It,  51,  62;  arranRcmenta  with 
lliSa,  the  Whip,  for  ben«r  Con- 
rvatiie  organisation,  It,  58-60; 
nmuDicatlaDi  with  Napoleon,  lii. 

SS-55;   Tiait  to   Parli,    It,    66; 


.    57 :    dlSarance  with    Stanley — 

rraspondence    iv,   '"  "  ■    "- 

ilmeriton  ■    OoTe 


It,   S0-A3;   atUcka 


treaty.  It.  65-88  ;  debate  on  larch» 
Arrow.  It.  71-73;  denonncai  P»1- 
menlOD  at  the  Gansral  Election. 
It,  74;  and  adTocam  Reform.  It. 
T8;    Taturoed   UDoppoMd.    t<r,    75; 
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▼Uita  to  important  constitaents,  vi, 
76;  correspondence  with  Derby  on 
Reform,  iv.  78-81;  festivities  of 
the  season,  iv,  83,  8Q,  87,  94;  ques- 
tions Government  about  Indian 
Mutiny,  iv,  85,  86;  great  speech 
on  Indian  policy,  iv,  88-94;  Di- 
vorce Bill,  iv,  95;  against  a  policy 
of  vengeance,  iv,  97-99;  criticises 
suspension  of  Bank  Charter  Act.  iv, 
102-105;  death  of  Mrs.  James 
Disraeli,  iii.  464;  Duke  of  Port- 
land calls  in  his  money  on  Hugh- 
•nden  mortgage,  iii,   152 

JA5g.— At  Court  festivities  in 
connection  with  Princess  Royal's 
marriage,  iv,  108,  109;  supports 
attack  on  Palmerston's  India  Bill, 
iv,  107,  108 ;  opposes  Conspiracy 
Bill,  iv,  111-114;  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  J  iv,  119;  sells  Pret», 
iii.  505;  vindicates  right  of  Govern- 
ment to  be  in  office,  and  to  deal 
with  Reform,  iv,  126-127;  intro- 
duces India  BUI.  iv,  128;  accepts 
procedure  by  resolutions,  iv,  132; 
Budget^  iv,  138-136;  complaint  by 
Derby  about  D's  conduct  of  public 
business,  iv,  137-140;  conduct  of 
Oude  debate,  iv.  142-150;  speech 
at  Slough,  iv,  150-152;  vindicates 
his  speech  in  Parliament,  iv.  153, 
154;  offers  to  Gladstone— corre- 
spondence, iv,  154-161 ;  forwards 
uladstona'a  mission  to  Ionian^ 
j«^^n^«  iy,  161-164;  imtstr'STan- 
ley  to  carry  India  Bill,  iv,  164- 
168;  helps  to  settle  question  of 
Jewish  disabilities,  iii,  71-73,  iv, 
169;  finds  Northcoto  a  seat  for 
Stamford,  iv,  194;  establishes  Lon- 
don main  drainage,  iv,  170;  deal- 
ings with  the  Court  about  preroga- 
tive, iv,  171-173 ;  intimacy  during 
this  Government  with  Stanley,  iv, 
173-176,  185.  186.  188;  unsuc- 
cessful campaign  for  lower  esti- 
mates, iv.  253-256 ;  autumn  dis- 
cussions and  correspondence  about 
Reform,  iv,  182-193;  James  Dis- 
raeli appointed  a  Commissioner  of 
Excise,  iv,  182-185;  sends  Earle 
on  confidential  mission  to  Napoleon 
III.,  iv.  217-220 

1859. — Correspondence  with 

Derby  about  Malmesbury  and  for- 
eign policy,  iv,  221-225;  memoran- 
dum on  origin  of  Italian  War,  iv, 
226-228 ;  secures  Northcote's  as- 
sistance at  the  Treasury,  iv,  194, 
195 ;  endeavours  to  keep  Cabinet 
together  on  Reform,  iv,  195-199; 
introduces  Reform  Bill,  iv,  199- 
203 ;  reply  on  second  reading,  iv, 
208-210;  Bill  defeated  and  disso- 
lution follows,  iv.  210,  212:  ill  luck 
at  General  Election,  iv,  232.  233; 
attempts  at  Coalition  with  Pal- 
raerston,  iv,  235-237;  Horsman. 
iv.  238;  Gladstone,  iv,  241;  the 
Irish  brigade,  iv,  242 ;  and  the 
Independent  Liberals,  iv,  243,  244; 
great  speech  on  Address,  iv.  247- 
250;  defeat  and  resignation,  iv, 
251;    Malmesbury *8  despatches,    iv. 


252,  253;  suggests  Stanley  as 
Premier,  iv,  259;  speaks  in  Par- 
liament against  entering  a  Con- 
ference to  settle  fate  of  Italy,  iv. 
262-264;  party  speech  at  Merchant 
Taylor's  Hall,  iv.  264;  speech  at 
Derby's  Liverpool  meeting,  iv,  266; 
and  at  Mancnester  to  Mechanic's 
Institute,  iv.  267;  country  town 
visits,  iv,  267,  268;  death  of  his 
Bister,  iv,  268,  i,  180 

ISgQ. — Defeats  Raasell's  Reform 
Bm  By  dilatory  Uctics,  iv,  271- 
275;  criticises  Gladstone's  Bndget, 
iv,  276-278;  paper  duties  retained 
by  Lords  whom  D  aupporta,  iv,  27: 
opposes  Palmerston'a  and  Russell'i 
intermeddling  policy,  iv,  315-318; 
flattered  by  'similitude'  to  Napo- 
leon III.,  iv,  320;  sends  Earle 
again  to  him.  iv,  320,  321;  con- 
ference with  King  Leopold  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  correspondence 
with  him,  iv.  280.  282.  283,  322- 
824;  opposes  second  reading  of 
Trelawny^s  Church  Rate  BUI,  it. 
854;  Tory  discontent  with  D.  it. 
284-285;.  nttn-Trrd  hjr  JP_  flisil  in 
Quarterly,  ir,' "285-289,  292,  293: 
tJireatens  resignation,  iv,  289:  dis- 
approves of  i2Mi|MUdi*s  'J2JC^' 
expeditioivi,  iv.  321 ;  entertaiiu 
WttberTdrce  at  Hughenden  for  Visi- 
tation, iv,  355;  speech  at  Amer 
aham,  urging  opposition  to  aboli- 
tion of  Church  Rate,  iv,   356.  357 

1861. — With  Derby  proffers  sup- 
port to  Palmerston.  iv,  293;  the 
Ds  graciously  received  at  Windsor 
by  Queen  and  Prince,  iv.  294,  295, 
882;  sympathetic  speech  on  death 
of  Duches  of  Kent,  iv  382;  sr 
ranges  a  working  alliance  with 
English  Roman  Catholics,  iv,  325; 
endeavours  unsuccessfully  to  sub- 
stitute reduction  of  duty  on  tea 
for  repeal  of  duty  on  paper,  it. 
296-299 ;  temporary  withdrawal 
owing  to  desertion,  iv.  299.  300; 
defeaU  Trelawny's  Bill  by  the 
Speaker's  vote,  iv,  359;  vindicates 
House  of  Lords,  iv,  301 ;  another 
talk  with  King  Leopold,  iv.  326: 
laments  tragedy  of  the  Peelites,  iv, 
803.  304;  and  death  of  Prince 
Consort,  iv,  382.  383:  visits  to 
Alnwick,  and  Seaham,  iv.  304:  at 
Aylesbury  against  '  German  speech 
neology,'  and  in  favour  of  es- 
tablishment, iv,  360-362 

Igf^g^ — Pays  tribute  on  Address 
to  Prince  Consort,  iv,  384;  and  is 
thanked  by  the  Queen,  iv,  384, 
885;  pleads  for  generous  treatment 
of  America  in  Civil  War,  iv,  328. 
329 ;  criticises  Gladstone's  finance. 
iv,  305-307:  campaign  for  econo- 
my, iv,  308 ;  denounces  '  blriiit''* 
?krmaments»'  iv,  309;  attack  on 
Tovemment,  rendered  abortive  by 
Walpole's  'bolt,'  iv,  309-312;  de 
feats  Trelawny's  Bill  by  one  vote, 
iv.  363 ;  meets  and  entertains  minor 
royalties,  iv,  380.  331 ;  speech  on 
the  national  and  popular  character 
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of  the  Tory  party,  W,  379;  speech 
at  Wycombe  on  practical  Church 
reforms,  iv,  363-366;  reconstruc- 
tion of  Hugrhenden  house  and  re- 
arrangement of  garden,  iii,  155, 
161.  162 

1863. — Andrew  Montagii  buys 
up  D's  debts,  and  charges  him  three 
per  cent,  interest,  ▼,  75,  79 ;  speech 
on  the  future  of  America,  iv,  332, 
833 ;  at  Prince  of  Wales's  marriage. 
885-387,  397;  audience  of  the 
Queen,  it,  391.  392;  speech  and 
letter  to  Queen  on  Prince  Gonsort'a 
character,  iv,  392-395;  royal  mar- 
riage festivities,  iv.  397-399;  de- 
plores cession  of  Ionian  Isles,  iv, 
334-335;  sympathizes  with  Poles, 
but  against  war  on  their  behalf,  iv, 
836,  337;  ridicules  the  fiasco  of 
Russell's  diplomacy,  iv,  338;  elect- 
ed trustee  of  British  Museum,  iv, 
399—401 ;  speech  against  taxing 
charities,  iv,  313 ;  and  on  commer- 
cial treaties,  iv,  314;  defeats 
Trelawny's  Bill  by  ten  votes,  iv, 
863,  866;  urges  on  Roman  Catho- 
lics united  action  with  Churchmen, 
iv.  367;  defeat  of  Burials  Bill,  iv, 
867;  speech  against  relaxation  of 
subscription  to  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
iv,  368-396;  speech  on  the  suc- 
cessful rehabilitation  of  his  party, 
iv.  379.  380;  death  of  Mrs.  WiU- 
yams,  leaving  D  £30.000.  iii,  454, 
473 

1861 — Tactics  of  Reserve,  iv, 
404 ;  differences  in  party  about 
Danish  Question,  iv,  343 ;  D 
jlgftiiuit  WAT  for  DenmArk.  iv,  343, 
844'  introduces  motion  of  censure 
on  Ministers,  iv,  345-347;  refuses 
to  meet  Garibaldi,  iv.  327-328; 
speech  on  American  democracy,  iv, 
833,  334;  rebuke's  Gladstone  for 
makinji;  a  moral  issue  of  franchise 
extension,  iv.  403 ;  speech  on  malt 
tax,  iv,  406;  speech  in  Sheldonian 
Theatre,  iv.  370-376 

1865. — 'Tactics  of  reserve  con- 
tinued, iv.  405 ;  refuses  to  speak 
on  Irish  Church  and  malt  tax.  iv, 
406;  speech  in  favour  of  maintain- 
ing the  bond  with  Canada,  iv.  406- 
408 ;  tributes  to  Cobden  and  Lin- 
coln, iv,  408;  Conservative  declara- 
tion on  Reform,  iv,  408—411;  elec- 
toral address,  iv,  411,  412;  great 
advance  in  public  estimation — 
member  of  Grillion's.  iv,  413,  414; 
returned  unopposed  with  two  Tory 
colleagues,  iv,  414;  correspondence 
with  Derby  about  elections,  iv, 
415-418;  country  house  visits, 
Raby,  Lowther,  Ashridge.  Woburn. 
iv,  418-422;  meets  Corry  at  Raby, 
iv,  419-420 :  death  of  Palmerston — 
D's  appreciation,  iv,  422,  423 ;  Rus- 
sell succeeds  and  revives  Reform, 
iv,  424-425;  D  urges  Derby  to  con- 
template a  *  new  combination,'  iv, 
426 

1866. — Defeats  Government  over 
cattle  disease,  iv,  428;  qppoaaa- 
Gladatone's  Reform  Bill,,  but  leaves 


the  lead  to  Lowe  and  6ranbcrne. 
iv.  430-433;  on  Seats  Bill,  advises 
Government  to  drop  both  Bills  for 
the  session,  iv,  434;  combines 
forces  of  "Toris  and  >AduHj[^p]j|ft« 
in  Committee,  iv,  43^*8^Vana 
overthrows  the  Government,  iv. 
438;  fails  to  arrange  Government 
on  a  broad  basis,  iv,  440—442; 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  iv, 
445;  Corry  private  secretary,  iv, 
445-447;  winds  up  the  Session,  iv. 
448-451;  Hjrde  Park  ria|&  iv.  449- 
452;  reluctanV  to  push  Reform,  iv, 
454-459;  proposed  Reform  Com- 
mission, iv,  459—462;  publishes 
Reform  speeches,  iv,  463-466;  the 
policy  of  non-interference,  iv,  466— 
468 ;  advocates  '  a  little  reaction,* 
iv,  469-471 ;  neutrality  of  Luxem- 
bourg, iv,  469—472;  urges  economy 
in  naval  and  military  expenditure, 
iv,  474-478;  Cairns  takes  a  Lord 
Justiceship,  iv,  479,  480;  buys 
Blacas  collection  of  gems  for  Brit* 
ish  Museum,  iv.  401 ;  on  the  eti- 
quette of  ofHce,  iv,  483 ;  *  house- 
hold suffrage '  suggested  by  Derby 
as  basis  of  Reform,  iv,  484 

1807: — Rating'  household  suf- 
frfS^adopted  by  Derby  and  D.  iv. 
488;  and  by  Cabinet,  iv,  481; 
General  Peel  threatens  resignation, 
iv,  491 ;  but  pacified  by  D.  iv.  492 ; 
introduces  Reform  Resolutions,  iv. 
493;  memorandum  about  Cabinet 
and  Reform,  iv,  495-497;  on  Cran- 
borne's  threat  of  resignation,  iv. 
498,  499 ;  introduces  ,!^n  Minntitr 
QijU.  IV,  600,  501;  losses  for 
larger  policy,  iv,  602-511;  meet- 
ing at  Carlton,  iv,  507,  508;  re- 
signation of  Cranborne,  Carnarvon, 
and  Peel,  iv,  511-513;  introduces 
Houaehold  Suffrage  Bill,  iv.  519; 
second  reading  speech,  iv,  523-526 ; 
its  success,  iv,  527;  quarrel  with 
Earle,  iv,  527-529;  defeats  Glad- 
stone's amendment,  iv,  530—533 ; 
accepts  material  amendments,  iv, 
537,  538;  the  'Compound  House- 
holder,' iv,  538-542 ;  minority  rep- 
resentation, iv,  545,  546;  conduct 
of  Bill  in  Committee,  iv.  546, 
547;  answers  Cranborne  and  Lowe 
on  third  reading,  iv,  548-550;  car- 
ries Bill  into  law,  iv,  552;  reviews 
his  achievement  at  Mansion  House, 
iv.  552.  553;  visit  to  Scotland,  iv. 
554—559 ;  answers  to  Quarterly  and 
Edinburgh  Reviews,  iv,  656,  657; 
Skeleton's  description  of  him,  iv. 
558.  559;  Canadian  Federation,  iv, 
506 ;  proxies  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
iv,  567;  illness  of  D  and  Mrs.  D, 
iv,  570-572 ;  Fenian  outrages  in 
England,  iv,  573.  574 

1868. — Directa  Cabinet  in  Der- 
by^ absence,  January  and  Febru- 
ary, iv,  577-582;  Dezby'a  resigna- 
tion, iv,  582-590;  Prime  Minister, 
iv,  586-592;  Chelmsford  or 
Cairns  1  iv,  592-595;  proclaims  'a 
truly  liberal  policy,'  iv.  698,  599; 
Mn.  D's  Foreign  Office  party,  iv. 
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599.  600;  Cabinet.  ▼.  2;  Glad- 
stone's disapproval  of  D,  v,  8,  4; 
Irish  policy  and  Manning,  y,  4—10; 
Irish  Ohnrch  question,  ▼.  11-15; 
Gladstone  launches  disestablishment 
policy,  y,  15;  D's  reply  in  debate, 
▼,  16,  17;  resists  Gladstone's  reso- 
lutions, y,  22-24;  urges  the  Eng- 
lish Ohurch  to  protest,  y,  25,  26; 
first  resolution  carried  against  D, 
y,  80 ;  alternatives  of  dissolution 
and  resignation — the  Queen  views, 
y,  27-29;  D  advises  dissolution 
which  Queen  accepts,  v,  80-38; 
Cabinet  uneasy,  v,  83;  Liberal  at- 
tacks on  D,  V.  34-36;  Bright's  at- 
tack on  D's  reply,  v,  86,  87;  Sus- 
pensory Bill,  y,  88-40;  supple- 
mentary Reform  measures,  y,  41- 
43;  Abyssinian  success,  v,  43-46; 
growing  sympathy  of  Queen  for  D 
— presents  of  spring  flowers,  v, 
47-51 ;  Minister  in  attendance  at 
Balmoral,  v,  51-55;  ecclesiastical 
patronage,  v,  57-73;  correspond- 
ence on  appointments  with  Queen, 
y,  61-64;  and  with  Derby,  v,  65. 
67-69;  Wilberforce  and  D,  y.  58, 
59,  65,  69-72;  confidential  rela- 
tions with  Derby,  v,  78,  74;  ap- 
pointment of   Mayo   as    viceroy  of 

India,  y,  74-77;  PfinninB  *"" 
l^iitaali'-*- xbildren,  y,  "77;  peerage 
offered  to  Montagu,  v,  78.  79: 
speech  at  Merchant  Taylor's  Hall 
on  foreign  affairs,  y,  80;  negotia- 
tions with  United  States,  y,  80-88; 
France  and  Prussia,  v.  83-86; 
election  address,  v.  87-89;  confi- 
dent speech  at  Guildhall,  v.  89.  90 ; 
returned  unopposed,  and  speech  on 
hustings  about  Ireland,  v,  91.  92; 
his  Ministry  defeated  at  the  poUa. 
•t,'  &2,  93 ;  resignation  without  meet- 
ing Parliament,  v.  93-97;  peerage 
for  Mrs.  D,  v,  97-101 ;  insists  that 
Cairns,  and  not  Salisbury,  must  be 
party  leader  in  Lords,  v.  Ill ; 
death  of  his  brother  James,  v,  102, 
103 

1869. — Lothair  begun,  v,  148, 
149;  reserve  in  Parliament,  v, 
103,  104;  opposition  to  Irish 
Church  Bill,  v,  104-108;  Derby's 
death,  v.  108—111 ;  Cairns  resigns 
leadership,  and  D  wishes  Stanley 
(now  Derby)  to  succeed,  v.  112- 
114;  but  he  refuses,  v,  114:  Rich- 
mond chosen,  v,  115;  Salisbury's 
veiled  attack  on  D  in  Quarterly,  v, 
115 

1870. — Speeches  on  Irish  crime, 
V,  115,  117;  on  Irish  Land  Bill.  v. 
118-120;  and  on  Forster's  Educa- 
tion Bill.  V,  121-122:  Lothair  pub- 
lished. May  2 — it«  success,  v,  164- 
166;  continued  ill  health  during 
session,  v,  122-124;  Franco-Ger- 
man War,  V,  125-126,  128,  129; 
advocates  armed  neutrality  and  the 
vital  im))ortance  of  securing  inde- 
|)endence  of  Belgium,  v,  126-128; 
improvement  in  health,  October,  v. 
128;  collected  edition  of  D's  works, 
with    General     Preface,     begins    to 


appear,  Koyamber.  ▼,  167;  dis- 
trust of  his  leadertnip,  y,  169,  170, 
172 

1871* — Speechea  on  Franco-Gci^ 
man  War,  y,  182—134;  on  Boisia's 
repudiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
y.  134-136;  and  on  America,  v. 
186.  137:  D  throws  off  reserve  and 
attacks  Gladstone  and  Ministry,  v. 
138;  taunts  Gladstone  with  faunre 
in  Ireland,  v.  138.  139;  attacks 
Lowe's  *  harum-scarum  *  Budgets, 
y.  139,  140 ;  and  the  Ballot  Bill,  v, 
140;  and  eondemna  misuse  of  pre- 
rogative to  carry  abolition  of  pur 
chase  in  the  army,  y,  141 ;  defends 
the  Queen,  and  explains  her  molti- 
fsrious  duties,  v,  142-145 

1872L — Discussiona  in  the  partv 
a»*Ttneadership.  v.  171-173;  D 
complains  to  Richmond  of  want  of 
communication,  y,  174-176;  Tory 
leaders  at  Burghley  incline  to  pre- 
fer Derby  as  Chief,  v.  175;  Au- 
bamaquestion,  v,  177-179;  attacss 
MTmineir  for  their  failures,  v,  179, 
180;  popular  admiration  of  D,  v, 
181-183;  vUit  of  D  and  Lady  B 
to  Manchester  at  Easter,  y  183- 
193 ;  Conservative  reorganisation. 
V,  184-186;  speech  in  Free  Trade 
Hall,  V.  186-192;  failure  of  Lady 
B's  health,  v,  222.  223;  SMech 
about  Belgium  at  Literary  Fund 
dinner,  v,  197;  speech  at  Crrstol 
Palace,  v,  193,-196;  BaUot  BUI,  v, 
198-200;  rating  reform,  v.  200. 
201;  complete  breakdown  of  Lady 
B.  y.  223;  D  and  Lady  B  spend 
August  and  September  m  London, 
y,  224-226;  her  removal  to  Hugh 
enden,  v,  226-228;  and  death,  r. 
229—232 

1873^  At  Edwards's  hotel  in 
I^ndon,  V,  233 ;  quiet  dinners  with 
friends,  v,  234-236;  speech  against 
Irish  University  Bill,  v,  205,  206; 
defeat  and  resisrnation  of  ministers. 
V.  206,  207;  Queen  sends  for  D, 
who  declines  office,  v.  207-209; 
doubts  raised  as  to  his  meaning, 
and  resolved,  v,  209-217:  memor- 
andum for  the  Queen  on  the  crisis, 
V.  214-217;  Gladstone  resumes  of- 
fice, V.  218;  speech  of  explanstion, 
V,  217-220;  attacks  Lowers  finance, 
V,  252;  and  Burials  Bill,  v,  252- 
254:  beginning  of  intimacy  with 
Lady  Bradford  and  Lady  Chester- 
field V.  chap,  vii,  237-251 ;  loss  of 
by-elections  by  Government  v.  255; 
D  arranges  his  and  Lady  B's  pa- 
pers at  Hughenden.  August  and 
September,  v.  256.  260;  at  Brigh- 
ton, V.  260;  first  visits  to  "Weston 
and  Bretby,  v.  261;  rides  to 
hounds,  V,  261;  Bath  letter,  v, 
261-263:  visit  to  Glasgow,  v,  263- 
2G8;  jtddress  to  etudento.  v.  263- 
206:  on  his  leadership,  v,  267:  po- 
litical speech  to  Scottish  Conserva- 
tives, V,  267-268;  country  house 
visits  —  Kier.  Lamington.  Uunners- 
bury,  Ashridge.  Sandringham,  r. 
268,    269;    gathering   of   Conservs- 
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tiT0  leaden   at  Hemited,   ▼,    269. 
270 :  Xmas  at  Trentam,  v,  270 

JUSkL —  At  Crichel.  Heron  Court, 
and  Bretby,  v,  271,  272;  hears  at 
Edwards's  hotel  news  of  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament,  ▼,  272;  col- 
lecta  colleagues  and  issues  election 
address,  ▼,  272-275;  Conservative 
▼ictorr,  ▼,  279-283 ;  oratorical  duel 
with  Gladstone,  ▼.  280.  281;  at 
the  head  of  the  poll  for  Bucks,  ▼, 
281;  reconciliation  with  Salisbury. 
▼.  283-285;  obtains  house  in 
Whitehall  Oardens,  y,  285 ;  sent  for 
on  Gladstone's  resignation  to  Wind- 
sor, and  becomes  Jgxtfaa  ..yin liter, 
▼,  285,  2Wrr*"tftWnet  formed,  v, 
287-290;  Lennox  offended  at  omis- 
sion from  Cabinet,  ▼,  291;  difficul- 
ties about  the  Household,  t^  292- 
295 ;  exhausted  and  visits  Brighton, 
V,  296.  297;  attentions  from 
Prince  of  Wales,  v,  297;  baronetcy 
for  Rose,  v,  298;  preparation  of 
Queen's  speech,  v.  801,  802;  ar- 
ranges for  special  communications 
with  Derby  and  Salisbury,  v,  409- 
411;  busy  days,  v,  803-306;  at 
Bretby  for  Easter,  v,  806;  Budget, 
▼,  806-308;  attacked  by  gout, 
April,  V,  308;  dinner  at  Arlington 
Street,  v,  308.  309;  on  household 
sufb'age  in  counties,  v,  310,  311; 
dispute  with  Lessepa  about  Sues 
Canal,  v,  411,  412;  fruitless  nego- 
tiations with  him  through  Lord 
Rothschild,  v,  413;  Tsar's  visit  to 
England,  v,  414-416;  the  Brad- 
fords  at  Hughenden  for  Whitsun- 
tide, V.  812;  another  attack  of 
gout.  June  V,  312,  813;  Ritualislo^ 
V,  813-320;  Public  Worship  RegC\ 
lation  Bill,  v,  320 ;  passed  through  | 
the  Lords,  v,  321-323 ;  DsuPPOirtv 
while  Gladstone  attacKI;  Dm  In 
Commons,  v,  323-325;  Salisbury 
on  'bluster,'  v,  326;  and  D  on 
'  gibes  and  flouts  and  jeers.'  v,  327 ; 
friendly  relations  with  Salisbury  not 
impaired,  v,  327.  328;  hostility  of 
High  Churchmen,  v.  329,  330; 
Scotch  Patronage  Bill,  v.  332,  333 ; 
Endowed  Schools  Bill,  v,  333,  360; 
Factories  Bill,  v,  386:  buys  Italian 
pictures  for  National  Gallery,  v; 
speech  on  Home  Rule,  v.  336;  vis- 
its to  Osborne,  Longleat,  Fonthill, 
Bretby,  Windermere,  and  Bornam, 
V,  338--343;  second  and  last  visit  to 
Balmoral,  v,  843-345;  ill  there  and 
bad  attack  of  gout  at  Bretby,  v, 
845-348;  visit  to  Ireland  aban- 
doned, V.  345-347;  condemnatory 
verdict  on  OrenvUle  Memoirt,  v, 
348-851;  speech  on  Conservative 
working-men  at  Guildhall,  v,  351- 
352;  further  attacks  of  gout,  v, 
852;  goes  to  Bournemouth,  v,  353, 
854;  offer  of  G.  C.  B.  to  Carlyle. 
and  of  baronetcy  to  Tennyson,  v, 
355-358 

ljft7&: —  Question  of  recognition 
of  Aipnonso  XII.  of  Spain,  v.  416- 
419;  difference  between  the  Queen 
and   Derby,    v,    417,    418;    D   ^^^ 


deavoun  to  promote  better  relations. 
V,  418;  Hartington  chosen  Liberal 
leader  in  the  Commons,  v.  361. 
862;  programme  of  social  reform 
taken  up,  v,  859,  862-864,  391, 
392;  Artisans  Dwellings  Bill,  v, 
864;  Friendly  Societies  Bill,  v,  864, 
865,  371;  Masters  and  Workmen 
BUI,  and  Conspiracy  Bill,  v,  865, 
871.  372;  Public  Health  BiU,  v, 
886;  questions  of  privilege,  v.  372, 
873 ;  speech  about  *  dfry  cham- 
pagne,' V,  877;  Ralph  Disraeli 
appointed  Clerk-Assistant  in  the 
Lords,  vi.  629;  Bismarck  threatens 
Belgium,  v,  420;  and  France,  v, 
421;  peace  secured  by  action  of 
Russia  and  England,  v,  421-425; 
Merchant  Shipping  Bill  and  Plim- 
soll,  V,  881-387:  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill,  v.  865,  883.  891; 
gives  political  dinners  and  goes 
much  into  society^  v,  387--391 ;  re- 
volt in  Herzegovina  reopens  East- 
ern Question,  vi,  11-14;  consular 
intervention,  vi,  12;  Alberta  and 
Mistletoe  affair,  v,  398;  action  on 
fugitive  slave  circular,  v,  296-298; 
visit  to  Osborne.  Weston.  Long- 
ahawe,  Bretby,  Wortley,  Sandbeck 
(whence  he  attended  the  Doncaster 
St.  Leger,  v,  399),  Duncombe  and 
Gopsal,  V,  400;  restoiation  of 
Hughenden  Church,  v.  400-403; 
arranges  visit  of  Prince  of  Walea 
to  India,  v,  427-432;  at  Sandring- 
ham  before  Prince's  departure,  v, 
431;  anxiety  about  Afghanistan,  v, 
427.  433.  435;  Lytton  appointed 
Viceroy,  v,  435-487.  vi,  377,  878; 
Bankruptcy  of  the  Porte,  vL  14; 
ConfaceAcaa .  witli  ..foreign  Ambassa- 

•^dr*  on  Eastern'  Qu%st!«ir*^'T^, 
IDT  t^ffedh  at*  iVtmdhall  asserting 
British  interesta  in  Turkey,  vi.  16, 
17;  piuohasaot^tt^  Clawal  ShsTsa. 
V,    439-453;     Rothschilds    provide 

•  purchase  money,  v,  446-448;  the 
Queen's  satisfaction,  v,  448-451; 
visit  to  Hatfield,  v,  455 

1876. —  Visit  to  Weston  and  se- 
rious illness  on  return  to  town,  Jan- 
uary, V,  489;  Andrassy  note,  v,  18; 
D  adheres  to  note  after  hesitation, 
vi.  18,  19;  wishes  to  encourage 
Bismarck's  overtures,  vi,  20—23; 
Royal  Titles  Question  forced  on  by 
the  Queen,  v.  457.  458;  Parlia- 
ment opened  by  her  in  person,  v. 
458-460;  persuades  Parliament  to 
sanction  Suez  Canal  purchase,  v, 
460-461 ;  Slave  Circular  debate,  v, 
462;  Royal  Titles  BiU.  v,  462-479; 
adroit  speeches  on  the  measure,  v, 
463-466;  Queen'a  sympathy  with 
D  in  resisting  factious  opposition, 
V,  467-469;  Lowe  attacks  Queen 
and  D  and  is  demolished  by  D.  v, 
477-479 ;  murder  of  consuls  at  ^ 
Salonika.  May,  vi,  22 ;  Berlin  Mem- 
orandum, vi^  23.  24 ;  on  D's  advice. 
Cabinet  decides  to  reject  it,  vi,  24— 
26;  fleet  sent  to  Bettika  Bay,  vi, 
26;  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  murdered, 
and  Sultan  Murad  proclaimed,  vi, 
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128-lZB;  London  Pfolocol,  vi.  130; 
ontbreak  of  RuBMvTorkiah  War,  tI 
131;  Queen's  indignation  iritb  Bat 
ail.  Ti.  132,  133:  B's  poUcr,  Ti. 
133.  134,  142.  113:  Derby's  liar 
deipstch.  li.  135:  Layar^  tent  Is 
CoDilsntlnople.  tI,  136:  painted  br 
Angeli  for  Queen.  tI.  136;  attack! 
in  Parliament,  ti.  13B.  137:  Cat* 
net  disHDsion.  vl.  138.  139;  div 
BsliBfacIioD  «l(h  Derby,  Ti.  13V- 
14;i.  145-149:  shared  by  Qoeu. 
-vi,  143-145.  146-149;  Sali^Qiy'i 
uisiiion,   Ti,    lib,    147.    16G;  rapid 

150;  pennaden  Cabinet  to  blke'p^ 
Manners  'ihreatens  feeicnalion.  ri, 
156:  Queen  and  D«rlQ.  Ti.  15<- 
15S;  Buriali  BUI.  Ti,  161-lM: 
Flgott  appointment,  «i.  1S3-1M; 
UnlTenitica  Bill,  t,  3S8;  Aonni' 
tton  of  TraniTaal,  Ti.  416.  417; 
Frere  senl  to  fiotith  Africa.  li,  417, 
418;  8«ulb  A;iiUL,JUIL  Tl.  414- 
418;  R^"^f?nd  at  PlsTna.'i 

sage  ID  Tsar  by  'Colonel  WeDeiii;, 
Ti,  172-177;  aalamD  at  Ha|1>ri) 
4ta.  Ti.  177-184;  at  Brlghlaa  11 
October.  Ti.  184-190;  Ulks  tlifn 
with  SchouTsloff,  Ti.  185.  18B,  IM; 
visit  to  Woburn,  vi,  187-189;  tit 
its  Bridge,  Ti,  190  :  ffoes  to  lirt  jb 
DoTuinf  Stmt.  Ti.  191:  nuuilu 
Dr.  Kidd.  Ti,  191.  192;  penuidM 
Cabinet  10  further  negotlationa.  <i 
193-199;  Derby  drifting  spirt 
from  him,  Ti,  195,  196.  198,  IMl 
fall   of   Plevna,    vt,    200;    pnuMfl 

"'02'"^.^nr'''a7ie'r''  lh?'''"nin"'  ''"' 
nation,  carries  it,  vi.  204-MJ; 
Queen's  visit  to  Hughenden.  n 
202-204;  solilarv  Xmas  in  Lenda. 
VI.  208  ;  corresjmndenca  with  Stlit 
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237-230;  fleet  recalled  on  Lsyird'i 
telegram,  vi.  230.  23]  :  Derby  per 
suaded  10  retorn.  vi.  281-238;  I* 
attitude  in  Cabinet,  vi.  237.  !M, 
247-250;  Glodsione-s  apeeeh  ibail 
rounlemorking  B.  vi.  288.  !3I; 
puhlir  opinion  rslliei  (o  B.  vi.  110- 
242:  Queen's  indignation  at  Rouia. 
cl,  243;  misundentanding  befntn 
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3«7:  Derby'!  migBiiion,  rt.  SflB- 
270;  B  ■onoaacca  Mlliog  out  of 
Bmrre.  Ti,  271 ;  dlapale  »  to  de- 

ciilona  at  the  Ca' "  "    """ 

SaUab  "      ' 

S7S; 


Forci 


uctcd 


Stelano.  t1.  Z5T,  25S.  281 
tnwpa  ordered 
aS8;   negatlillo 


Indian 


with  Rn 
■itb  Turkey,  Ti,  288-285.  .  ._.. 
TalotI  Memorandom,  Ti,  295-298; 
Cipnn  CoBTenlion.  •!,  295,  298- 
aof:  (BtBlairdin  dTMeniorandum  in 
tbe  Globe,  vi.  302,  BOS  ;  Congreaa  lo 
■     257,   304;    ap- 


805-309; 
Ing    wi 
leading 


Tck,    Ti,    814-315 


Rn  mania.. 


889-342; 


ueen,  ti.  815-382,  336; 
Drmalitieg.  *l,  318-820; 
f  BulBaria.  ^■ 


„ .1,  320-328; 

1   of   Boinia,    tI.   332.   333: 
Serbia.        UonteDegra, 
.   338-386:   Batoum  and 
Aaiatic  IroDtier.  ti,  8S5-3SS;   mia- 
D nil entan ding  twlween  B  and  Gort- 
rhakntr.      tI.      387      338 ;      iHam  — 
~     ■■      Tl,  338, 
iiamarck,  Ti, 
ol     Crprn. 

VBUiruiiuu.     11,     ato,     tigat     trtSiT 

oC  StrliiL,  Ti,  843.  S44:  miteae 
in  Eaglasd,  li.  845,  348.  8S8.  302: 
Quean'i    welcome  —  Qartn    /or    B 


1   Salist 


of     Trt. 
>a  in  - 


■t  KaiEhlabridge  Riding  8eboal,  Ti. 
885-367;  --ontroTerBy  Trilli  Otad- 
itone,  tI.  S55,  357,  868;  nlimale 
at  Treaty  and  B'l  foreign  policy. 
tI,  362-388;  Factoriea  Bill.  t.  386; 
Bpping  Foreai  Bill,  t,  867:  Bishop- 

TJC  a    Bill.    T,     3PA'     >>iii4     (rsila      hud 

harTcala,    failun 


.   3io; 


n  Tnr 
,    372- 


key  lo  carry  out  treaty.  t1 
an-,  or  on  Ruaaia  In  Aala.  1 
878;  reception  of  Ruulan  miaaion 
la  Cahul,  Tl.  379,  880;  NsTille 
Chamberlain  deapatrhed  by  Lytlon 
wilh  a  connlermlaaion.  ri,  380;  B 
diieontenled  Tfilh  Lytton'a  precipi- 


382-384;  Odo  Raft 


888-888:  Dllimalam  U 


t   BalSeld,    tI.    3Sfi:    Guild- 
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haH  (peach  on  aclontiBo  froDtler.  Ti, 

390-398:  at  Sandrlngham,  tI,  893, 
894;  Liberal!  attack  Atghan  policy, 
Ti,  S95-3ST;  Roberta'!  eueesuea 
io  Ihe  field,  Ti,  397;  Parliamentary 
approTal,  t1,  3S7-3B9;  ipeech  In 
tbe  Lorda.  Ti,  399-401:  aucceuful 
campaign,  li.  401;  ulitarr  Xmaa 
at  Haghenden,  Ti,  402;  pnWe  dla- 
lre«,  Ti,  402-404 

1879. —  Appoinlment  ot  Dollerin 


'9. —  Ajppoinlment  ot  Dollerii 

■baasador   lo    Rnaaia,    and  0 

Llghtroot  ai  Biihop  of  Durham,  Ti 
407-108:  ■!  UatOfSd  before  the  ace 


aETiriilliirnl  spceclie's.  li,  4B6,  l97; 
at  HMBold  for  Eajiler  and  in  Jnly. 

Wolseley  — Qaeen'a  diaappraral,  Tl. 
428-433;  upeech  in  l>ord>  on  Elaat- 
cm  QneMian.  tI,  440;  death  ot 
Lionel  de  Rothschiid,  tI,  434;  dealh 
Dt  Prince  ImnerlHl,  tI.  436-438; 
battle  of  Ulundl,  ti.  43.'>;  dealh  ot 
Shpr  Ali  in  Mile,  Ti,  401;  trealr  of 


a  and  an 


485- 


r  Bill  t),  447,  460; 
□e  Bill,  Ti.  450; 
lion   House  on  threo 


».»■»..,  .,,  478,  179;  Crnnbrook 
M  HoghenJen.  tI.  179-481;  Brad- 
fordi  and  I.ady  OheiterfleM  at 
Haghenden,     September,     (i,     481 ; 


hitlle  of   Charuiab.   tI,   482! 


Oladiloae'a 
VI.  GOl,  S( 
diiintegritlo 


itlon'i    policy    of 
Afuhaalalaa.   ce- 


_._.  i,  471,  472;  in  li 
TI.  608,  807;  Iriih  relie 
510.  513:  <|ueation  of  ik 
Ti.  508,  510-513  ;  Cabinc 


620;   at  HalHeld  (or  Election!,   t 
521 :  heaiy  CanaerTaliiB  dctaal.  t 

622,  523:   Tiew  of  the  reaulla.  t 

623,  621;  Queen')  diitreu,  tI.  524 


638:  pMTaie  tm  Oonr.  ri,  ESS- 
B30;  viadlnE  np  tbe  OoTunimeDt, 
vi.  630-5S2:  who  li  lo  be  Prime 
MinlatErl,  t,  S32~53S;  adTln  M 
QaecD.  tI,  5S4,  S35:  rsiigDition. 
Ti.  SSe,  S3T:  kflcr  nccolintiaaa 
OUdsloDa  mppoiDIed  Prime  Miaii- 
Mr,  Ti.  53T-53S  :  vigiti  to  WiadHr. 


i,  642-S44;  go«a  d 


574-577;    life    i 


.■f>2i.  638;  drMm- 


tt2-^e^  -,  toniiait,  ri.  s 

[UtraDamr,  inlimt  in.  i,    --.  .- 
cmitjF,    ri.    SOS:    piod   lempir,   ir. 


■nd    Rabbin   Bill,    ti.   680- 
"p'.rty,    vi.    a'^""'  "" 

«rds  from  defei 


Si:  i'l*; 


,   5»0,    r.    T7-T8. 


r,  84-95.   106-16S.  T,  3S6. 


.    lii.    SI,    237.    S33-3Se, 


;;■  To'i-IK'-' im"  Sf^-nV 

mtfrnf- 

.'.V,'-^ 

Ti      615      816.    S17;     gu 

poaiiion  at 

-Afferl 


J,  35,  68,  89.  18S, 

184.  186.  201,  267,  338,  862.  t. 
200,  4B0,  vi.  303,  632;  •rtislrj.  It, 
483,  vi.  164-107,  210,  0-11.  642; 
aiiurinre.  I,  40;  booka.  love  of,  iii. 
145.  1ST,  V,  405.  vi.  030:  boyiih 
eBmcKneH,  and  Ireahneu.  iii,  129, 
v.  IS4:  broodiDK  tenprrament.  i. 
SS,  186.  il,  266.  vi,  640;  ceremon- 
kniinesa.  Iv.  408.  483.  vi,  546.  013, 
OlS:  complvxilr  of  character,  i. 
80.  8S.  245;  (oartLHt.  ii.  S-11.  13. 
228.  406,  iii.  77-79,  426,  iv,  S6.5, 
668.  5S7,  »,  182,  vi.  287.  615.  623. 
132;  coicombry,  I.  155.  159.  862; 
nleum,  vi,  6S,  836;  diadTitiD,  I. 


i,  42,  61;  inacmrac)'  in  drtaii. 
.  ill,  141,  398.  290.  296,  841. 
>42:  indepeadenn  of  rbaru 
1.  228,  iii.  25.  26.  ir.  20-2J. 
393.  SOO.  vi.  032;  iodoiW 
ifii  in  lolilicB.  ii,  IT,  IB,  tii, 
iv.  540-548,  T.  273,  273,  84S, 
607,  508.  iii,  chap.  ivi.  633: 
puced  by  womcD.   i. '  188.  IM, 


500,    642;   isolallon   and   alootuu 


670,  iv,  31,  665, 


,   54T,   024.   030;  ina(uDia- 
.  1ST,  V,  77.  366-868,  SH,: 


■trtascr,  i.  SSS.  iii,  2^9.  29S.  513, 
It.  179,  ».  ST.  220,  »1.  81.  72,  138. 
42B-4SS,  4S9-462.  546.  575.  622. 
634;  piscabitity.  iv.  157.  596.  v. 
28*.   ri,   flaa;    pUglsrism*,    i.    365, 


I.  55S-565;  tulxeqneDt  policy,  t, 

Fslronige.     iv,     183-1§5.     2BS- 


M^pi 


I,  Iii.  11.  W.   160,  vi.  130.  641; 

..uience.    li.    305,    v,     121.     161. 

35;  prids.  I.  2SS:  promplneu  tnd 
u^eiaioa,  t.  !IB7,  421-425.  442.  il. 
227,  2S1,  47B.  S47;  ProleaunlUm. 
I,  Sie,  ijL  297-271,  874,  543^546, 
It,  SSI,  858.  T,  ST-eS.  SlS-881, 
341,  402,  103;  rnolutigii.  ii.  304, 
liL  12D,  380,  Iv.  113.  565,  v.  1J4, 
272,  273,  Tl,  26,  29,  200,  226,  241, 


i,  29S.  347,  Tl,  4 
li.  228,  316,  It, 
I,    iii,   443,    448; 


„     361,     III,    242. 

342,  55S,  i»,  lSO-100.  259-260,  ». 
109,  207-220.  Ti.  623 ;  «lf-«ior- 
■taip,  I,   3B2,  H  e41;  KDsiliienKH 


Ttrbiiily  ■  pmlice  of  ailenea,'  vi, 
Gei :  '  B  BDirii  sad  tiitldioui  crev,' 
Iv.    358.    362.    V,    3;    '■    (eoeniiie 


piece    at    fumilure,'     iv,    524  ^     'm 

Rest  mtiter  of  glliel  and  flout!  iDd 
B»,'  T,  327:  '■  gremt  Furliimen- 
Urr  iniddiemBQ.-   ii     32T:    '■  hap- 


bauBted  volcEmoen,'  v,  101;  ^B  aiKn- 

■ted  witb  the  eiulMrHDve  of  big  own 
verbo»ily,'   vi.  556;   'o  noiind  Oon- 


ili,  il,  ehapi,  i  and  li,  Iii, 
413,  418.  V,  ISO.  vi,  697,  f 
606.  683 ;  sjinpithy,  t '    " 


Ity,  li.  3S2.  Ii,  641:  wsywardneM 
■Dd  pDcIclaliii«M.  li,  303 :  iii.  382, 
■    -'~        ■■■  I,  338,  362.  ii. 


■Dd  pock 
vi,  589:  1 


■.  174,  < 


1,  5SS.  £ 


623,  640;  wil.  li.  3oi,  it.  aua,  .1. 
465:  youth,  love  of,  li.  166.  207, 
iii,  382,  V,  312.  394.  395,  vi,  281, 

Free    Trade    and.  Protection,    ii. 


on    hli    

S03-310.  403-408,  I 


tilude 


to    Peel. 

ir  the  repo 


ibandoDmenl  ol  PralectJon,  iii,  196, 
197,  416-420;  viewi  In  1879,  vi. 
195-500 

Lady  Bradford  and   Lady  Chea* 

arfleld,  intimacy  with,  v,  chap,  vii 

Literary  Ealimale,  vl,  572-574 

PoreiKD  Policy,  Iii,  cbaps,  vli  sad 


446,  486-495 


11,    192: 


.    347, 


«riDr 


there   i«   no  happineu   without 

'ali'llie'laleota,'  Hi,  486:  '«     '' 
of     maik     and     myaliflcatioi 

court  a^ip 


39; 


y  noi 


1    lane 


baihinc  and  walked  away  with  their 
clothe",'  ii,  314;  '  coffee-houac  b»b- 
ble,'  vi,  45;  '  coamopolltan  critica, 
the  frienda  of  every  country  gave 
their  own,"  vi.  192;  •  deleterioua 
doctrine,'  vi,  401 ;  '  Delphi  ilaelf 
could    hardly    be    more    perpleiii 


.  should  be  a 
1  aol  love 


vl.  359: 


305  :    '  EncUnd 
litlooa.'   ill,   447; 

bink    of    opportunity 


future,  vi.  351 ;  '  handed  back  with 
courtesy  the  polio ned  chalice,'  ii. 
343:  '  harum  gcarum  budgets,'  v. 
130;  '  hia  life  haa  been  a  tn^at  Ap- 
propriation  Clauaa.'    li.    885;    '  hIa- 


ellmbad  to  (h«  top  of  tfae  fnnj 
pole.'   [r.   eOO:   'I  m^Klf  recird  ■ 

Si.truBt,'  vi.  42T  ;  'I  prefer  (hs  in- 
YBcUve  of  Torquemndi  10  tbe  io- 
■iouatisD   of    lA^oli.'    [y.    63S:    'H 

STernmenl  Is  not  divine  It  la  noth- 
(.'  T,  24;   '<f  il  do  not  repraHat 
natianal    feeling.    Toryiem    ii    nolh- 


n  Ukioi  dypn 
-  it  Uedlterrineiia.  il  »  m- 
3S4:    '  Induitry.  Liberty. 


which  'fueki  flaieli.'  •.  22:  'lat- 
sr*l  retorm.'  It.  409;  'life  is  not 
t.  lattery,   but  ■  uience'   W.    2671 


mainder  biecuiC  of  in  EfTcte  Libar- 
kliioi.'  V.  2eS ;  '  nenr  campliln  and 
never  explain,'  i.  2T8j   ■  never  loM 


bounded  br  Ibe  ptioet  vhUh  we  in- 
liabil.-  T.  2es;  ^pau  the  bill,  and 
then  rhange  I  he  Uiniilry  if  ;ou 
like;  It.  626;   -Paul  Kruger  la  an 


nour,'  ir.  3,  Ti,  348; 
«ople,'  T.  391;   '  pet- 

t   paasion','    ii.    381: 
■'■     plan.'     Ii.    '386; 


Xon     aMD     llanchealar! 


T,    ISS;   'tfaa  anonal  harred 

Inmnal  indiaeretlou,'  it.  336: 
«rcli-U«diocritT.'  11.  277;  '  tka 
phrUnerin  of  faction  on  hu 
md.     iT.    152:    ■  tliE   eritlca  — 


mlnalioD  to  mainUia  the  Empin  of 
EncUnd,'  Tl.  122  ;  '  the  dIapaaoB  (d 
onr  di-jlomacy,'  tI.  1S5;  "the  dii- 
Unlniabed  (Bcllitr  mad  Bood  aalnre 
of  the  Inah  laBdlord.'  t,  110:  -tht 
diilna  rlghb  at  EO^u^inent  ii  tk> 
ItBTetone  of  baman  procrcas,'  t.  24; 
'  ihB  tale  of  Encland  ia  tn  tta* 
handi  ol  Enfland.'  Ti,  393;  'tta 
flDDhiuK  tovemeaa,'  v.  501;  'Hh 
(ondola  ol  London,'  t,  163:  'tkt 
(overnment  of  the  world  la  earned 

iiii  3T:  'the  Ereat  ttrunU  bMvaea 

papular  piincipl?)  and  liberal  opia- 
loni.'  iiL,  21.  iv.  379;  •  tko  hare- 
brained chatler  of  [maponaihle 
friTolil)-,'    Ti.   392:    "  Uw  htatoir  of 

It,  B8S  :  ■  the  ker  of  India  ia  Loo 
don,'  li.  804,  805;  'lbs  Iom  aad 
refute  of  factiou  intinDation,'  t, 
16;  'tha  Uancbeater  acbooL'  iiL 
211 ;  '  (he  maaa  in  maaqaarada,'  t 
325;  'the  monopolr  of  Liberaliam. 
iT,  2Se,  fiSS;  -the  m<Mt  poirerfo! 
principle  which  toTorna  man  ii  the 
raligloui  prinei  "  ■  " 
ori^nalltj,  of    ^    


206:  'the  Pi 


paraalteo,  aa  waD  u 
nd  ariatocraeiea.'  It. 
-ayer  Book  mai  be  di- 
I  alao  human.'  it,  3U: 
Bupen  of   Fariiameo 


lem,'  ill.  506;   ' 

'  the   riie   and   lali  "( 


mdard      of      St. 


eilatence 


i    freaaed   cartridrat. 

ni3e_  iiniplicity  ofBe- 

dl'ploioacT,'    T, 
ura*.'     Ill, 


-*■■«    of  B 
iblUna    I 


■.   285;  ■ 


■tltution,'   IL   270 ;    ■  there   are  tn 

Eat  thlnEt  left  in  Encland.  and 
Church  ia  one,'  ill.  57.  tr.  349: 
■  there  It  no  famblin(  Uke  polilict.' 
iL  334,  It,  110.  Ti.  SI.  etc.;  Mbera 
i*  nothinf  like  female  triendahip.' 
iT,     111;      'Ihaaa     Cdani4l     dead- 
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ColDDin,'  lil,  385;  'to  luve  the 
deitinia  of  the  Britiih  Empire  (o 
prin  and  pedsnla,'  W.  8S4,  BSfi: 
'^to  rsviTe  liith  fa  more  diffieuU 
than  to  cre»te  it,'   t,    163;   ■truth, 


part;   goTemment,'    ili,    lOS; 
EaalerD   Dalioni   through  (heii 


.   612,  ai3,   618.  621 


Tory   Ide»,    t 
D'tnaell,      Benj&i 


D'leraeU,  laaac.  father,  i,  chap.  II; 
(tsrlT  rears,  i.  9,  10:  (ducatian.  i, 
10;  publi«he«  CuriotUiii  o/  LUtra- 

tareer,  i.  12-14;  acquaintmnce  with, 
and  appreciation  of.  Byron,  i.  14. 
16  :  iodasDce  od  bia  iqd,  i,  IS,  16 ; 
D'a  eharacler  of  him.  i,  17:  birth 
of  aoD  D,  i,  18:  repudiatea  Jewbh 
reUEion.  i,  23.  Z3;  literary  tatitly 
•ad  friendihip  vith  Unmy,  1,  36- 
89:  traTe^  with   D,   I,   42-5S:   d«- 

Sr»v,  i.  8fi;  mieratea  to  Bradeo- 
hani,  i,  120:  dsclinei  to  hay  D  an 
eiUte:  oo  the  Foun^r  Dukf.  i.  138; 
kd'iwa  D  to  hewars  of  '  Mcrel 
annta.'  '  forferiea  and  detutiani,' 
i,  208;  opinion  of  Ixton  and  In- 
Jer-nal  Marrlafe,  I.  224:  addicted 
to  Tfrae- making,  i,  287;  hii  Bittern 
el  Engllth  liUratvre  i,  257:  hl(h 
■  ppreciatlan  of  the  tindieatten.  1. 
306,  307;  rsceiTH  half-confldeocea 
from  D  ibOQl  his  money  difflcultiea. 


i.  3 


nine 


health.  i^^T  b'lTndniiirii,' 73  ;  ii 
'  ~  I  by  other  men  of  letter*,  t 


I    of    Tattered, 


d  ot  Da 


n  Jew  B 


«:  L__ 

iil,  70;  old  age.  and  death  <1S48). 
III.  142-144;  bis  worka  and  hie  li- 
brary ill.  144,  145;  will.  Hi.  145; 
helpi  D  (0  parcbuse  Hugheoden,  iil, 
149:  monuioeiil  to  him  rrnrted  at 
HughendeD    by    Mra. 


D,  ooofwl. 
DiiraeU,    Jat 


2-4.  8.  9.   1 


=  D-lTOtli.  by 
■    --       -     17 


-.     (Jaeobu'i),    brotbei. 

I,  i,  18:  bspliim,  i.  23;  deacrip- 
■  bim  IB  a  boy  by  D,  i.  117; 
M.  1,  262.  111.  279;  flsiU 
of  Commone  to  bear  D,  il. 
;    eettle*   in   ainall   bonae   at 


r   by 


inled  County  Court  Treaa- 
Derby  (18521.  iii.  146; 
id  loui  his  wife  in  child- 


lea  Tin  g  AS, 6 
[>' Israeli,   Mar 


,145;,  Iii,   143 


field,  wife,  D  introduced  to  her, 
1832.  i,  204;  D  at  partiea  al  her 
house.  1.  232,  252;  propheaiea  Da 
apeedy  aucceu,  I.  375;  (rlendship 
■nd  correspondence  with  D,  i,  3 76. 
378,   381:   stays  at  Bradeaham,    i. 


38,  40-42,  47- 

II,  51-53;  marriage,  August.'  1 

ii,   E7;  her  analyili  of  Da  chi 


>■   Slows,   II,    249;   Silbil  dedicated 
o  ■  a  perfect  wife,'  Ii.  251 

At  Wysyard  with  D  at  time  of 
Jentincli'a  death,  it.  112:  hie  let- 
srg  lo  her  about  the  motemeol  ts 
lake  him  leader,  iil,  129-133,  13B; 
cmembered  in  laaac  D'Igraeli'i  will, 
ii.  145;  apends  113.000  in  detray- 
ng    D'a    dehta    and    parliameDtary 


iaaac  D''leraeU,  III.  162:  at  Kneb- 
ironh  with  D.  iil,  819,  887:  -Very 
[ay  and  ubiqalloa*.'  in  D'l  Brit 
erm  of  oOcs,  iii,  S5S;   triendship 
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with    Mrs.   Brydges   WiUyams,    iii, 
452,  456.  458.  464.  iv.  80.  150 

Her  care  for  D's  health,  iv,  250, 
251,  V,  299,  500,  501;  Northcote's 
description  of  her,  iv,  268;  pleased 
at  suggestion  of  D's  likeness  to 
Napoleon  III.,  iv.  320;  declines  to 

t'oin  committee  to  help  wounded 
)anes,  iv,  344;  first  visit  with  D 
to  Windsor,  iv.  295,  382 ;  Prince  of 
Wales's  marriage,  iv.  386,  387; 
marriage  festivities,  iv.  397.  399; 
visits  to  country  houses,  iv,  418- 
422;  Hyde  Park  riots,  iv.  452; 
compound  householder,  iv,  542 ; 
in  Edinburgh  with  D,  iv,  558,  559 ; 
serious  illness  in  November,  1867, 
570-572;  friendly  relations  with 
Gladstone,  iv,  570,  vi,  58;  con- 
gratulated by  Derbv  on  D's 
premiership,  iv,  590;  her  party  at 
the  Foreign  Office,  March,  1869,  iv. 
599.   600 

The  Queen  sends  her  flowers  for 
D,  V,  47;  D's  letters  describing 
Balmoral  to  her,  v,  51-55;  her  peer- 
age— correspondence  between  D 
and  the  Queen,  v,  97-100:  con- 
gratulations from  Derby,  Gladstone, 
and  Stanley,  v,  100.  101 ;  in  good 
health  at  Hughenden,  September, 
1871,  V,  142;  anxious  to  get  back 
to  town.  December.  1871,  v.  146; 
D  and  her  pearls,  v,  161 ;  with  D 
at  Manchester,  Easter.  1872,  v, 
183.  184,  193;  illness  and  death. 
V,  chap,  vi;  character  as  a  states- 
man's wife,  V,  221;  final  break- 
down, V,  223 ;  a  summer  with  D 
in  London,  v,  224—226;  removed 
to  Hughenden,  v,  226;  last  party 
there,  v.  227-228 ;  the  end.  v,  229 ; 
appreciations,  vi,  229-232;  her 
posthumous  letter  to  him.  v,  232 ; 
simple  funeral  at  Hughenden.  v, 
232 ;  acquaintance  with  Lady 
Bradford  in  1868,  v,  239;  D's 
abiding  sorrow,  v,  250.  299,  300; 
always  used  mourning  paper,  v, 
251;  Eraser's  message  about  her, 
V,  300;  what  D  owed  to  her.  v, 
237,  vi.  554 

Disraeli.  Napthali,  brother,  died  in 
infancy,  i.  18 

Disraeli.  Ralph  (Raphael),  brother, 
birth,  i,  18;  baptism,  i.  23;  refer- 
ences to  him  in  D's  letters,  i,  98, 
140.  143.  156,  176,  iii,  355;  per- 
saaoes  D  to  go  to  the  Ooronation, 
ii,  81:  D  procures  for  him,  through 
lonidhurtt,  a  clerkshi]^  in  Chancery, 
in,  146;  Clerk  Assistant  in  the 
Lord*.  Ti,  529;  at  D's  funeral,  vi, 
620;  imried  at  Hughenden,  vi,  621 

yisraeU,  Sarah,  fUe  Siprut  de  Gabay. 
gnndmother,  i,  4-9,  8 

MnrMli,  Sarah,  sister,  on  D's  neglect 

^    mention    his    mother     in     the 

— ^  of  his  father,  i,  12;  birth, 

*»— »tlam.  S,  23;   correspond- 

began,  i,  42;  engaged 

124;  admiration  of 

t,  i.  188.  184;  D's 

i.   140.    180,   iv, 

i,    177- 


180;  her  character  and  her  devo- 
tion to  and  belief  in  D.  i,  179.  180, 
864,  379;  Alroy  dedicated  to  her.  i. 
194;  delight  at  D's  success  in  Par- 
liament, ii.  24;  bids  him  not  to 
despair  when  Peel  leaves  him  oat 
in  1841,  ii  122;  fascinated  with 
Coningtby,  ii,  200 ;  excited  over  the 
early  attacks  on  Peel,  ii,  818;  re- 
I>orts  bad  harvest  and  *  potato  chol- 
era.' October.  1845.  ii,  834; 
shrewd  criticism  on  Tanered,  iii, 
46;  her  father's  companion  and  u- 
sistant  in  his  old  age,  iii.  143,  145; 
assists  D  to  publish  new  edition  of 
father's  works  after  death,  iii.  144, 
145;  goes  to  live,  first  at  Hastings, 
and  then  at  Twickenham,  iii, 
145;  praises  Cracow  speech,  iii, 
171 ;  doubts  D's  policy  in  aban- 
doning Protection,  iii,  310,  311; 
enthusiasm  over  Lord  Oeorge  Btm- 
tinck,  iii,  380;  delight  at  D's  se- 
cession to  oflSce.  1852,  iii,  347; 
opinion  of  Peelitea,  iii,  568;  deatii. 
iv.  268 

Dissenters,  i.  270;  iv.  352,  859.  863, 
364;  V.  252.  254.  276,  483,  484 

•  Dizzy,'   i,   375 ;   vi,    633.    634 

Don.  Lady,  i.  138.  140,  141,  143 

Don,  Sir  George,  i,  138,  141 

Don  Juan,  v,   523 

Donoughmore,  4th  Earl  of,  iv,  199 

Donoughmore,  5th  Earl  of.  vi,  595 

Dorchester.  Lord  and  Lady,  vi,  598 

D'Orsay,     Count,     '  famooa     Parisian 
dandy,'      meets      D     at     Bulver's 
(1832),    i.    203;    brilliant    dinner 
guest,  i,   248;  takes  a  fancy  to  D 
(1834),    i,    255;    paints    D^s   pof 
trait,    i,    262;    manages    D's  affsir 
with    Morgan    O'ConneO.    i,    292; 
Henrietta  Tem^e  dedicated  to  him, 
i.  337;  and  Mirabel,  a  lifelike  por- 
trait   of    him,    i,    340-344;    D  re- 
luctant to  involve  him  in  his  finan- 
cial troubles,  i,  351.  ii.   115;  D  his 
guest  in   Kensington  (3ore,  i,  853; 
lectures   D  on   finance,    i,   357;  his 
portrait     of     Lyndhurst.     i,     890; 
parties  at  Gore  House,  ii,  81,  130; 
designs    a    waistcoat    for    a   bride- 
groom,  ii,   39;   at  Wycombe  Abbey 
and  Bradenham,   ii.   48-50;  at  D'f 
first    male    dinner-party    at    Gros- 
venor     Gate,     ii.     90;     his    sister, 
Duchesse  de   Gramont.   ii.   147;  st 
breakfast  at  Monckton  Milnes^n.  iii. 
53j  financial  crisis,  retreat  to  Parts. 
Lady    Blessingrton's    death,    life  >& 
Paris,  and  death   (1852),  iii.  1«5- 
167;   his  letters  at  Hoghenaen.  ▼. 
260 

Douce,  Francis,  i,  37 

Douro,  see  Wellington 

Doyle,  Sylvia,  v,  54 

Drake,    Tyrwhitt.    of    Shardek)e8.  if, 
173 

Drew,  Mrs.,  vi.  59 

Drummond,  H.,  iii.  118,  213.  236 

Drummond.  Thomas,  ii,  3,  141 

Ducrow,  i,  272,  278 

Dudley.  Countees  of.  v.  481 ;  vi,  599, 
605 

Dndley,  Earl  of.  vi,  187,  484 


Dafferin,  Udr.  I.  S31.  282,  aSS.  2St, 

808 
DulTcrin,    EaH   at,   i,    486;    tI,    407, 

40B.  438.   43S.   tie.  4TT,    S44 
Duir>*,  Sir  0.  Oavan.  iii.  481 ;  «,  T,  B 
Dake.  Sir  Jamss.  ill.  20T 
Damu.  GeD«ral,  iii.  ITS,  17S,  17S 
DuncaDDOD,  ViBcount.  i.  £80.  SSfl 
I>UDrDiilb«,  Thorn aa,  II.  4,  S5,  SB.  TO, 

DaniJaB.  "H.   (LotA  kelvifle),  ir.  £60. 


Uarqnia  of  aaariuTd*),   It.   43T- 

439 
DnpiD  (Preiident  ol  Ihs  ChambeT),  II. 

149 
DnppIlD,  Viaeount.  tI.  608 
Du  Prt.  O.  Q..  iii,  24,  8781  r.  £81 
JDBrham.  lat  Earl  of,  1.  24B,  250,  258. 

280,  281,  283,  287.  2flB,  278,  822, 


Harl, 
1,    83T, 


252,    200,    83T,    S8T,    3»0,   485, 


Sadtrn  <Jti«eion,  qDDt»d.  tI.  14 

Ealon,  Hcnrr  W.,  f,  3S1;  II,  13,  1S3 

EbriDCton.  ViacouDt,  i.  210 

S««  Somo,  1.  3 

SilJn6ur^&    £rif<u',    i.    77.    78,    S8G, 

380;  iT.  668.  Ga7;  *,  131,  168 
Edinburih,   Dacheaa  of,  t,   803,   344, 

345:  Ti,  134,  478 
BdiDbureh.    Duke   of.    Prince   AUnd, 


>,  331.  835.  888.  899; 


Bdwatd    Vtl,    ktDg, 

Walea 
Edwuda,   Sir  Wmrj. 
EcertoQ,  Algf ~ 


414;  tI,  473 


82.  119,  212.  4 


.   ill,   250,   345;    it. 


Wemjat).  It,  144,   210.  2S1.   432, 
435,   438.   436.   440.   518.   548;    t, 

Etdan.  E*r1  a[,  1.  57.  58,  91.  887;  II, 

EUio.'Eaii  of,  iv,  2-10.  241,  SS8 


"mTiTs-; 

■r59- 

Elllcott.   Bli 

Ellia. 'Henrj.  i,  204.'3'/5 
Enia,   Chirlea    (altcrvkrda  Lord  Sm- 
lQrd>,  V.  377,  426 


UaSyL"   iS!'  234.  wlf  h;  emlaaa'^ 

PoUrs     el     lie     ijntriean    Kfntnff 
CnB.pon*«,  1.  57.  58 

E 

gliiae.  Sir  H.   D..  t,   874 

EBterhaiy,  Prince,  ii.  31.  67 

Eton,   fiiiihfiil  dcacrlptioD  of.  in  Oon- 

ingibv.  Ii,  202 
Eugenie.  Empreu,  It,  6,  17.  58.  Ill, 

187;  T,  50,  61,  83,  426;  tI,  436 
EvsDs.    MsiT   Anne,   aee   I.ewia,    l£tt. 

Wyndham 
Evana,  Joan  and  Eli"""-    '<    <"< 
EvsnH,    T.    M.,    i,    6 


Evaoi,  Major  Viney. 
EiFlvn.  Mra..  ii.  183 
EvBraley.     Viaeount     (Spei 


66,    125.    220. 
376.  379 


'.  Lord,  T.  279 

J.  0.,   Ii,  61,   185 

>r.    i.    2li8;    U,    47,    122;    lU, 


.     BUbop    of     (PhiUpottt).    i 

.    Murchiooeu  ol    (wits  of  the 
Uirquii).  iii,  240 
.   Uirchigneu   of    (irifa  of 


f  1862.  Hi,  «se 

Bmoutb,    TlKOunt,   i,    SST,    S7T;    il, 

25.  B2;  Iii.  117;  .,  178;  »i,  S«B 
Eire.  Governor,  It,   427 

Faber,    Fi«d«rlck.    frlfad    of    Bnrtha 
Anbrar 


Fllcieri.  Sarih,  1.  3BS 

FidcddH.  Major,  ).  332 

Fane,  Julian,   ill,  B2a:  ir,  MS.  470 

Farrar,  Dean,  t,  9S 

fawcelt.  Henrv.  |>,  S23,  546;  t.  laS, 

soa.  204.  3^4.  see,  bb7,  4S7.  tro, 

*Ta.  *76,  B" 


I.  3S7;  ii,  32,  42 
JaioM,  iv.  SSi:  T.  1 


247,  369;  HI.   IS.  201.  51S 
field.  Baron,  i,   142 
Flelden.   John.    il.   75.    SO.   SS 
Fialdine.  Colonal.  it.  S73 

Fiji '  Iilandi.   annenlioD  of,   t.    457; 

Tl,  412 
Fillmore,   Presideat,  iii.  SB5,  385 
Finlay,  O..   iii,   256 
FiUclarenre,    Lord   Adotphni.   11,    21 
Flugsrald,  Lord,  ii.  63,  SO 
Flliienld,  8ir  W.  R.  S..  It.  434 
FiUmaurlpe.   Life  o/  Lard  OramfUlt. 

quoled.  t.  7e.  Ti.  824;   menlioDed. 


FiUwilliam.  6 
Flaiman.  >.  II 
Fletnlng.  Mr,. 


Fleurii 


aoie\ 


Florence,  i.  106-108 
Plovd.   Ltdy.  i,  877 
Follett.    Bir  WiUiam,  I 
48    Bl.  B2 

FoabUnque,  Albaox,  1. 

Fonblnnque.    E.   B,    de,    Liret 


PoreBler,  Lady.  t.  23' 
Poreaier.  lit  ^^rd.  v. 
Foreiler.  2nd  Lord,  i. 


:  Ii.  48.  4B, 
Oenoml   Ceril    (after 


1874  3rd  Lord), 
304 

S72, '477.  48S;  tI  47,  56.  T 


Fo«,  W.  J.,  ill.  67;  It.  74 
Fax.  Hiule.  lea  Panmnn 
Prance,     ei- Prince     Imparial    of.    tI, 

436-439 
Franel*  Joaeph,  Emperor  of  Asitri^ 

Pran'eo-PruMian    War,    v.    125,    121, 
130,  183,  IBS,  167,  191,  407;  Tl,  ■ 
Prunkfort,  1,  51 
Fraaar,    Sir   WiUlam,    BQlhor  of  Dit 


;'.!!"' 


',  502,  I 


■CM  of  D, 
__J;  iT,  145, 
10,   182,  4TS, 

800:  0 


448,    44B.    SflS 

b  aba'nt  hli 


i,   6DS,  523.   523; 
',    636 


FrBKr'f     MaeaiiKi,     I,      207.     320; 

qaoled,  ii.  816;  quoted,  t,  601 
Freeman,  E.  A,,  H  107.  194 
Ftemaatle,   Sir  Thomu,  lee  OottedMt 

LoH 
Fnmanlle,   Sir  Obarica,  It,  448,  SIX 

828 
Fremantle.  T.  F..  t,  67,  88 
Freneb  Raralutlon  (1S4S),  Ui.  60,  9S, 

172-17S.   184,   188,   191 
Fnre.    Sir    Bartle.    t,    429;    Ti,   STt 

S9B,  417  tei..  438.  458,  4S1 
FreaUald,  Meiara,  1.  92 
FlollMrl.   1.    S4 
Froude.   J.  A.,  on  HmriitU  Ttwrlt, 

i.   B4S;   bii  iniccuraciei   about  Ib> 

■neotine    with    Mra,    Brydsea    WiU- 


eru   poller,   vi.   214;    on   D'a 
policy,  Tl.  508 
Fortado,  Rebecca  Headet,  1,  6 


Oaroett.    Dr..    loril   BiaeoiujUU  —i 

SheUn.  qDOted.  I,  362 
OaChornt  Bardv.  I   Kmofr.  qaoMd, 

ii.  248;  t,  495,  SOS.  526:  tI.  102, 

163.  261;  meoliooed,  t1.  283,  275 
OaTard.  Mam.,  t,  440,  445 
Oeoeral    Eleclioni:     (1S32).    I.    217; 

(1837).  il.  8;  (1841),  Ii.  116.  172; 

(1S4T),      iii,      19-27.     S27.     417: 

(1852).  377-380,  482;   (1657).  ir. 

74-78;      (185S),      It,      233     *c«.; 

(ISeS).    IT.    411-416;     (IB6B).  T. 

SS-Sa.   103,    106.   127;    (1874).  t, 

272,   282,   359;    (ISBO),   Ti.   514- 

62S 


, _,    96-99 

Otntlrman't  Maeatme,  I,  11.  Sa 

Ocorcfl   I.,   il.   ZTO 

Geotis  II..  t),  270 

GcoTce    III.,   ii,   270.    274 1   It,    SBS; 

Ti.   4S2 
George   IV..   i,   S88 


Bibbi,  H.  H.,  arteiwardi  Lord  Alden- 

_,    ._.      _.    128; 

lii,  608;  ir.  10.  72.  74,   112.  118, 

244,  245,  857.  437.  517 
ailwoD.     E.     <iri«rvuiU    Lord    Ath' 

bounit),  il  595.  599 
Giff»rd.     Sir     H»rain»8     (aftenraTda 

Earl  o/  Htlabury).  t.  290,  3BB 
GiKord,    Lord,    I.   SSO 
aa  BIOM.  V,  B78 
aiibonit    T..  ii.  SS 
Gladnone.  Mn..  it,  a2T,  000:  t.  131 
Oladstoat,   W.    E.,  opinion  of  Firion 

reford.  i'.  27d:  'meela  D  at  dinosr  at 
Lrndhurat'i,  I,  277 ;  D'Onay'a  por- 
trait o(  Ljindhunt  in  hi*  pouei- 
lion  i.  890;  oa  (ronl  OppoiilioD 
heocl,  (1837),  ii.  B;  oppdncS  RuB- 
hU'i  EducBlion  BiU.  11.  02;  on 
Proleclioo  (1841),  ii.  133.  and 
843),  II,  143;  dahoded  by  D  in 

1844,  Ii, 


18B9  D'n  Irlsli  ipcecli  ol 

193;   not  Coningiby,  ii.  ! 

ion  or  Peet.  ii.  310.  322;  .«.»».  ..^ 

MarnoDlh    Bill.    I>,    324;   joina   re- 

conitructed  Tee!  Cabinet  (1S46)  an 

Colonial    BerreUty.    ii.    843:    witb- 

aui  ■  nenl  in  Parliiunenl.  Ii.  372 

Elected  for  Oiford  University 
(1847).  iii,  U7;  suiimrtB  Jew  BiU, 
IH.  87.  79;  rotes  with  Proleilion- 
lata  on  RunelVa  Sugar  Bill.  ill.  SB; 
■drootea  r«:iprocit7  on  Navigation 
Bill,  iii.  203;  lupporti  D  in  local 
taialioa  debgtF,  1S50,  iii.  244-34S: 
agreeable  to  D  al  Academy  dinner. 
iiU   250:    piclfiH  debate,    iii.   25S- 


iSt 

i^\ 

and  D,  111.  2 

rvB    under    Derby    In 

291:  withdr 

r 

00° 

D'     local  laiatlo 

U^litry 

of 

il.    354, 

Vwanl  SealB 

Bill.  ill. 

512^ 

prlTHe  letter 

ir^Bs"! 

bitte 

in''on°'"ddrewi,    No- 

85 

•„s,r,^ 

■Wi™ 

rear, 

Qtion 

ii.' 

.s'.v.;e: 

s&s 

iltry 

423.    424:    Pri 

ce    Con- 

tort 

hi« 

lil.  4;:l: 

ii'i 

'•s. 

"a 

f  D  December  Budg- 
lacks  it.  iii.  435,  447, 

448 

Cbs 

nceUor  of  tbe  Eichaqnar 

r  Palmenton,  Iii, 


■X  tm 

(1852).  ill.  <7S:  Dnfriandly  eor- 
reipondeuce  witb  D,  HI.  4TS-4B0; 
BudgeU  (1858).  iii.  5DB-S0B,  B14, 
(18561,  111,  530,  540;  Roebuck'! 
motion,  iii,  556,  568;  refuae*  to 
join  Derby  (18S5).  iii.  560-565; 
reiigni  offleB  onder  Palm 
GOB 

For  pead. 
ClTil  Serrif 
Budget! 

277,    (I ,_ 

271,  27a,  281.  (1861),  _..  .__, 
296.  267;  ■pproiimato  to  Derby 
•ad  D  (1SS7),  i*.  70,  71;  oppoaea 
DiTorre  Bill.  It,  95;  retoMi  to  ioiu 
Derby    aateronient.     (18S8-fl),    iv. 


vilh  D.  i>, 
laoiJe,  it.  1 
port  for  Deri 


Iriah  policy,  iv,  408.  S7G,  600:  da- 
tealed  Bt  Oiford,  iv,  414;  leader 
of  Houte  of  Commont,  It,  424:  In- 
trodacei  Reform  Bill  of  1B6B.  It, 
430:  'deib  and  blood'  apeecb,  It. 
431:  detest  on  Dunkellin'a  amend- 
ment. It,  438;  attacka  Reform  BUI 
of  1867.  It.  621-523,  529,  580, 
532.  536-539;  ba  and  D  compared. 
It,  585:  regard  (or  Mie.  D  —  gym- 
paltay  wilb  D  in  ber  illneia.  It,  670, 
S71;  at  Mra.  D'*  parly.  W,  800 

Leader  of  Libera]  party  aa  Roa- 
aell'l  reliraioeiit.  t,  2;  moral  dlR- 
approbotioD  of  D.  t,  8:  takaa  up 
Iriab  Churcb  quealion,  t,  4;  pni- 
poun  big  famoua  DiaeatabUabmenC 
reaolutiona,  v.  0.  11,  15,  IB;  dis- 
gust of  tbe  Queen,  t,  20,  28;  car- 
ries motion  lo  go  IdIo  Committee,  *, 


r.  37;  auapensory  BiU,  t,  88;  M 
^imenlB    Minialera    on    Abytaini 


litb.  T,  B3 ;  followed  D'a  18 
Precedent  of  iminediate  reaignati 
n  1874  and  In  1886,  T,  96;  « 
Tatulatea  Urg.  D.  on  her  peerai 
.  100:  Ptime  Uiniater  (1868), 
OS;    Irish   Chnreb   Bill,    t.    10 


lOS;  ■trarisB  crlma  la  Inlind.  t. 

lie,  13S;  Iriih  Land  BUI.  t, 
IIS-IZO;  erDiiooiea  in  anDimeaU, 

il'y  in  FriocoGermiin  W.r.  t,  137; 
Edinburgli  Rrvirm  article,  T,  IBl; 
RuhIb  ind  (he  Blirk  BtK  t.  ISi; 


1TB:  Collier  aad  Bv«1mB  Ksadali). 
I,  180:  wsninj  popularity,  t.  182, 
277:  compuriKin  wilh  D.  biUi  vir- 
m  ideal,  t,  lea ;  Irbb  T^nlienity 
Bill,  T,  203-206:  mifDatioD,  t, 
20T.  208:  communicsIlDU  with  D 
through    th«    gntED.    T.    209-217; 

pathy  over  Lady  B'l  dsa'tt.  t,'  2S0; 
rMomtrncU  Qoyernment,  t,  256; 
D'a  Tiew  of  hit  political  proipeela 
io  September.  1»73.  t.  258;  Uiaii- 
try  accuied  by  D  In  Bath  letter  ot 
'ptBDderiDE     and     blnnderinf.'     y, 

ParUament,  "y,  2*70:  di.i<IlTM'par- 
llamenl,    January,    1S74.    t.    272; 


2S0:  failure  of  hia  lefiiladon  Kt  ap- 
peal*  Ireland,    v,   281 ;    reilfni,   t, 

palhelic  refereare  by  6  to  hii  de- 
feat, T,  809 :  avofded,  when  In 
power,  deallni  with  Rltuallin.  t, 
814;  Blronc  oppoailion  to  Fahlic 
■Worship  Bill,  r.  323-325.  837, 
331:  to  Scotch  Patronasa  Bill,  v, 
633:  and  to  Eudowed  Schooli  Bill, 
T.  333;  only  Tielled  Ireland  once.  D 
never,  v.  347;  retireDient  (rom  Op- 
poiilion  leadeiehip.  t.  381 ;  hie  per- 
■ietent  •  malignity '  to  D.  t.  881, 
Ti.  58:  reappearance  in  the  Houaa 
of  Commone,  y,  375.  384;  attacka 
Northcote'a  Budget,  v,  377:  D  on 
hii  literary  alrle,  >,  381 :  aupported 
eon  hi  ruction  of  Suei  Canal,  but  re- 
fused to  aecure  British  Interest  in 
It,  »,  408;  refn«ed  deflnile  promise 
of  support  to  Shet  All,  the  Afghan 
Ameer,  v,  409;  opposed  Suei  Canal 
pnrohBBB,    V,    461,     480,    487;    ra- 

Siidiates  Lowe's  attack  on  Ihs 
ueen,  v.  478;  compared,  as  leader 
of  Rouse  of  CommanB.  with  D,   t. 

And  nationallly,  vi,  10,  11;  rec- 
ommends poliCT  of  pressing  (or 
Tuikieh  reforms  on  AJdreM,  1878. 


Bulfar^ 


onlT  partial,  vi,  5S-57;  deep 
pidons  of  B  and  bla  policr.  vl, 
&9;   'man  pamphlet  on  Bulffai 


Barron,  ri,  S.  B9,  <0 ;  D'l  vtov  •( 
hia  action,  ri.  SO,  61,  SB.  87,  BO, 
83;  aniwared  by  D  In  A^Wbi^ 
tpeech.  Ti.  85.  88 ;  eipecta  asniiin 
inside  Cabinet.  tI.  95;  ■(  31. 
Jamei's  Ball  CaafereDcc.  vi.  104. 
loe,  107;  faU  emude  atrontly  dis- 
approved by  Queen,  vi,  67,  107. 
132,  183.  144 :  veheoMnt  atucki  ia 
Parliament,  vi,  138;  hia  molnlliuu 
of  censure  heavilv  defeated,  vi, 
137:  aiilatlon  Rill  powerful.  Aa- 
gnst,  1877.  *1.  ITT.  asd  Deremlwr. 
18T7.  vi.  SOS:  I>'i  vie*  of  his 
and  of  hi*  llteraiT  style,  vi.  IBO. 
181;  speech  at  Oxford  abont  cooa- 
terworkinc  B.  vi,  388,  330:  Uaned 
(or  giving  op  Corfu,  vi,  251 ;  thsrs 
of  nsponsibflit;  for  Amunlan  mal- 
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Com 


S4B.    440;   at- 

■L   801.   847.   I»- 

'"  B  OB  psr 

I-  Tirfil- 

'^rae»  in 


^   I*!: 


of  treating  th»  Qii^rn  i-oatrulsd 
*l(h  B's,  V,  «-.4.  -i.ss  4S4:  Mid- 
lothian Mmnatjn,  vl  ■ipt  jfn- 
Irish  policy  and  lu  MtUIi.  vl.  IM'. 
flouU  B'a  warningi  abont  Ireliad. 
18B0.  vi,  517:  appeala  to  tosatiy 
to  overthrow  him  at  General  Etoc- 
tion.  vi.  518;  wini  rweeping  rle- 
tory,  vl.  522.  623;  Qneen  agaiut 
Bending  for  hlin,  vl,  S2S.  SSS-BSS: 
becomea  Prime  Uiniater  (1880).  v 


G3S.   5 


rally   Involve 

;;   -A.  V,'  in 


t  that 


696:   dilEcnltr  of  cod 
bilti'nesi'l.f  'Blf''lv'"J 


^B*.   1881.  vl, 
1,      vi,     600; 


Gleaelg,  Lord.  i.  321 
QXabt.  I,   318,  SSO;   '" 


ii.  393,  490:  t, 
1B3,  183; 


ill.  548 
Goderich.  aee  RIpon 
Godley.  John  Robert,  iii,  S34 


Ooldsmlth.      01 

lease  D'Isra 

Ooldamilh,  L., 


Oerdon,  Clonal  Sir  CharlM.  I,  14Z 

6on.  Chirin,  i.  204 

Odtc.  HddUku.  i.  24S 

Gore.  Mr...  T    803,  886,  BTT 


Prince. 
I  Vienn 


D    PlCB. 


i«,  S40r~RaHiaii  CtuDceUor.  v^  Bl) 
<10;  pTeveaa  Biimarck  Irom  dii- 
tnrbliif  peace  of  Europe  in  1BT5,  v, 
422    42J:  at  Barlin  with  Biamarck 

450;  d«nouaced  in  ISTO  BUck  's«s 
clanaa  at  TreUj  ol  Pane,  t1.  S: 
Andraasf  ootc,  *l.  IT,  18:  Berlin 
■ ;  Bitmi     ■ 


truat    of    him.    t1. 
IBS;  neEotiationa  n 


eirtuSar^^^^^^ 
,  136;  B'a 


ipeeehcg,  H.  28.  13B,  IBS,  ill.  269: 
87'!''HomS"^rM''aiTMi*m';     "e- 


I,  181.  164,  IBS;  I 


li,  311.  312;  anaven  D'a  alt 
P»el  of  FebrnaiT  28.  1S46,  i 
[ollowa  Peel  in  nipportinr  m 
lion  of  Corn  Idwa,  ij,  SsS 


20-1-207:  D  prepared  to  bee  him 
Leader  of  Ihe  Houae,  iil,  242  ;  '  un- 
boried  '  by  Uladsloae,  ili.  244-246; 
oTermrea  (rooi  D  through  Undon- 
derry  refnsed,  Hi,  273-217;  general 
proBperily  and  agriculture,  ili.  £83  : 
sent  (or  by  the  Queen,  iii,  288;  and 
Ireland.  11,  297:   condemns  D'l  de- 


England,  Tl.  288,  202:  ShouTi 
memorandum.  tI,  SOS ;  flnt  1 
lian  PlenipatantiarT' at  Berlin  ( 
Ereai.  Ti,  BIO;  fall  at  apening 
alon.  t).  817.   818;  Important 


Budget,  Iil.  481,  443-445:  bia  i 
miration  of  D'b  Ulenli,  iii,  45< 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  i 
4T5 :  ahnse  of  Louie  Napoleon,  i 


aia'a  intenlio 
316,  S77  :  oa 
408;  relallDi 
487 


1.  O.  J.  (adern 


with   Biamarck.    tI, 

rda  Vieeonnt), 
IV.  42T,  y,  102,  274,  279,  810.  Bll, 
451,  485;  ti,  04.  SOI,  427,  441, 
442 

GMcheil,  Mn...   t1.   BOS 

GoachenJoubert  Mission,  tI,  SS,  441 

Ooaae,  Edmund.  t1,  573 

-Ooaset,   Caplain,   v,    314 

Ooulbum.  H.,  1,  265;  ii.  8;  ui.  13. 
el.  83,  DO,  98,  201.  208,  200.  292- 
294,  426.  437,  448 

Gower.  Lord  Ronald.  W,  S98;  t.  31. 
221;  Rrminliccncti.  quoM,  t,  228 

RrahBM,  L.dy,  i.  284 

Graham.  Sir  Jamea.  Icarea  Onj't 
Miniatry  with  Stanlty,  1,  260:  r«- 
fnie.  to  join  Peel's  Uiaiatr; 
(1834),  i,  265;  Lord  Ijyndhuret 
auggeata  his  leading  the  Houae  of 
Commona   (1B8G).  1,  802;  Brat  >e- 

Siainlance  with  D.  i.  S31;  Retorm 
ill  <1882).  i.  3S9:  Iseea  hia  geat. 
II,  3;  aocUl  Intercoura*  with  D,  II. 
39,  34.  249;  piaisea  (nil  cboeia  Di 


Coniplraey  Bill.  It,  114.  116;  aup- 
porta  Minlstera  on  Oude  proclama- 
tion. iT.  144.  14T,  14B;  faUing 
health.  It,  15S:  D  oReie  to  resign 
lead  to  him  — he  adiiaei  Gladalono 
to  accept  office  under  Derby,  li, 
156-15g.  290;  hoatmty  to  Mlnla- 
tera  in  General  Election.  18S9,  It. 
348;  iharp  paaaate  belween  D  and 
him  in  debate,  It,  249,  250;  on 
paper  duly.  It.  291;  death.  It,  Boa 
Brain,  Cornty,  T,  390 


356;  ; 


147-149 


,  148.  ] 


I  of    (afterw 


rdt  6th 


Lionisl,  Iil.  85.  22S,  308,  313,  373, 
882;  accordingly  reeigaed  poet  in 
Prince  ConiDrfe  household,  ill.  8fi; 


imiiteo  ol  Throfc  III, 
;  apaech  in  Farlia- 
V  O,  iii.  202;  oMta 


orihlsT,   ill,   HO:    at  mc«t- 

i,    28S-29<:    dcMrminH    to 

i.  311;  vlgite  Hoghendca, 
tall  ittltuda  tawirdt  D,  iil. 
;  eonlBKncw  St  BurgbleT, 
sUndn  iltnr  from  D«rbr  i 


titude  tfl  D   OS  VUlien   i 
111.   415,   «22;   OMti   D  ■ 


tBdll    . 


araar*     BrilUk     Sint 

quQltd,  ii.   12 
Qrant,   Ctairlea.   i,   223 


iU,  2i0: 

•Fnildgnt     and 


OranTUle,  Sod  Esrl.  In  ISHI  PirUa- 
ment  *■  Lord  l^vHon,  ii.  4;  m>TM 
Addreas,  ii.  6;  in  Couliiion  Cabinet 
^1852),   ill.  475;  Itodflr  of  Oppod- 


260 :  aad  K 

Ballabarr  ir 
dia,  T,  TG; 


FonliD  Secretarj.  t,  130:  Buuii'a 
violation  of  TreatT  of  Paria.  T, 
130;    Wubiagton   Treat;,    t,    1T7; 


Balgarl 


Quhq'b  Ticv  af  bim,  yi.  14T.  163: 
goes  10  Windsor  with  Horltnglon  to 
catlTince  Que^n  about  Qladatone.  vi, 
539:  Foreign  Secretary,  li,  543; 
on  B'b  iilneH,  Ti.  603,  604:  prin- 
cipal   Kueat   at    D'a    Iml   paHj,   tI, 

in  HouM  o(  Lord",  vi.  623 

s.  8.  R.,  iv,  490,  602.  503.  507 


',  335: 


Greece,'  King'Oeorgs 

Greeae.  E..  t.   485 

Orranan.  Sii  G.,   r,  92 

Oreenwood,    Frederick,    t.    439,    440. 

441;  Ti,  634 
OrtgotT,  Dean,  t,  91.  70,  71.  314 
Oregorr,  Sir  William.  Aulobiatn-aphV' 

quoted,  i,  155;  It.  140,  441 
Qrenfell.  Paacoe.  I,  213 
Orentille,     Lady     Annr      '-' -'- 

Lad;r  A.  Oore-Langto 


'',   283' 


',   283 
25,  100: 


130. 


Grevllle,\v,  F.. 

of  tsl'enl,'  aaid'of'hiiD  by  D,  Hi.  83: 
leader)    u  *  tallica]   dlaplay/   i^ 


D  (in  1B4T)  aa  '  ditrepo table.'  iii. 
136;  Ireland,  Papal  atYreBloii. 
and  Clarendon,  iii,  267-269;  «m. 
oKtion  with  Delane,  iii.  S30;  oB 
Palilnjlon'B  appointioont,  iii.  348; 
admlta  D'l  anccea  aa  Undv.  ill, 
875;  'apeech  of  derQiata  malifnih^ 
iii,  488 

On  Palmarilon'a  papalarity.  It. 
72;  lov  eallmalisD  of  Palmeratoa. 
It,  99;  reairna  poet  aa  Clerk  of  tba 
Council  in  Der^'a  GoTernment.  ir, 
183:  priliei  D'a  repl;  to  RnaalL 
W,    209;    bet    with    Lyndhnnt.   Ir, 


itruil.    and    dlifike    i^   I 


e  Oonaei 


I,   iT.  2 


—    — •  daalgnated   m  '•»■ 

eial  outrage'  by  D,  t,  348;  cbir- 
acter  of  Peel,  ».  B49;  Queen't  iKff- 
ror  at  if™Dir».  »,  S50 

□rey.  General  Iha  Hon.  Charlrt.  i. 
Sl3,  220,  222,  223.  269.  276,  2M: 
iv,  442,  456-45B.  471,  473.  5IIS, 
517.  S30.  637,  589.  5^7,  5B9;  i. 
14,  ,18,  95,  BO,  97,  354:  H  474 

3tey.  Sir  George,  ii.  19.  86,  330;  iii. 
244.  S25.  379,  433;   It.   153.  2i>. 


3roa?enor.  Lord  Robert  <a(terwardi 
Lord  Eburj).  Hi.  33S.  390 

Srote,  O.,  ii,  4.  7.  75;  iii.  509 

5u  ere  inn,   i,   5 

3ue»t,  Lady  Cornell*,  rt.  409 

^uiiot,  il.  94,  a.->.  150,  151.  152,  1J«, 
157,   338-341:    iil,    137,    170,   172. 


iurney.   liuiuell.   t.  S24 
faber.  Baron  de,  i,  206.   347 


Hnll,  A.  W..  T,  312 

Hall,   Peler,  i,  84 

Hfllnm.   Henry.   iL   7 

72.    193;  iii. 

Hamilton,  Alexander, 

Hmnillon.    Dueheaa  of 

(wife  of  ItHb 

Duke),  i.  250.  2S1 

HamiiloQ.    Ducbeea  of 

Duke),  iv.  54 

HaniLlion,     Urd    Clau 

.    ii.    BI,    126, 

130:  V,  389:  Ti.  698 

HaoiltlOD,    Lord    Owrg 

.   T,   98,   177. 

2M.  804,  sea,  394,  308,  486.  488. 

498:  <ri.  ZBl.  434,  559,  599:  Par 

liammtarv    RminiMcinct,    qaoled. 

T.  177.  804,  4B7,  503:  vl,  67,  280. 
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BamiltDll.  O.  A.,  lii,  42S.  433,  5621 

iT,  143.  194,  253,  483 
HmuIUoD,  Sir  John,  i.  43.  50 
HamilloD,  Wslttr,  I.  37 
Hamilton.  W.  K..  Bishop,  v.  flS,  820 
Hiiuliv,  3ir  E.,  >.  108;  t1.  39S 
Hami>d«a,  John.  iii.  25.  100.  459 
HmmptDQ,  *ta  FakiaglOQ 
HankEi.  Thomun.  t.  335,  448 

IlBnatBiil,  M..  tI,'si2.  387.  350 
HsnoTer,   Ernni,   Klnc  of.   it.   182 
Hanoisr.    Geurge,    Kide  o[,    vi,    317, 

818 
Hanover,  Quwn  of,  tI,  339,  340 
Hana,  of  Uallnea.  i,  47 
Harcourl,   Sir  William,   li,   297:   Bad 


B'>  lagl  HnEheo^ea  parly, 
■enda  her  audit  ale.  t,  21 
porU   Puhlie   Womhip   Bill 


aupport    ia    Houae. 


lurt.  de.  Frvnch  Ambaaiadar.  Ti. 
;.   373,   409 

>urt,  Mme.  de.  t1.  801.  373,  409 
lago,  Vitcannt,  I,  265,  818:  il. 
20,  23,   S7,   135;      "     " 


r,  483 


Hardwi 


,    2Q5:    11, 


_    :    lii.    117,    125.    144,    279,   i95, 

302,  336.  345,  460,  525,  528,  552: 

It.  82.  119.  189 
Hardwickc,  5th  Earl  or,  tI,  589 
H«rdy.  Alfred  OathoniB.  »,  108 
Hardy,     Mri.     Oatborae     jaftervarda 

Counliaa  of  CraDbrook),  V,  226;  II, 

409 


tation.  iv,  414,  442:  on  Gladilooe's 
Reform  Bill,  iv,  430:  I>  forwardi 
bi>  adiancs,  1>,  444;  Preaideot  ot 
Poor  Law  Board  and  Cibinet,  ii, 
44S;  and  local  corernmeut  of  Loa- 


don.  i*.  479;  Il-a  'aword-ai 
ParUamenl,  iT.  480  :  Btiitudi< 
form   BUI   at    1£|17.    iv.    -ly.'i 


498, 


lly 


ns  erODp,  It.  500,  511;  autbor- 
in  Cabinet,  It.  515:   D'l  li„alen- 

'- ^--    -  •  Bill,    It. 

mlts  him 


caring'  Siforiu  "fi'iui 
G15.  Glfl,  G2B,  531.:  O 
abont   compooDd    hoiueniuder,    and 
obtaiDi  hii  appraral.  It.  540-542; 
Home  SeereUrr.  It,  589,  B73-G75, 

Valuabls  cTidenca  at  bii  dlaTlBi. 
T,  3:  Iriah  policy,  t,  12.  17,  21,  24. 
28,  41;  doabU  and  peraanal  lone- 
ing  (or  realmatlon,  v.  33;  recom- 
mend! High  Ohnrchman  for  preterm 
ment.  t,  59;  leadinc  opponent  of 
Ulsdatone'a  Irith  Church  Bill,  t, 
104:  De  reliance  on,  t,  122,  123. 
225;  at  Burgbley,  on  D'a  leader- 
ahjp,  V  173;  itmnfly  aiainat  tak- 
Ini  otEce  in  1673,  t,  206.  207; 
Tlait  to  Hngheodea  afler  Lady  B'l 
death,  v.  233;  political  action.  *, 
254,  2SS;  aoteruina  D  and  other 
leaden   at   Hemated,    v,    269,   284: 


febrnary,  1874,  t,  273,  285;  Bec- 
Blary  for  War,  i,  287-290; 
.galoit  PuMla  Worahip  Bill,  t. 
!24:  pauase  *lth  Oladatona  In 
'arllament.  t  375,  876;  taken 
■riy  into  conOdsnca  aboat  D'a  ed- 


■boat 


rahlp 


Eaatern     Qu 
BiU,'  Ti,    16 


,  634,  G25;  loyaHy  t. 
,  526;  reaion  for  D'l  deci- 
T,  G2T,  528;  recommenda  Btn- 
tor  Truro.  tI.  97 ;  militafy 
raliona,  tL  08-100:  anawen 
lone'a  and  Hartinpou'i  at- 
,  136;  aupporla  D  oD 
Btiou.  Tl.  15S.  163, 
•  to  realfD  on  Burlala 
:  at  Hsghenden.  H. 
r  party  In  Cabinet;  tL 
ma;  nuppom  D  on  jncreaia  f^ 
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CabuL  vl.  380;  loei  to  Hafben- 
dea  to  diacuM  Indian  problem,  tL 
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HawliinB^.r.  H..  i.  203 


\V.  P., 

Havnerip,  Baron  d«.  Ti.  322,  477 

Hayt^,   Sir  W.  Q..  lii,   44S 

Sayttr.  A.  {Bderwardu  Urd  Haveri- 

ham),  iv,  435.  436 
Harvard.   .\brahBm.  il.  96;  111.  205; 

V.  16B.  178 
Haywatd,  Mrs.,  li.  96 
Healhcolc  Sir  W.,  It.  297.  2B8.  300. 

440,  519,  522 
Eratk'i  Book  o/  Braviy,  I.  338.  S5S 
Heidelhere.  I.   51 
Heinp,  i,  192,  224 


I.  a  18 

ita.'  i,  2se,  asa,  ssb 

■  Timpii,  u  234,  35B.  ass. 

»;  T.  287.   S4D:   Ti,   331 


Lidner     (aft«rwarda     Lord 
a(    L«a),    complimcnti   D 

"  ""  "  "*"      of  Pwi 


defend!  Corn  Id> 

Et'd!  who  IreaU  hini'u  PhI'i 
'ralel.'  li.  321:  nipporta  Peel  ia 
modifyloK  Corn  Lawa.  li.  335:  Sec- 
retarr  aC  War,  il.  364,  ass^^offendi 
both  ProIeclionisU  and  Vhtigt  br 
talk  of  KFret  npgotialioni.  ii,  3S6; 
decUnei  to  lerve  nnder  RuhII.  lii, 
2:  lame  bench  a>  D,  lii,  13;  UoBck- 
lOD  Ultnea  on  him.  111.  51.  52;  (el- 
loiri  PeeL  Hi,  83:  Totea  with  Ger- 
ernmeat  acalnit  D'l  local  uulisa 
mollsD.  IS4B.  lii,  201;  aita  not  D 
r,  ili,  SSO-.Ckm 


802,     384:     Villi 


1   Chnrth,    lii.   ! 


-Pil- 


Derby   UinlMn',    iii.    580-564:    re- 
meat,    iil.     568:     auppona    Cobdea 


ft'? 

ed 

rather 

rCked  bj  D  in  Parllamcnl 

'^iV 

',"" 

him,  ill,  117:  quealloD  of  lea> 
•hip  aRain,  iii,  120-124,  131: 
dedlnea  it,   lii,    128.   133;   inn 
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(1851).  Hi,  291-295;  and  Pro- 
toctioiv,  iii,  814,  378;  refu8«s 
Colonial  'Secretaryship,  iii.  344; 
President  of  Board  ox  Control,  iii, 
845;  Burmese  War,  iii,  398;  re- 
tirement, and  tribute  from  D,  iii, 
516 

Herschell.  Lord,  ri.  584 

Hertford,  3rd  Marquis  of.  i,  248,  252 ; 
ii,  127,  130,  201;  vi,  359 

Hertford.  5th  Marquis  of,  v.  874, 
375 

HenegOTina,  v,  396,  439;  vi,  11,  12, 
14 

Hesse,  Princess  Louis  of,  vi.  35 

Heytesbury,  Lord,  i,  205;  ii,  847;  ▼, 
77 

Hibbert,  J.  T.,  iv,  539 

Hicka  Beach,  Sir  Michael  (after- 
wards Earl  of  St.  Aldwyn),  enters 
official  life  under  D,  iv,  595;  Un- 
der-Secretary for  Home  Affairs,  ▼. 
81;  D  says  *very  able  and  rising: 
man,'  ▼,  271;  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  ▼,  290;  speech  praised  by 
D,  ▼,  304;  suggested  for  Board  of 
Trade,  v,  395;  promoted  to  Cab- 
inet 1876,  V,  524;  belongs  to  war 
party  in  Cabinet  (1877),  vi.  152, 
183.  194,  202;  Colonial  SecreUry 
(1878),  VI,  228,  280,  419;  Zulu 
War,  vi,  420,  421.  423.  429;  his 
Irish  policy,  vi,  509:  against  dis- 
solution in  March,  1880,  vi,  524; 
with  Queen  at  Baden,  April,  1880, 
vi,  528.  532,  533 

Higham  Hall,  i,  24.  25 

Hill.  Alex.  Staveley,  i,  391 

niatorie  Fancies,  ii,  243 

Historical  Oeography  of  British 
Colonies,  quoted,  vi,  418 

Hobhouse,  see  Broughton 

Hodgkinson.  O.,   iv,   539,  540,  564 

Hodgson,  R.,  ii,  128 

Hoey,  Cashel,  v,  10 

Hogg,  Sir  James  W.,  ii,  90,  92;  iii, 
397 

HohcDlohe.  Prince,  vi.  310,  316,  338 

Holker,   Sir  John,  v.  290.   398 

Holland.  Lady,  v,  390,  393 

Holland,   I^rd,   i,   387;   ii,  95 

Holland,   Sir  Henry,  iv,  340,  397 

Holland.  King  of.  abdicates,  ii,  95 

Holland,  Queen  of,  iv,  94 

Holmes,  i,  877,  888 

Hone,  .Vrchdeacon,  v,  64 

Hood,  Viscount,  i.  139 

Hook,  Dean,  v,  65,  66 

Hook.  Theodore,  i,  93;  ii,  33,  61;  iii, 
490 

Hookham,  i,  257 

Hope,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Advian,  ii,  96, 
147 

Hope,  A.  J.  Beresford,  ii,  129;  iv. 
44,  358,  508,  522,  531;  v,  141,  314, 
316;   vi.   600 

Hope.  Henry  T..  D  at  his  entertain- 
ments, i.  247,  ii,  14,  92;  in  Paris, 
ii.  147,  148;  D  his  guest,  ii,  183; 
'  Young  England  *  party  meet  at 
his  house,  the  Deepdene.  ii,  194; 
origin  of  Coningsby,  ii,  197;  dedi- 
cated to  him,  ii.  199;  enchanted 
with  the  book  il,  200,  225,  226; 
Appreciation  of  D's  speech  of  April 


24,  1844j  ii,  239 ;  D  seeks  his  help 
in  founding  Press,  iii.  491 

Hope,  James,  iii,   302 

Hope.  Lady  Mildred  Beresford,  v,  284 

Hornby,  Admiral  Sir  O.  P.,  vi,  29, 
231,  255 

Horner,  P.,  ii,  307,  385 

Horsman,  E.,  important  Liberal  poli- 
tician, ii.  379.  571,  v.  15,  93,  886; 
friendly  to  Derby  Crovernment  of 
1858,  iv,  125.  129.  198.  210;  D 
offers  him  Cabinet  office,  iv,  288, 
239 ;  D  dubs  him  a  *  superior 
person,*  iv,  347,  vi,  16;  leaditig 
Anti-Reformer,  iv,  409.  430.  490, 
515,  517;  refuses  to  serve  under 
Derby,   1866,  iv,  440,  442 

Horton,  Wilmot,  i,  65 

Hotham,  Lord,  iii,  390;  iv,  292, 
518 

Houghton,  Lord,  till  1863  Richard 
Monckton  Milnes,  compliments  D 
on  his  copyright  speech,  ii,  26; 
praises  Alarcos,  ii,  64;  Orford's 
description  of  him,  ii,  94;  respon- 
sible for  story  that  Stanley  pre- 
vented Peel  from  offering  D  office, 
ii,  122;  anecdote,  ii,  129;  and 
'Toung  England,'  ii.  168,  195;  his 
breakfast  parties,  ii,  193;  iii,  53; 
on  Coningsby,  ii,  200;  entertains  D 
at  Fryston,  ii.  247;  depicted  as 
Vavasour  in  Tanered,  iii,  50,  51; 
D's  memorandum  on  him,  iii,  51- 
53;  and  1848  Revolution,  ui,  95, 
96,  179 :  friendly  service  to  D  about 
plagiarism  from  Thiers,  iii,  398, 
394;  on  Gladstone  and  D  in  1867, 
iv,  278;  D's  premiership  the  recog- 
nition of  genius,  iv.  597,  598;  and 
Lothair,  v.  164,  168;  consulted 
by  Peel  about  relative  claims  of 
poets  to  a  pension,  vi,  583 

Howard,  Philip,  ii,  136 

Howe,  (7onntess,  v.  400 

Hubbard,  J.  O.,  v,  314,  316,  448 

Htibner,  Baron,  iv,  220.  222 

Hudson.  G..  iii,  109,  365 

Huffam,  i.  211 

Hughenden,  iii,  chap,  vi,  especially 
pp.  146-164;  removal  from  Braden- 
ham.  iii.  119;  description  in  letters 
to  Mcttemich.  iii.  190,  193 :  and  in 
letters  to  Mrs.  Brydges  Willyams, 
iii,  468-472 ;  Mrs.  Willyams  buried 
there,  iii,  473;  mortgaged  to  An- 
drew Montagu,  v,  78;  last  illness, 
death,  and  burial  there  of  Lady 
Beaconsfleld,  v,  223-232;  opening 
of  restored  church,  v,  400.  401; 
Queen's  visits,  vi,  202,  208.  621; 
D  increases  acreage,  vi,  476;  cere- 
mony there  of  handing  over  MS.  of 
Endymion,  vi,  582-584;  B  buried 
there,  vi,  619-622;  mortgage  paid 
off,  vi,  625;  primroses  cultivated 
there,  vi,  628;  B's'life  there  and 
care  for  the  estate,  vi,  577,  579, 
582-584.  636,  637 

Hughes,  Thomas,  iv,   424 

Hugo,    Victor,   ii,    159 

Humboldt,  Baron  Alexander,  ii,  151, 
159 

Hume,  Joseph,  i,  202,  211,  212,  318. 
877;  ii,  4,  82,  93,  135.  18X.  871; 
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iii.  99.  236,  808.  825,  859.  361. 
365;  iv,  179,   181.  484 

Hunt,  O.  Ward,  parliamentary  ac- 
tWity,  iv,  428.  487;  SecreUry  to 
Treasury,  ix,  571;  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  (1868).  It.  590« 
595;  mentioned,  iv,  488;  cost  ox 
Afghan  War,  v,  45;  at  meeting  of 
leaders  at  Hemsted,  v,  270;  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralt]^,  ▼,  287-290. 
878;  naval  preparations,  autumn, 
1876,  vi.  100:  death,  vi,  147;  of 
war  party  in  Cabinet,  vi,  194 

Huskisson,  W.,  ii,  77,  101,  102.  128. 
124,  184,  278.  866,  404 

Hutton.  R.  H.,  iii.  505 

Huy.  i.  47 

Hyde  (celebrated  tailor  of  Winches- 
ter), i.  117 


Ibbetson,  Sir  H.  Selwin,  ▼,  296,  896 

Ibrahim  Pasha,  iii.  53 

Iddesleigh,  see  Northcote 

IddesleiKh.  2nd  Earl  of,  ii,  252;  v, 
48;  vi,  20 

IgnatieflF.  Russian  Ambassador  in 
Constantinople  (1864),  vi,  7;  Pan- 
Slavonio  intrigue,  vi,  8;  presents 
ultimatum  to  Turkey,  vi,  84-86; 
D's  distrust  of  him.  vi,  88.  90; 
conversations  vrith  Salisbury  at 
Constantinople,  vi.  107.  108;  D 
fears  Salisbury  unduly  influenced 
by  him  at  the  Conference,  vi.  111. 
114;  special  mission  to  European 
courts,  vi.  127;  stays  at  Hatfield, 
vi.  127;  D  gives  banquet  in  his 
honour,  vi,  127-129;  effects  of  his 
mission,  vT  129.  130;  reported  hj 
Schouvaloff  to  be  in  disgrace,  vi, 
186 

Ignatieff,  Mme.,  vi,  127,  128 

ifchester,  Earl  and  Countess  of,  v, 
390;  vi    328 

Imperial  Defence,  Committee  of,  iv, 
40:  V,  285;  vi,  550 

India,  iv,  chap,  iv;  Mutiny,  iv.  84 
seq.;  India  Bill,  see  Bills;  Durbar 
(of  1911),  iv,  93;  East  India  Com- 
pany, iv,  100  seq..  128,  16G;  Oude 
proclamation,  iv,  14-142,  146;  In- 
dian appointments,  iv,  171-175; 
Budget  (1866),  449;  expedition  to 
Abyssinia,  iv,  568,  571 ;  mentioned, 
iv.  30,  434 

Route  from  Europe  revolution- 
ised by  Suez  Canal,  v,  407,  461 ; 
ignores  Russian  menace  in  Afghan- 
istan, V,  409 ;  Prince  of  Wales's 
visit,  V,  428-432;  Northbrook  suc- 
ceeded by  Lytton  as  Viceroy,  v, 
432-437:  Royal  Titles,  v,  chap,  xii; 
mentioned,  v,  427,  439 

Russian  menace,  vi.  145 ;  in- 
efficiency of  Indian  Army,  vi,  211; 
first  project  of  bringing  Indian 
troops  to  Europe,  vi,  259,  262,  271, 
376;  Indian  troops  at  Malta,  vi, 
273,  285.  287;  Indians  in  Great 
War,  vi,  288;  famine  and  war,  vi, 
370:  Lytton  and  N.-W.  Frontier, 
vi.  377  seq.;  mentioned,  vi,  110, 
125.  299 
Infernal  Marriage,  i,  26,  27,  223, 
258;  iii.  459 


Ingestre,    Vlaooimt   and   Viaeoaiiteii. 

ii.  92 
Inglis.  Sir  Robert,  ii.  55,  56;  iii,  67, 
78.  81.  84.  134.  135.  178.  240.  271, 
290-292 
Ion,  ii    15,  88 

Ireland,  question  of  the  Irish  Clrarch, 
i.  269.  270;  Tithes  Bill  i,  278, 
300;  Russell  and  Irish  Church,  i. 
279;  Irish  Corporations,  i,  328; 
mentioned,   i,   355 

Repealers,  ii.  8,  11;  D's  indict- 
ment of  Irish  policy,  ii,  35.  54; 
Corporations  Bill,  ii.  85.  57,  58; 
administration,  ii.  172,  188,  323; 
Young  Ireland  movement,  ii,  172; 
Nation  founded,  ii,  172;  Catbolie 
Emancipation,  ii.  178;  Arms  BilL 
ii.  173,  175.  187;  Peel's  sneer  at 
D's  '  new-born  zeal '  for  IreUsd. 
ii,  178;  Clontarf  meeting  aban- 
doned, ii,  188;  O'Connell  tnsl  ii, 
188;  vote  of  censure  on  Iriih  ad- 
mintetration,  ii,  188;  D's  rraurk- 
able  and  historic  speech,  ii,  188- 
194;  Maynooth  BiQ,  ii,  323.  324, 
828,  830;  Devon  Commission,  ii, 
823;  potato  famine  (1845).  ii,  334. 
835,  345;  Corn  Laws.  359,  374 
seq.,  894,  401;  distress,  ii.  373; 
Coercion  Bill,  ii,  373-375,  304. 
401;  mentioned,  ii,  88,  193,  395. 
396 

Irish  Church,  v,  chap,  i:  Fenian- 
ism,  V,  4.  117;  Gladstone  and  Irish 
Church  question,  v,  8 ;  D  and  Irish 
education,  v,  8,  868;  Roman 
Catholic  (College,  ▼,  8,  9;  Act  of 
Union,  v,  11;  Land  Bill,  v,  13. 
116-120.  482;  famine.  SUte  emi 
gration,  v,  13;  Prince  of  Wales's 
visit,  V,  14;  Regitmi  Donum,  v,  35. 
88,  39;  Gladstone's  Irish  ChvLTth 
Bill.  V.  102,  104-108;  state  of 
affairs  in  August.  1914,  v.  105: 
Papal  power,  v,  105;  sedition  and 
crime,  v.  116,  117;  Gladstone's 
repressive  policy,  v.  138;  Irish 
University  Bill.  v.  193.  202,  282: 
Home  Rule  agitation,  v.  281,  282. 
304;  Factory  Bill.  v.  313;  Home 
Rule  debate,  v,  336,  482.  485; 
D's  projected  tour,  v,  345-347; 
Coercion  Acts,  v,  337,  360:  Peace 
Preservation  Bill,  v,  377;  Ribbon- 
ism,  V.  377;  mentioned,  v,  88,  90, 
268.  372,   373 

Irish  members  anti-Russisn,  vi. 
212;  Irish  University  Act.  vi,  450, 
509;  Gladstone  and  Church  and 
Land  Acts.  vi.  509;  failare  of 
harvests,  vi.  509 ;  Irish  measures, 
vi,  510;  unruly  Home  Rule  M.P.'s. 
vi.  510.  511;  Peace  Preservation 
Act,  and  anti-rent  agitation,  vi, 
512.  579:  Land  Act.  vi.  581,  586: 
Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill, 
vi,  586;  Protection  of  Persoa  snd 
Property  Bill;  Arms  Bill,  vi,  600. 
602;  mentioned,  vi.  508.  543,  544, 
593.  594,   597 

Irving,  Sir  Henry,  vi.  592 

Irving,  .Tohn.  ii,  203 

Irving,  Washington,  i.  140 

Isabella.  ex-Queen  of  Spain,  iii,  170, 
182;  V.  416 


V.  408,  412,  4ae-440.  45S :  A  441- 

irull,  luM.  1.  6 

rion.  I.  21.  a2S;  lii,  459 


iT,    77,    ITO,    lei,    185,    aoS.    874. 

404,   542 
Kinglslie.  A.  W..  Hi.  58 
KiDOcotc.  Colonel,  t,  310 
Kingiley,  ChnrlB,  i*,  STO 
KiDDiira.  Douglai,  1,  122 
KUchener.     fleld-Hiribil     Eul,      Tt 

Kaitchbull,  Sir  E.,  i.  2SS.  SeS 


Jeffrey, 
Jckyll. 

JeokiDi 


J.  fcomte  de.   i'ii 

Jeffrey,  Lord.  1,  77.  1 
Jekvll.  J«.pl..  ijaj 


«reraBn.    niiunaj,   i,   dj    od,   ft,    la^ 
Jeney.  ConnlegB  of.  il,  29,   S2,  261; 

iii.  Ste;  iv,  28,  B4.  100:  n,  562 
Jenny,   Eirl  of.  11,   20,    182;   It,  28, 

Jeniaslem,  ],  1T2.  d7B 

Jeiroia,  Sir  WiUUra,  vi,  412 

Jewiah    dilBbiUHto,    li,     7.    211;    ill, 

clwp.  liL  31.  69,  BB-7B,  137 
Joachim,  it.  212 
JnAn  BuU,  iii.  490;   t,  4flB 
Johnun,   Freiident.  •,  BS 
Johnion.   Seostor  ReTerdy,  t.  81,  82 
JohmUiD   or    BsDykillieK.    William,   I, 

Jolllffe.  i'ir  Williiin   (nfliT  1886  Lord 


S2.  S8-60,   64,    7B,   118,   12B,   147. 
186.  ISO.  191,  »56,  35t,  446 
JOBM.  Ret,  E..  1.  20  .. 


Karolyi,  Counteu.  Ti.  327.  830.  446 
Kanlak^  Sir  John,  t.  290,  398 
Knudnaiiii,  General.  V,  408,  409;  tI, 

75,  B77,   397 
Kebbcl,  T.  E.,  ill,  BOS,  568:  ir,  ISO, 

211,  262,   Slfl,   533,   670:   v,   511; 

Yi,  495;  .Selietfd  Bpitehe'  of  Lord 

BtaemtfOd.   i,  287;   Lift  al  Lord 

Dtritt,  li,   8 

Kelly,   Sir  KiUroy,   ill,   346,   S78;   iv, 

119.  408,  427.  445 
Kendall,  Mn...  vi,  86 
Kenealy,  E,  V.,  iii.  403.  494,  498;  t. 


Kenl.    Durheu   of,    Iv,    6,    131.  BOl, 

KenyonSlaoey,    Lady    Mabel,    v,    305 

Kerriion.   Sir  Edward,  'il.   401 

Kidd,    Dr..    tI,    124.    IBO,    191,  192, 

196,  242  338,  838.  339,  371,  408. 

424.  506,  608-610,  615 

Kimberley.   Eail  at,  V,   521;  vi.  120. 

410,  581 

King,  P.  J.  Locka,  ill,  285,  331.  B59; 


Enlghtley,  Sir  R,  (alMrwardi  Lord 
KnighUey  of  Fawday),  iv,  80,  436, 
436;  T,  100,  203:  vi,  164 

Knighton,   Sir  W„  i,  388 

KnoTlya.  Franc  ia  Nrierwardi  Via- 
count),  T,  148,  878,  874;  vl,  291 

Kaowlea.  Sheridan,  1,  232 

Koiauth,  lii,  838:  Iv,  24 

Kruger,  Paol.  vi,  41B 


Laboueh 


H,     {afterwarda     Ijord 
laamon^    I,    280,     281.    284;    il, 
226;    iii,   90.   lOS,   203,  204,   BOB, 
385;  Iv,  426 
Labonehere.  Henrr,  vl,  502-503 
L'ickat  da  delitni  dt  Butt,  v,  441 
Lady  af  LyBiu,  II,  88 
'Ijeliua'  lettera,  II,  SB 
Lafltte,  Charlea,  I,  247 
Lagrange,  HI  175,  176 
Laing,  S ,  lit.  fiTl;  W.  414,  £43,  544 
Laird,  ,Iplin,  iv.  474,  503,  507,  608 
Lamanhif.  ii,  158;  lii,  173.  177 


,  549 


Lang,   Andrew,  v,  43:   Li/e  c/  Ltcli- 

hart,    1.    61.    88,    69,    77;    LIU    nf 

Northtote,  vl,  682 
LanidowDe,  Marchioneaa  of,  II,  240 
Lanidovrne,    3rd   Uarqula  of,   I.   291. 

823.    387;    11,    240,    301:    lii,    IBl. 

407.  475.  482,   529.  542;  Iv,   111, 

892.  400 
Lanadowne.  4tb  Marqaia  of.  Iv.  430, 

440-442 
Lanadowne,    Stii    HarqoiB    of.    v.    83, 

531;   vi,   137,   458.  5S4.   585 
LanyoD.  Bir  Owen.  vl.  420 
Lalhoioa.    Earl    and   Connleaa   Of.    Tl, 

Launay,   Comte  de,  Vi,'B23 
Lawrence,  Lord,  vi.  394.  896.  482 
Lawrence.    Mr,   and   Mra,   Abbott,   III, 

250 
Lawaon,  Sir  Wilfrid,  Iv.  249 
LaiBVfi  and  LiBit'alor;  or  Nnlei  on 

Ihe    American    Minine    Cam^niri, 

Lavard'  AnBten  Henry  (afterwards 
gir  Henry),  recorda  anecdotei  of 
D'a  early  life  and  relaliong  v>'ilh  the 

In  Qaarttrlv  Rerltta,  Jan  nary, 
1389.  i,  40,  80-82.  111.  331.  239: 
■cllva  pro-war  H.P.  darioB  Crimean 


W«r,  iii.  ESS,  £86.  GTl,  It.  ZT.  1*: 
■  Dd  ^iKurdM  ScDiiur,  It,  SO:  Brit- 
ish Uisistar  at  Hidrld  —  qaution 
or  rBoognitlon  of  AlphoaBO  XII.,  t, 
41S-41B;    annMtcd   br    I>   u   £i- 


nopla    in    Augalt, ,  18T6. 

there     in     April.     18  TT.     t 
•ieeiBf  ioutroflion*  (rom  ' 


.     IBS; 

.    JUD. 

.. _rnlnti  Md 

aUrmins  letters.  tI,  ISS.  147.  SIB, 

B»l]'lpoJi.  't1.  150,  1S7;  'leeref 
MecTBD)  (roid  B  abont  British 
fle«t  In  TurUeh  vaten,  Tt.  160, 
101;  B  praisea  his  Tork  at  Cod- 
sUnUnople.  *1.  ITS:  mntradielor; 
tclegrsms  aboat  p«see  term*.  Jaoa- 
srr  S4  BDd  25,  1878.  tI.  SSO,  SSI; 
lalegrara  sboat  Ruuian  arm^  and 
CoaiUntlaople,  •!,  34S.  S43 :  iue- 
cested  purchasB  ol  Turkish  fleet,  il, 
S4fi:  B's  Letter  la  him  shout  s  place 


of    I 


:    Cyprus  Oonv 


.    2G1. 


...  J  in  Constanti- 
nople, snd  rtraoTal  br  Gladstone  in 
1880,  Ti.  301.  SflS,   E43 

Leader,  J.  T.,  i,  867:  li,  19.  85 

Leshj.    Archbishop,   t,    9 

Ltarit  jrom  tht  Journal  of  our  Hit 
in  tht  BieUmuU,  i.  49 

Lm.  Sir  H,  ADStiD,  vl.  808 

Leech.  John,  t,  77 

Lelerre,  Shew  ,  ttt  Elerslej 

Leigh,  Pembarton,  It,  117 

LeiihtOD.  Csaoa.  Warden  ol  AU 
Sooli.  T,  ST,  70,   71 

LeifhtoD.  Lord.  tJ,  asi.  8SS,  BOS, 
020 

Leiihton,  Sir  Baldwin,  ii,  114 

'  L.  E.  U:  1.  303,  sa4 

LenoDi,  Artbar.  ii    87 

Lennox,  Lord  Honrjr.  friend  and 
rorreipondent  o(  D.  iii.  3ZS.  838; 
a  Lord  of  ihe  Trtaiury  (lHS2t, 
recipient    of     D's     confldenr- 


Uerbys 
i.    565. 


anJ^  La: 


200:     D    tells    him    ( 


Eaued  bj  D,  t.  140;  repoiti  to  B 
elane's  opinion  In  crisis  of  1878. 
T,  218:  quiet  dinnera  with  D  attai 
Lsdy  B'a  deslh^  t.  285;  Pint  Oota- 


apjMiiiled     of     Cabinet, 


1874). 


after  Berlin  Conirvsa.  *i,  S4S;  re- 
futes Deputy  OoTemorahip  of  Ner 
Forert.  tT,  GOS;  Giril  BerTiee  On- 
miuionenblp.  tI,  GS2i  at  B'l 
funeral,  Ti.  OSO 
LoDDOi.  Lord  ViDiam.  1.  204.  268 
I«opold  I^  King  of  the  BelcUM 
Queen  Viclorla'*  oncla  and  com- 
spondent,  ii.  242,  Ui.  84S.  354. 
a03:  alarmed  at  tbe  ecUbliahmsil 
of  iht  Second  Empire,  til,  40B,  ii, 

""■-     --     '—■■—,     Jnly,      ■o"       ~ 


u  with  D  at  Buckinchui   Pal- 
,    June.    1860.    i*.    380;    JoM 

-_J1,  It,  B36:  eorrea---' "' 

D,  iT,  2S2    822,  aSB. 


Lenepa,    Ferdinand   de.    t,    411-411, 

445.  449,  4G3;  tI.  435 
Ldlert  s/  Lord  Acton  lo  Mary  Dm, 

quoted,  t1.  GB 
l.elten    of    JiunniFiiieil*,    i.    31ft-3!4. 

832,  S3B 
Letter*  o/  Qtietn  TteKiria,  qnoM.  L 


Lewla.   Wyndham.    i.   232.    252.   STI, 

878,  374.  377;  li.  5.  22 
Lewis.    Mrs.    Wyndbsm.    aee    Disraeli 
Lewis,  Sir  Q.  Cocnewall.  iii.  879,  GTl; 

It,  6,  70,  133,  135.  153.  1S8.  331, 

B77 
Liddell.  CspUin,  i.  15T 
Uddell.  A.  O.  0..  Sota  frtm  (A«  U/t 

of  an  Onfiiwry  Jfortnl,  quoted,  ii. 


PrlDcesa.    ii.    156;    iit.    524, 
rrhbUkep  TtU    *.  107,  380: 


Li/f  at  Bvlwir  tylton,  1,  8S,  70 

ptance  of  allJFi'  IcrntB. 

Lili  at  C«n  Churcft.  v.  182;  tI.  8S» 

-tf/«   of  Dute  0/  DevoiuMre.  tL  S*. 

n      between      D      and 

i'fe£.T''V 

Lili'af  SurhaiH.  i.  287,  274 

Ui  ol  I-nlhir  labfr.  11.  170 

Lift  of  CoMhen,  11,  863 

"him'  "°K""'d'; 

Li/t  of  Jamf   Mtcdo-ull.   qnotad.  r. 

is:,'X'&;-i'i?,'." 

358 

fii"'y,".':sv=«..„  ..  ... 

■d  iiaeinu/itld,  qnotad.  ii 
Lord  OronftrDafc.  qu«l*d.  T,  I. 


31,  24.  3T.  S3.  84,  8S.   104.   lOB, 

108.  114.  124,  ITS.  206,  218,  238, 
273,  296,  300.  325.  8B0^  tI.  2TS 
Lite  o/  ifocmJnv,  ii,  9^ 
Lift  bI  Paul  Jonri.  i,  60,  81 
Uft  ol  Petl.  a,   1B&.  187.  240,  889. 


Newi^uUe),  li,  61.  872:  ill,  2.   13, 

S3,   116,   200,  280.  a02,  ! 

-'".,   B84.   BBO,   887,   475.   < 


ESS.  GS6,  567,   SeS 


itndMT,  \V.  S., 
Liitsr,  Lord.  t.   .  _ 
Lilt.  Dr,,  il,  138 

f.    Earl    of, 

2H8!  368,'  39e.'3s'^  ' 
Llr»      of      (At      Lord     StranttardM, 

quoliHl,   ii.  246 
UiDOTer.   l^rd,  ill,  341;  t.  SB 
Lloyd    Oeorge,    CaTld,    t,    285,    STO; 

tl,  277,   868 
Lobanoff.  Prince,  ii,  502,  805 


.J,   2S0 

Loltni,  Lord  A.,  i,  877;  It,  228,  468, 
4SS:  >,  86,  <IlO;  Ti.  8S,  111.  112, 
140,  250 

Londanderrr.  2Dd  Uvqnii  o(,  ten 
Cait)«reiiih,    Viicount 

LoDdandecry,  3rd  Uarqnii  o(,  at- 
tickrd  in  CDmrnoai  on  ippolnl- 
DiiDt  u  AmhMudar  lo  Ronti.  i, 
270;  enlertalni  D  ■(  dioDer.  11,  26; 
in  corrnpoDdciics  *IUi  D,  11.  217; 
•ttfiiipH  to  rountlo  ConaemllTS 
partT.  iil,  68,  20T,  242,  246,  281; 
on  ToiT  leadermhip.  iil,  IIB  ;  inlro- 
duFei  b  to  UettarDlch,  Hi,  180; 
wan    iniptctton    of    (     '    ~"'~  " 


ill. 


neEotiatl 


;   D'l  laiE  I 

LoDdoodenr,     4th    Uarqnl*    ot     (tin 

1854.  Viscoant  OMtlereafta),  I,  247, 
250,  251,  256,  303;  11,  243;  lU, 
301 
LondoDdenr,  Fiancn 
chloneu  at  (aecoDd 
Uarquii),  D  InlTDdur 
a  fancy  dreu  baU  in  July,  1835,  1. 
SOS;  cnterUini  D  to  dinner,  li. 
26;  olTan  HoldameiH  HonH  lo  a 
Rnillan  Orand  Duke,  li,  2B ;  al 
the  Coronation,  11.  32;  inTilc*  D 
to  banquel  after  CoronatioD  rcTlew, 
il,  84:  triandriilp  with  D,  il,  261; 


I    of    3Td 


T.    280;     complimenU    D,    111 

D'l  letlera  to  her  about  •(he  I, 

that  made  me  leadsr,'  111,  104.  110; 
HtertainB  D  and  Hn.  D  at  Wyn- 
yard.  iil.  112;  D  tclla  her  ot  Via 
Inlerrie*  with  Louia  Philippe  M 
Olaremont.  ill.  ITS;  receivM  !>'■ 
flrM  letter  after  lllneaL  Hi,  248; 
lirea  a  riier  file  at  Roaebank.  lit 
261;  conRdaDte  of  D'g  cramblinn 
about  Derby  aa  a  leader,  in, 
647,  5flS,  Sfl7;  BUlety  about  her 
(On  in  the  Crimea,  li,  17:  aaka  D 
to  meet  tUe  ion  od  hia  tafe  return, 
W.  23;  rradi  Dickena,  It,  efl;  r*. 
reim  (rom  D  deaerlptloa  of  bridal 
ball  It  Court  (1B3S).  It.  lOS;  In- 
Tilea  D  and  Mra.  D  lo  IreUnd,  It. 
tse;  D'l  deacription  of  her.  It, 
804;  her  daughter,  Dnehela  o( 
Marlborough,  It,  5B6:  IVi  friend- 
ahip  for  her,  t,  140.  237:  t1.  328. 


Londonderij,     Uarchioaeu    of     (wife 
of   5Ih   Marmiii),  t.    128 


Longley.  Arrhbiihop,  t.  26,  87 
Loneman.   Tliome*.    li.    404;   t.    140. 

163,  164,  les,  188,  167 
I«n(man.    T.     Norton,     il,    561-554, 

""Earfr'i.   251 

Lonidale.     Counteaa    of     (alterwarda 

Uarchioaeu    of    Ripon),    tI,    437, 


.   2»1.   293-205,   S45, 


I«n?diK   1lh  EbtI  of.  vi,   128,   EBB 

LopM,  Sir  Uaeaey,  t.  SOi.  2Be 

Lard    Brovi/hton-i     RumUtetiatu,    Ii, 

116.   240.  241,   830,   344 
Lord  Orori).  A.nlfnclr,  i,  2;  li,  308- 

30R.  322,   323.  333,  380,  341-848. 

'1.   34B,  358.  360,  372.  8T5-B77, 


l\"l 

88, 
457 

181.  258.  314, 

'6?" 
lOS. 
321- 

208,  348. 

.S 

•B 

Lord    SeocontKrld,    tnd    other    Ten 

Memoria.  It,  ISO.  668 
^anf  Lyant,  quoted,  *.  422 
i>Drd  Lylfon'a  Indian  Adminittratton, 

T,  486:  quoUd.  tI,  377.  475 
Lord  Randolph  ChmchOl,  quoted.  Tl, 


Lathair,  1,   138;  ii,  190,  256;  lii.  48, 
271;  quoted,  ill,  161.  162:  iT.  558; 

Juofed,  418:  T.  72.  chap.  It.  172, 
8E,     297,     315,    844,     4SE,     507; 
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quoted,  v.  238;  ▼!.  605,  551.  561. 
663,  568.  569.  570,  571.  625.  627 

IxHiis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French, 
attacked  by  D  in  OaUomania,  i, 
207;  receives  D  in  private  audi- 
ence at  St.  Oloud  (1842),  ii,  149; 
D  submits  memorandum  to  him  on 
English  Parliament  and  Press,  ii, 
150,  167,  409-413 ;  his  attentions 
to  D,  ii,  151-159;  his  Influence 
over  Peel.  ii.  307:  receives  D  in 
audience  (1845),  ii,  832;  anxiety 
as  to  succession  to  PeeU  iit  337- 
843;  Spanish  marriages,  iii,  170, 
171;  revolution  of  1830,  iii.  95; 
flight  to  England,  Iii.  172 ;  receives 
D  at  Claremont.  iii.  174-178 ;  treat-  - 
ment  by  Palmersion  and  by  the 
(Jueen,  Iii,  178,  179;  D's  view  of 
the  revolution,  iii,  174,  480 

Loudoun,  Countess  of,  v,  223 

Louise.  Princess,  v.  50,  62,  54,  129; 
vi,  209,  283,  390.  477,  506,  598, 
601 

Lowe,  Robert  (afterwards  Viscount 
Sherbrooke),  elected  to  Parliament 
1852,  iii,  379;  on  December  Bud- 
get, iii.  436,  443;  oflice  outside 
Csbinet,  iU,  475.  571;  strong  anti- 
Reformer,  iv.  198.  409.  425.  428. 
429.  462.  V,  310;  takes  lead  in 
resisting  Gladstone's  Reform  Bill, 
iv.  480-432;  opposed  to  AduUam- 
ites  taking  office  under  Derby,  iv, 
442;  attacks  Derby's  Ministry  over 
*Ten  Minutes'  Bill,  iv,  501;  dread 
of  household  suffrage,  iv.  502,  515. 
542;  in  favour  of  minority  repre- 
sentation, iv.  545;  attacks  D's  gov- 
ernment — *  educate  our  masters,' 
iv.  547.  548;  D  dubs  him  an  'in- 
spired schoolboy.'  iv,  549;  an  idol- 
ater of  the  middle  class,  iv,  560; 
in  favour  of  cutting  Colonies  adrift, 
iv.  407,  566;  opposes  vote  for 
Abyssinian  Expedition,  iv,  571;  de- 
nounces Gladstone's  '  bid  for  Fen- 
ian support,'  iv,  575;  Irish  Church 
debates  —  catchword  for  Liberals, 
V,  17,  22,  34;  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  v,  102 ;  preaches  *  peace 
at  any  price '  in  Franco-German 
War,  V,  131;  *  harum  scarum '  bud- 
gets —  match  tax,  v,  139 ;  meets  D 
at  Grillion's,  v.  235;  D  attacks 
his  finance,  v,  252;  removed  from 
Exchequer,  v,  255;  Ashantee  Ex- 
I)edition,  v,  258,  259;  on  Harting- 
ton's  dibut  as  leader,  v.  362; 
praises  labour  legislation  of  D's 
Ministry,  v,  372;  activity  in  Op- 
position, V.  811.  374.  378,  393; 
attacks  Suez  Csnal  purchase,  v, 
447.  458;  D's  opinion  of  him,  v, 
454;  atUcks  Royal  Titles  Bill,  v. 
467;  personal  attack  on  Queen  and 
D  —  a  'pliant'  Minister,  v,  477, 
478;  collapse  under  D's  reply,  ▼. 
479;  opposed  to  Vivisection  Bill,  v, 
483;  Bulgarian  atrocity  agitation, 
vi,  74.  79.  83;  not  in  1880  Cab- 
inet, vi,  540 

Lowell.    Russell,   vi.   620 

Lowther.  James,  iv.  508;  v,  81.  141, 
296;  vi.  447.  509 


Lowther,   see  Lonsdale 

Lucan.  Lord.  iii.  71 

Lucas.   Sir  Chnrles,  vi.   418 

Lucas,    Samuel,    iv,    492,    498,    5O0. 

504;  iv,  151 
Lucca,  Prince  of,  see  Parma.  Prince 

of 
Lucv,   Sir  Henry,  v.  838,   892,  517; 

vi,  166;  Diary,  quoted,  vi,  56 
Luttrell.  H..  ii.  225 
Luxemburg,  neutrality  of.  iv,  468-473 
Ly ell's  Principles  ofQeology,  iv.  47 
Lygon.  Colonel  H.  B.  (after  1853  4tk 

Earl  Beauchamp),   ii,    16 
Lyndhurst,   Lady,  i.  887;  U,  20,  92, 

93.  96,   147,  182 
Lyndhurst,    Lord,     meeting    with    D 

il834).  i.  252;  conversation  with 
^  i.  256;  their  friendship,  i.  261; 
Peel  Government  of  1834-1835.  i. 
262-265,  278-280;  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, i.  264j  anxiooa  to  get  D  into 
Parliament,  i,  268 ;  dinner  at  which 
both  D  and  Gladstone  were  goesti, 
i,  277;  Municipal  Oorporatioiis 
Bill,  i,  800-306;  Vindication  sd- 
dressed  to  him,  i,  806;  his  opinion 
of  it,  i,  317;  on  Letters  of  Rmn*}f- 
mede,  i,  323 ;  assista  D'a  election  to 
Carlton  Club.  i.  326;  D'a  view  of 
his  action  in  session  of  1836.  i, 
327-329;  D's  appreciation  of  him 
after  death  (1868).  i,  829-332;  on 
Henrietta  Temple,  i,  336;  D's 
praise  of  him.  i,  355 ;  Vsnetia  dedi- 
cated to  him.  i,  860;  D  accom- 
panies him  to  Kensington  Palsce 
on  Queen  Victoria's  acceasiou,  i. 
871;  second  marriage,  i,  377:  ca- 
reer from  1826  to  1836.  i.  386- 
889 ;  portrait  by  D'Orsay,  i,  390 

At  opening  of  Parliament  (1837), 
iij  5 ;  on  D's  maiden  speech,  ii,  12 ; 
dinner  to  him  and  Lady  I^yndhurst, 
ii,  20;  at  the  Coronation,  ii.  32; 
bedchamber  crisis,  ii,  58;  familiar 
social  intercourse  with  D,  ii.  64.  90. 
92,  96;  Lord  Chancellor  (1841). 
ii.  117;  on  D  and  'Young  Eng- 
land.' ii,  194;  on  Coningsby,  ii, 
200.    226 

Unsuccessful  efforts  to  reunite 
Conservative  party,  iii.  2;  defended 
by  D  against  Bentinck'a  attack,  iii, 
9;  his  youthfulnesa,  iii,  11;  failing 
eyesight,  iii.  249,  279 ;  on  recon- 
struction of  Colonisl  system,  iit 
333-335;  on  D's  accession  to  office 
(1852),  348.  350;  congratulates 
Derby  (Government,  iii,  375:  con- 
gratulations on  D's  December  bud- 
get 

Encourages    Derby     (1856).    ir. 
59;   bets  on  continusnce  of  1858- 
1859    Government,    iv,    246;    con- 
gratulates D  on  speech  on  Address 
(June.   1849),  iv.  248 
Lyons.    Lord.    v.    421;    vi.    111,    112, 
147.   149.  187,  188,  254,  263,  291, 
305 
Lyttelton,   4th  Lord.   ii.    162.  202 
Lytton,  Mrs.  Bulwer,   i,   878 
Lytton,    Earl    of,    D    favourably    im- 

fressed  by  him,  iv,  26;  Viceroy  of 
ndia    (1876),    v,    432-437;    pro- 


trenl/  of  Jacobubad.  Ti.   S7S,  3T 

880-382;  miHioD  ilopped  by  tori 
Ti.  382.  383;   wpr  polW.  yi.   38 


,    476 


illoa.     AaEUBt, 
;    CHbul    dUut 


Lord  UufDr'i  Dbt.  •!,  483;  raig- 
Dilion  knd  EBrlilom,  li,  S2T;  at 
Huihrnden,  li,  691;  luccciilul 
dibvt  in  Home  of  Lords,  i\.  698; 
CindBli  debale.  vl,  808;  at  B'l 
funeral,  t1,  620;  apprccistioa  of 
B.  Ti,  687-38 
LTtlon.  Lord  (Edward  Bulwcr,  tfaen 
Sir  £.  Bulw«r  Ljtton).  comiponda 
with  D,  and  criticiaea  MS.  of 
Youna  Dtikt,  I,  128  ;  dianer  partr 
in  Hrrtford  SI.,  i,  124;  at  Bsib 
wiib  D  <1S88),  I.  1B9,  222;  In- 
trodticH  D  into  aociaty,  i.  203,  204; 
ji*1_l«_D  ■     -     ■  —  .      ".     .. 

oi  B ., 

.    o(    D     1,    S67;    lnt«iduf«d 

nriitia   Timple,   i,    844:    D'a 
I  al  bim  Had  bia  woriia.   I, 


On  Peel'*  deatb,  iii,  260:  candi- 
dal* lor  Hciia  aa  a  OonaerTatlre. 
iii,  336.  337;  nlurned  to  Parlia- 
meal.  ii).  370:  ciplaina  O'l  plngi- 

badiet  (1652),  iii,  437;  aoliated 
on  Preii.  iii,  492;  Lrttert  to  tht 
Whia*,  iii,  496;  al  Oiford  with 
D.  ill,  509;  CHmean  War,  iii.  SSfl; 
fllnfB  for  biKh     "       '  '     ■  — 


liOD  of  (I 


a  RuasBll,  1 


.  19: 


in  dnpair  abnol  Derby,  iT. 
on  Secret  Treaty,  It,  67:  dealna 
a  peerage,  iv.  118;  Colonial  S«re- 
tarT  <165S).  It,  161;  aiadatana 
and  Ionian  lalet.  it,  162,  183; 
Briliih  Colombia  Bill.  jr.  170 ; 
lenders  reeignation.  It.  1BS-I93; 
apeech  on  Reform  Bill  (1859).  iv. 
205:  and  D'a  praiaa  of  it.  It.  200; 

Hia    correapondence    with    D.    t. 
260;  bia  taaily.  t,  348 


il.  87 1  hli  riew  of  Peal'i  Ulnlitrr 
in  1S43,   il,   175;  od  Iriib  diKon- 

tent.  ij.  I6i:  WhiK  ylew  of  hiitory, 
Ii,  296;  allack  on  Pus),  ii.  330;  bis 
Tiew  !,(  ibB  political  criaia.  I>«;em' 
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Salisbury,  3rd  Marqais  of  (tiU  1865 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  from  1865  to 
1868  Viscount  Oranbome),  enters 
Parliament  as  M.P.  for  Stamford, 
and  welcomed  by  D,  iii,  516;  helpa 
to  shelve  Roebuck's  motion  on 
Crimean  War,  iv,  13 ;  '  backing  tlie 
wrong  horse,'  iv,  30;  opponent  of 
D's  leadership,  iv,  44;  attacks 
Palmerston's  Chinese  policy,  iv, 
72;  suggestions  for  providing  him 
with  a  permanent  post,  iv,  188; 
attacks  D  in  Quarterly  Review,  iv, 
285-289,  292,  293;  advocates  in 
Quarterly  intervention  on  behalf  of 
Denmark.  1864,  iv,  843;  against 
relaxation  of  liiirty-nine  Articles, 
iv,  368;  anti- Reform  Articles  in 
Quarterly,  iv,  402;  name  canvassed 
on  that  of  possible  leader,  iv,  429; 
leading  anti- Reformer,  iv,  430,  482, 
462,  463;  Indian  Secretary  (1866), 
442-445,  449;  amicable  relations 
with  D,  1864-1867,  iv.  444;  dis- 
quieted a  suggestion  of  household 
suffrage,  iv,  488,  489;  attitude  in 
Cabinet,  iv,  495,  496.  498;  resig- 
nation, iv.  498-500,  510-515;  bit- 
ter antagonism  to  1867  Bill,  v, 
522,  542,  562 ;  in  favour  of  minor- 
ity representation,  iv,  546;  strong 
attack  on  D  in  Parliament,  iv, 
547 ;  article  in  Quarterly,  '  Con- 
servative Surrender,*  iv,  556.  557, 
561 ;  refuses  absolutely  D's  over- 
tures in  1868,  iv,   596 

Violent  attack  on  Government 
and  D,  v,  21 ;  D  replies  that  the 
invective  '  lacks  finish.'  v,  22 ;  suc- 
ceeds to  peerage,  v,  22;  for  com- 
promise on  Irish  Church  Bill,  v.  106 ; 
question  of  Opposition  leadership  in 
the  Lords,  v,  111-115;  veiled  at- 
tack on  D  in  Quarterly,  1869,  v, 
115;  University  Tests  Bill,  1870, 
V,  125;  for  France  and  against 
Qermany  in  the  war  of  1870,  v, 
132;  Ballot  BiU,  v.  199;  dines 
with  D  at  Orillion's.  April,  1878. 
V,  285;  condemnation  of  Radical 
programme  in  Quarterly,  October, 
1873,  V,  263;  reconciliation  with 
D  through  Lady  Derby's  good  of- 
fices, February,  1874,  v,  284-286; 
Indian  Secretary,  v,  287-290;  D 
obtains  his  help  over  Household 
appointments,  v,  298,  294;  Indian 
famine,  v,  304;  entertains  D  in 
Arlington  Street,  v,  308,  809;  Pub- 
lic Worship  BiU,  v,  315-323,  325- 
328 ;  passage  about  '  bluster '  and 
*  gibes  between  him  and  D,  v, 
826-328.  but  no  quarrel,  v,  329; 
Endowed  Schools  Bill,  v,  133.  360, 
861;  consulted  by  D  about  pro- 
gramme of  Home  Legislation,  Oc- 
tober, 1874,  V  859,  360;  attitude 
towards  Tory  Democratic  tradition, 
V.  370;  D  sets  himself  to  win  his 
confidence  in  imi)erial  politics,  v, 
410;  D's  arrangements  for  com- 
bined working  of  Prime  Minister, 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  Indian  Sec- 
retary, V,  410,  411;  a  Court  diffi- 
culty about  Tsar's   visit  in   1874, 


V.  414-416;  Afghan  Question  —  a 
Cabul  mission  proposed  by  him  but 
rejected  by  Viceroy  Northbrook, 
V,  427,  433-435 ;  Prince  of  Wales's 
visit  to  India,  v,  428-432;  Lytton 
appointed  Viceroy,  v,  436—437; 
Suez  Canal  purchase,  v,  454;  en- 
tertains D  at  Hatfield,  v,  454.  455; 
Royal  TiUes  Bill,  v,  457.  484.  485; 
on  D's  retirement  or  transference 
to  Lords,  V,  493,  494;  leading  po- 
sition in  Lords,  v,  521 

Appreciation  of  D's  foreign  pol- 
icy, vi,  40;  correspondence  with 
B  on  Eastern  Question,  vi,  70—73; 
B  presses  him  to  go  as  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Constantinople  Conference, 
vi,  87;  appointed,  vi.  89;  B  praises 
him  at  Guildhall,  vi,  91 ;  appoint- 
ment approved  by  Bulgarian  agi- 
tators, vi,  93;  Carnarvon's  attitude, 
vi,  94;  misunderstanding  about  in- 
structions for  Conference,  vi,  95, 
96;  departure  for  Constantinople, 
vi,  97;  and  visits  different  Euro- 
pean capitals  on  the  way,  vi,  102, 
103 ;  B's  letters  to  him  on  policy, 
vi,  103-106;  conversations  with 
Ignatieff,  vi,  108;  no  coercion  of 
the  Porte,  vi,  109;  failure  of  Con- 
ference, vi,  109-114;  B  dissatis- 
fied with  his  proceedings,  vi.  111, 
112;  but  praises  him  in  letters  to 
his  friendis,  vi,  112,  113;  and 
thanks  him,  vi,  114;  defends  him- 
self in  Parliament,  vi,  120;  invites 
Ignatieff  to  Hatfield,  vi.  127;  op- 
posed to  any  alliance  with  Turkey, 
vi,  138,  139.  172;  wishes  to  find 
some  accommodation  with  Russia, 
vi,  145;  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Queen  and  B  with  his  course,  vi, 
145-155;  ready  to  fight  if  Russia 
will  not  quit  Constantinople,  vi, 
153.  155.  194;  Queen  impressed  by 
his  'sound  views,'  vi.  156;  makes 
*  immense  admissions  '  in  Cabinet, 
Augiist,  1877;  and  supports  B  in 
Cabinet,  November,  vi,  194;  op- 
poses B's  forward  policy  in  Cao- 
met  of  December  14.  because  they 
must  lead  to  Alliance  with  Turkey, 
vi,  201,  202;  but  on  reconsidera- 
tion after  B's  threat  of  resigna- 
tion, withdraws  opposition,  vi,  204— 
207;  correspondence  at  Xmas  with 
B,  and  further  approximation,  vi, 
209-211;  on  Carnarvon's  threat  of 
resignation,  vi,  213,  215;  rallies 
to  B  in  Cabinet  of  January  12, 
1878,  vi,  218.  219;  strongly  anti- 
Russian  in  Cabinet,  January  15,  vi, 
22 1 ;  vigorous  defence  of  B  in 
Parliament  against  Argyll,  vi,  224, 
225;  energetically  supports  pro- 
posal to  send  fleet  to  Constanti- 
nople, vi,  227,  229 ;  '  entirely  in 
everything  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister,' vi,  234;  Queen  approves  his 
succession  to  Derby  at  Foreign 
Office,  vi,  228-230;  nevertheless  he 
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Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  King  of  Italy, 
iv.  225,  262.  293,  323 ;  tI,  244 

Victoria,  Queen,  accession  and  first 
council,  i,  370,  371;  visit  to  the 
City,  i,  381;  First  Parliament,  ii, 
1,  *7;  Coronation,  ii,  30-34;  popu- 
larity, ii,  64,  07;  Bedchamber  Plot, 
ii,  58,  50:  marriage,  ii,  91;  attempt 
on  her  life,  ii,  92;  granU  Mel- 
bourne a  dissolution,  ii,  112;  with 
the    Prince    Consort    and    a   distin- 

fuished  party  at  Stowe,  ii,  248, 
49;  accession  scene  in  Sybil,  ii, 
253;  her  portrait  and  the  tree  she 
)lantod  preserved  at  Hughenden, 
ii,  156.  159 :  sprmpathy  for  the  ex- 
iled Louis  Philippe  and  his  queen, 
ii,  178,  179;  her  pleasure  at  the 
ijlorham  decision,  iii,  248;  early  dis- 
approval of  D,  iii.  290.  291.  349; 
opens  Great  Exhibition  (1851), 
iii.  303;  formation  of  Derby  Gov- 
ernment (1852).  iii,  .341.  346;  D'a 
first  official  letters  to  her  —  their 
style;  iii.  353 ;  her  criticism  of  Min- 
isterial policy,  iii,  356;  makes  en- 
quiries about  the  Budget,  iii.  360; 
writes  her  first  letter  to  D,  express- 
ing satisfaction  with  Budget  state- 
ment, iii,  864;  on  National  De- 
fences, iii,  405-407;  and  Palmers- 
ton,  iii,  422-424;  Ministerial  crisis 
(1855).  iii.  559-564 

Relations  with  D,  iv.  chap,  xi; 
receives  Napoleon  III.,  iv,  5 ;  visits 
Paris,  iv,  17;  restoration  of  jewels 
to  Hanover,  iv,  109;  Ministerial 
crisis  (1858).  iv,  114-119;  the 
question  of  dissolution,  iv,  144. 
147;  Indian  proclamation,  iv,  168; 
questions  of  prerogative,  iv,  170- 
173;  more  friendly  to  D,  iv.  172; 
Reform  Bill  of  1850,  iv,  203;  po- 
litical crisis  (1859),  iv,  207;  visite 
Cherbourg,  iv,  215;  and  (}ermany, 
iv,  215,  399:  National  Defence,  iv, 
255 ;  death  of  Duchess  of  Kent,  iv, 
301.  382;  death  of  Prince  Consort, 
iv,  303.  382-385;  Prince  of 
Wales's  marriage,  iv,  385-387. 
397:  Albert  Memorial,  iv,  392,  393, 
451;  British  Museum,  iv,  400;  Min- 
isterial crisis  (1866),  iv,  438-445; 
anxiety  for  Reform  Settlement,  iv. 
454-458,  486,  494;  advocates  a  vig- 
orous foreign  policy,  iv.  468.  470- 
473 ;  talk  with  D  on  Cabinet  crisis, 
iv,  495-497;  supports  Ministers  on 
Reform,  iv,  505.  506,  508,  609, 
516,  530.  537,  550;  Fenian  con- 
spiracy, iv,  574,  575;  Derby's  res- 
ignation, iv,  583-588;  welcomes  D 
as  Prime  Minister,  iv  586-592 
«r(i. ;  first  letters  intcrchaneed  be- 
tween her  and  her  new  Minister, 
iv,  .^91.  592 

Royal  visits  to  Ireland,  v,  14; 
objection  to  a  royal  residence  there, 
v,  15:  disturbed  by  Gladstone's 
Irish  Church  policy,  v,  20:  opposed 
to  rosienation  of  Ministers,  v.  27- 
29 :  entertains  at  Windsor.  D, 
Hardy,  and  Cairns,  v.  28 ;  Minis- 
terial crisis  of  May.  1868,  v,  30; 
approves      policy      of      dissolution 


rather  than  resignation,  r.  80-33; 
suspensory  Bill,  v,  38;  delight  at 
Abyssinian  newt,  r,  43;  sympatliy 
with  and  encouragement  ox  D  un- 
der the  factiooB  attacks  against  him 
—  the  sending  of  spring  flowers 
from  Windsor  and  Osborne,  v,  47, 
48;  the  link  of  authorship.  ▼,  49: 
to  Lucerne  for  health,  ▼.  49;  eon^ 
iretempa  in  Paris,  v,  50;  D's  visit 
to  Balmoral,  v,  51-65;  Church  pat- 
ronage —  a  conflict  of  views  —  cor- 
respondence, V,  61-78:  the  Queen 
secures  Magee  for  Feterborongh 
and  Tait  for  Canterbury,  v,  66-7; 
disapprovea  suggested  cancellation 
of  Mayo's  appointment  to  India,  v. 
77;  approves  of  resignation,  after 
the  Elections,  without  meeting  Par- 
liament, V,  04;  confers  peerage  on 
Mrs.  D,  V,  97-100 ;  efforts  for  com- 
promise on  Irish  Churcb  Bill,  v. 
107;  Princess  Louise's  marriage  — 
D's  congratulations,  y,  120 ;  advised 
by  Gladstone  to  terminate  purchase 
in  the  army  by  Boyal  warrant,  v. 
141;  her  seclusion  r^enied  —  D's 
speech  on  her  health  and  important 
duties,  V.  142-145;  her  personal 
influence,  v,  188;  Ministerial  crisis. 
March.  1873,  sends  for  D,  v, 
207,  208;  he  declines  oflBoe,  and, 
after  negotiations,  Gladstone  re- 
sumes, V,  208-220;  sympathetic  in- 
quiries for  Lady  B  in  her  illness, 
y,  225.  226,  229;  letter  on  Lady 
B's  death,  v,  220 ;  dissolyea  ParUa- 
ment  on  Gladstone's  advice,  v,  272; 
sends  for  D,  and  welcomes  him  at 
Windsor  cordially  as  Minister,  Feb- 
ruary, 1874,  y,  285-287;  High 
Churchmen  and  the  Household  ap- 
pointments, V,  292-205,  296;  re- 
gards D  with  peculiar  favonr.  v. 
299;  refuses  D's  suggestion  that 
she  should  open  Parliament,  v. 
802 ;  antipath^r  to  Ritualism  —  con- 
certs legislation  against  it  with 
Archbishop  Tait,  v,  316;  urges  D 
to  forward  Public  Worship  Bill,  v. 
318-321,  323,  324;  on  the  prot>er 
function  of  a  Conservative  party, 
V,  333,  334 ;  D  at  Osborne.  August. 

1874.  V.  339;  and  at  Balmoral. 
September,  v,  343-345;  anxious 
that  the  Cabinet  should  remain  in, 
V.  348;  horrified  at  the  OrevUle 
Memoirs,  Part  I.,  v,  350,  351;  rec- 
ommends D  to  go  to  Bournemouth 
for  his  health,  v,  353;  pleased  with 
the  advice  to  ofl'er  Carlyle  the  G.C. 
B.,  V,  356 ;  gives  D  her  portrait  for 
Hughenden,  v,  876.  404;  anxiety 
about  D's  health,  V,  380,  884,  394; 
the  Mistletoe  affair,  v.  808.  461, 
474 ;  Tsar's  visit,  1874  —  refuses 
to  modify  Balmoral  plans,  v,  414; 
but  is  persuaded  by  D.  v,  415; 
eager  for  recognition  of  Alphonso 
XII.  of  Spain,  v.  416-410:  rela- 
tions with  Derby  —  D's  interven- 
tion.  V,  417-410;   European  crisis. 

1875.  V.  422.  424;  consenU  to 
Prince  of  Wales's  visit  to  India, 
but  dislikes  it.  v,  427-429;  Indian 
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Viceroyalty  —  suggeats  Dufferin  and 
Derby,  v,  434-437 ;  approves  pur- 
chase of  Suez  Canal  Shares,  v.  443, 
444,  448-A53;  Royal  Titles  Bill,  v, 
450-479;  presses  the  project  on 
D,  T,  457:  opens  Parliament  in  per- 
son, Februarv,  1876,  v,  458-460; 
blames  herself  for  not  having  in- 
formed Opposition  leaders  and 
Prince  of  Wales  about  Royal  Titles 
Bill,  V,  463 ;  anxiety  for  the  passing 
of  the  Bill,  and  sympathy  with  D's 
difficulties,  v,  468,  46d;  Lowe's 
personal  attack,  v,  477-479;  proc- 
lamation of  new  title  in  India.  Jan- 
uary 1,  1877  —  invites  B  to  dine 
at  Windsor,  v,  486,  487;  concern 
for  D's  health,  and  wishes  him  to 
go  to  the  Lords,  t,  491 ;  protesting 
absolutely  against  his  suggestion  of 
retirement,  v,  496;  creates  him  Earl 
of  Beaconsfleld,  v,  488,  518;  his 
thanks,  v,  519 ;  anxious  to  retain 
Hardy  as  War  Minister,  t,  526 

Her  intimate  relations  with  B, 
Ti,  chap,  xii;  Bismarck's  overtures 
1876.  vi,  21;  Berlin  Memorandum, 
vi,  23;  suggests  a  Conference,  vi, 
27;  horrified  at  Bulgarian  atroci- 
ties, but  disapproves  pro- Russian 
agitation,  vi,  64;  and  Gladstone's 
emergence  from  retirement  to  head 
it,  vi,  66,  67;  suggests  writing  a 
personal  letter  to  the  Tsar,  vi,  74- 
76;  distrust  of  the  Russians,  vi, 
86;  pleased  with  B's  Guildhall 
speech,  vi,  93 ;  disapproves  the  St. 
James  s  Hall  Conference,  vi,  107; 
requests  B  to  remain  in  London 
over  Xmas,  vi,  110;  strongly  sup- 
ports B's  speech  on  Eastern  Ques- 
tion on  Address,  1877.  vi,  122, 
123;  deprecates  'mawkish  senti- 
mentalityj'  vi.  130;  strongly  pro- 
tests against  Russian  action  in  re- 
sorting to  arms,  and  urges  vigor- 
ous measures  in  Cabinet,  vi^32, 
133,  139;  summons  Corry  to  Wind- 
sor, in  B's  absence  from  illness,  vi, 
134;  pleased  with  Layard^  vi.  135; 
asks  B  to  have  his  portrait  painted 
for  her  by  von  Angeli,  vi,  136;  dis- 
tressed by  Cabinet  hesitations,  vi, 
143;  and  with  conduct  of  Derby 
and  of  Salisbury,  vi,  144,  145; 
looks  for  a  change  at  Foreign  Of- 
fice, vi,  145,  147;  urges  boldness 
on  B,  vi,  148,  149;  incessant  com- 
munications with  him  by  letter  and 
telegram,  vi,  150;  expresses  bitter 
disappointment  with  Cabinet,  vi, 
152,  153;  better  pleased  with  Sal- 
isbury, vi,  156;  but  more  dissatis- 
fied than  ever  with  Derby,  vi,  156— 
159,  176,  177;  tension  relieved  by 
Russian  check  at  Plevna,  vi,  160; 
dissenters'  burials,  vi,  161 ;  sends 
message  with  B  through  Colonel 
Wellesley  to  the  Tsar,  vi,  172-177; 
helps  B  to  bring  his  colleagues  into 
line,  vi,  181,  182;  increasing  agita- 
tion about  Russia,  vi,  195,  197;  on 
the  fall  of  Plevna  strongly  supports 
B's  forward  policy,  vi,  200;  visit 
to  Hughenden,  December,  1877,  vi. 


202-204;  startled  at  B's  threat  of 
resignation,  vi,  204;  delighted  at 
his  success  in  Cabinet,  vi,  207 ;  of- 
fended with  Carnarvon,  vi,  214, 
215;    distressed    at    the    country's 

*  low  tone,*  and  wishes  she  were  a 
man  to  go  and  fight  Russia,  vi, 
217;  special  appeal  to  the  Cabinet, 
▼i,  218.  219;  on  appeal  from  Sul- 
tan telegraphs  to  Tsar,  vi,  220;  of- 
fers B  the  Garter  but  he  refuses,  vi, 
225,  226;  immense  satisfaction  at 
hearing  of  despatch  of  fleet  to  Con- 
stantinople, of  Vote  of  Credit,  and 
of  Derby's  and  Carnarvon's  resig- 
nation, January,  1878,  vi,  229, 
230;  reluctantly  agrees  to  Derby's 
return,  vi,  233-236;  disgusted  with 
Carnarvon's  speech  in  the  Lords  on 
resignation,  vi,  238 ;  shocked  at  per- 
sonal attacks  on  B,  vi.  241;  indig- 
nant at  Russia's  treachery  and 
Derby's  conduct,  vi,  243-248;  re- 
gards Derby's  final  resignation  in 
March,  1878,  as  *  an  unmixed  bless- 
ing,' vi,  263;  but  writes  him  gra- 
cious letter,  vi,  269;  resents  his 
July  speech,  revealing  Cabinet  se- 
crets, vi,  277,  278;  pleased  with 
Salisbury  as  Foreign  Secretary,  vi, 
286;  sends  D  orimroses,  vi,  245, 
289 ;  Schouvalon  Memorandum  and 
Cyprus  Convention,  vi,  293-295; 
fears  Congress  may  be  too  much  for 
B's  age  and  health,  vi,  305-307; 
present  of  fish  to  B,  vi,  308;  de- 
mands frequent  telegrams  and  let- 
ters from  Berlin,  vi,  309;  story  of 
Congress  told  her  in  his  letters  and 
diary,  vi,  316-332;  congratulates 
him  on  his  *  energy  and  flrmnpRs.' 
vi.  324 ;  Hanoverian  Royal  Family, 
vi,  339-340 ;  welcomes  B  home  with 
rapture,  vi,  846;  bestowal  of  the 
Garter  and  offer  of  Dukedom,  vi, 
847,  348;  reads  Ooninffsby,  vi, 
386;  urges  support  of  Lytton  in 
Afghan  crisis,  vi,  388;  New  Year 
wishes  to  B,  1879,  vi,  406;  on 
Lightfoot  and  Magee,  vi,  407 ;  after 
Isandhlwana,  urges  B  not  to  be 
downhearted,  vi,  424:  supports 
Frere  and  Chelmsford,  vi,  425,  430- 
433 ;  disapproves  of  Wolseley's  ap- 
pointment, vi,  432,  435;  grief  at 
Prince  Imperial's  death,  vi.  486— 
439;  D's  view  of  the  Queens  posi- 
tion, and  her  proper  share  in  GFov- 
ernment,  vi,  451-458;  disagree- 
ments with  B  about  Zulu  War.  and 
treatment  of  Chelmsford  on  his  re- 
turn, vi.  458-462;  personal  rela- 
tions with  B,  their  romantic  char- 
acter,   vi,    462-467,    468,    469;    B 

■  writes  of  her  as  '  the  Faery,'  v.  283, 
vi,  464;  special  favours  accorded  to 
him  —  Windsor  uniform,  vi,  467, 
468;  B's  interest  in  her  family  joys 
and  sorrows  —  death  of  Princess 
Alice,  vi,  889.  405,  469,  470;  his 
care  for  her  safety,  vi,  470;  de- 
mands '  energy '  on  hearing  of 
Cabul  massacre,  vi,  479;  on  Bis- 
marck's overtures  for  an  alliance  — 

*  we  must  not  alienate  France,'  vi, 
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